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PEEFACE. 

Mr. Elpiiinstone’s ‘ History of India/ which appeared 
in 1841, closes with the battle of Paniput, fought in 
1765, on whicli occasion tlie Marattas, whose power 
was then at its zenith, suflered a crushing defeat at 
the hands of Ahmed Shah Durnlni, supported by the 
Mahometan princes of Northern India, ^jt^he conquerors 
were unable to follow up their victor; tlie Afghan 
prince returned to his dominions beyond the Indus, 
.d the territory, which was formerly comprised in the 
.ogul Empire, was broken up into separate States, 
lere, tlierefore, the author observed, the history of the 
logul Empire closes of itself. 

It appears from the author's journals that he h^' 
nade considerable progress in a third volume prior to 

the former publication, but his labours had been inter- 

1 

•upted by attacks of illness, and soon after the resump¬ 
tion of his work his health gave way, and led to its 
fenal abandonment. Other causes contributed to inter¬ 
fere witii its completion. Such was his diffidence that 
^ad it not been for the advice of Lord Jeffrey, whom he 
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consulted about publishing the first volume, it is pro¬ 
bable they would never have appeared. This distrust 
ass lined the form of despair when he read the brilliant 
essays, or rather lives, of Clive and Hastings by Macau- 
Lay, to whose estimate of tlie character and career of 
these great men he rendered warm testimony in his 
journals. At length, after many doubts of being able to 
throw any new light on the history of Hastings, or of 
producing a narrative which would su])ersede the work 
of Mill, he threw aside Jiis task for ever. 

The greater part of the iiiannscript which is now 
])ul)lished had been copied by a clerk and received some 
subseiiuent corrections at tlie hand of the author. The 
tenth c}iaj)ter, wlii(*h l)rings the narrrative down to the 
grant of the Diwiini in 176*5, is in the author's hand¬ 
writing. He liad commenced some further chapters on 
the early relations of the Britisli Government with the 
Marattas, on the afiairs of the Rohillas, and on Hastings’s 
treatment of the R/ya of Benares ; but they are mere 
fragments. 

rhere are also some careful notes on the characters 
of Clive and Hastings, some of which are quoted in the 
published life of the author. Those on Clive were written 
at intervals, and were evidently intended for a review of 
his career at its close. They will, I think, interest the 
readers of this volume, but are in too incomplete a 
sliape to form a part of this history. They are prefaced 
by what seems to have been commenced as an introduc¬ 
tion to this period of Indian history :— 

‘ The period treated of in these volumes neither ad- 
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mits of novelty in the facts or originality in tlie ideas. 
The documents have been searclied out for Parliament 
by the diligence of parties anxious to support their 
conflicting opinions The materials tliey furnisli have 
been combined and commented on by the master spirits 
of the last age. A new picture of these times must be 
flat in the ablest hands. I have therefore no expecta¬ 
tion that the following pages will be attractive. My 
hope is that they may be useful. The passions which 
clouded the former j)eriod liave ])assed away, and an 
ordinary writer may profit by the lig*ht slied from dif¬ 
ferent quarters on the scene whicli none before looked 
on but in one aspect. This consideration influences 
tlie author in entering on so well occupied a field, and 
he will think his labours re])aid a thousandfold if they 
contribute to just views of the present and wise resolu¬ 
tions for tlie future, and contribute to throw even a 
greater lustre on the nation by the actions which it 
suggests than by those which it records. 


‘ Mj2:mobandum. 

‘ The only chance of success in this part of the his¬ 
tory lies in stern impartiality, mixed with candour and 
indulgence, towards all the parties concerned. Measures 
must be discussed, serving no doubt to illustrate the 
characters of the leading men of the day, but more 
with a view to utility, and to pointing out what objects 
are to'be attained and what are the sure means of 
ascertaining and promoting them. 



‘ This is the key to the treatment of Clive’s cha¬ 
racter, commandbig respect and admiration from its 
great qualities, which feelings are painfully checked by 
instances of diqdicity and meanness. 

‘ The impression he leaves is that of force and gran¬ 
deur ; a masculine understanding ; a fine judgment; 
an inflexible will, little moved l>y real dangers, and 
by arguments and menaces not at all. He exercised a 
supreme control over tliose wlio shared his counsels or 
executed his resolves. Men yielded to a pressure which 
they knew could not be turned aside, and either par¬ 
took of its impulse or were crushed by its ])rogress. 

‘ When overmatched by his enemies he ap])ears in 
even greater grandeur. He meets the most formidable 
accusations Avith bold avoAval and a confident justifica- 
tio]i. He makes no attempt to soften his enemies or 
conciliate the {)ul)lic, but stands on his merits and ser¬ 
vices with a pride which in other circumstances would 
have been arrogance. . . . 

‘ After acknowledging his errors, history presents few 
great characters more blameless (?)^ than that of Clive. 
Though stern and imperious by nature, his temper was 
j)roof against a thousand trials, and in a life spent amidst 
scenes of blood and suffering he has never been accused 
of a single act of cruelty. He coveted money as an instru¬ 
ment of ambition, but he never acquired it in any maimer 
that he did not openly avow, and he scorned to preserve 
it by swerving a hair’s breadth from his duty. His few 
jx)litical offences he was led into by zeal for the public, 

* The mark of interrogation is by the author. 
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and for the same object he sacrificed the peace of his 
last years and risked his accumulations of wealth and 
glory. He possessed undaunted courage, a strong un¬ 
derstanding, sagacity and soundness of judgment, and 
unrivalled vigour in action. A mind so endowed rises 
high above ordinary imp6riections ; at worst it is a 
rough-hewn Colossus, where the irregularities of the 
surface are lost in the grandeur of the wliole. 

^ Tliough naturally bold, open, and direct, Clive did 
not despise the use of artifice when his purposes required 
it, and it is this pro])cnsity that casts a shade of mean¬ 
ness over his great qualities that prevents that unmixed 
respect which so powerful a character must otherwise 
have commanded. 


^ Novemher 8, 1843. 

^ Though Clive liad a natural sense of honour, his 
independent and even reckless character made him in¬ 
different to the opinion of others and regardless of form 
and propriety. The society in which he lived in India 
was not likely to promote refinement; the agitated scene 
in which he was soon engaged, the eagerness for success, 
the calamities and disgrace attendant on failure, left little 
time for reflection or hesitation. The practice of the 
natives, the example of the French, and the maxims cur¬ 
rent among his brother officers, led him to rate bokbiess 
and vigour far above scrupulous correctness, and the 
result was a high sense of honour wdth little delicacy of 
sentiment. He could sacrifice his life to his duty, but not 
his interest to his moderation ; he was generous to his 
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friends, but barely just to bis enemies. Pie would have 
rejected praise he had not earned, but neither forgot nor 
allowed others to forget the extent of his real deserts. . . . 

‘ Clive’s estimate of his own services, great as they 
were, by no means fell short of their actual value. This 
does not arise from any indulgence of vanity on his 
j)art, but tliere is no occasion on wliich they can promote 
his views or interest wdien tliey are not brought forward 
in an exaggerated form, with a boldness and conscious¬ 
ness of worth that command our respect and overcome 
our dislike to self-praise. Hence arose a marked pecu¬ 
liarity of Clive’s character. After the enormous extent 
to Avhich he had profited by his situation he delights to 
dw^ell on his integrity and moderation, and speaks of 
greed and rapacity in others wdth scorn and indignation. 
Convinced that the bounty of Mir J/iiir fell short of his 
claims on the Company, he inveighs against his successors 
who received presents which they had not earned, and 
speaks of them wdth disgust as the most criminal as well 
as the meanest of mankind. Nor are these sentiments 
assumed to impose upon the public ; they are most 
strongly expressed in his most confidential letters, and 
appear to be drawn forth by the strength of his feelings. 
In no stage of his life did Clive appear with more dig¬ 
nity than during his persecution His boasts of merit 
and service now appear as a proud resistance to calumny 
and oppression ; the spirit with which he avowed and 
gloried in tlie acts which excited the most clamour and 
odium, his independence towards his judges, his defiance 
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of his powerful enemies, excite our interest while they 
command our respect and admiration. 

‘ Clive’s views were clear within the circle of his 
vision, hut they Avere not extensive. His political plans 
Avcre founded on the existing relations Avithout mu(‘h 
attention to prospective clianges. His reforms Avere 
temporary expedients, and even his knowledge of the 
state of India in his time Avas only accurate Avithin the 
scene where he had himself been an actor. 


^ Clive’s Return Home. 

‘ He noAv paid dear for his disinterestedness. All 
who had been brought to punishment by his severity; 
all who had siiffei’ed indirectly by liis reforms ; all who 
Avere disappointed in their hopes of wealth and favour, 
with their numerous connections among the Proprietors, 
and with the old band of enemies at the India House, 
combined to raise a clamour against him ; and in this 
were speedily joined those who envied his wealth and 
reputation, and a numerous class whose indignation 
against Indians had been roused by the very abuses 
which CliA^e had put down and which in their ignorance 
they imputed to him in common with all the Company’s 
servants. Against these attacks the Government gave 
him no protection. 

‘ All his former proceedings, over which many 
years had passed, and wdiich, when not applauded at the 
time, had received a general sanction from his appoint¬ 
ment to the government of India at a time when honesty 
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and public w[>irit were regarded as much as talent, all 
were scrutinised as if they were now mentioned for the 
first time. 

‘ But all these investigations brought forth no fresh 
charge against tlie accused. Whatever faults Clive 
might have conuuitted, the facts had never been denied, 
and his acquisitions, if immoderate, were on too great a 
scale to be concealed. There were no ])etty peculations, 
no lurking corruption to be detected. A committee, 
with a Ijostile president, with Mr. Jolinston himself 
for a member, ])roduced after two sessions a report, 
tlu; effect of which may be judged of by the result. A 
motion strongly inculjiatory was made by the chairman, 
Clive replying by avowing everytliing of which he was 
accused, and declaring that in similar circumstances he 
would do the same again. 

‘ The decision of the House was worthy the best days 
of the Roman Senate. Without apjiroving of actions 
of mixed merit or (hancrit, or sanctioning questionable 
princi[)les, they voted l\obcrt Lord Clive had rendered 
great and meritorious services to his country. 

‘ But this lionourable testimony could not remove 
the effect of two years of ])ersecution ; and it is doubtful 
whether the sense of injury and ingratitude did not 
concur with sufferings from disease to cut short the 
career of tins proud and aspiring genius.' 

As Mr. Elphinstone’s narrative leaves the account 
of the struggle between the English and French incom¬ 
plete, I have added a chapter which brings the story 
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to a close. French liistorians of tliese events trent 
them very briefly, and were it not tliat the disastrous 
close of the war was followed by a long trial, at the end 
of which the unfortunate Frencli General perished by 
the hand of the executioner, it is probable that very 
little light would have been thrown on this chapter of 
history from French sources. J>ut the charges against 
the Comte de Lally led to the publication of a mass of 
documents, wdiich, with the correspondence attached to 
them, fill many volumes. Lally himself produced three, 
winch arc referred to in the cliaptcr in tin's volume 
which describes his career. The most elaborate is 
entitled, ‘ Memoire pour le Comte do Lally contre 
Monsieur le Procureur GeneraV and consists of a de¬ 
tailed reply to all the attacks made on his conduct. 
Next we have a summary of his case, in itself a volume, 
entitled ‘ Tableau historique dc rexpedition de ITndc,’ 
and lastly, atract directed against the Commander of the 
French fleet during the war entitled ^ Vraies causes de la 
perte de Linde.’ On the other side we have memoires 
of the Sieur de Bussy, the Comte d’Ache, the admiral, 
others from the representatives of M. de Leyrit, tlie 
Governor of Pondicherry, and from M. dc Soupire and 
others. 

In this controversy the true causes of the loss of the 
Indies are lost sight of in elaborate attacks on individuals 
on especial occasions, and it is fortunate that we possess 
BO full an account of the war by so impartial a writer as 
Onne/ He was a member of the council of Madras, and 
had access to the best sources of information, and his 
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volumes combine the value of a history with a personal 
narrative. The dilfuseness which is often complained of 
is due to the nature of the war, which partook of the 
character of a war of posts. No one complains of the 
excess of details when he describes Clive’s defence of 
Arcot, the cam})aign of Trichinoj)oly, or the battle of 
Vandewash, but when the same dilFuseness is applied 
to smaller encounters or the sieges of hill forts, the 
details become wearisome. I have followed the gui¬ 
dance of this excellent writer in tracing the history of 
the campaign, and, without following it servilely, I have 
endeavoured to make this sketcli an abridgment of his 
narrative, in this respect following the precept and exam¬ 
ple of Mr. Elphinstone (see page 82 of this volume) in 
trying, whenever it was possible, to give the very words 
of the historian. 

The references at the foot of the pages, where the 
author is not named, arc to the first edition of 
Mr. Elphinstone’s ‘ History of India.’ I have added 
the book and chaj)ter referred to, for the convenience of 
those Avho have only access to the later editions. 


E. C. 
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The infltienee of tlu; PHirop(‘an nations on India dates- chap, 
from the arrival of Vasco da Gama on its slioresd 

The irruption of tlie Iiarbariaiis in the fifth cpntury ^ 
destroyed the elass who liad produced a demand lor 
Indian luxuries in the greater part of Europe, and 
the occupation of I^gypt and Syria by tlie Maliometans 

' [Since this work was written a valuable contribution has been made 
to the history of Portuguese maritime discovery by the publication of 
Caspar de Correa’s Landau da Italia. That part of the work which 
relates to Vasco da Cama’s expeditions was translated for the Hakluyt 
Society by Lord Stanley of Alderley, and is eiiriehed by the notes of the 
translator tiiid by an Introduction containing some valuable remarks on the 
causes of the decline of Portuguese rule in India. Correa went io India 
sixteen years after the first voyage of Vasco da Cama, was an eyewitness 
of many ^jf the eventft he narrates, and is regarded by Lord Stanley as 
entitled to the first place as an authority on this chapter of Portuguese 
history.—E d.] 
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in tlic sevcntli century obstructed the communication 
, of the remaininf»* portion witli the East. 

As the gradual refinement of Europe led to a 
renewed taste for the productions of India, the trade 
had to force its way tlirougli intricate and dangerous 
(haniicls ; until political causes gave an ascendancy to 
tlie Venetians and Genoese in tlie Levant, and enabled 
them to establish a commercial intercourse with Con¬ 
stantinople and Alexandria, then the great emporia for 
Oriental commodities. 

The trade of Venice through Lgypt at length 
swallowed up its rivals^ and raised that republic to a 
])itcli of wealth and power that excited the envy of all 
the other states of Europe. It became an object of 
gcmeral interest to find out an independent channel for 
tlie comnierce with India ; tlie idea of a communication 
by sea was (‘ntertained among others, and led to the 
voyage of Columbus and to a discovery of incom¬ 
parably grciater magnitude than that which the pro^ 
jector had in view. This event gave a fresh impulse 
to the spirit of maritime adventure ; but the glory of 
accom|)lishiiig the original design and of all the 
important cons(‘(piences that have liowed from it, was 
resei’ved for a nation whose resources seemed dispro- 
])ortioned to such great results. The natural intel¬ 
ligence and advanced civilisation of Italy had formed 
the genius which led the way to these mighty changes ; 
but the Italian ix'publics, even if they had been 
accustomed to navigate the Ocean, could have no 
inducement to explore new routes which would under¬ 
mine their own established monopoly. The Spaniards 
liad supplied the means for the great enterprise of 
Columbus, and its success had kindled their enthu¬ 
siasm for similar advcntuies ; but their attention was 
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attracted to the vast scene wliich had just opened on chap. 
them, and their object was to obtain the ^old which 
they found abundant in their new possession, by sliorter 
means than those of commerce. 

The French and Jhiglish were not yet maritime 
nal^ns. The former was .fully occupied by her designs 
on Italy ; the latter was reposing after long civil wars, 
and what ambition she retained was still directed to 
fruitless trium])hs in France. The IVjrtugucse alone, 
who had first conceived the idea of a passage by sea, 
continued to pursue it until it was crowned with full 
success. The Ihvourahle situation of their territory 
and some circunistanccs in the disposition and educa¬ 
tion of their princes had given rise to a regular series 
of attem])ts to explore the Coast of Africa, which had 
been continued for near a century and had dispelled 
many of the existing prejudices against the possibility 
of circumnavigating that Peninsula. 

At length the ((uestion was dccidcxl by Bartholomew 
Diaz, who stretched his discoveries for 1,000 miles be¬ 
yond his predecessors, and reached the cape to which, 

[IS it put an end to all fear of interruption by a pro¬ 
longation of the continent, his sovereign gave the name 
of ‘Good Hope.’ A.d. H86. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant jirospect announced 
by this appellation, severid years elapsed before any 
steps were taken to realise it. 

It was not till 1497 that a squadron was fitted out 
for that purpose. It consisted of three ships, contain¬ 
ing in all 180 men,^ and was commanded by Vasco da 
Gama, the results of whose skill and courage have 
made his name familiar to every reader. 

* This is the number given by an Italian who accompanied the expe¬ 
dition (Elamusio, i. 110); others make it 160 and 120. 

TJ 2 
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Tlie expedition was dismissed with solemnities 
suited to the jjfre.'itness of the anticipations ent(Ttained. 
It sailed on July S, and in a few months eomjdetcd the 
course which nvAir a century' had been re(|uired to ex¬ 
plore. On November 20 it passed the Cape in favour¬ 
able W(;afher, and eiit(?red on the nei\^ ocenn amidst the 
sound of trump(‘ts and the acclamations of the mariners. 

At Mozanil)ique the Portu^u(‘se werci delii»'hted to 
meet willi Aral) colonists, whose, decent !L!;arnients and 
civilis(‘d manners were a contrast to the rude barbarians 
whom tliey Jiad liiflierto seen in Africa. l>ut in these 
ibrei<>'ners, whose' lirst aj)pearance was so welcome, they 
soon discovered a hostile disposition, (aiinmon biu;otry 
and mutual suspicion increased tlie ill-will between the 
parties, and it was from the Arabs and their followers 
that th(‘ Cortui^'uese met with the chief oj>position to 
tlu'ir early proj^ress in India. 

Tlie Shedvli of .Medinda, however, was distinguished 
from his countrymen by his favour to the strangers. 
At his jKirt (Jama found a flourishing city and met 
with several Indian vessels that had come direct from 
Guzeiait. 11(‘ (aigageil a pilot who was a native of that 
provinces: under his guidance he stretched across »),000 
mih's of st'a ; and in twenty-two days attained his long 
wished for object, entering the port of Calicut in the 
('lid of May 

Calicut was the capital of a small principality which 
like those adjoining in iMalabar and Cochin had never 
been invaded by the NortheiTi Mussulmans. It ex- 
teiuhid at that jieriod for twenty-seven leagues along 
the shore/ and was governed by a Siidra family whose 


. * Faria, Forhigitcsv English translation, part i. books 1, 2, 3, and 
4 ; Murray’s BnUsh India, i. 

‘ Fiu-ia, i. 0(J. 
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name was Tdmori, pronounced Zamorin by the Portn- 
guesc, and who liad already enjoyed a portion of this 
limited territory for some centuries. They retained 
their independence till dis])ossessed by lleider Ali in 
17G7, and arc now pensioners of th(‘ liritish Govern¬ 
ment.'* The town and temjdes of Cjiliciit, the dress, 
equipage, and attendants of the Jtaja and the cere¬ 
monies of his little court, are all desei-ibed correctly and 
witliout the least exaggeration by the I’ortuguese, but 
sucli was the cfh'ct of novelty, of tlu^ numerous poj)ii- 
lation of India, and of the profuse em])loymcnt of 
materials which VTre rare and precious in Puroj)e, that 
(Jama and his com])anions were filled with admiration 
of the Zamorin’s magnificence and described him to 
tlieir countrymen as a great and potent hanperor. 
How humble was his real station among the })rinces of 
India, the reader vvdio remembers that the })(Tiod ri'ferred 
to was that of the dissolution of the Pahmani monarchy 
in tlie Dcckan and about thirty years previous to the 
accession of the House of Teimur, will easily be able to 
perceive. 

Gama was at first received witli kindness, and en¬ 
couraged to sell his merchandise and purchase that of 
the country. His success awakened a pow^crful oppo¬ 
sition by the Arab merchants, who, from commercial 
jealousy rather than religious animosity, used every 
means of bribery and misrepi’cscntation to convey to the 
Zamorin an impressio]] that his new guests were adven¬ 
turers if not pirates, and to induce him to seize them 
or expel them from his territory. Gama had now to 
endure all the vexation and anxiety which could be 
produced by the alternate employment of attention and 
intimidation by persons in whose power he was placed. 

Journey of Dr, Francis Buchanan^ ii. 345, 349, 303. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. He was on one occasion put under restraint himself’,^ 
_and on another liis a^^ciit was detained in spite of re¬ 
monstrances, until Gauia seized some of the Zamorin’s 
officers and eflecUid his n^lease through an excliange. 
His danger, wliieli Avas really great, and must have 
seemed doubly alarming from his total want of acquain¬ 
tance with the country and its inhahitants, had no 
effect in shaking his firmness : he conducted himself 
througli all his diiliculti(‘S Avitlv eipuil prudence and 
resoluti<HI ; and it was not till the close nf his inter- 
course‘ witli the natives that he was betrayed into a 
deptirtiu’e from liis previous moderation. After his 
agent had been released (as has l)een mentioned) lie 
detained soim* of the hostages as })ledges for the restitu¬ 
tion of‘ the goods whicli he had left ashore, and from 
some unaccountable suspicion or misconception he 
carried them off to sea, although the goods wcn^ on 
the point of lieing restored to him. Whether in consc- 
quenc(‘ of this outrage or of previous designs foi'ined 
against him, he Avas ])ursued from Calicut by sixty 
vessels of the Zamorin’s, which he repulsed by means 
of his artillery, and on approaching the shore at dif¬ 
ferent points further to the north, he found fleets of 

Macpherson (probably on tlie authority of Do Bjirros) relates, that 
on this occasioij Da Oaiiia wont aslioro witli only twelve men, leaving 
orders with the inferior commanders tliat in the event of his being made 
prisoner, they were to attend to no orders from him, but after using all 
means which they might think expedient to i)rociire his liberation, they 
were to return to Portugal and leave him to his fate. {lUsionj of the 
Commeire of India, p. 14.) 

[Tile detention of Vasco da Gama and his followers is given at great 
length by Correa, and formed an important incident in tlie proceedings at 
Calicut. Da Gama was treated with much indignity, and endured it with 
wonderful temper and firmness. Ho sent a message to his brother, that 
in the event of his detention being prolonged, he was to set ashore all 
hostages and start at once for Europe. This counsel was warmly rejected 
by Paulo da Gama, wlio threatened reprisals. Da Gama was finally re¬ 
leased, and shortly after quitted the port.-^En.] 
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boats prepared to act against liiin, and was constrained chap. 

to desist from further attempts at intercourse and again .. 

to cross the Indian Ocean to Melinda. 

J5oth in Africa and in India he found Moors from 
tlie shore's of tlie Meditci-ranean, and it was by means of 
one of thcjn wla^ spoke S[)anisli tliat lie was enabled 
to co?iimunicat(! w ith tbe natives.^ Jbit tlie Poiluguese 
extended tlie name of Moor to all tlie Arabs, and j)er- 
bnps to all Mahometans.^ The Moorisli merchants 
whose enmity was so much f(‘lt at (hilieut were the 
descendants of Arabs who ha,d settled on tlie \Vc‘st 
(bast of India in the first century of llie Ib'jira, (seventh 
century after Christ'’) and had jiroliably converted and 
incorporated the old colonists of tlu'ir nation wdio had 
l)een found there by the anckaits. 

The return of Vasco da Gama (though he had 
lost two-tliirds of his companions) was received with 
joy and triumph in Tortugal. 

lie landed in August 149!) : and in March 1500, 
Alvarez Cabral was despatclied with a moi'c considerable 
expedition to take advantage of his discovery. Cabi’al 
had thirteen ships and 1,200 men, and was accomjmnicd 
by eight Franciscans and eight chaplains, who Avere 
to j)reach the gos])el to the heathen. a 

Idle most important result of tliis expedition was 
the accidental discovery of Ifrazil on t he passage, which, 
iiowever, had no effect at the time in Avithdrawing the 
public attention from the proceedings of the scpiadron 
in India. On reaching Calicut, CabraFs first act was 

^ Faria, aiul Murray’s Brituh India. 

' [The Spaniards and Portuguese applied the term Moor to the Arab 
conquerors of the peninsula who came from Mauritania, and hence to all 
Mahometans, and their example was followed by the Dutch and English 
in the Ejfst. It continued in use in India till the close of the last cen¬ 
tury.—Yule’s Glossary ijf Anglo-Indian Words.— Ed.] 

Dr. Buchanafi’s Journey, ii. 421. 
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to solid on slioro tlie natives wlio liad lieen carried off 
by Gama. Their re]>ort imide a favourable iin[)ression, 
and he was invited to land, but refused to do so 
until liostages hud lietai oiven lor his safety. He 
assumed throu^liout a liigher tone tlian Gama, and even 
in paying court to the Zainorin, lie contrived to give 
him a sjiecirnen of his powers of offence. A sliip from 
(xylon happcuu'd to jiass tlie ]>ort carrying seven or 
eight clepliants, on oiu^ of wliieli the Zaiuorin luul set 
his liearl. Alvan^z stuit a, v(;s.s(‘l to cajitiin' it, wliicli was 
not done vvitliout an action of some duration, when the 
Ivaja took poss(‘.ssion of liis j)rize. 

The Zamorin ha<l in the mean time shown favour to 
the trade of the Portuguese and allowc^d them a lionse 
for a factory ; in wliicli they plac(‘(l sixty or seventy of 
their men ; but tlu‘ established (Tcdit and inlluence of 
the Moors gav(‘ tluau an advantage in the market over 
the new comers, and these last wen' moreover unpro¬ 
vided Avith specie*, which alone can always command a 
supply of goods in India : they continued to ]>rociire 
cargoes and sc'iid off shijis for Arabia, while those of 
the Portuguese proceeded veiy slowly in their lading, 
(kibral considered this so serious a grievance, that he 
often remonstrated with the Zamorin, and at length, by 
the Jkirtuguese accounts, he obtained permission to 
stop the loading of goods by the Arabs and even to 
take the freiglit out of their shijis Avdien laden, on re¬ 
paying the original price of the articles. If this per¬ 
mission was ever given, it was done Avithout due con¬ 
sideration : when the Portuguese proceeded to act 
on it, the consequence Avas a popular insurrection of 
Hindus as Avell as Mussulmans, and an attack on the 
Portuguese factory which terminated in the massacre of 
fifty Portuguese, the rest with difficulty escaping to 
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their sliips. Cabral’s retaliation was severe: he burned chap, 

ten Moorisli slups that were in tlie liarbour and can- _ 1 .. 

uonaded tlie town for two days, during whicli he set 
fire to it in several places and killed a considerable 
luiniber of the inhabitants. After this rupture he made 
sail for ('ocliin, the Ibija of whicli j)lace was an enemy 
of the Za-morin. lie was of course well received, and 
had nearly completed his cargoes when lie learned 
that a fleet of eighty-five vessels had set out froTii 
Calicut to attack him. lie aflccted the utmost readi¬ 
ness to antici|)ate the assault, and sailed out on rlune 10, 

1501, to meet the enemy, fhist as he got witliin shot, 
however, he took advantage of the wind and l^ore up 
for CananoR', the Ivaja of which place voluntarily sent 
one of his snbjects with him to Portugal.’ 

Alvarez Cabral brought back only six ships out of 
thirteen. The opposition he had met with, which pro¬ 
duced discouragement amongthe Portuguese, only served 
to stimulate the ambition of their king, Don Emanuel, 
lie had previously despatched John I)e Nueva with a.d. 1501 . 
too men to reinforce Cabral, and that officer on arriving 
at Cochin had retrieved the honour of the Portuguese 
arms by defeating a fleet sent against him from Calicut. 
Emanuel now prepared a powerful fleet of twenty ships, 
which he formed into three divisions, and gave the 
command of the whole to Vasco da Gama. a.d. ir,02. 

On this occasion that great discoverer disclosed the 
defects of his own nature, and gave the first striking 
example of the arbitrary and sanguinary spirit which 
animated the Portuguese Government during the whole 
period of its prosperity. He made an unprovoked 
attack on Quiloa in Africa and compelled the ruler to 

’ Faria and Murray, but cliiefly a narrative by a Portuguese officer of 
the expedition, in Ramusio, i. 121. 
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CHAP, become tributjiry to ]\)rti]gal. He tlien sailed for 

- Cananore, and on Ids way fell in witli a ship of (salient 

returning with a cargo from Jedda and bringing back 
pilgrims from M(‘cca. She liad on ))oard 240 men 
(among whom were some of the wealthiest mercliants 
of ('alicut) besides an extraordinary number of women 
and childnai. This V(‘ssel surrend(‘red without oppo¬ 
sition, and the ])asseng(‘rs tried all means by offers of 
ransom and of concessions to be obtained by them from 
tlie Zamoi’ii] to pi-ocure their liixa-ty or at h^ast their 
saf(4y. l>ut the adndral was inexorab](‘; and after eom- 
pelliiig them to giv'e up their property and searching 
the ship to be sur(‘, there was none left, h(‘ ordered her 
to be tow(‘d to some distance from the ileet and burned 
with all on board. The unfortunate ci'cw begged hard 
for their livt's, the nuai redoidding their offers and the 
women holding out tludr (‘hildren over the side and 
('ndcav()iii*ing by the most afiecting gestures to move 
(‘om[)assion. When they fiiiind all in vain, they had 
recourse to a desperati* resistanc(‘; (hx)ve off the boats 
wliich were to burn them ; attacked the nearest V(‘ssels; 
and inainlained a, running fight which lasted for four 
(lays before (iania was enabled to consign them to the 
flames.' 

Tlionias Lopez (a clerk on Lourd the fleet) says, in Rainiisio, i. 130, 
that the utliuiral burned them all ‘con luolta crudeltii, e seiiza pietii 
nleiina ; ’ but Faria states that twenty (»f the children were saved and 
made Christians. 

[This hideous act is described by Correa with the utmost callousness, 
and the same brutal spirit is evinced by other historians quoted by Lord 
Stanley, Cainocns pjissos over the ex 2 »loit in silence. Da Gama is de¬ 
scribed by Correa as vindicating his conduct as an act of reprisal for the 
conduct of the Arab merchants in instigating the attack on the Portu¬ 
guese fjudory on his first voyage, and causing the death of some of his 
countrymen. In reply to the promise of a ransom by the Moors the 
capt4un-general replied, ‘ Alive you shall be burned, because you coim- 
solled tlio King of Calicut to kill and plunder the factors and Portuguese ; 
and since you are .so powerful as tliat you oblige yourself to give me a 
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From Canjinorc the admiral proceeded to Calicut, 
where he anchored before the place and required, as a 
j)rcliminary to negotiation, tliat all the Moors should 
be expelled from the Zamorin’s territory and all trade 
with their nation foi'biddcm. Tlic Zainorin objecting to 
this demand, and pleading that the Moors amounted to 
lour or five thousand families, had long been faithful 
sulijects to him and his ancestors, and were the most 
opulent merchants in liis dominions, Gama, cut short all 
further discussion by turning down an hour-glass in 
the presence of the Indian deputies and announcing 
that if his demand was not complied with before the 
sand was run out, Ik' would put to death a iiuiuIkt 
of the Zamorin’s subjects who had falhai into his hands 
in a vessel in the harl)our. This barbtirous threat he 
carried into full etfect by hanging his prisoners, to the 
nundier of thirty-four, at the yard-arm, after which he 
cut oft' their heads, hands, and feet, and threw them over¬ 
board to be washed ashore liy the tide, lie then poured 
a destructive fire into the town, and at length sailed 
away to the friendly port of Cochin. Some distrust 
of the llaja of this place, as well as of the chief of 
(hinanorc, afterwards sprung up, but was removed by 
negotiation. This was followed by some more battles 
and executions which had no imjiortant consequences, 
though on one occasion Gama gave a proof of his 
daring character which might have been attended with 
a more serious result. On some overture for submission 
by the Zamorin he sailed in a single ship into one of 
the enemy’s ports, where he was immediately, set on by 

cargo gratuitously for these ships, I say tliat for nothing in the world 
would I desist in giving you a hundred deaths, if I could give you so 
many.’ To the honour of the Portuguese one of the historians of their 
conquests in India, Osorio, Bishop of Silves, condemns in the strongest 
terms the many shocking acts of cruelty that disfigured the history.— Ed.] 


CHAP. 

I. 
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CHAP, thirty vessels and was only rescued from destruction by 
* _ liis extraordinary vigoui* and promptitude. His depar¬ 

ture for Europe, which took place soon after, enabled 
the Zamorin to revenge himself on liis neighbour of 
Cochin : the latter })rince was inferior to his enemy, 
but showed a manly s})irit of resistance ; though often 
defeated lie refused to give up some Portuguese who had 
been left with him, and at length was obliginl to abandon 
his capital and rc'lire to a small island where he was 
out of immediate danger from the liostih' army. He 
A.T). \:m. wasn'stored to (.Vichin by one of three small squadrons, 
of nine ships in all, which were simultaneously de¬ 
spatched ill loOrh The famous Alfonso d’Albuquerque 
commanded one of the squadrons. They returned after 
completing their cargoes and conducting some other 
transactions, without performing any exploit worth 
mentioning. 

They obtained leave to construct a fort at (Cochin, 
and, at the Itaja^s earnest request, they left Duarte 
Pacheco with 100 men to protect him against his 
enemii's. This measure led to one of the most memor¬ 
able^ displays of Portuguese* valour in India, and mate¬ 
rially contributed to the subseepient aggrandisement of 
t hat [leople. When the fleet had sailed for Europe, the 
Zamorin assembled an army which the Portuguese call 
f)0,000 strong, and which was accompanied by ships 
and l)oats, and sujiported by artillery. Against this 
force Pacheco had to defend a fordable channel, deriv¬ 
ing no advantage from nautical skill, and but little from 
superiority in arms and discipline ; but the commander 
was a man of distinguished courage mid capacity, and 
^the troops were inspired by the recent success and glory 
, pf their nation. The force was distributed, part in the 
fort, part along the shore, and part in four boats moored 
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ill such a position as to protect the flanks from attacks 
by sea. In this order they received the onset of tlie 
Indian multitude, sup[)orted by numerous sliijis and 
boats and accomjianied by floating towers and firesliips. 
All tliese formidable assailants were again and again 
repulsed ; and the Zamonn, after a great and final 
effort, was eonstrained to draw off defeated to his own 
country. This victory, being gained liy fair lighting 
on dry land, completely estalilished the reputation of 
the Portuguese, at the same time that it filled them 
with additional confidence and increased their contemjit 
for their enemies.**^ 

The next fleet ari’ived in loOo under a conunand(‘r 
named Soarez ; and in 1507 a pcriiianent representative 
of the king of Portugal was first appointcil under the 
title of Viceroy of India. 

The name of this great functionary was Francisco 
de Abney da, and the institution of his office seems to 
have been connected with a general plan for consolidat¬ 
ing the Portuguese power in tlie Fast, lie himself had 
orders to build forts at (Juilon, in Africa,'* at Anjedio, 
an island about fifty miles to the south of Goa, and at 
Cananore on the coast of Canara; while another fleet 
was sent to take similar measures at Sofala, a i)lace 
in Africa where there is a gold mine. A fort was also 
ordered to be built at Mozand)i(jue and a factory at 
Melinda, and soon after this a fleet of thirteen ships was 
despatched froni^ Lisbon under Tristan d’Acunha and 
Al])honso d’Albu(juen|ue to promote their king’s in¬ 
terests on the coast of Africa. Their exploits were 

^ Faria, i. 7l >; Maffoi, liinforin' huliar^ lib. ii. au. 

‘ The fort of Quiloii was afterwards razed by the same hands that 
built it, after having cost many lives, all the effect of the ill-usage of the 
Portuguese towards the natives, proceeding from their unlimited pride 
and boundless avarice.’—Faria, i. 100. 
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nitlier of ,‘i predatory nature than calculated to gain any 
permanent advantage, until, after completiiig their 
coasting voyagi!, they took possession of the island of 
Socotra oj)posite the mouth of the Red Sea. After this 
D’Acunha crossed over to India. Albuquerque pro- 
C(‘ed(id along the coast ol* Arabia, sacked several towns 
in that (•(Uintry (among ivliich was Mascat), and at last 
reach(‘d the island of Ormuz, which even then contained 
a flourishing city under a prince of considerable power. 
To this princ(‘ Albu(|uerque, who ivas at the head of 
‘l()0 iighting men, proposed, without the shadow of a 
reason, that he should acknowledge^ the sovereignty e)f 
tiu- King of Portugal, should ])ay him a large tribute, 
and should allow a fort to Ik; erected on his island. 
The ])i’ince seems to have been ce)nfe)iinded by the 
auda(;ity eel* the eleanand ; but comparing the small 
numbers eh the Portugue‘se with his own force, which 
consisted of a large llee't at anclunmind 20,000 men on 
shoiv, he evjideel a elecisieui until Albue|uerque, aftcT in¬ 
sisting on a categorical answer, elashed inte) the heart 
of the licet, boarding, sinking, anel setting lire; to the 
vessels, nhose numbers wviv no })rotection against the 
impetuosity of his attack. Tlie^ prince of Ormuz had 
now rece)urse to coiicessicm, and tlic Ikirtuguese had 
made some progress with their fort, when he once more 
gathered courage and determined on resistance. Ilis 
forc(‘ when fairly exerted ivould probably have proved 
too great for Albiujiierque, even if that commander liad 
not been obliged l)y the cowardice and insubordination 
of three of his own captains to give up his undertaking 
without a contest.* 

While these things were passing in the west, 
Almcyda had to contend with an expedition from 

•’ Faria, vol. i. ; Maffci, lib. iii. 
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E^ypt, which the Portuguese seem to regard as tlie chap. 

greatest cknger to whicli tliey were ever exposed in _ 

India. The Mamliik Sultan is said to liave been stimu¬ 
lated and assisted l)y the Venetians from jealousy of 
the Portuguese commerce. He e(]uip})cd twelve large 
vessels in the Red Sea and sent them to India, Avhere 
lie had secured the co-o|)cration of Mahmud, king of 
Guzenit.^ They first repaired to Mahimid’s port of a.p. ir>()8. 
Dill and afterwards proceeded against the Portuguese. 
Almeyda probably expected them to attack his principjd 
settlement; for he remained himself on the coast of 
Malabar and sent on his son Lorenzo with eiglit ships 
to observe the enemy. The young admiral was at 
anchor at Choul, to the south of Rombay, when the 
whole Turkish fleet appeared at the mouth of the 
liarbour. Not daunted liy their superiority in numbers, 

Lorenzo immediately began the attack ; and had tjikcm 
two of the Turkish shi))s when he was che(‘ked by the 
appearance of the Giizenit fleet under Aifiz Sult/mi (so 
often mentioned in the Instory of that country). Tliis 
reinforcement immediately turned the scale ; and night 
setting in soon after, suspended the action. Next 
nKU’iiing the Portuguese took advantage of the ebb 
tid(^ to drop down the harbour, and had nearly passed ' 

^ Sec vol. ii. 200 ; book viii. chap. 2. 

[MahimUl, Purnaincd liegarra, is described by Mr. Elphinstone as one 
of the greatest of the kings of (juzerat. In a note ho adds, ‘The 
European travellers of his day seem to have formed a tremendous idea of 
this monarch. Iku tema (in Hamii8if>, i. 147) and Barbosa are both full 
of him. One of them gives (Ramusi*), i. 2!M)) a formidable account of 
his personal a[)pearance, and both agree that a principal part of his food 
consisted of mortal poisons ; and so im[)rcgnated was his system with this 
diet that if a fly settled on him, it instantly dropped down dead. His 
usual way of putting men of consequence to death was to blow on them 
after he had been chewing bi'tcl. He is the original of Butler’s ‘ Prince of 
Cambay,’ whose 

daily food 

Is asp, basilisk, and toad.’—Ei). 
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CHAP, the Mussultniin fleet wlicn their adminil’s own shin 
I 

struck on some fishing stakes, from which it could not 
be disenganed. 

A lh)rtuguese ca))tain Tuade a spirited attempt to 
tow it ofi‘, and afterwards pressed Loren/o to escape on 
l)oardof his ship ; hut that gallant young man refused to 
(jiiit his vessel, an<l having had liis leg jind thigh carried 
ofi* by a cannon Inill, he iiiade himself be supported 
against the mast, and continiKMl to encourage his crew 
until a second sJiot put an ejjd to his existence. His 
nam fl>iight with a (les|)eration worthy of such a leader. 
Only ninetec'n survived the ca|)ture of I he ship. Tliey 
were taken charge of by Aiaz, wlio humanely offered to 
release th(an for a ransom, writing at tlie same time to 
the Portuguese admiral to com[)liment him on his sou’s 
gallantry and condole with him on his loss.^ 

Almeyda made, immediate jweparations to revenge 
this calamity. He saih'd from Cananore with nineteen 
vessels and nien, of whom -100 were Malabar 

auxiliaries. For some r(‘ason, h(‘ delayi'd while on his 
voyage for the pur]K)se of attacking Dahul, wluTe he 
massacred the inhabitants without distinction of age 
or sex and set (ire to the town.^ He was do(d)tless 
excited to this bai'harity by rage for the death of his 
son ; and fi'om the same motive he put to death the 
whole crew of a Turkish vessed which fell into his 
hands at sea. At length he reached Diu, and found 
the Kgy[)tian and Guzei*at th*ets, reinforced by a 
s(juadron of the Zamorin’s. lie immediately com¬ 
menced the attack, and after a severe action sunk and 
dispersed the Indian shi])s and com[)letely destroyed 
those of the Mamluks. Th(‘ Iggyptian admiral escaped 
to the shore ; Ins men and all the other Mussulmans 
’ Faria, i. 135, ; Maffei, lib. iv. 58. Matfei, lib. iv. G3, 04. 
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who fell into the hands of the captors were put to tlie ('Hap. 

sword, or slaughtered as they endeavoured to escape by _ 

swimming. ^ 

The conduct of Alineyda on this expedition was 
shocking even to tlie Portuguese, who asc*rib(‘d his 
subsequent fate to the judgment of heaven on his 
cruelty. He was supersed(;d sooji after his victory 
by Alphonso d’ Albuquerque, and lost his life in ji 
skirmish until some savages in Africa while on liis 
return to PorOigai.'^ 

Albuquenjiie was tlu* grealcst of all the Portuguese 
commanders, and is loolo'd on by his nation as the 
founder of tlieir PastiTii (‘uqiirc^. lie had many difli- 
culties to contend wn’th at liis outs(‘t. Almeyda reiused 
to recogiiise his coiniuission, and even committed liiiu 
to jirisond Coutinho, a nobleman w'lio arriviMl with 
a fr(‘sh body of troops at tliis juncture, [xTsiiadinl 
Almeyda to resign tlie conuuand, but afteiwvards claimed 
for himself an equal authority w'ith Albuquenpie. The 
two generals agreed to unite their forces for an attack 
on Calicut, and for that purpose assemliled a force of 
IjGOO Euro])eans and GOO ]\Ialabars. They took a fort or 
battery near the landing-place, jienetrated into the towm 
and stormed tlie fortified palace of the Zamorin. Put 
their attack had been precipitated by the emulation of 
the rival generals ; the troo[)S lost their order and dis- 
fiersed to plunder, and the ZamoriiTs people rallying, 
set upon them in such numbers and with sucli fury, 
that they drove them out of the place wu’th serious loss. 
Coutinho was killed and Albu(pier(pie severely wounded.^ 

It is probalde that Albmpierquc had intended to fix. 
the s(;at of the Portuguese government in the ca[)ita] oi‘ 

" Faria, i. 152, 153. ' Faria, i. 151. 

* Faria, i. 154; Mattel, lib. iv. G2. 
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(’HAP. llio Zainorin ; for nft(‘r fiiliniif in liis attempt on Calient, 
lie turned his ey(‘S on Goa, wliieli was afterwards his 
residemee and tlnit ol‘ all his sncc(^ssors. Goa was ;it 
this time in tlu; liands of an o/Iicer of the Ihjaphr 
jf>ov(‘rnment, whose name or (ith* cannot be recogniscMl 
nnd(T fh(‘ appellation of Zjihaim or Sabayo by which 
he passes in r\)rtnirues(‘ authors. Those Avriters always 
s|K‘ak of Sabayo as a ;^n*eat potemtate, and generally 
confound him with th(‘ king of Ihjapur himself Sabayo 
Avas Ml)S(mi on some local expedition Avhen the defence¬ 
less stade of iiis town was pointed out to Alhucpienpie 
by Timoja, a llindii of Ondr in tlie Ifajah of Bijanagar’s 
country, Avho, on some family (|uaiTc], had turned 
])irate in the neighbouring islands and had become a 
A.!), \:>\u. cl()S(‘ coidederah' of tlie Portuguesi'. Th(‘ viceroy im¬ 
mediately acted on this sugg(‘stion, and so (dfectual were 
his nieasui'e.s that he ohlained [lossession of the city 
almost Avithout resistance. 

This encroaehment seems to have provokiid or 
alariiKMl luisof Adil Shah, tin* Ibunder of the kingdom 
of IVijapiir. lie set out in person from his capital 
Avith a force Avhich the Portuguese call 5,000 horse and 
40,000 foot, hut Avhich Perishta describes as d,000 chosen 
men. It is probable that of the two accounts the 
last is most in error, for although the Portuguese de¬ 
fended themselv{\s Avith their accustomed valour, they 
Avere overpowered by numliers and compelled to seek 
for safety on board their ships. Before the end of the 
year, hoAvever, Albiupienpie had received a reinforce¬ 
ment from Europe, while Eusof Adil Shah was dead 
and had Ixhui succixided by his son, a minor. Albu- 
<]uer(]ue had therefore little difficulty in regaining his 
con(|uest ; and the Regent of Bijapiir, Avho was busily 
employed in Avurding off attacks on his imperfectly 
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ostablislie<1 was not able at tlie iiioinent to 

attempt to re(*()ver this distant ])ossession." 

Albu(|iier((ne, now secure, eonnneneed a city worthy 
ol' the dominion of A\diieli it was to be the liead, and 
himself assumed the state and ])om]) of a sovereii»'n, 
which has Ixen maintained, by his successors in the last 
stai^'c of their decline. 

1J(? next (‘ni;’ai>ed in a )>old plan for (‘xtendini>' the 
Portn^'iiese inlliamci' in tiu* eastern part of Asia, lie 
h'ft an ollieer with lOO lh)i‘tn!L!;n(‘s(‘ in chare'(‘ (ioa, 
and committed tlu* civil novei-nnu'nt ol* tl)e natives in 
lh(' adjoining’ district to a n('i)hew of Tinnjja, who 
served under him at ilie head of .mdOO Indian trooi)S. 
He then sailed with SOO H()rt,ni»’iiese and liOO MaJabars 
against Malacca, !i town eommandinn; th(‘ straits betwien 
the Indian and (-hiiK'Si'Seas, lb'took Malacca, receivt^d 
an (‘inbassy rroni Siain : aiid sent ships to explore th(‘ 
fhist, the conmiaiiders of which first opemed a direct 
commniiicalion with the Moliu*cas or Spice Islands, and 
entered into friendly en^’a;Ltements Avith the chiefs.*' 

On his return to India, he found Goa besieged by 
Kohid Khan, an ollieer of the IVijapur government, but 
had no diHieulty in obliging him to raisti the siege and 
withdraw, lie then set out against Aden in Arabia, 
which was probably thought important us commanding 
the (ntrance to the I\ed Sea. His force on this expedi¬ 
tion was increased by reinforcements I'rom Kurope to a 
c()nsideral)l(i superiority over that wliich coiKpiered 
Malacca, yet he failed in two attemjits on Aden, and 
after a long and fruitless cruise in the Ked Sea he 
returjjKMl to hidia.'^ He was more successful next year 

' Fari^^, i. n;2 174 ; Mafl’ui, lil). iv. (i!> 74 ; Fi'iiMij iii. 30 

and ,‘M, 

' Faria, i. 175 3S4 ; Mallei, lil». v. 74 70. 

‘ Faria, i. 183 103 ; Mallei, lil). v. 8.5. 
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ill nil cxj)e(]iti()ii to Onnir/. The kiiii>' seems to have 
been aljirnuMl at the designs of Sliah Ismael ol Persia, 
who had estaldished an iuHuenee in Ids council ; what¬ 
ever was liis motive, lie aj>[>ears to have countenanced 
AlhiHjiuTcjiie in })nltii\i»‘ Ins prime liiinister to death, 
aftxa* which lui acknowledi^ixl himself a vassal of the 
Kinji^' oi* Porlu^'al, and heldix^ Iona' l)ecaiiie a i)aii;eant in 
tin', hands of his new supci'ior." 

On Alhn(jii(‘r(|iie’s return to India after this impor¬ 
tant ac(piisilioi], h(‘ found himsi'lf supersi'ded without 
warning-()]• explanation hy a ]H‘rsonal eiuMiiy ; liis health, 
which was )K‘for(Mleclinini»', sank under this hlow, and he 
exjhred at the (‘iitrance to(j!oa hnrhour in Deceinher LTI4. 

In numerous expeditions under his own commaJid 
lie lira! dis]>layi‘d thi‘ Portu^'iK'se llaj;' alonii; the wliole 
c'oasts of Africa, Arabia, and India as far as the neieii- 
hoiirhood of (diina ; he ha<l founded a (‘a])ital which has 
!*emaiiied uiia>sai!ed lo this day ; hy liis pos(s at Socotra, 
Ormuz, and Malacca, he commanded tie* acct‘ss to the 
Aral)ian and Ih'rsian (iiilfs and llu‘ Sea of Phiiia, and 
apj)ro])riated the comnierceof’ their shores; while liis 
discovery of the i\lohiccas placed his couiitryiii(‘n in 
jiosscssion of llu' spi(‘c trade*, then the most lucrati\’(‘ of 
the hast. 

The* coiapu'st s of the Portu^’uese may he ^aid to have 
ceased with AlliiKpicrque ; tlu'ir wars after his time were 
unsucc(‘ssful exce[)t wli(‘n they were* defensive, tind their 
ac((uisitions in the same period were gained hy negotia¬ 
tion. 

ddie riclu^s which tlowed I'rom their immense eom- 
merci* ap])eav hy tlie. account of their own historian to 
liavi^ corrupted their military spirit.'’ The officers took 
eagerly to t i-adi*, and hecame indifferent to tlie public 

' Fariu, i. *201, Ac. ; Mallei, lit. v, 80. Fjiriii, i. 210. 
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{service nnd insensible to the calls of honour. They in- chai*. 

lierited from tlio first coiujiierors n mixture of super-_^_ 

stitioii and licentionsness, and tiny now fell into habits 
of sloth and effeminacy Avliicli com]>leted the dc^grada- 
tion of their eliai’aeter. Thougli the proi;’ress oi’ this 
alteration was gradual aud did not lor a lonn- time 
diminish tlu'ir activity, their military operations do not a.d. ir>L»o- 
henceforward r('(jnire minute attention. Th(‘ most im- 
portant of them W(*r{‘ dinvt<‘d against Din. ddu^ first 
and second armaments, both on a ^’rc'at scab*, win’c' luaiten 
off with discredit. The arrival of Vasco da (iama (who 
n'tiirned as viceroy aftm* an ahs(aice o(' tW(‘nty-one a.d. i.vn. 
Acars) mii^ht hav(Mhani>'(‘d their f‘ortiin(‘ ; but tliati»'reat 
commander only lived f'ortluax* Fiionlhs alixTln^ I’cacdied 
India, and tlie attack on Din was not r(*sumed l()r sevei'al 
years. The third and last (‘X|>(‘dition consisted of r),00() 

IV)rtlie’ll(‘se and 1(),(K)0 nativ(‘s^ hesid(‘s sailors. This 
forci!, so fai* exceeding those/ wliich were* suflicieait to 
achieve the early conejuests. was as iinsiicce'sslul as its 
predee’essors." After tlu‘ failina* of this gnait elfort, the 
Portuguese gave up all hope^s of the reduction of Diu ; 
yet before the expiration of four years, the object 
of so many exertions fell into tliear hands without a 
struggle. Dahadur Shah l>eing driven out of the con- a.d. i.ws. 
tinent of Guzenit by llumayuigand constrained to take 
reifuge among the fastn(^ss(‘s of tlui ])eninsula, lead 
recourse to tlie Portuguese for assistanca* ; and on con¬ 
dition of their furnishing liim with a small body of 
infantry, he ceded Ihassein and Sals(‘tte to them, and 
allowed them to erect a fort, or (according to the Maho¬ 
metan writers) a factory, at Diu.^ The Portuguese 

’ Faria, i. 

” Faria, i. 877 ; Maffei, lib. xi. 178 ; Mirati Sccundori, in Col. Tkij^ga’s 
note on FvrhhUiy iv. 18S. 
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took ii(lvaii(a<j:(‘. of tlio conl’iisioiis wliicli ensued to com- 
])lete this fortiiicntioii; and wlien liahadiir, after re¬ 
covering Ills dominions, endeavoured to clieek their 
encroachments, lie lost his life, as has been mentioned,^ 
at an interview with their viceroy. During tlie weak¬ 
ness and distractions w1h(;1i succeeded until ilw, iinal 
suhjugalion of Gii/enit hv ihe. Moguls, it was scarcely 
to ha,V(‘ la;en expected ihat any of its rulers sliouldhave 
had time to undca'take ilit' recoviay of Diu. They did, 
Iiowcoer, mak(‘ (wo aKcanpls, both vigorous, and oiu* so 
(ormidal)li‘ as to gi\(‘ occasion to a dereiice ol’wliicli the. 
PortiigueS(‘ an' as proud as of any of their victories. 

In tlu'ir lirst attack the Giizi'nitis wiTC assisted l)y a 
tleet belonging to the Turks (who were now in ])0ss(‘s. 
sion of Iggypt). which the Dortuguesi' histoiian alh‘g(!S 
(o have amounted to seventy sail. T1k‘ brunt of tla* 
siegX' fell on thc'.si' alli(‘S, and was raised on theii’ with¬ 
drawing tluar (l(H't.’ 

Th(,‘ second siege, though tlu' most celebrated, was 
only carried <m by (he troops of tbizerat, commanded, 
as on the liwmm* occasion, by Klaija Zafar, an Italian 
reJK'gadc' of (hranlo. It was raised after eight months’ 
coniiiiuance by tin* viceroy, Don riohii D(' Casti'o, in 
person, ^v]lom this achi(ivement has immoilalised among 
liis countrymen. On lii^ return to (ioa Ik' was received 
with transports, and made his entry in a grand proces¬ 
sion, crowned with lannT accompanied by his jwisoners 
in chains, and so far emulating the [)i*ide and magnili- 
ceiice of the ancient liomans, as to h'ad tlie (,),iieen of 
Portugal to remark that he. liad fought like a Christian, 
but had triumphed like a lieathen.“ 

This was not tlie last of the gallant defences of the 
'* Set? the nisUry of trictm/, in vol. ii. App. 707. 

’ Faiia, i, 43!! to the end ; Matfoi, lih. xi. 

* Faria, ii. 05 11(5 ; Maffei, lib. xiii. 
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Portufjuese. Twenty years afterwards, tlicy re])elled 
two ])Owerfid attacks made at tlie same time on Clioul 
and Goa by the kings of Ahmcdnagar and r)ija])ur in 
|)erson;^ and still later, they resisted anotlua* inva¬ 
sion by the king of Abmednagar alone.’ Wy this time 
they had fallen under the dominion of Spain,and their 
national spirit Avas ere long extinguished. 

d'heir* Indian tcri’itory, Avhen at tlu? gnxitest cextent, 
consisted of about sixty mikss along the coast nmnd 
tJoa, and half that distance inland ; and a longer hnt 
still narroAver tract, extending froni l?oml)ay inchisive 
to Daman, the chief toAvm of which Avas Ikassein. The 
Avdiole of their territory Avas not equal in exUait to the 
least of tJie collectorates under Madras or IJombay. 
kiven Avithin this small space A\"as a ])oi*tion of nn- 
inliabited forc'st, ))iit tlui r(‘st was granted in estates to 
Portngoese proprietors subject to a cpiit-rent, and was 
hroiight I)y them into the most flourishing conditioii. 
Near the toAAiis, in ])articula.r, they carried cultivation 
to the liighest [)itch of perfection, making roads, 
enclosures, and Avatercourses of the most sul)stantia] 
description ; raising the richest sorts of jjroduce in 
abundance ; and introducing improvements in fruits 
and gardening, the effects of AAdiicli are noAv^ felt in the 
most distant ]>arts of India.*’ 

Besides these compact territories, the Portuguese 
had forts and factories at different points along the 
coast, AAdiere they exercised various degrects of influence, 

* Faria, ii. 28J ; Brii^gs’s Ferishia, iii. 1.34 and 254. 

^ Briggs’s Ferishia^ iii. 284. ^ The aimcxatien took ])lace in 1580. 

^ The raarigoe, an original Indian fruit, has boon l)r()iight to such per¬ 
fection at f Join bay and Goa that the trees of those J)];icch funiish grafts 
all over l^idia, and everywhere bear the names given them by the Portu¬ 
guese (A1 plumsj, Fernandez, Mazagon, Ac.). The Nizam has a post laid 
to bring fresh mangoes from Goa to Heiderabiid ; and 1 rather thmk the 
Great Moguls bad formerly a similar communication with Delhi. 
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always pushing tluar authority to the utmost extent 
that their j) 0 W(!r would admit/ 

The im[K)rlaii(‘(‘ of the Portuguese transactions in 
India lias been a good deal ov(‘]*i‘a,t(‘(b owing to the 
numerous and distant points in which they appeared, 
as well as to tlie inllated siyh* of their own wriUa's, 
who usf tJi(‘ terms ot llccts and armies, kings and 
(‘inpi'rors. in speaking of the pi^tty wjirfare of nameless 
I’iijas and ziuiindars, who weri* in rc'ality ignoi’ant of 
the insignj/i(‘a/it part pcr/oi*med by their antagonists on 
lJ)(‘ gr(;at tlu'atre ol Jndia. W hen tiny wen^ engjiged 
with more eonsiderabh* cauanic's. it was in dcrending 
forts at. ])la('(‘s opcai to tlu‘ s(‘a, and imu'cessible owing to 
mountains and favsts from th(‘ intia'ior oI‘ the country. 

liut though tlie scale ol‘ tlu‘ Portuguesi^ actions was 
small, their spirit was c(|ual to the comjuest of th(‘ 
world. Their first expiMlitions to India consisti'd of 
twelve'or lift cell hundred men in all, and they seldom 
('XiHH'ded that amount in any one armament whicli they 
afUa’wards brought togetlu'r. Willi these diminutive 
forces t\\ey dictated to eom])arativ('ly ])owerful states, 
and spoke to tlu' proudest princes with whom they had 
intercoiir.se in the tone of supcTiors and masters. They 
were as prompt to n'seiit as to olfer olfences, and were 
always ready to stake their existence on tlu' issue of 
(‘Very (piarrc*!. Tliis waste of c.ourage hxl them into 
many repulses and defeats ; yet tlicy A\a‘re never dis- 
iietirtcaied by reverses, ami were ])rc‘par(Hl on the arrival 

' 111 tJuzcrat they liavethc strong fort and island of Diu ; 

between Uiat and their territory at liassein they had Daman, which they 
still possess, Danu and Saint John’s. Between the Bassein territory and 
(ioa was Choul ; and south of Goa were forts at Omir, Barceldr, 
Mangahir, Cannandr, Crangaiidr, Cochin and Quilon ; on Ceylon they 
had Cohmilu*, Man;ir, Galle, and some other forts ; and on the coast of 
Coromandel, Negapatam, Meliapiir (or St. Thome) close to Madras ; and 
further north, Ma.sulipatam. (Faria, iii. 415. See also ii, 400.) 
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of the lirst rciintorceiiieiit to resunie the attaek in wliieli chap. 

th(‘y had failed, or enter on a. new ono as dispro- _'. 

])ortioned to their strcingth. Tlieir viees were at least 
(‘(jiial to tluiir virtues, and arose from tin; exeess of tlie 
same qualities, dduw W(‘re as earc‘less of tlu' rights of 
others as tearless of their, power ; tliey nevca* sought 
and n(‘V(‘r showed iiK'rey ; their conhdenee degenerated 
into arrogance, their iH'ligion into 1)igoti‘y and ]>crs(s 
eiitioji ; and tlieir self-(\steem swelled to a pitch of 
pom])oijsn('ss and ostentation, which threw a f)(‘gr('e of 
ridicule over their greatest actions. 

'Their ex])loits, as has been shown, were not eon- 
(iiK'd to India. Not to mention th(‘ir gnavt (Mnpire in 
South America, the shores of Alfiea an<l Asia, iVom tlie 
ba])(‘ of (lood llo[H‘ to (diina, were studded with their 
forts ^ and factories, and the vessels which ilaac found 
])rotection doiniiiC(‘red ov(‘r all th(‘ Kastern S(‘as. No 
ship could sail without contributing to increase their 
resources. Those wlio purchas(‘d their passes wire 
tril)utaries, and tliose wlio sailcMl Avitbout tlieni enemies. 

These obstructions to the trade of otliers iiuTcased the 
value of th(iir own ; and the mixture ol (‘omuKTce {ind 
piracy poured wi-alth into India wliicli displayed itselt 
in various forms, (ioa is defended by works on a- great 
scale, and even in its decay exhibits th(‘ gaudy magni- 
liceuce of a ea])ital in the south of Euro])e. Their 
other ])rineipal cities have a proportionate display of 
I’orts, clmrclies, and convents. 

Their forts on the African coast were at Sofala, Mombasa, and 
Moznmbi(|ue, and they possessed the islands of 8oc(jtra ; in Arabia they 
liad Mascat; in Persia (Jrmnz and a fort or factory at (Juadel in Mekran ; 
in the countries east of India, they had the fortified towns of MaL'icca 
and Macag ; and also Tidore, Aniboyna, Manilla, and other places in the 
Eastern Islands. Besides tliese forts, they had factories at various other 
places. (Faria, iii. 415, and Bruce’s Anmils of thi Had huUa. Company, 
i. U«.) 
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Their interiini /(ovci’iinieut was as daring as their 
Idreif^ii ])olicy. They treated the prejudices of the 
natives with a, (‘oiitcnipt wliicli neither the Moguls nor 
tile llritish would liave V(!ntiired on in tin* plenitude of 
thi'ir pi)W(a‘. They insulted the religion of the country, 
uscmI tlu'ir whole inihuaice without disguise to draw 
ov(‘r adh(“r(;nts to tlu'ir own. and at Tunes t^ndeavoured 
to (addrcc conveu'sion hy sucli violent and sanguinary 
7M(‘arj> as pi-ovokcu! rxt(‘nsiv(‘ and d(‘sperate insurrec¬ 
tions. To prevent th(‘ falling off of converts once 
gaiiu!<l, tiK^y (‘st!d)lished an linpiisilion, which from the 
(‘ruelTies and ini(pnty of its ])rocecdings, has given an 
uiK'iiviahle cehTrity to tli(‘ name (T (!oa. 

The (h'seendants of these Christians, with the mar¬ 
riages whi(*h xhe (ioviwnment used to encourage l)etween 
the l\)rtugu('s(‘ and tlie feniah* converts, have tilled 
tluMi* old possessions with a raev rather Idacker than 
th(‘ natives, who in towns retain the Portuguese lan¬ 
guage and driiss, hut in the country can hardly he dis¬ 
tinguished from the Hindu pc^asantry. They are called 
hy Portugu(‘se naiiu's and |)rotess the Christian religion, 
without umha’st.aiiding any ])art of it except the re- 
sp(‘cr due to th(‘ clergy.''^ 

The lirilliaiit i>ortion of the Portuguese history was 
short and hy no nu'ans unsullicul ; hut the most power¬ 
ful nations of lhu‘ 0 [)e might envy the twenty years of 
the reign ol’ Hon Kmaniu^l comprised l)etween the 
voyage of \ asco da Gama and the death of Alhu- 


' Twelve hundred families of these Christians in the Northern Concaii 
returned tt) idolatry, about the year 1820, in conseijucnce of their priests 
refusing to allow them to projjitiate the cholera morbus (which had then 
first broken out) by some Hindu sacrifices and expiations. 

^ [Many causes contributed to the decline of Portuguese power in the 
East, and, among others, the neglect of their possessions during the 
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<le])eiKlciice of Portugal on Spain, from lijSO to 1040. Some were wrested CllAF 

from them by the Diiteh ; otliers doelined from iutonial decay. That 1- 

whieli proved fatal to its duration was tlve corruption of the (b>vernmcnt.- 

The seeds of tliis were sown during tlic lifetime of Correa, who is rej)orted 
i>y Lord Stanley as saying tliat ‘the beginnings of the albiirs (d India 
were so golden tliat they did not seem as though they had beneath tlio 
iron wliich afterwards tiny disclosed. . . . Evils increased ami good 
things diminished, so that almost Um whole Ijecame a living evil, and 
the historian of it would rather be called its imprecator than the writer 
of illustrious deeds ! ’ 

The Uortugnese editor of Correa’s work, commenting on this pjissage, 
makers some strong remarks (to ‘ ihe neu-al hg>r<jsy and the internal canker ’ 
which resulted from the corruption of the Covtu-nors, and tlierii is much 
more to the same etle.ct tpuded by Lord Stanley from a manuscript iii tlie 
library of Lisl)on, entitled, Uisfoi'ij of the J^Jh’Vdlioit oiiil Ih'ciofciicc of 
iio ]‘(0'(o(pn‘w Empire, hi Jsitf, 

Faria de Souza, at. the conclusi(m of his hisloiy (vol. iii. -117, English 
tra.nslation) niakos some strong remarks on tlu*. plunder and ]teculation 
tliat prevailed. The royal revenue amounted to 1,000,000 crowns, of 
which oo0,000 was dra.wn from customs, 200,000 from small Irihutary 
states, and tin; remainder from shares of prizes and miscellaneous sources ; 
hut, according to the historian, the revenue should have been double, 
hut it was reduced by the fniiids of olliee. The commamlers of all the 
forts realised largo sums from their jirivate trade, and the viceroy drew a 
salary of .18,000 crowns, besides what lie derived f?*om the disposal of 
places, which were all sold ; but tlicy made much more by their trade. 

‘All other officers,’ ho adds, ‘have groat salaries, besides their lawful 
profit-s and tlieir more considerable frauds, tbougb theii* salaries are 
('Hough to make them honest ; hut avarice knows n(» bounds.’ 

Mickle, in tlu' sketch of the rise and fall of Portuguese empire in 
the East, prefixed to his translathui of the /y//.smd, Avhile following Por- 
tuguoisO writers in putting as the lirst cause of its ruin the aihitrary 
power of tile Governors and the cruelty and ra[»ino which accompanied 
tludr coiKiuests, adds some interesting remarks on the commerce of their 
settlements, showing how little the mother country profited by their con- 
•luests. For many ytairs the King of Portugal was tlic S(de mercliant, and 
the traffic a n^gal mono[)oly. In lb87 an exclusive Company of Mercliaiits 
was founded who farmed the trade on a plan sudi as prevailed in the 
Erazils and in Mexico under the Spaniards ; hut from the beginning they 
were surrounded by the monopolies of the (lovernors, whose luxury was 
unhounded. The coasting trade was in the hands of private adventurers, 
and gradually degenerated to a state of piratical aiiarcliy. The Merchant 
Company sent forth every year a colony of adventurers some 3,000 in 
number, the greater ])art of whom settled in India, and their descen¬ 
dants are nhw scattered over the country.—En.] 
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CIIAITKI! II. 

ProLJircrtH of iiijirifiino ciitoqu'iso—Iiicorporatioii of an English Trading 
Comjt;iny in lolM) - Voyago.s to the Eastern Islands and to Surat—Mis- 
Bio)» to tile Einj>eror.lehangjr -Middleton’s voyage- Collision with the 
Portuguese at Surat Sir T. Kois’s niission - Formation of a rival 
Cmnp.my, .and its ])iratieal j)roeeedingM—Formation of a new Com¬ 
pany—('«.nti'over.sy on free trade or a regulated (.V)mpany~Cession 
of l{omt>ay by Portugal -Considerations on the expedieney of terri- 
t.cd'iaJ po-aseasions—Sir E. W'intnr and oeenrrenees at Madras—Civil 
and militai'}'' servants of tin; Company—Mutiny of troops—fnter- 
iopers —Sir Joshua Child and the ‘great design’—Invasion of 
Pengiil -Its failure—Ojierations at Surat—Ivhmewal of thew.'ir - Sir 
J. (Jliild sues for peace Low state of the Company’s aftairs—Piracy 
in the Eastern Seas Formation of a new Company and its straggle 
with the old - Fnion and incorporation of the two Mission to the 
Emperor and its sneeess Su]>pression <tf piracy -Note on martial 
law and the legal condition of Europeans in India. 

\\ iiiLK tlic* r()rliii»di(‘.sc tlic s])irit tif inaritiiiie 

('iitcrprisc spivad ra|)i(]ly in otlicr ((iiai’Ua’s. The Kie^lisli 
in parlieulur onVoreil vnj;()r(ms\y on a course so xvell 
ada\)led to tlieir insular situation. 'Vliey were among 
tlu' tirst who turned their attention to the discovery of 
a eoiiiiminicatioii with India to the nortli of the Conti¬ 
nents of Asia and America.’ 

Drake, wlio (in loTT) had Ibllowed tlie footsteps of 
Magellan round Cape Horn, (aideavoiired to return by 
a nortliern jmssage, but was at last obliged to take the 

' The first Eiujlish voyage was in idao, under the celebrated Venetians, 
dobu Cabot and his son Sebastian : but a still earlier attempt had been 
made in Iddd by Cortereal, a Portuguese, who subseipiently (in 1501) 
pushed his discovery as far as the river of 8t. Lawrence. The search for 
a passage by the north-msf was commenced in 1553, under Sir H. 
Willoughby (who was frozen to death with all his crew on the coast of 
Lapland), and Robert Chancellor, wlio first discovered an entrance by sea 
into PuHsia, then cut ofl* from tlie Baltic by Lithuania, and from the 
Llack Sea by the T.artars of Ki})chak ijlarrow’s Arrtir V(nj(ujff<). 
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(*(nirs(; l)y the (Jape of (Jood Hope, and tlms passed 
throiii»li tlie Indian Oeean and visited tlie Moluccas and 
diiva. This track was rendercal more familiar hy 
Cavendish in 158(5; and not lon^’ after, in 1591, a 
s(|uadron of three ships under Oai)tain Raymond Avas 
(h'spatehed from I^ondoii f(U’ tlie exjircvss jnirpose of 
trading with India liy the (kipe of (iood Hope. Tlu‘ 
(‘xpedition was unfoi’iunate; but one shij) reached 
India, and though she was lost on licr r(‘(urn, an oppor¬ 
tunity had been aHbrded to Captain Lancaster, her com¬ 
mander, to attain that exjierlencc' which hul to the (‘sta,- 
blisliment of a permamait inGaatourse with the Ikast. 
.Another sijuadron, sent hy jirivate individuals in ]5!)(5. 
was eipially unsiiccnsslid. TIu^ discourag(*iii(nt ocea- 
sioiK'd by this commen(*ement was changiMl into (‘agiir- 
ness and activity by the example of th(‘ hutch. That 
p(H)ple, still strugg’ling for their inde|)endence against 
the Spaniards, determined to appropriate to thcansc'lve^s 
the wealth dcTived by their enemies from the Portu¬ 
guese trade in the Last. In 1595 t\\ey sent their Wrst 
four siiips to t\\e S\)vee Islands ; and such was the eiVeet 
ot‘ mercantile eujiidlty and repuldicau energy, that 
ilurijig the sliort ])eri()d wliich remained of the century 
they had forty shi[)s employed in those seas,and b(Torc 
many years of the n(‘xt had passed they liad dispos¬ 
sessed the Portuguese of their ])rinci|)al settlements in 
the Eastern Islands, had founded many of their own 
both there and in India, and had secured a monojioly 
of all the spice trade in the East. 

It was tlu! suce(‘,ss of their first voyage that roused 
the emulation of rhe English ; and as early as 1599, a 
number of the ])rincij>al merchants of London formed 
themselves into an Association lor Trading with India, 
' MacplierHoii’s Comrnvrrc of India^ 44. 
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snl)^enl)(i(l 30,000/. to proinote tliclr objert, and applied 
to the (^iK^eii for a cliarter and certain reasonable 
j)rivil(*n-cs and exemptions. 

Tb(! (rnint of siicli a cJiarter would have been an 
open attack on the pretensions of tlii? Kini);’ of Spain (as 
r(ipresentini»' Portiie’al) to an ex(‘lnsiv(! comnairce in tlie 
l^aslern S('as ; and, as (^)ne('n kli/ab(‘lli was at the time 
endeavonriii!^- to make p(‘ac(‘, sla' was nnwillinij;’ to in¬ 
troduce a IK'W topic of dispute' wliicb mi^’bt embarrass 
lier neti^otiations. 

Tbt^ nKwebanIs, liowever, after cmimcratine’ tlie ports 
and baritones wbicli liad l)e(‘n in any way under tlu' 
influeiKH'of t!i('former (ilove'rnment of l\)rtue;al, yave 
a lony' list of eonntri(‘s to wliieb (be S|)aniards coidd 
make no ])r(‘l(‘nsi(ms, and defied tluaii to show wliy 
tliey should bar laa* Majesty’s subjects ‘ from the use 
of the vast, wide*, and iniinite'ly o])en ocean s(‘a., and of 
access to the/ T(‘rrite)rie‘s of so many free [rinceis, kinjifs, 
anel potentates in the Itasl., in whose denninions tlu/y 
liawe no moiH' sovereayn command or autbority than 
we or any (liristians wbatewer.’ 

The* (biee'M at le‘ni;lli was ea/nvinea/el by tbe'.se 
arjjfiiments, and granted a charter, incorjaratini]^ a 
(a)nipany for fifteen years, em))Owerine tlieni to trade 
te) all places in Inelia not clainu'd by other Kuropean 
natiems ; to jainisb by fine and fiorfeiture all othe^rs of 
her Mjijesty’s subjects who should (rii^na^’e in the India 
trade without a licence ; to purchase land of the natives 
for factories, Avhich was the'neefbi’ward to become tlieir 
))rivate jwoperty ; and to make bye-laws for them¬ 
selves anel their sei’vants, not re])n<>’nant to the laws of 
Kuglanel : at the same time excmptini^^ them from the 
})ayment of customs either on exports or imports for 
a period of four years. 
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Tlic Company began by appointing a Governor and 
twenty-four Directors. They purcliascd five slii])s, 
large and small, and manned tbem with 110 seamen ; 
thirty-six factors of ditferent degrees aeeomjiaifuHl tlui 
fleet, which was commanded by Sir flames Lancaster, 
formerly mentioned as one of the cajitains of a previous 
ulifortunate expedition. 

Tliough their obj(;et was strictly coniiiK'rcial, the 
re((uisite intercourse with local Governments and thc^ 
jealousy of European rivals comjielled tluan, and all 
others in that age, to engage in polilical and military 
transactions. On the very first voyage, Lancaster 
made a treaty with tlie king of A(‘h(n in Sumatra, who 
granted to the English exemption from customs, pei*- 
mission to build a factory, and th(‘. right to be guidiid 
by tlieir own laws among themselves, while they 
submitted to those of the country in their interconi'se 
with the inhabitants. On the same voyage likewise 
he engaged with a Dutch oflicer in an attack on the 
Eortngiuise, then at war with the Ihiglish, and finished 
by capturing a rich Portuguese vessel which contributed 
more than his mercantile dealings to render his voyages 
highly prolitalile to his employers. 

The first three voyages made by the Company were 
to the Eastern Islands, and to that quartcT their 
atUmtion avus for a long time directed, their visits 
to India b(:ing chiefly undertaken as the means of 
exchanging their European commodities for others 
which were found to be more in request Avith the 
islanders from Avliom they j)nrchased pep[)er and other 
spices.'"’ But this subordinate traffic soon became of 
conse(picnceenougli to attract notice on its OAvn account. 

® The Eastern trade, tliough of much importance in the history of 
Mie Company, is of none to that of India, and need not be followed out. 
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CHAT. On the tliird voyage, in IfiOO, Captain Hawkins was 
. landed at Surat on a mission to tlie Ihnperor Jehdngir. 

A.D. iG0‘j. repaired to Agra and solicited the grant of land for 
a factory at Surat, and likewise of some commercial 
jirivilege.s in that part of India; but he was not fur¬ 
nished with the m(‘ans of making his way at a corrupt 
court and was thwarted by the calumnies of the 
Portuguese J(‘suits and the hostility ofMokerreb Khan, 
(iovernor of Surat, and at last withdrew after a residence 
of two years at tlie court.' 

A.i). KJK). S(;iue notion of the peculiarities of tlie Comj)any’s 
situation at this {)eri()d may be d(‘rive(l from the 
adventures of th(‘ir sixth voyagix in Kill). It was on 
a greati'i* scale than any bitherto attcaupted. One 
\'0ss(‘l is ('iilia-ently n'prc'scaited as- of 1,()()0 or .1,200 
tons, but was certainly the largi^st trading vess(d yet 
built. King dauK's was pn'sent at the hiuncli, and 
dined on bojird, olf china dishes, then quite new in 
.Kngland. The voyage, liowever, was not successful. 
Sir Henry Middleton, wlio commanded, was brave to 
rashness, but violent and imprudent. He allowed 

naiitiiui, in the island of .lava, was, for tlio lirst half century, the prin- 
eii)al Enj;li»h station ; to it all the other factories founded duriiig that 
period M'cre Hubjeel. They took in Ih-nj^al and Coromandel, and extended 
eastward to Doriioo and Japan ; Surat, from its remoteness, remained 
independent and became a sort of head to the faettuies in the West of 
India, Persia, and Arabia (Druce, i. 102, Ac.) Tlie great desire of tlie 
English at that time was to obtain a sliare in tlie trade of the Moluccas or 
Spice Islands ; they were strenuously opposed by the Dutch, wJio, instead 
of admitting them to Uio Spice Islands, asj>ired to drive them out of all 
the Eastern Archipelago. Tliis rivalry led to many contests, and an 
attempt was made in KilO b) put an end to them by means of an union 
between the Dutcli and Englisli Coinjiaiiies ; but this unnatural alliance 
j)roduced further discord, and ended in the Miissiicre of Amboyna (lt)22- 
1023). 'Die Englisli never recovered their ground in that quarter, hut 
tlioy retained tlieir factory at Bantam till 1082, when they were stripjied 
of that also by tlie Dutch, and left with no possession in the Eastern 
Islands except Bencoolen in Sumatra. 

‘ Purclias’s PiUjnnu^ book iii. chap. vii. 
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liimsolf to be iriveij^^lcd ashore by the Tuvkisli (Jovernor 
of Modin, mid was treacherously seized after (aglit of 
bis men bad l)een killed and liiiuseH‘ and several others 
wounded. TbonL!;b threatened with torture and death, 
be refused to give such orders as would place bis ships 
in the ])Ower of tbe Turks ;* and wben after six months’ 
imjirisonment, be effected his escajie and joined his 
squadron on th(‘ coast of Abyssinia, his first measure 
was to take up a jiosition IxTore Mocha, and threaten 
to reduce the town to ruins if the other prisoners wei'e 
not immediately reb'ased and compensation ])aid. Me 
accomplislied both these objects and tlaai sailed to 
India;'' At tbe entrance to tbe riv(T of Surat be found 
a Portuguese fleet, the admiral of which opiiosed his 
eiitrame on the ground of th(^ exclusive rights of his 
nation, although Great llritain was then at peace; with 
Spain and Portugal. Sir Henry protesteul against such 
a pndauision, and resisted all the attempts of the; Mogul 
governor to jiersuade him to remove to anotluT })()rt 
where be was less likely to clasli with the Portuguese. 
Two months were spent in negotiations, at the end of 
which the Portuguese; moved down the river to attack 
th(' English. Notwithstanding the prodigious supe- 
riority of their numliers, they were repelled both by 
land and sea, and the Ihiglisli were jiermitted to carry 
on their trade without furth(;r obstruction. The over¬ 
bearing temper of Sir Heairy, however, led to a quarrel 
'V'dth the Mogul governor himself, who ordered him to 
quit the port, without allowing him time to complete 
his bargmns or collect his debts. Having tried in vain 
to obtain admission to another port, he returned to the 
Ked Sei% where in retaliation for his supposed injuries 
at Surat, he detained all Indian vessels to a considerable 

^ Purchas’s Pilgrims, vol. i. book iii. chap. xi. sec. 5. 
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niiHiber, and took whatever merchandise he wished out 
of them, payin'^ tliem in Eurojiean articles for which 
they liad no d(‘sire.'"’ 

Ilavin^jf made up his cargoes l)y tin’s sort of com- 
mercijil piracy, li(‘ sailed for Ihintam to exchange them 
for tli(! ])roductiorjs of that region. He there suffered 
shipwreck, and finally died ivorn out with fatigue and 
anx’u'ty. 

A suhs('(juent expedition to Surat was more fortunate 
in its commander. (■a])tain 1>est not only prevailed on 
tli(‘ Mf>gul governor to renounce all memory of Sir 
II. Middh'toifs ])roce(‘dings, hut induced him to enter 
into many slipulations for the security of the English 
and their trad(‘, and to ])rocur(^ the ratification hy the 
IhnjHiror himstdf of the engagennajt thus concluded. 

Whilst ]i(^ was waiting for the ratification. Captain 
llest was attacked liy a numerous lhartuguese fleet 
and was obliged to maintain a contest which lasted 
for s(‘veral days, partly in the Tapti and partly in the 
o|>en sea. In the (‘iid the Portuguese were obliged to 
give up tlie attack and sail for Goa, while the English 
resumed tludr jiosition at Surat and were offered no 
further moh'station. The Portuguese, however, did 
not desist from the practice of treating even friendly 
powers as enemies if found within their exclusive limits 
In 1615 (/a))tain Downton, who was lying at the mouth 
of the Ta])ti with a trading vsquadron of four ships, was 
attacked liy a jiowerful armament commanded by the 
\dceroy of Goa in {)erson. He made up for the great 

‘ 1 thouglit wee slioukl do ourselves sonic riglit and them no wrong, 
to cause them to barter with us, woo to take their indicoes and other 
goods of theirs, as they were worth, and they to take ours in lien thereof.’ 
(Middleton in Purchas, book iii. chap. xi. sec. (i.) He afterwards often 
siicaks of ‘ rummaging’ Indian sliijis and taking what goods he wanted ; 
and we may conclude he paid for them, thougli at his own price. 
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inferiority of liis foi'cc by engaginji; the enemy among chap. 

sliallows and narrow channels, and, altliougii tlie attack - 

of the I*ortngri(!se was neitlier deficient in skill nor 
courage, and was n'liewed during several days, it was 
completely re])ulsed, and th(‘ vic('roy was constrained 
to return to (loa with considerahh' loss both in men 
and honour.' 

Perhaps th(‘ most important result of the Mogul 
grant to Captain lW>st was its enalAing tliat- olhcer to 
IcMive stationary factors at Surat.^ llitlu'rto the entire 
conduct of each voyage was left to t lu* commander, and 
Ids heliaviuur to tiu' natives varieMi with his character 
and the state of aliairs at the monuait. Ihit th(‘ factors 
soon made tlieinsedves ac(piaint.(‘d with the circum¬ 
stances of the country, and were (‘uahled to regulate 
their measures liy more extensive views. They dt^puted 
one of tlu'ir body to the Mogul’s court to solicit somii 
improveauent in their (irimin ; they also s(‘t on loot 
impiiries with a vic^w to opening a trade* with IVrsia, 
anel by the influence* which they ae*epiir(.'d from their 
knowledge ami tlie^ pe'rnianeucn of thc'ir residence, were*, 
the means of intre)due*ing more systvm into the pro- 
e*e(*dings of the Company than had hitherto been ob- 
serv(‘d. 

This te'ndeiicy to ivgular anel uniform admijustration 
^\'as promoted by a change whie*h had taken place in 
the arrange*ments at home. 

‘ The accounts of the early voyai^es ami <»tlier proceedings of the 
Com}»any are ta,ken from Bruce’s yl7r//.r//.v, Piirchas’s Pihfr 'm,% and Harris’s 
Voiiiujps. I liave also consulted Maepherson’s Itiduin (lommerre^ Murray’s 
Illdorn of and the teiitli volume of the Modoni Vu/mrsal IJiHtory ; 

hut the three last derive almost all thi;ir information from the preceKling 
three. T’he'statemeiits regarding the Portuguese sca-hghts are confirmed 
hy Faria , 

” Purchas, book iv. chai»s. vii. and viii. 

j) 2 
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CHAP. The first nine voyages of the Company had been 

_ carried on by separate Associations composed of siieli of 

tlie mem1)ers as cliosc^ to (‘inbark on each adventure, 
occasionally aflmitting other merchants who were not 
members of th(* Company. Macli voyag(' was managed 
by a su))ordinale (‘ommitt(‘(‘ appointed by the subscribers, 
though all \ve.r(‘ subject to the regulations of the (om- 
pany, and wen* to a c(Ttain (‘xUmt under tin; control of 
tli(! f!ov(‘rnor and Diri'ctors. Ihit in tin* year 
il was ri'sohed to raise a, geiK'.ral stock tfom all the 
members sutlichait to provide for four voyages to be 
c()nducti‘d on the principle oi‘ a joint-stock com])any, 
the [U’oiits being shared according to the amount of 
each man’s stock, and the whole to I)e exclusively 
condiictiMl by tin* tjovernor and Cin'ctors. 

A |)roof of imu’c'ased impoi'taiK'c of the Comj)any 
was soon afti*!’ atlbnhd by the ap])ointment of Sir 
l\o(' as ambassador from tin* King to the Creat 
Mogul for th(‘ sole ])ur|K)S(‘ of promoting its interests. 
Sir Thomas saih'd m tin* sj)ring of ItJiu, and was four 
y(‘ars absemt, of which he spent two at the court of 
dehiingiV.'' lie was a man of judgment and ability, 
as lie likewise ])roved in subse(|uent diplomatic em¬ 
ployments in Jhiro])e, l)ut he was opjiosed by all the 
infliK'iice of Mokern'b Khan, misreprescmted by the 
Portuguese, and ill sujiported by the Company’s factors 
from their own jealousies, and ])erha])s even from some 
narrow susjiicions on the part of tlie (bmpany itself,^ 
and the coiise(]uence was tluit tlie advantages he gained 
w(a*(‘ not ])roportioned to tlie high rank of his mission. 
The princijial additions made to the old grant were, a 


^ ii. ; book x. chap. i. 

^ See an extract of a letter from Sir T. Roe to the Company in Orme’s 
FraainrHt.'i. Vol. iii. of his works, p. 381. 
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general jierniissLon to CvStablish factories tliroii^-hout the chap. 

empire, especially in llengal, Sind, and Surat, together_ 

with soin(‘ rules calculated to ])rotect the English from 
exiictions, and to ficilitate the transit of their goods 
thi'ougli all })arts of India. 

TJie iiKjuiries of tlie Goin])any’s factors regarding 
IVrsia ended in tlie estahlisliment of a trade with that 
country. It was effected by m(‘ans of an agrecanent 
with Shah Abbas, but was opposed by the ]*ortugnesc, 
whoni the English were oblig(‘d to encounter in more 
than one naval action. h!i(‘se provocations, togetlier 
witli tlic threats of Shah Abbas, who would allow no 
neutrals in Iiis dominions, induced their factors to 
c()-o])erate with the Eersiaii monarch in an attack on 
Oriimz. Tlie ca])ture of the island was chiefly effected 
by the exertions ot‘the Ihiglish fleet, which Avere re})aid 
l)y a sliare in the booty, liy the estalhshment of a 
factory at Gombroon, and by other concessions in 
favour of the Coiujiany’s trade/*^ 

After tins the Comj)any carried their jealousy of the 
JPortuguese so far as to combine with their own in¬ 
veterate enemies the Dutch in a plan to wrest liombay 
from that nation. It proved abortive, and a joint 
exj)edition which was sent to Mocha in Arabia was 
repulsed with the loss of a large Dutch ship. The sea- 
fights between the English and Portuguese nevertlieless 
continued, but tlieir mutual {inimosity so far relaxed 
that in less than ten years the Viceroy of Goa made a a.d. 1634 - 
truce with the President at Surat and threw open his 
ports to English commerce. 

This pacification raised up a new enemy to the 

The ifeet is said by Hamilton to have consisted of five ships, well 
manned, and carrying one with another forty guns to each. {Acemnt of 
tha End Indies, i. 103.) 
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(loiiipany more formidalile tliaii tlie Portuguese. An 
Associatioii was formed to trade witli tlie newly opened 
ports l)y Sir \\\ Courteii, wlio sckous to liave been a, 
man of large prop(*rty, and wlio contrived to prevail 
on men of influence at the court of Charles I. to embark 
in his scheme. l>y their means a charter was granted 
to Courten in violation of that of the Com])any, and 
in a manner little creditabh* to the plain dealing of the 
King. 

The new (Ainpany W(T(‘ ))old and unscrupulous 
specidatois, not ])ossessed ol’ tlie e.vpmaence of the old 
Company, and not bound ]yy their engagements. They 
conse(juently became emliroiled with the natives in 
various manners, and were guilty of acts of violence 
nearly amounting to piracy. For all this the r(‘])r(‘- 
scaitatives of the old tiimpany were ludd responsilile by 
the local powers, and were HikmI and imprisoned for the 
otfences of (lieir rivals. At the same time the com- 
HKTcial c()m])etiti<)n of the two (.'ompanies, being guided 
l)y passion and not liy calculation, produced a glut of 
Indian commodities in Furop(‘, Avhich brought both 
Com|)anies to the brink of ruin, and these distracted 
counsels hail to bear u]) against the steady prudence of 
the Dutch Company, its maritime superiority, and the 
influence derived from its territorial possessions. As a 
last resourci* the two (hmipanies agreed to a union for 
five years ; an Act of Parlianumt was passed to form a 
new Company, and to give it power to enforce obedience 
on British subjects by the infliction of punishments. 

The new Company having latterly traded and made 
settlements in Africa, the trade with Guinea and on 
l)Oth coasts was granted to the new Company, but never 
made any figure in its history.*'^ 

* Tlie clotailH of the proceedings of the two Ouropanies will be found 
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l)nring all these diseoiimgemcnts, the old (onipany 
had never relaxed its exertions to extend and protect 
its trjide. Its ai];‘ents had before; fortified theii* factory 
at Ariiieg'oii on tlie coast of Ooroinandc;] (in IGlhS-D), 
and they now ol>tained a <i;‘rant of land at Maxlras, on 
Avhi(;h they erected Fort Si. (i(‘orge, and soon aftea* 
(1(M8~1) found(;d a town, tlu; revenues of whicli tliey 
expecjted would be suiHcient to defray the (‘X|)ens(' of 
the garrison.' lioUi of th(‘S(‘ forts were designed for 
])rotcction against the Dutch. 

dlie garrison of Arin(‘gon, though mounting t\V(‘lve 
guns, consisted of only twenty-thr('(‘ nuai, including t he 
factors, and that of Fort St. (h^orge at a latia* jxiriod 
amounted to no more than twenty-six soldi(;rs. 

The Company also attempted, though iinsiu'cessfully, 
to o])en a channel for commerce by th(‘ Indus to Labor, 
and tliey sent cargoiss to Ihissora and the Red Sea, 
wliich, liowever, did not I'epay tin; ex|)(;nse and risk. 
A more imjiortant step was thiar comimaicing a regular 
trade with Lengal for the conduct of which tliey estab¬ 
lished a. factory at Lalasore.'" 

On Ihirtiigal declaring lier ind('])end(aice of S])ain, 
the (amipany sent a mission of congratulation to (ioa, 
and immediately caitered on amicable relations with the 
Portuguese. 

Tlie profits of the Comjiany, while their trade was 
new, Avhile it was enrichetl hy cajitures and by forced 
exchange's, and before it had to contend witli tlie com¬ 
petition of the Dutch in the west of India, amounted 
on an average of the first eiglit voyagc'.s to from one 
hundred and thirty-eight to one hundred and seventy- 

in Bruce’s Macplierson’s Coimurrcf, the Jhiimrml History, x. 08, 

Dodsloy’s BkUmj <>f India, and Harris’s Voyuypti. 

Bruce’s Annals, i. 377 and 402. •' The native name is Bal^sar. 
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PISE OF BPITISH PoWKH IN INDIA. 

one per cent.^’ Bui tliis Avas a i-(‘tiini on a concern 
wliicli was not Abound uj) till the (‘iid of seven years, 
and after rnakinij the deductions re(|uisit(‘ for that and 
other reasons, the profits it is said were not ninch more 
than sufficient to make up for the risk.^ After tlie 
formation of tlie first joint stoek in Idlo, the average 
profit f(‘]l to eighty-st'ven and a half percent.;^ and 
during their suhsetjntait distrt‘ss('s they jirohahly could 
not olilain a full return of the outlay, for in lOdO the 
sciling p?ic(‘ of their stock fiil to si.xty per cent, (or 
forty j)(‘r etb-it. discount).** 

The ascendancy niaintaim^d hy the Dutch, as Avell 
during the war Avhicli Ibllowcul as at the ])eacc wliieh 
closed it, together with the disi‘i‘gai*d of the late Act 
and the (‘ueourageoumt given hy the IhoUndor to illicit 
traders (or, as they wvw \hvn culled, interlopers) in¬ 
duced the honipany to Avind \\\) their affairs and [)ut vij) 
hills in the lloyal lixehange otfering their privileges 
and fixe.d [irojierty t*or sale. 

This 1 (h 1 t,o n(‘w arrangements. Another (k)mpany 
Avas fornu'd and anotlua’ charter given, by Avdiich such 
of the interlopers as had not been I’uined during the 
previous transactions were included in th(gjoint-stock. 

During the controversy between the* old joint-stock 
Company and tlie advocates for free trade or a regulated 
Company, tlie argiinumts of tlic' hitter party Avere pre¬ 
cisely those of the political economists of the present 
day, and Averc at once admitted by the Company, Avhich 
rested its claims cntir(‘ly on special grounds. These 
Avere—besides the injustice of depriving them of the 

Tlio brat is the rate given in Maephorsonts Commrcc, and the second 
in Murray’s India, 

^ Maephereon, p, 02; see also Murray, i. 200. 

^ Bruce, i. 107. “ Macplierson, p. 117. 
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benefit of tlie factories tliey had established and the nwv. 
orants they had pi-ocnred at a i»’reat ex[)ense—that, . 

tliongii free or I’eg'ulated trade might succeed in a 
united monarchy like Turkey, where all affairs could 
he managed by the ambassador, tiny wen* ((iiite in- 
a])]>licahle to a country much of wlilch was divided 
among numerous ])etty chiefs and tla* rest distracted by 
civil war. In this last case expensivi* and defensible 
factories must be maintained ; a steady and skilful 
course must ho ])ursued with the native cl)i(‘fs ; and 
hirge presents must be made to (liose rulers, while 
ord(*rly and consistent behaviour must be enfona^d even 
on the trad(‘rs and mariners who ba<l int(‘rcourse wilh 
tlie coimnon natives ; that th(‘< Comj)any W(a‘e now 
under engagements to the* native chiefs which would ho. 
dissolved l)y the oj)ening of the trade, with a ])al|)able 
breach of faith, and a c(irtainty of forfinture of all grants 
and privileges ; and, moreover, that the violent inter- 
rin)tions offered by the l)ut(di and 1 Portuguese re(pnred 
to l)e resisted by largei’ vessels than |)rivate ])ersons 
could afford to inaintain. They concluded by a strong 
appeal to the ex[)erience of forty years and iho failure 
of all atteni|)ts atfr(*e ti-ade or regulated Companies that 
had been made during that period. 

Some of these ai*gumcnts might be answered, but 
on the whole it seems clear that the state of India at 
that period was not rij)e for a free coimmirce.' 

’ [The opposition to the Company at this time did not arise so much 
from private trarlers as from adventurers of the United Joint Stock, who 
prayed that the trade might be carried on by a Comi)any, but with liberty 
for each member to emidoy his stock in separate adventures, and the 
question raised was not between private enterprise and a protected 
Company, |mt between private trading and joint-stock management. 

This appears distinctly in the first paragraph of the petition of the Mor- 
cliant Adventurers, as set fortli in Bnice (i. 518): 

‘ A. free trade regulated will encourage industry and ingenuity, which 
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CHAP. On the llestoration, tlie (kinipuiiy received a new 
charter confirming* their possc'^sions, including the 
island of St. Helena wlii(‘li tliey had ()ccu[)ied on its 
heing aliandoned l>y iIk* Dutch, giving them authority 
to make war and peace with all powers not Christians, 
and to rais(* troops in Ihigland Idi* tlieir service, and at 
the same time streni»*tlienin<»‘ their liands av’ainst inter- 

on o 

lepers. 

In 1 r)(*)2 th.e island of Uomhay was ceded to the King 
as part of tlu; jiortion of his (pieen, tlie Infanta of I’or- 
tugal. Tlie Carl of Marlhorougli was sent out with five 
sliips to take ])ossession, and Sir A. Sliipmaii to act as 
(Jovernor on the King’s part. l>ut tlie surrender of the 
])lace was delayed hy the Portugnese ; first on account 
of a dis])ute regarding the exOait of the c(‘Ssion, and 
afterwards irom ohj(‘ct.ions to the validity of the. new 
Covenior’s commission ; so that the Ihiglish did not 
obtain j)oss(‘ssion fi)]* two y(‘ars. J)iiring this time. Lord 
Marlborough ri'turned to Ihigland ; and the intended 
garrison remained at Anjediva, an unhealthy island, 
wluu’e two-thirds of their numb(T died. Sir A. Shipman 
was among the victims ; and Mr. (A)ok(i, his secretary, 
Avho succe(‘dcd him, worn out with suffering, accepted 
tlie cession in the limited sense put u}ioii it by the 
rortuguese, and under a ca])itulation reserving many 
jirivileges to the inhabitants. This transaction was 
disapjiroved by the King, and Mr. Cooke was at the 

hath latitude and scope to exercise itself, whilst (3ach person hath tlie 
t.)rdering of his owne allaires ; whereas, on u joint stock, it is impossible 
fur one to improve cither, only to stand idle, without an opportunity to 
make use of his own tiileiits/ 

Those arguments would have had much force had the Government 
undertaken the ‘ regulation ’ and protection of the trade by fleets and 
fortified posts, but this being left to the traders, the necessaiy security 
could only be afl’orded by the resources of a Comjiany. 

The subject is pursued at greater length on a subsefiuent page. -En.] 
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same time superseded in tlie f^overiiiiieTit; and beiii^* 
deteeted in several instances of corruption, was ol)lii»'ed 
to fly to Gon, where he ])nt hinis(4f under the pro¬ 
tection of the flesiiits, and by their aid alterwards 
endeavoured to attack lionibay by open force. 

Disa-i^'reenjerits likewise *b)ok ])lace between the 
King“’s Governor of Bombay and the President of Surat 
(tlion< 2 ;h l)otli moderate and upri^*ht imai) ; and in KibS 
the Kinj>- found it ex})edient to put a, stop to thesis cad- 
lisions by giving nj) Bombay to tlu‘ (V)m])any. Tlie 
ti’ansfer >vas bill and comjdete, with the resei'vation 
of a (piit-rent of ten pounds. 

In the first years after the Goni[)any got possession 
of l)Oinbay, they |)ro(‘e(^ded to build shijis there for the 
deienee of the places to improve th(‘ fortifications, to 
establish a native militia, to invite native settlers by 
(‘xenijition from duties and otluT sorts of encourage¬ 
ment, to appoint courts of justice, to coin money, and 
to take measures for increasing their revenue. The whole 
rec(^ipts wlien they took charg(‘ amounted to (141)0/. a 
year. Tlie King’s garrison which enlisted with the Com¬ 
pany amounted to 150 Ihiglish soldiers and fifty-four 
native Portuguese or negroes, with twenty one guns. 

The Company had long been desirous of obtaining 
possession of this island and the nearest part of the 
continent, and had suggested the pnrcliase of them from 
the Portuguese in the year ]bo3. Their object was to 
procure a place of security against European and native 
attacks ; and they probablj?' expected (as at Madras) 
tuat the revenue of their acipiisition would defray the 
expense of the establishment. Up to the foundation of 
Jbirt St. .George (for Armegon was but temporary), 
they were the only Iftiropeans who attempted to 
trade in India without any territorial possession. The 
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JVirtug'ucseaiul Dutch occu])io(1c()nsi(ltinib]e doniinioiis ; 
and erai the Danes he^nin their ojierations (in l()21)l)y 
huildinjj^ a fort and town at TraiKjueliar, a district wJiich 
they held of tlie Naik of Taiijore/'-^ 

It was pro])a1)ly more owing to want of power than 
inclination tliat the iuiglisli remained on a different 
tlioting from their neiglibonrs ; ljut it lias often lieen 
maintained that such was the policy which they ought 
of their own accord to have adojited, and that prudence 
rcKpiinHl I hem to abstain trom the acrpiisition of forts or 
lands ; and (wen to disjiense with factories and stationary 
agents, and contiiuj themselves strictly to trading voy¬ 
ages. It is alleged tliat the possession of tcirritory or 
(‘ven of factories was injurious to them as dimmishing 
the profits of tlaar commerce, and as leading by a sort 
ol* necessity to a still further (‘Xtension of their domi¬ 
nions ; and it is contended that the same advantages 
might have been obtaiiUMl without any drawback, by 
jmrchasing cargoes ifom native merchants or European 
adventurers setth‘d in the country. This question 
stands on tlu; same ground as that regarding free; trade. 
The proposition is true of Avell-ordered and neighbour¬ 
ing countries ; tin; attention of individuals to their own 
interest will, when unobstructed, secure the accumula¬ 
tion of such commodities as the trader renjuires ; and if 
he is shut out of one country, by any rare occurrence 
such as invasion or revolution, he has timely notice to 
seek another market. lUit it was otlu^rwise in India 
after tlu' first years of Aui*angzib. A trader arriving 
after a twelvemonth’s voyage might find the European 
agent in a dungeon, and even the native inercliants 
driven away by the exactions of a bad Governor; 
he might find his ]>ort in tlie hands of plundering 

* Modi'vn Uinvinnl Ilhtory, ii. 11. 
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i\I{inittas, or the supply of all inercliandiso cut off hy the cilvp. 
distracted state of the surrouiidiiig countries, h.ven if 
lie met with none of these ohst ructions from the native's, 
he would still be exposed to European rivals ; and 
would have to maintain an uneepial contest with tin* 
influence conferred by the possession of territory and 
the skill derivt'd from permanent residence. 

The'.re was not erne of th(‘se suppose'd (‘onLini;'encie‘s 
wliie'h was not undeTi^'one; diirini^* the' ejarly voya-i^'e's of 
the Company ; and the e|U(‘stion is whedher it was imally 
prolitaJ)le to continue those hazardous spe'eailations, or 
to iiiemr some e'xjxmse' for the* juirpose^ of* gaining’ a, 

^TcateM* de'grce ()f seamrity? I'orts and territories are* 
only useful as airordini»- safety and iJeaamine'iiem to the 
t'ae‘tori(‘s. It is observable that the eamtinemtal nations 
still re'tain their trade, wherever they are' pe)ssesseal of 
teii’ritory, tliouo’h they have lost it in most plaems where 
they had only cornmereaal stations; anel so soein was the 
advantao’e e)f this sort ed* pre)tectie)n pere'cived, that tlie^ 
Eni»'lish (imipnny’s steeck, wdiich, before they had aiiy 
})ejssessie)ns of their own, was lonj>' selling at from sixty 
to sevemty pew cent., reise, some years aftew the acfjuisi- 
tion of Eonibay, to five hundreel per cent.*'^ 

The objection from the necessity of continued in¬ 
crease of eloniiniem is not bewnc out by the example of 
the Dutch in indid, or of the Danes, or even of the 
Pewtuguese after they ceased to make conquest their 
j)rincipal object. It lias certainly been otherwise with 

“ Sir Thomas Roe gave it as his opinion that the Portuguese and 
Dutch spent more on their territories tlian tliey gaijieil hy their trade, 
and that they never throve after they became independent powers in 
India. But it may ) e answered that tlie Portuguese ti*ade was an armed 
monopoly, jgid owed its existence to their political power ; and though 
the Dutch canded their buildings and establishments to an extravagant 
pitch, yet Jio one will contend that they were losers by their connection 
with the East. 
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tli(i Kndisli, ])iit it is not so dear that tlie (‘xtension of 
tlieir dominions lias Ijccn injurious either to Great 
IJritain or to India. 

The advanta|!;(i of sudi a retreat as liomhay hecaine 
more a|)])arent at the time from tlie iiiereasin<( disordei's 
of tlie (‘Oiintry. Sural Avas saeke(] l)y Sivaji in KUM 
and ai^'ain in 11)70, on hoth which occasions the J^ni»’lisli 
owed llieir safuy from the fi^'enerai calamity to tlie 
strc'Tie'lli of (heir factory and their own courage in 
dcfaiding it. Tin* conseijuence of tins Avas, that not 
long after the grant of liomhay the lh*esid(.‘ncy was 
transferred to that place, and Surat made a subordinate 
station ; hut to a\a)id exciting ji'aloiisy in the Mogul 
government, the Iha'sident Ava,s still to affc'ct to consider 
Surat as his head-quarters, and to r(‘si<l(‘, there as much 
as he thought i)(‘c(‘ssary, (‘onducting the affairs of 
liomhay tlirongh a di^puty. 

While tiu'se transactions Avere going on in the 
w(‘st of India, an extraordinary occurrence took place 
at Madras. Sir Ik AVinter, Avho liad been appointed 
Governor in KKil, Avas nanoved in Kilif), hut instead of 
surnaidi'i’ing his authority he imprisoned Mr. Foxcroft, 
Avho Avas appointed his successor, on jiretence of his 
having uttered treasonalde language against the King ; 
and ill sjiite of nqieatcd orders hoth from King and 
Gonqiany (which he treated as forgeries) lie rijtaincd 
possession for tAvo years. Serious apprehensions Avere 
(‘ntertained at one time oi‘ his making over the fort to 
the Dutch ; hut at length, lieing threatened with a 
naval attack and offered a free pardon on condition of 
submission, he gave up the place in August KhiS. 

For the ])eriod that succeeded, the Company enjoyed 
eoinjiarative tranquillity. They were disturbed indeed 
by a national war with the Dutch ; and the distracted 
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state of India, owing to the wars between tlie Moguls 
and Marattas, occasioned considerable interruption to 
tlieir trade, but they escaped witliout ])ermanciit injury 
from the war; and the imt)rovc(l value of tlieir stock, 
which has been mentioned, shows that their trade sur¬ 
mounted all the difficulties oj^Sjiosed to it. Tlui favour 
of the Crown had put down interlopers, and the same 
influence, with the possession of liombay and Madras, 
enabled them to assume something of the character of 
a Government. They accordingly made various regula¬ 
tions about their service, soiiKi unconnecb'd instances 
oi’ which may be mentioned befoic entering on a more 
general view. Among th(‘se was a reguhir system for 
rise in their civil service ; the lowest class, or ajiprentices, 
\vere, after certain periods for each rank, In become 
writers, factors, merchants, and senior merchants ; and 
nomination to employments was to be regulated by 
standing in the service. 

The civil servants were particularly directed to 
ap})ly themselves to the study of military discipline, so 
that in case of suddiai attacks, oi* of supcu’ior fitness for 
military duty, they might receive commissions. 

Anotlier improvemcJit was in organising a militia at 
liombay and Madras. At Bombay there were at one 
time (1672) 1,500 native militia, half armed with fire¬ 
arms and half with lances ; but at a later period (1676) 
this force was reduced to 600 (probably employed more 
regularly and permanently), who were paid by the 
principal inh abi tants. 

The Government of Bombay seem at this early 
period to liave been struck with the idea of introducing 
European .discipline among their native troops ; for 
in 1682 they write to the Directors, reminding them 
of their frequent applications for European officers to 
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OHAP. coitiinand tlie militia, and add that ‘without heinir 
exercised and trained up, they will never stand to do 
any good’ (Paper's at the India House). In 1()84 
they introduced an innovation which likewise showed 
a tendency to put tlie native troops on a footing with 
the I{luro[)cans. Tliis was their entertaining 200 
Ih'ijpiits, wlio were to ha divided into two companies, 
to lu‘ (ujder cliiefs of their own caste, to use their own 
arms, aud \YlK‘n on duty to he blended with the regular 
Ihiro|)eau troops. Tliese seem to have been beneficial 
regulations, luit tlu‘ general governiiu'nt of tlie Company 
was conducted on tlie narrowest ])riiTciples, and dis- 
]day(Ml a total want of skill and consistency. They 
W(‘re incessajitly changing the scats and the form of 
tlieir Pn'sidencies, and extending and diminishing tlie 
number of their factories. Tli(;y were equally un- 
st(*ady in tlidr treatment of their agiuits, sometimes 
showing a capricious confidence in individuals, and 
tluai censuring and removing them with as little cause. 
Tlieir trimming policy between Sivaji and Aurang/ib 
was a mattci’ of necessity ; but by allowing contribu¬ 
tions to 1)0 levied on tlumi by every jictty nija on the 
Malabar coast, they fell into contemjit with the native 
chiefs, and invited further oppression. When roused 
to something like lesistance, they gave their servants 
disci'ctionary authoi’ity to make war on native states ; 
yet while granting these powers to their governors, 
and at the same time stimulating them to measures of 
defence against the Dutch, and to the assertion of their 
disputed privileges against the Portuguese, they reduced 
A.B. 1 G 7 S- the garrison of Bombay, the seat of their supreme Presi- 
deney, to 180 men, the militia being at the same time 
abolished ; Fort St. George, when threatened by an 
army of 4,000 Dutch and 12,000 troops of Golconda, 
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could only muster 250 soldiers besides some native ^'i|Ar. 
irregulars; and this was in l()74-5—before the great -- . - 
reduction. 

But the error wliich most injured their interests 
was their iiiade(juate remuneration to all descriptions 
of persons in their employment. A civil servant alh'r 
five years’ residence h\ India, received 10/. a year ; the 
salaries of the higlier ranks were on the same scale. 

Tlie memlxTs of (kmncil had 80/. a year, the i)eputy 
Governor of Bombay, 120/., and the President at Surat, 
who had the su])rem(i control over all their adairs in 
India, 300/.* Tliese functionaries had not, as in England 

At tlic time of these re<lijoti(ms the «al)un(laiico of money ami tlie 
expense of living in England were increasing at a rate never before 
known ; and it is singular that our knowledge of this fact is principally 
derived from the writings of Sir Josiah Oliild, by wliose orders the 
reductions were made in India. (Hume’s JUstonj, viii. 112!).) 

[Dr. Fryer, a surgeon in the service of the East India Oom])any, 
vivsited Surat and Bombay in KJ74, and gives the following aeconui of the 
sjilarics of the Company’s servants at the time. 

‘ Tile wliole mass may he comprehended in tliese classes, viz. 
merchants, factors, and writers ; some lUuecoat hoys also liave been 
entertained under notion of ap})rcntices for seven 3’ears, wliieli being 
expired, if they can get security, they are caj)able of employment. d’Jie 
writers are oldigod to serve live years for 10/. per annum, giving a liond 
of oOO/. for good beliaviour. After wliicli they commence factors and 
rise to preferment and trust, according to seniority or favour, and there¬ 
fore have 1,000/. bond exacted of them and liave their salary augmented 
to 20/. per annum for tliree years ; then entering into now indentures, are 
made senior factors, and lastly, merchants after three years more ; out of 
whom are cliose chiefs of factories as places fall, and are allowed 40/. per 
annum during their stay in the Comiiany’s service, liesides lodgings and 
victuals at the Company’s charges.’ 

Notwithstanding the meanness of these emoluments, these public 
servants are described as vying witli their superiors, and ‘ in their 
respective factories live in like graiulenr.’ The cliiefs of the factories 
maintained great state. The following is the account of the President. 

‘ The President has a largo commission and is Vice Rcaju ; he has a 
council, and a guard when he walks or rides abroad, accompanied with a 
party of horse v^hich are constantly kept in the stables, either for 
l>loa.surc or service. Ho lias his cliaplains, physicians, surgeons, and 
domestics, linguist and mint-uuister. At meals he has li:s trumpets 
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CHAT nt that period, fees, ])orqTiisitcs, and patronage to make 
up for their small salaries; unless they eould gain 
something 1)3^ ])cruliitlnn in managing^ the Coinpany^s 
invest?nei]ts, or could defraud the Mognrs revenue hy 
applying the (‘xemptions givum for the Company’s 
for(‘ign trade to inland trallic of their own, they had 
no r(‘sou]*ee hut to trad(‘ with Ihiropc in violation of 
tlieir dut y and (mgageanent. Accordingly the Company^’s 
own S(!rv:uits wen' always among the most dangtTous 
ijitcrlopri’s ; j‘(*j)(‘ated orders were issued agahist their 
private trade'; and one' (lovernoi* was sent on a special 
mission with the unusual s.alary of .500/. a year, on 
])urpos(‘ to ]mt a stop to th(‘ jwactice. 

Th('. year which succ(‘eded the' great reductions in 
1 ()7S-1) was dislinguisli(id by tlie rea])pearance of avoived 
interlopers, a ship Inang Imilt at Cadiz lor the express 
j)uri)os(‘ of illicit, trade with India. Wliether the civil 
servants of tlu* Company were comvrned in this under- 
A.D. u; 82 - taking does not appear; but a few years later two of 
the memb(‘rs of Council at Surat (Mr. Boucher and 
Mr. Ik‘tit) w(M*(‘ rlet('ct(‘il in a connection with tlie 
intcr!oj)(*rs, then become more nuuK'rous, aiid in in¬ 
trigues with the Mogul governor of Surat, tending to 
])ersuade him that a jk'W (a)mpany, l)y wliich they pre- 


ushor in hia courses, aiul aoft music at liis table. If lie move out of his 
eliamber the silver staves wait on him ; if he go abroad tiie JJaiidarines 
and Moors under two Htandards march before liim. He goes sometimes 
in the coach, drawn by large milk-white oxen, .sometimes on horseback, 
other times in Taleiikcons, carried by Cohors, Mussulman iiorters ; always 
having a sondirero of state carried over him ; and those of the English 
inferior to him have a suitable train.’ (Vide .1. Talboys Wheeler’s 
AuWi/ Tiecxtrd.'i of lyriUsh Imlla, from which the preceding extracts are 
ipmted.) Dr. Fryer accompanied an embassy to the court of Sivajl, 
and was present at a coronation where this robber chieftain appeared 
in great pomp. Mr. Wheeler gives some extracts from tlie travels of 
Mandelslo, who visited Surat in KnlB, and gives a particular account of 
the social life of the English at the time.—Em] 
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tended to be cinjdoycd, was williiii;- to concede to him 
rriucli greater advantages tlian lie derived from the old 
one. Still more rninoiis was the parsimony with wliicli 
tliey regulated the jiay of their military (^stablisliment. 
hA'cn beflire their last rediictioig all tli(^ inx)ps at 
Dombay had miitinied under their commanding otiicer ; 
one of the mutineers was shol, but the claims of tlui 
wliole were admitted. Alter the reduction, tlie number 
of trooiis at IJombay fell otf at one tini(‘ to 100 men ; 
and this small body complained that fluar pay at the 
existing jirice of provisions was inadixiuate to their 
ban' sup])ort. Soon afterwards the ('ompjuiy (who liad 
before imposc^I a sort of conscription on thc' inhabitants) 
directed an increase to the taxc's, and thus completed 
tli(‘ disatiection of all classes. At last things came to a 
pitch which could no longer lie borne, (aij)tain Keigwin, 
the commander-in-ehief (who at one time had a seat in 
Council), was allowed six shillings a day for his pay, 
in which (Wery descri|)tion of claim was to lie included; 
the local government made a small addition as subsis- 
teiK^e money, but the (om])any iiisist(Ml on a rigid com- 
j)liance with tlieir former orders, and directed the money 
advanced to Kei<» win and some which had been issued to 
the private soldiers on another a(*count to be rel'unded. 
In these circumstances, the troops mutinuHl and dejiosed 
the ltej)uty Governor ; they declared that they held the 
place for the King, and iiroclaimed Keigwin governor ; 
and these acts were .at once accepted liy every indivi¬ 
dual in the island. A year elapsed before this mutiny 
was put down, and tlien it was effected by a force under 
a King’s officer, to whom, as liis Majesty’s representa- 
ti\a‘, tlie,mutineers surrendered. During their revolt, 
they were careful to do nothing inconsistent with their 
allegiance, nor was their rule attended with any extortion 
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CHAP, or misgoveriuDcnt. There was not a drop of blood 

...1.. slied tlirouglioiit tlie traiisaelion ; tliey attended to the 

piddic inten'sts witli foreign states ; they niaintained 
thems(j1v(is on the regular i'(‘V(*nne of the island, a sum 
of inoii(‘y wliieli they liad seized in a Oonipany’s ship 
being k(‘j)t iinjouche<l, and restored when the fort was 
giv(‘ii np. A fr(‘e pardon was one of llie eonditions of 
their surrender ; and if so oijst inate a mutiny could 
t‘V(‘,r !'(‘ p)*udently oviavlookcnl, it would liave lieen in 
th( ir instance. 

Tdu‘ suppression of this r(‘volt allowed (he Company 
to turn its athaition to the interlopers, who had now 
inen'ased to a serious exbait. Its affairs were at that 
time entirely und(‘r the infliKauic of Sir dosiah Chihl, a 
great Lomlon nieivhant, at tla* prc^sent day still well 
known for his writings on tli(‘ ])rineiples ofcoinmeree. 
Ilis brother, afterwards ctX'atxMl a baroni't l)y the name of 
Sir flohn Child, resided at. Surat or r)oiiiI)ay, but was for 
the most important pai't of liis career (iovernor-Ceneral 
of all India. 

Doth brothers Avere distinguished by their zeal ibr 
the (k)m[)any’s service*, and their measures procured 
them a])plause from their employers and honours from 
tlu‘ir so\’ereign. The* I'eward may have been more than 
was dui! to their s(‘rviees, in ivliieh they showed more 
adivity than judgnuait, but it was ove^rbalaneed by (lie 
oblo([uy which most historians have* agreeel to east on 
their internal gov'ornment, on the* faith e)f a. single and 
very eloubtful witness. 

The arbitrary spirit of’the times, the*irown presump- 
tie)n in foreign politics, ami the narrowness of their 
vi(‘ws e)n many ocea-sie)ns, give us ge)e)el ground to ima¬ 
gine a harsh anel overbearing administration through¬ 
out ; but even e.)f this there is no proof, and tlie ex- 
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travaj»Tiiit iHi])utations of tyranny and (‘nielty whicli ciUF. 

liave ))een ])ronglit against tliein, are not only unsup- . 

ported l)y I'videnee but ineonsistent witli known facts.'^ 

Tlie greatest [)art of the clamour wliieh lias been so 
widedy ecboed, arose out of tlieir ti*eatment of the in- 
te]*lr)p(*rs, wliom tliey certainly used every exertion t(') 

])Nt down. 

'ri]os(‘ adventurers were mostly British subjects who 
(‘{|iiipped their vessels claudestinely in Ihigland ; and 
a( a later period in the ports of tli(‘ (\)ntinei]t or in tlu' 
American Colonies. Tliey were ol‘ tlinv classes. The 
iirst were merely illicit traders, who wi'n* guilty of no 
ii*r(‘giilarities excejit such as are insi'parahle from dis- 
ngard of tli(! law ; tlu' second, wlaai iinsiiccessfnl in 
ti’ad(! had recourse to fraud and jiiracy ; th(‘ third were 
avow(‘d buc(‘aneers, fitted out in the West Indies for 
])iracy alone. 

Some even of the first class became dangerous to 
tlie existence of tin? Comjiany, as well as destructive of 
its exclusive privilege, by wliieh alone tlie charge offul- 

■’ The single witncaa alluded to is Captain Hamilton, wlntse plain, 
vehement, sailur-like style is well adapted to gain confidence ; hut ho 
was himself an interloper, wrote from memory many years after tlie time, . 
and was ready to believe every stoi-y that made against the Company 
and their servants, especially against those who liad given liim j»ersonal 
ofience. He cliarges both the Childs in general terms with the blackest 
crimes, but against Sir John he brings forward specific instances of fraud, 
subornation of perjury, instigation to forgery, poisoning, and sacrilege 
(Hamilton, i. 185, 150,103, JOO). It could only be by stifling complaints 
that the jterjietrator of so many atrocities could escajie tlie highest jienalty 
of the law ; yet Sir John Childs sent Captain Keigwin and some others 
of tlie mutineers, as well as many interlojiers, to England ; he was on 
bad terms witli the Judge of Admiralty at Jhunbay (Bruce, ii. 605) ; and 
was constantly in communication wdfh oflicers of the Boyal Navy ; so 
that any attempt to ct dine the knowledge of his misconduct to his own 
Covenimeni iiinst liavc been futile. Harris’s VuytHjcii and Dudley’s //?«- 
/mg, which are sometimes referred to as independent authorities, take 
their accounts verbatim from Hamilton. 

Dr. Davenant, referred to in Macplierson, p. 241. 
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(illini*’ its enjjj{iii;oiD(‘iits to tlu* statti (‘oiild b(] defrayed. 
Tli(‘ir first l(‘aders AV(‘r(* Mr. lioiudn'r and Mr. IVtit, 
botli Coin])any's servants, wlio when detected by their 
ernjiloyei's, took r(;fnt»e with the Moirid governor of 
Surat, and were stroindy sns])(‘cted of instigating th(i 
iniitine(!rs of Doinbay, with whom they certainly eor- 
respoiuU'd, and to whom ^Ir. lV*tit re])aired after the 
bn'aking out, of t.lui n^volt.' lloiielier went to Auranga- 
Imd, and (unployi'd every (‘XCTtion to excite the Mogul 
(lOvermiKMit against th(‘ ('om])any. The other classes 
wx're still more hurtful to tlu^ (\)mj)any ; they injured 
its ci'ecJit by tlicar j)ecuniary transactions and ex])osed 
it to 1‘isk by their excesses, its agents being held re¬ 
sponsible (ATii for the pirates, and lined and imiirisoned 
i‘or their misdeeds. 

\dgoi*ous measure's werci ado])ted against all classes 
of these otiend(‘rs. A great number of their ships wxtc 
sei/eel l)y the King’s and Company’s cruisers, and con- 
(h'nim'd as ])riz(‘ by competent tribunals on the spot, 
and forty-eight of the persons principally concerned 
Avith them we're se'iit home and prosecuted criminally 
be'fore the Court of King’s In'iicli.^ 

There seems to have been nothing irregular in these 
prexH'exlings ; but the strong temptation to commit 
tlie offence against Avliicli the^ vere directed, and the 
numeu’ous pi’osevutions wliich were necessary to repress 
it, afford the weightiest arguments against establishing 
('xcTisive privileges without necessity, or neglecting to 
abolish them the moment tliey cease to be reqninxl.'^^ 

l)ut file ambition of the (djilds wasnotsatisfHxl with 
the extirpation of the interlopers. The Directors, in- 
fluenci'd by their counsels, now C(.)ntemplated the forma- 

' Brucii’s Anuah^ iii. 130, 135. Bruco, ii. 551. 

See iKito at the end of the chapter. 
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tion of a sort of coinmeiriiil (Mn[)ir(‘, an imitation of tlie 
Uutoli, wlio (as they sai<1) made their ])o\ver the fouim 
(hition of their commerec and drew prolits from their 
tc'rritory more tliaii siitheicnt to meet llie expense' it oeea- 
sionedd ‘ Witliout that/ they observed at a, hiter period, 

‘ we are but as a great number of interlopers, united by 
his ^lajesty’s royal charter, lit only to trade where no 
body thinks it their interest to ])rev(ait visf “ With a view 
to tliis object they jwoposed to increase and strengthen 
boinbay and Madras, and to ol)tain b'lTitory enough to 
dc'l’ray the cliarges of each ; tiny jwoposed to a(*(piir(‘ 
a similar strong post at Prianian in Suniati’a, or somc^ 
other ])lace in the hastern Sc'as, ))ut ahov(^ all tiny d(‘- 
cided to eoiKjUcr (hittagong in In'iigal from th(‘ Mogul, 
and there to establish tlu^ chief seat ol’ their ])Ower. 
Tliese possessions were to be called Itigencies, and tx)be 
considered as imh'.pendent territories undcT the ju’otec- 
tion of the British Crown ; and in conformity to this 
resolution tluy directed that Miis Majesty’s Union 
Hag’’' should be hoisted at their juhicipal stations. 
This ])roject is often spoken of l)y the Comi)any and 
their servants as tlu'ir ^great design.’ 

but tlie scene of tlieir dominion was still to be the 
sea-coast, and its object the security of their trade : the 
bold project afterwards imagined ))y another nation, of 
embarking in tlie wars and politics of the inti'rior, and 
of coTKpiering India, by means of native troo])s and 
native allies, was far above; their conception. Viewed 
with reference to their own limited oliject, th(*ir scluane 

' Dnicf, ii. riAl, * Druce, iii. 7H. 

’ nriict!, ii. r)aO. Ttiis (listiDctioTi luTwi'c;?] the; luitional and per¬ 
sonal colours of tliu f\ ini; was scciiiinf,dy inUaulcd to proUad. tlic (Vanpany’s 
‘»wn protcitsions fo a sort of soviuHMji'Mty, and is still k(![>t up in Itnlia, 
where the royal standard is never disjdayed. 

[It should be noted that tliis was written before the transfer of the 
Oovcrnmeiit of India to tlic Crown.— Ed.] 
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was ill (‘oiitriviul, lor sucli possjssions as tlit; Hutcli 
had acquired in si'paratc* islands or in the slat(‘s of petty 
rajas, wer(‘ not so etisily to be disnieinbered from the 
Mof^nl lhiipir(‘, tlien cxtendini^ its dominions by the 
con((uest ol'ii(*iL;h))oiirin^* kinmloms. 

Ibit as tli(‘ fl]‘st and i;r(‘at(‘st of the operations con¬ 
templated was tli(! invasion of Juai^al, i(. is n(‘C(\ssary, 
befoH' ])roe(H‘dinn- fiir(li(‘r, to lak(i a summary vi(‘W of 
tla* slal<‘ of hnylish affairs in that provincce Though 
Sir T. Ion; had prevailed on dc'luinyir to o-rant a 
tirman for th(‘ (\srablishm(‘nt of trade and factories 
tliroii^hout his dominions, yi't tlu' Company had derived 
little advantai2;(‘ from it in llcny'al until chanet‘ procured 
th(‘ni tli(‘ assistanc(‘ of a local ruh'r. This was Prince 
Shiijji, whose favoiirile mistix'ss liad IxHm cur(‘d of a 
daiiyerous illn(^ss by Mr. nrouii^hton, oik* of the Com¬ 
pany’s suru'(‘ons, and who r(‘paid tlic* beiudit by steady 
kindness to the* author. Mr. Prouyliton used his iiiHu- 
ence to oblain an ord(‘r yiviny cMi'ct to the iinmin, 
in eonse(jU('n(*(‘ of which three or i'our factoru'S were 
erected and trad(' was (‘.arried on livi^ of duties. 

Shuja’s order ceased to Ik* valid on his deh'at and 
expulsion by Auranyzib, but tlu* Pmy’lish eontrived by 
bribing’the ii‘ov('rnors jo o))lain a ])reearious enjoyment 
of their [)rivileji^’(‘s till about IfitSO, when the defect of 
th(*ir titl(! was discover(‘d by tlie viceroy of the day. 
d hey were then com])ell(‘d to pay two per cemt. customs 
like the Mussulmans, and (»ne and a half per cent, as 
the flezia or infidel tax ; and in s|)ite of their exertions 
botli at Delhi and on tlie spot, that amount continued 
afterwards to be ]eYie<I.'^ The exaction of three and a 
half ]>er cent, as customs could not be brought forward 

■* Tlie above aeeoinit is from a veport in the i^acors at ttic India 
Honse, written in UiHl. 
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as a griovancp, es[>oci;illy ns tlu‘ l)iitcli paid lour and a (’HAE. 
liaK'. l)iit tlie l^Ho-Iisli ]iad otlier oToimds of C()in|daiiil : 
obstructions bad b(‘en tlirown in the way of tlicir trade 
for the ])ur])()se of extorting’ bribes, tluar debtors were 
])rotected against tlietn, and oilier minor annoyances 
occurred from time to timi*.*. Ibit tin; most seiioiis were 
tlie forcil)l{^ release of some jua-sons in tlu; (nmpany’s 
service from tlieir custody at lliigli in KiZb, in tb(‘ 
course of ^^dlicb the elii(‘f agint at tlu! place; was 
wounded ; the imjirisonment of tlieir vakil oi* nalivn 
agent ; the levy of a tine of 500/. from liim, and tlie 
siisp{;nsion of tb(;ir trade for six montlis before^ this tine 
was l(!vied. A still more violent outrage Avas com- 
iiiilted in KiSO at Tatna ; that, bowever, was not in 
langal, but in the adjoining province of ISeliar. Tlu; 
(oni])any’s Kiiropean agent there, liaving refused wliat 
Avas nominally a I'ree gil‘t to a. new governor, was seizeal 
at the factory, dragged barefoot to llajipui*, the txan- 
jiorary residence of the govcirnor, and kejit in irons 
until be jiaid a forced present of ninety pounds.’' 

Serious complaints of these oppr(;ssions Avere ad¬ 
dressed to the vic(;roy of Hengal ; tlie Governor of 
]\Iadras, to wliich Presidency Pengal Avas then sub- 
ordinab;, even went so far in ItJSd as to inform biin 
tbal thoiigb tlu; English were a peaceable people, they 
' could not suffer such unreasonable abuses.’About 
the same time the (Jovernor sent a native agent to 
Aurangzib’s camp, and continued to urge bis com¬ 
plaints from time to time in respectful but manly lan¬ 
guage, Avitbout receiving any redress.^ 

Tliese were tbc grounds on Avliicb the Company 

^ See list of grievances enclosed in Governor GylFord’s letters to the 
Nabob, dated September 17, 1()84. (Papers at the India House.) 

^ Letter above referred to. 

’ Papers at the India House, February and March, 1080-7. 
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(‘iitcired on a war, wliicli tliiy must liavp tlioniu^lit in 
its(*li' (](‘siral)l(*, as a ii(‘(*(‘ssary pai’t o( tli(‘ liiKiliiHait of 
their ^o-(‘at design. 

IT tlie ohjirt of iliat <li'siyn was In-yond tlie Com¬ 
pany’s stri'iiytli, tlie means adopted for attaining it 
were still more disprojioitioiu'd to the end. 

An (‘xpedition was pi-ejian'd in l’]ngland nndiir the 
cx|»ress sanetion of the King. It (.‘onsisted of ten sliips, 
eai*rying tVom t\\('lv(‘ to siAxaity gains, and was to lie 
eommanded on tlici outward voyage liy Captain Nieliol- 
son, nmler a commission from the King as vice-admiral; 
hilt th(‘ agent in Txaigal was iiltimati'ly to lie admiral 
and command('r-in-chief, and six comjiaiiic'S of soldiers 
(^100 men each), which were' siait out. hy this oppor¬ 
tunity, were \Ct without, caplmns that they might, he 
comniandeil hy the nuaulH'rs of (/Oiineil. d he troops 
wen' to 1)(‘ coniph'U'd in India to 1.000 num, and the 
shi[)S to ninet('('n sail, small and great. 

The des[)atch of this (‘xpedition was to he ki'pt a pro¬ 
found secrc't. It was to commence hy taking Chittagong, 
which was to 1h‘ strongly fortifu'd and (Mpiipped with 
200 pieces of ordnaiKH*.. An alliance was at the same 
time to Ih' made' with the neighliouring liaja of Aracain, 
and it was tlien to move on to Dacca, at that time the 
residence of tlu', vievroy of Ihaigal. and to compel that 
functionary to cc'de the city and territory of Chittagong, 
and to grant many other privileges and immunities 
thoiighout his province. The expcalitioii wuis next to 
proceed against the King of Siam, and was to oblige 
him to make satisfaction for some injuries offered to tlie 
Knglish trade. This done, it was to conquer and for¬ 
tify tlu' int('nd(‘d Kasti'rn Kegency at Priaman, which 
Avas to lie on a larger scale than Madras ; and after all 
this it Avas to sail to the AVest Coast of India, and to 
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conquer Salsette iiiid other dispiGed torriiorit^s IVoni tlie 
Portuguese.^ As if this was not em|)loyiiu‘ut eiioiigli 
for 1,(H)0 men, Sir flohn Child at ])Oinbay suggested 
tliat they should cheek the power of the Dutch on the 
Malabar coast; and the Company themselves, before 
tliey had heard of the result of tlie lirst ojH'rations, sent 
ord(Ts to the Governm(*nt of Madras to assist the King 
of Golconda, (of whose extinction tliey W(‘re not ap¬ 
prised) against the Dutch. 

These ill-conceived measures W(‘re mor(‘ absurdly 
(‘XCCutiHl. Instead of fixing the naide/vaxis at th('ir 
own ])ort of iMadras, from wluaici' tlu'ir expedition 
might have sailed unsuspected to Chittagong, and 
might ev(Ti have retaiiunl that n(‘arly d(‘taclu‘d district, 
they ordered their force to assendde. at Hugh, in t\u‘, 
heart of the province of Inaigal ; and instead of direct¬ 
ing their (ioviTnor-Gimeral to secure their interests 
liefore tlui war broke out, and to lay down a combined 
])lan of operations, they sent their orders through the 
GoviTiior at Madras to be executed by their agents in 
Dengal, and left the Governor-General, n^siding in tlu^ 
Mogufs city of Surat, in total ignorance of the ])rogress 
of events in oth(‘r parts of India. 

The consef[uences w(ire such as might have been 
expected. The Naliol) of Dengal took the alarm at the 
lirst arrival of additiomil troojis within his jirovince, 
and sent a force of his own to observe their motions ; 
mutual siisjiicions of the parties led to an affray ; the 
English behaved with great gallantry and took Iliigli, 
but having no use for an inland town they gave it uj) 
on a convention, and retired to Chiita Natti, twenty 
miles lower down the river, and the s])ot on which 
f’alcutta now stands. It would have been easier for 
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^ Druce, ii. 558, &c. 
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CHAB. tlicir (‘X|)(‘ctB(l r(*i)ilnrc(‘iiient to join tlinm llinre tlian 
at iRit l)(‘in^ tlin‘att‘ii(‘(l by tlie N{il)ol) of Ixaigal, 

tlu‘y alUirwanls niovi^d still Iowct down tlin river to 
February, llijeli. This spot was prot(‘eted by a sliallovv cbannel 
A-n. 1087. j| l|j(. ^vas low, unhealthy, 

and oidy supp]i(‘<l with brackish Avater. (hi their way 
to tliis placi* th(‘ hhiylish d(•str(yed the fort of Tanna, 
and th(‘\ afterwards sent sonu' s]ii[)s to Ihdasdr, which 
pliiiKlcrcil tin* town and d(‘stroyed many vi'ssels in the 
liarboiir. 

lint tTe (TnnaO^ of Hi)(‘l! rapidly reduced their 
nmnhers and iinpair(‘<l their (‘ilii'icncy ; and wlien a de- 
ta(‘hni(‘iit of the Naholi’s cani(‘ to attack them, they 
W('i*e so ill otr for sii])pll(‘s and saw so little prosjx'ct of 
nllinialt' success, that after delimdiny tlumisiTvc's gal¬ 
lantly against t<‘n times their numlKT for fan' days, 
they Were compelled to come to terms and to return to 
May, A.I), their old position at (’huta Natti. 

The t(‘rtiis agreed on were tavoni’ahhy jiromising 
ground to Imild a factory, a comjiromise idiont the cus¬ 
toms, and otlic'r advantag(‘s ; Imt the vic(‘i*oy Avithheld 
his ratification, and a corn'spondence ensued Avhich 
lasted t ill Noveinb(‘r KiST, wlam h(‘ heard of the taking 
of (iolconda by Anrangzib and thought himself entitled 
to dictate what h'rms h(' pleased. No fiirthia’ tittack, 
however, was made on the Ihiglish, and things remained 
in the same state till the arrival of fresh troops and 
new ordiR's fi’om Ivngland oceasioncid the renewal of 
active ojierations, as will be mentioned in its jiroper 

End of ])laee,'' 

1()8S. 

Lottors of Mr, Cluiniock, Mr. Bnulyll, and Mr. (lyflbnl at the India 
Houso, with native letters and a<^reenients and other enclosures. Also 
Sir John Ohild’s letters to the Conijwiiiy in the same collection. The 
instnictioiLS of tho Coinj)any to Sir J. Child and the other Oovernors, if 
they still exist at the India House, cannot readily be found. 
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The news of the preiiiature rupture in lU'no’ul 
readied Sir John Child at Sunit, wlieri' he was residina* 
within the power of the Mogad governor, and to ;dl 
appearance on terms of uninterru])ted friendshi[) with 
liiiu. It was probably ascribed by tlie goveiaior to 
some local irregularity to’wliich he was aeeustonu'd 
both on the part of Ids countrymen and tlie Ihiropeans. 

Jt was not diflieult therefore for Sir ?). (Idld to 
teni|)orisc witli him till sidli(*ient tinu' had elapsed to 
allow of his finding some |>retence for going to Bombay, 
aeeom])anied by some of the members of his Council.‘ 

As soon as he found himself in safety, h(Mh'spatelu‘d 
a ^'essel to Surat to endeavoui* to bring off tli(i la^st ol‘ 
the Company’s servants, and at tlu' same tinu* sent. 
slii])s to the Red S(‘a and Persian (iulf to st^i/a' on tlu‘ 
Mogul vessels ther(‘, and detain the i)ass(mgers as 
hostages for the English at Surat. All this was doiiii 
witliout the slightest intimation of intend(Hl hostilities 
to the gov(‘rnor of Surat, a.nd the plan was to ])reserv(^ 
all a[)j)earances of cordiality towards him until the 
Ihiglish still in his |)ower shoidd be removiMl to a [dace 
of safety. Rut it was disconcerted by a blunder of one 
of the ca])tains, who seized a Surat ship on th(‘, Indian 
coast, on wliich tlic Pngiisli at that place were thrown 
into confinement. Sir flohn (Jiihl then seized on as 
many Mogul vessels as were within his reach, not, he 
said, as an act of hostility, but in the way of reprisals, 
with an understajiding that the ships woidd be given 
np as soon as the C(Rn])any’s servants were icleased and 
their property which liad been seized at Surat restored, 
lie, however, prepared for war by entering into a treaty 
with the i\Iarattas, who were always niady for any com¬ 
bination against the Moguls: he also sent a statement of 

’ Bruce, ii. dOO, Ac. 
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Iiis grievances and demands to tliegovernor of Surat. It 
contained just grounds f<n* complaint and remonstrance, 
but ])erlia[)s noiui snflicient to justify war, and certainly 
none to gi\x‘ a j)retext for the abrupt commeneernent of 
hostilities without a di'claration. Nevertheless, it was 
rec(‘ived with temp(T by the governor of Surat, and 
nc‘gotiations wvw. still going oii wlien the vessels from 
th(‘ b’(‘d Sea and Persian fJulf returned with many 
|)riz(‘s, lake'll b('for(‘ tlu' imprisonment of the English, 
and it b('ram(‘ impossilile any longer to disguise the 
existeiice ot war.”'^ Put tlie gov(*rnor of Surat (who 
had Ix'eii lately appoiiitovl) is said to have been well 
dispos('d to th(‘ Iniglish, and at all events he could 
have foi*(!se('n nothing but loss of revenue from the 
interruiition of their eommereie lie therefore encou¬ 
raged th(‘ d('taiiied English to write* to Sir rl. Child and 
invite him to the neighbourhood of Surat to negotiate. 
Sir flolin eaiiu* with a ll(‘(*t to the mouth of the Tajiti, 
and at h'ligth madi* an agrei'iia'iit,” to all ajipearanee so 
satisfactory, that the* Comjiany on hearing of it sent him 
a pD'sent of guineas.^ 

Tilt* fullilnu'iit of this agreement was delayed for 
many months, and Sir fl. Child, suspiedous of the 
Mogul’s sineca-ity, again repainnl with a lh*et of seven 
ships to tlu‘ Ta|)ti. lb*, hfnvever, forbore any act 
of aggn'ssion until he was siahlenly informed that the 
gov(‘rnor ol‘ Surat had again imjirisoned the English, 
had eonliscated and sold tlu* Company’s goods, and 
had otlhrcd a reward to anyone who Avould bring in Sir 
John Child, dead or alive.^ 

These violent measures were jirobably by direct 
orders from Aurangzib, and the conse<pienee of events 

^ Iji’Uco, ii. (laii. 

'' Druco, ii. 033. 
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uliicli liad just before taken place in lleuf^'al. Tlie oiiai’, 
truce concluded tlier(‘ in December 1(!S7 bad (‘xcited 
tlie utmost indii^nation of the Comjiany. Eni*ag(‘d at 
tlie failure of tlicir magnificent speculations, tliey in- 
V('igbed against tbeir servants in tbe coarsest language, 
accused tbem of pusillanimity, of corruption in aj)j)lyiiig 
tbe funds destined for tbe war to tbeir own ])ro(it, and 
of a total insensibility to tbe bonour of tbeir employers 
and tbeir country.^ 

Tliey ordered tbe war to be reiK'.wiHl, and declared 
tbeir resolution not to mak(‘ peace witbout tbe cession 
of a defensible territory. To su]>port tlu'se lofty ])re- 
t(Tisions, tbey sent out an armed sbij) and a frigab' with 
a reinforecaiient of KiO soldi(‘rs uiaba* tbe command of 
Captain Heatb. In conformity with tbeir orders, ibis 
officer was invested by tlie Government of Madras 
witli coni])lct(! autbority over all tbe ])ublic scawants in 
bengal, and empowered to icmnv tbe war or to conclude 
peace on any terms, provided il. included tbe acquisition 
of a fortified place. On bis arrival in Dcngal, be found 
tilings in tbe same static of mutual forlK'araru'c in wbicb 
tbey bad remained since tbe refusal of tbe viceroy to 
raf ify tbe terms. Contrary to tbe opinion of Mr. Cliar- 
nock and tbe other civil siTvants, be determined imme¬ 
diately to begin military operations with tbe greatest 
vigour. He embarked all tbe (bmpany’s establishment 
on board tbe sbijis and forthwith sailed to J>alas6r, a October, 
considerable seaport in Orissa, wbicb bad before suf- 
fered from an attack of the English. The civil servants 
here entered into negotiations for the release of some 
English agents wlio resided at tlie place, but Captain 
Heath, wljio would bearken to no terms, landed a body 
of troops and sailors, with wbicli be took and burned 

*' Druce, ii. 595. 
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the town and chjstroyed forty Mogul vessels tliat were 
in the port.^ 

After this he sailed to Chittagong, but he did not 
show the same s[)irit there as at ]>alas6r; for instead 
of attacking the place, he peaceably drew off to the 
coast of Aracan and commenced a negotiation for a 
cession in that country. Failing in this attempt, he 
entercHl on intrigues with a local cliief against the nija, 
and at length, secaning incapable of pushing anything 
to a conrhision, lie sailed off the coast and made direct 
for Madras. 

It was probably the attack on Ibilasdr that produced 
the violent measures already mentioned on the part of 
Aurangzd). That jirince had been greatly incensed 
at the first disturbance at Hugh, but some noblemen 
at his court, whose fricaidship the Englisli had con- 
trivinl to sc'cure, found the means of a])])easing him, 
although tlu'ir advcTsaries bad, with a true knowledge 
ol’ his character, coupled the r(‘])ort of the violence of 
the Ihiglish with what he thought the still greater 
offence of si'diicing ]\Iahometan women. Even as late 
as when Sir fl. Child sen! in his grievances and 
demands, the Emperor examined them deliberately and 
(‘ailed for the remarks of the proper officers on each 
article before he dc^cided on rejecting them. J>ut he 
now s('ems to have been vseriously provoked, for 
besides the seizure of the English at Surat, he after¬ 
wards ordered the expulsion of all that nation from his 
dominions. Tlie barbarous zeal of a local officer made 
this order a ground for murdering the Company’s 
servants at Vizagapatam, to the number of four or five ; 
but this act was highly disapproved by the officer’s 
superior, who looked with great apprehension to the 
” Bruce, ii. G47, &c. 
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effect which the report of it might produce on tlic eiiAP. 

Emperor. About tlic same time, or earlier, Aurangzib .^ 

sent orders to the Sidi,^ or Abyssinian chief of Jinjera, 
to attack Bombay with all tlie troojis he could collect. 

The Sidi landed on Bombay with 8,000 men in 
February 1G89, and soon drove tlie English into tlieir 
fort and took possession of the island, whicli lierefained 
for more than a year, until the conclusion of the jieace. 

This operation reduced the Engdisli to great distn'ss. 

Their provisions ran short (the sooner from the j)re- 
scnce of a large body of Marattas whom they liad 
entertained), but as the sea Avas open they still con¬ 
trived to receive a scanty su])ply. They, however, lost 
all confidence in the natives, whether troops or others ; 
the J'hiropeans, many of whom were foreignei’s, 
deserted in numbers to the enemy,‘‘ and the Sidi, who 
had increased liis force to 12,()()0 men, continued to 
play upon the fort from seven well-constructed 
batteries. Sir John (diild fell sick amidst all these 
calamities, and perceiving that the Com]>any\s affairs 
in other parts of India Avere in nearly as bad a jiosture 
as at his own residence, he sent an embassy to the 
Mogul camp near Piina, to sue for peace, or rather 
pardon, from Aurangzib. The hhnperor, Avho liad 
nothing to gain by the Avar, Avas satisfied with the 
complete reimbursement of all losses to his subjects 
and a small payment into his own treasury. One 
condition of his forgiveness Avas the immediate removal 

® [Sidi (literally, niy lord), was originally a form of address like the term 
Moolvi, and by the same process changed to an honorary ap]»ellation. 

The title Said or Syud, from whicli it was derived, was in frofjuent use in 
early Mahometan liii^tory as a title liorne by sovereigns and men of high 
rank, and is familiar to us in the Cid of Spanish history. The title is 
still borne by the Sultan of Zanzibar.—En.] 

Bruce, ii. (>35, Ac. ; Hamilton (who was in Bombay during the 
fiiege), i. 220-228. 
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of Sir J. Child from India/ but the unfortunate 
Governor was saved from this mortification by his 
death, which took place before the return of the 
ainliasHiKlorB. 

Thus ciiAcT this ih-advised and worse-conducted 
w.ar, hut the evils it occasioned to the Coni])any did not 
end Avitli itself. They liad been dispossessed of most 
of th(‘ir factories in diifenait ])arts of India; Madras, 
wliicli had not suffered directly, was in a state of ex¬ 
treme weakness,*'and llombay, when evacuated by the 
Abyssinians, suffered from a jicstilence which reduced 
the. Ivuo-lish part of the <i:arrison to thirty-five soldiers. 
Tlie intc'rlopers also ai»'ain appeared in the form of 
])irates, wlios(‘ depredations on the Mogul vessels were 
the more alarming in ])roportion to the dread now 
('iitertained of any fresh displeasure on the part of 
Aurang/ib.’’ During a jxTiod so little creditable to the 
{a)iii|)any, they occasionally gave signs of good sense 
and good iidiaitions. They encouraged their servants 
to fit themselves for communicating with the natives, 
and ordered some young men to be sent to Persia on 
])ui’pos(‘ to acquire the language of that country. 
They also favouriMl the employment of the natives both 
among their troops and in civil olfices, and issued the 
ord(Ts that have been mentioned for their forming the 
majority of the mayors court at Madras.*^ 

In the yeai-s next following their reconciliation to 
the Mogul, the Company had full cmj)loyment in re- 
(‘stablishing their factories in Ifengal and other places. 
At this time they procured a cession of a small territory 

‘ Bnue, ii. C38 ; Hamilton, i. 228. 

* Madras and the adjoining lands contained (according to Bruce), 
800,000 inhabitants in the year 1C87 (ii. 502), and in the same year there 
were only tifteen English soldiers in the garrison. (Bruce, ii. 582.) 

' Bruce, iii. 8G. i Bruce, v. 111. 
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from the Iiaja of Taiijore, on wJiicli tlioy hnilt Fort ghap. 

St. J)avi(L They Avere also occiii)ie(l in Avatcliinjj;- the__ 

])roccedi]igs of other Kiiro[>eans, tlie jealousy of avIioiu 
had not ut all diiuii\\sh(Hl, Dotwilhstaiulinjj; the con¬ 
nection with the DnU^i arisinjj!; from the accession of 
AVilUam 111. They were also enii;a<»;ed in endeavouring 
to put down the int(Tlo])ers, wlu^tlua- pirates or illicit 
traders, dhe lorrner they hrouyht to tihd in India, 
wlaa-e several were condenined to (k'ath, siihjecl, to the 
Kin;^'’s eonhrniation the s(Mitence, and the othi'rs 
they attempted to yx‘t rid ol hy a. new ])lan of pur¬ 
chasing their ships and making it wortli their whiles to 
retire from the competition. 

l)ut it was diilic'ult. to maintain the clu*eks imposial 
by their niono])oly on the natural fnaulom of trade, 
and the arbitrary system nujiiinnl to enrorce those 
restrictions was repugnant to the feelings of Eiigiish- 
meii both in India and at lionu*. The (hmpany’s re¬ 
cent mismanagement of their tdfairs had increasiMl the 
chimour against them, while they had lost a pcu’sonal 
irieiid and patron in flames II., and had to conhuid 
with the tide of fix'e opinions tliat prevailed after the 
Itevolution. Accordingly, in the early part of the a.d. iG 93 
year lODo, the House of Commons passed a vote ‘that 
it was the right of all Englishmen to trade to the East 
Eidies or to any other part of the world, unless pro¬ 
hibited by Act ol’ Parliament.’ This resolution struck 
directly at the (company’s title, Avhich Avas oidy de¬ 
rived from royal cliarters. Nevertheless, although the 
Company forfeite(l their chartei* during the sauKi year 
hy an error in form, having neglected to j)ay a certain 
tax on the ])recise day avIkui it became due, yet it was October 
renewed to tiiem iuimediatcly, with a few additional vember,' 
regulations. ^ 
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... I)y m(‘?ins o(‘ w lii(‘h this renewal Avas olitniiHa]did not 

tend to (jiminisli th(^ mipopidai’ity of tlie (-oiiipaiiy, but 
as no l(‘ss a sum than lOdtttO/. liad been paid on tlie 
same occasion to Sir Ihasil MjH'brass, tlie r(‘])resentative 
of th(' iiiteiiop(‘rs, tiu* liaiinu;’ so ('i*<‘at(al was not pressed 
against t lam, and some yc'ars elap^i'.d before their charter 
was ayain assaihal. 

Ihniiiy this int<‘rval the Indian Seas W(‘re ov(‘rrun 
Avith pii’aies, clilcdy linyhsh, and all undi'i* lliitish 
eolours. (Oie ot lliesi* (*orsaii*s plimdercfl two sliips 
con\('yiiiy pilyiims to Misra, ami (*aptured a larye 
V(‘ssel b('loiiyiny to tlie Moyul, on wliieli Auianiyzib 
ovdiaa'd all lie' linyiisli at Surat to lie thi'OAvn into 
prison, aiid laid an embaryo on tiu* trade of all t.lu! 
lh!ro|)('aii nations in his dominions until th(‘ pirate 
should 1m‘ >urr(‘i!d('re(l to him. It. was not till th(‘ (aid of 
a twaivcanoiith that this dillermee was aeeommodat(.‘d/' 


' 'I'lir Ihiki' of Lo(m1s, Uri'-sidiMil of tlio ('ouncil, was iiuj)o;udic<l hy tlio 
CoiniiioiiH for roci'i\ ini:: a ln il>o of o,()()(>/. on lliis occasio]). It was pi'oved 
iK'foi'o iho sanu'<‘oinniit U-o of (lie llonse (Winiiions wliieli iiu^uirud 
into (lie ('oiiijiany’s all'air (th<»nii,li on anotlicr in\esli-j,a,tion), tliat tlio 
Sjiearer liiiiisrlf loolv a inila- of IJKKI/. to I'XjKaliie tlie passing of a cer¬ 
tain Hill i!niai;,,'!i the llousi'. In tlie midst of tlii.s gi'iiei'a.) eornpiiion, it 
is some saiisfaelion (o lind that the Farl of Fortland indignantly refused 
to oiler o(l,e<Hr. on the (Company’s pa,rt to King W illiam, or to profit by 
the Imsiness himself; and declaia^d he would ever bo their enemy and 
o])poser if sueh olhu’s were j‘e[)eated. (See Collection of the Debates and 
1‘roeeedings in Uarliameiit in IblM and UlUr), We. Printed by II. Parker, 

' Tbi.s was the ea])turi' whieh led to Kliali Kliiiids mission, described 
in ii. bao, Pook xi. idia]). iv. 'I'lie sileiiee of that historiaai regarding the 
preceding war in Peiigal and at Uombay has been adverted to, but in fact 
(ho,sc disturhanei's adeeted the jMogul as little as they (lid the King of (treat 
lb iiain, and are therebuv unnotie(Ml in the annals of both Fiiiijiires. Tlio 
jiiraie wa.sthe Fniuifi, (hij>(a.iu Avery, fitted out by him in the W est Indies, 
and carryiiig Id guns and l.‘U) men, among wliom were 52 Frenchmen ; 
tlh' re.s} Were Kngbsli, Scotch, Irish, and Danes. She carried of! all her 
jdun ler in sifcty, and vsold it in the Dahaiua Islands, (liruce, iii. 204.) 
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It was ])art of tlie arraDitoinoiit, tliat tli(‘ i .ni»Tisli should, 
for a fixed sum on eaeli sliip, uiidertaki^ to afford 
(•v)Uvoy to all vessels eoiivc'yini^” pili^rims t(» Mc'i'ea, a, 
S(‘r\i(*e wliich tliey for some time perforiiKMl to llu; 
satisliietioii of the Moytd OoveriiiiK'ut. Ihil tlio striaiyth 
of the pirates eoJitiiiiic'd id increase to such a d(‘yr(‘e 
that the Company heeanu^ nnadle to afford elf(‘etnal 
protection e\X‘U to their own trade. Some of their 
ships were captured ; the creAVs of two oth(‘rs mntini(‘d 
and turned pi]*at('s tluMusc'lves, and many indi\nduals 
d(‘S(‘rt(‘d from tlui Com[)any’s s(‘]*vie(‘ to join tlios(‘ fr(‘(!- 
))ooters. ()ne ( aiptain l\idd, in particular, introduc('d 
a (‘(‘I’tain reyidarity amony the pirales, who oc'ciipied 
ports in Madagascar aiai drew tiu'ir ^(or('s from N('W 
York and the W est lixlii's. To siieli p(‘idi‘etion did he 
carry his systciii tliat in Idff.S fl 1 k‘ was alih; to form 
two sipiadrons of siillicii'iit force to l)lockad(‘ doth 
coasts ol’ India. On this occasion the Moit'ul sei/A'd th(i 
French, IdiyTish, and Dutcli ayx'uts, and compiMed all 
thi’ce nations to enter into en^!jaji;enu‘nts to })ut down 
piracy, Imt thc'ir united (dforts Avere still insutlic/umt to 
restore iho safe navigation of tliose seas.^ 

In 1G!)S a iuav attempt Avas made hy th(‘ private 
mercliants to jirocure a charter for a si^paraD* (Ympany, 
and as they offeriMl a loan of Iavo millions to tlu‘ 
Treasury, they soon ohtaiiu'd the support ol’tlu* (ioviaTi- 
nient. The old Company Avere entitled by their charter 
to three years’ notice l>e(dre tliey Avere di‘priced of their 
exclusive privilege, and it Avas admitted that they 
should ndain all their jiosscssions and ca,rry on their 
trade for that 1 :rm, buttlieir charter Ixang only granted 
by tli(‘ 'King Avas not thought to la; a restraint on 
Farliament’s constituting a ikav Company which might 
' Drucc, iii. 210, 2ia 214 and 210 ; also 230 7 ami 271. 
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KISK OF lOUTISII J’OWEK 1\ INDIA. 


CHAP. 

Jl. 


.Inly T), 

A.I). \iVJH. 


befijiri its oiHM’ntioiis witlioiit waiting till tlic riglits 
confciTOl l)y lliat instrnnuait slioiild have exjiired. 

7\c(*()r{lingly, an Act was ])assed incoi-porating a 
GeiK'ral Association with an e.xcliisive trade to India, 
aJid witi) no limitation as to time, (‘xce[)t the liability 
to dissoliition after thr(‘t‘years’notiei'. As this measure 
had all along (h'rived its chi(*r support from the zeal 
throiigliont tli(‘ nation for I’ree trade, it Avoidd have 
l)e(‘n loo bold at onc(‘ to propose anotlica* joint stock ; 
tli(‘ members of th(‘ uvw Gom])aiiy W(a*e tluTefore allowed 
by tli(‘ Act to trade individmdiy, or to form ditlerent 
joint stocks among th(“ir own Ixnly, but tin; King was 
(‘m|)ow(‘red to form the. wliol(‘ into a joint-stock 
(Company on an ap])lication IVom the ])ropi*ietors to 
that etlect. It is probable, that tlu* framers of the new 
(Vmipany cont('mplal(Hl this arraiigiaiicait fi'om the first, 
for Ix'lbre the (expiration of two months tluy a])pli(‘d in 
form, and in the King’s charter, dated Septemb(‘r 5, 
IbhS, ar(' forbiddi'n to tradi* otliei'wise than on a joint 
stock.'" In'twcen the j)assing of tin' Act and the issue 
of this cliarti'i’ soiin' singh' mc'ivhants had entered on 
the trade, and tht‘S(' wi're still autliorisi'd to compkite 
their voyages notwithstanding tlu* above proliil)ition, 
ami as in addition to tlu'se eNC('.])ted jK'rsons there was 
the old ("ompany, which ndained all the foils and 
faetorii's in India, it is easy to conceive the confusion 
that must have ensued. 

The old ( V)mpany, under all these discouragements, 
det(‘rmin(‘d to defend ils(‘lf to tin; last. The Dinxlors 
wrote to their Gov(‘rnors in India that tIuTe could no 
more be two ("om[)ani(‘s at once than two kings ; that 
one or other must soon give way ; and that bcang 
veterans in tlu', field they hojied, if their servants did 
^ Macj)liersoii, j). 155, tVc. 
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their duty, that they would still coiue oW' victorious.''’ 
Ill proseeiitiou of their plan they suhserihed .‘lOtfOOO/. 
to the new Couipaiiy, and soon after jiroeured an Act of 
Parliainent which eontiMU(*d them a,s a corporation for 
the purpose of managing this stock, even aft(T‘ their 
o'vn three years should have expired. At the sanu^ 
time they increased their trade, they redoubled their 
attention to tlu^ internal affairs of India, and instead 
of contracting their forts and factories, they now built 
Fort AVilliam at Calcutta, which tiny ciH'cte.d into a 
Fr{‘sidc‘ncy. 

Their rivals, with nil tin* fivonr ol‘llu* Covernnu'iit 
:ind the people, lind no solid strength to opposi' to them. 
Th(‘. whole of their capital o(*t\vo millloiis was absorix'd 
in their loan to the Treasury, and tluy had to b(‘gin 
their operations with borrowcMl money.^ 

Many of their subscribers Averi' discouraged and 
withheld their payments, so that their stock was selling 
at a discount before they had entered on any com¬ 
mercial transaction. 

They, however, entered on their busimsss in India 
with the advantage of an ambassador, Sir 11. Norris, 
who was paid by them and em|)loy(d for their interests, 
but wlio was accTedited to the Mogul ))y the King in 
his own name. Their Governors, for they apjiointed a 
separate one to each Presidency, Avere. also invcisU^d with 
the office of consuls for the King. Many wvav, old 
interlopers and dismissed siTvanls ol* the I’ormer (hm- 
paiiy cx{)erienced in Indian Imsimsss, and all were 
zealous for tlieir employers, and disj)osed to carry with 
a high hand the ])owe;rs Avhicli they (hirived from the 
King. The chief Governor Avas Sir i\. Waiter, a membei* 
of Parliament, and a man of some talent and resource, 
Bruce, iii. 257. ‘ MilPs Hhtonjy i. 84. 
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lilSE OF BRITISH POWER IN IXDTA. 


OILMV 

JI. 


witli an ini])(‘tii<)ns and ov(‘rI)(‘ai’ini»’ tnnipor, not ill 
suited to tli(‘ task of* ov(‘rtin'ning an old cstablisliinent 
and introdin‘in^' anotlua* in its room. The old Com¬ 
pany’s (lovei’iiors (of wliom the chief was Sir John 
Cay(‘r at I!oni))ay, and the ablest Mr. Thomas Pitt at 
Madras) oppos(‘d a r(‘sislanc(‘ more spiriti'd than lefi'al 
lo th(‘ iK‘W coiiKTs. They i*(vf[is(‘d tluMii admittance 
or assis{aii(‘(‘ at lli(‘ir ports, and set at iione^ht their 
a,iith(n*ily as c()iisids, which tlu'y truly said w:is incon¬ 
sistent, nith their own exclusive (diartta* not yet expirtal. 
Th(‘ ohl ('ompaiiy had at first a decldetl advaiitac’i; with 
the native (‘oiirts, who could not understand the partial 
supc'rsc'ssion of' tla^ p(‘rsoiis to whom tliey wc:re accus- 
toiiH'd ; but t lu‘ King’s name and thi' high tone assumed 
))y his r(‘presentativ(‘s, by degrc'es threw the Aveight 
into the other scale, and Sir X. Wbiitiy l)y dexterously 
im|)uting‘ to the old (’ompany the ])iraeies which had 
so long subsisted whih' tlay held sway in India, ])re- 
vailed on the .Mogul goviamor of Surat to commit 
Sir dohn Cayca* and his ('ouncil to prison. Attlu^saiue 
tiiiK' the new Company’s (‘onsul on tla* coast, of Coro¬ 
mandel stimulated the Mogul goveamor to ))ut a stoj) 
to lh(‘ collection of no'cnuc and otlua* assumptions of 
inde[K‘ndi’n(‘(' by th(‘ old ('ompany at Ibn’t St. Ceorge. 
Tlu‘ govei’iioi' of th(‘ province was inclin(‘d to mahe 
this u pretext for extorting momy, but Mr. Pitt, who 
s('ems to havi‘ possessed some of the enca’gy of his de- 
scindauts, decided that ti ('onct'ssion AAunild only lead to 
new demands, and, applying earnestly for reinforce¬ 
ments to Jhirope, oflered, if they Avere supplied, to 
answ(‘r for ri'sisting the Moguls even if they should 
be assist(‘d])y the French; a contingcmcy which at that 
('arly pt'riod di<l not escape liis foresight. The ncAV 
(’ompany athomeolid not apjwove of these violent pro- 
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cccHlinj^’s, l)iit niconiiiK'iulcvl tlinr a^eiiisto (Muh^avoiir to 
.supplant tlu'Ir rivals by oul-iradini;' (luaii, rallivr tliaii 
to overtuiTi tlieiu by Ibim Tliis ooiirso, lio\vv\(‘r, lod 
to LOW difficnlties, Tor tlio iniiiatural cli(‘apii(‘ss pro- 
diicod by ii liostilo (;oiiip(‘tition first tlinAV tlio lioiiH' 
iiiamifactiir(‘S of tlio saino kind out of tlu‘ iiiai-lo't, and 
tlion produced fliu'tiiaiions ruinous to the n'tail traders 
who liad befoi-e Ixaiefitcd by tli(‘ ,i;’lut. To jirotect the 
lioiiie inanufacturcs from tliese evils, an Ael of Ikarlia- 
nuait was pass(‘d jiroliibitini^’ the imporfation of silks, 
calicoes, chintzes, and other .sjiiffs that could Ix' made in 
I'jInland, a, iiu^asurc* wdiicli ad<l(‘(l (‘xtrenu'ly l,o the 
lossi's and emliai’rassnumts ol'bolh (Ampaiiii's. 

The iK'W Company (‘arly pere(‘iv(‘d lh(‘ coiiS(><piences 
of the stiaiii'it’h' b(i(\V(H‘n th(' opposite interests, and 
made ov(‘rtur(‘S for a union wTich W’cn* coldly r(‘C(‘iv(‘(l 
by the otluT party, Ibit, the public had all aloitif taken 
an extraordinary interest in th(‘ discussions l)etwa'(‘n 
tlu; Company and tlu' {\v,e tradi'rs, and a, vi'ry i»'eneral 
desire was now manifest(‘d that some compromise should 
1 j(' eifected to remove the cxistinji; disonha’s. The Kiit<j; 
hims(‘lf, at an audience wdiich he ;L(av(‘ to tln^ Diiectors ol‘ 
both (V)inpanies, recomnumded a union to their scirious 
consideration. ]S\‘m)tiations wasre in consecpKaice com¬ 
menced, but they w'(‘i*e not broii^Tt to a, sc'tthaneiit till 
sofui afUa* the accession ol* (^,ue(‘n Anne, when the twa) 
Companies wmi*e incorporated b 3 ''a new charter, and thus 
waas formed the United Company of Merchants trading* 
to th(‘, East Indies whicii has subsisted to this day/^ 

Their cempleti^ incorj^oration and assuiui>tioii of their new name did 
not take place till 17uS, the interval hein;,^ emi»loyed in winding up their 
separate allatrs. Sir Basil Firehrass was again the agent in negotiating 
this union, and received a present of aO,()OOL f<n' his good oflices. d'he 
proceedings of the two Companies are taken from Mac]>herRon, 154 
102, and Bruce, under the years. 
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ciur. 

II. 


A.i). 17J5. 


July, A.U. 
17.1'7. 


Not ]()iii( rd‘t(T tliis :i(]jiistinciit of tlieir affRirs at 
lioiiu!, tlie roin])aiiy so fortiiiinte as to ac(jiiire a 
siiiiiliir s(*cin*ity for tli(‘ir j:cniiaii(*ii(‘C‘ in India. 

Having l)(‘(‘n niol(‘sto(l lyy IIk' tyranny of rlafor 
Klian, yov(‘nior of r)(‘ni*'al, they sent an expensive 
mission to the lnii])er()r F(‘roklisii* at l)(‘lhi, to solicit 
sueli a yraiit as miji^lit ])roUH*t iliem from future vexa¬ 
tion. 

The])’ j)royi‘(‘ss rvas very slow in attainini>’ this 
ohj('r( : hill Mr. Hamilton, the suryeon of the eiiiliassy, 
ha,\ iny (aired t he. Fmpia’or of a danyia’oiis disi'ase, and 
iK'iny dcsiri'd (o nanu^ his own ri'ward, giau'roiisly sti- 
pulatc'd (dr a. eomplian(‘(‘ with lh(‘ solicitations of his 
employers. A (’onsidia’ahle period was still consumed be- 
Idre till' gi-ant was i)as.s(‘d, by idi’ce of momy, through 
the' hands oCiIk* ministia's, and two years cTipsed before 
it was (iiially (hTivered to the diyutation. 

The chief advantag(‘s ac((uir(‘d ly this grant were 
an e\emption from all duties and from search by 
cuslom-housi' otlicers, in consideration of the payment 
of a iix(‘d sum annually;'' the admission of rup(‘(‘S 
coined at the Company’s mints to circulate in the 
Mogiibs dominions ; the restoration of some territory 
of which tiny had beiai deprived near Mailras and 
.Masuli[»a(am ; and the permission to iiurchase thirty- 
seven villagi's on both banks of the lltigli braiudi of the 
(langes, in addition to (Calcutta and two other villages 
ol which tluy had befor(‘ purchased the property. 

Im’oiii this time nearly to th(‘ middle of the ccaitury, 
th(‘re is nothing in the Indian history of the (amipany 
to re(‘ord. The pirates cease to be mentioned after the 

■' TIur had Ixdoro been conceded by Auraiigzib after tlie war whicdi 
ended in ; but had probably been unsettled by the troubles after his 
death. 
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first (jiiarter of tlic coHtuiy. Throe; s(|iiiulroiis of iiuai- oiiai’. 
ol-war, two of tlieiii of o()iisi(loral)lo ioro(‘, liad hooii scait 
ao’aiiist tlioiH at (liffoi'cnt times from Falkland. Xoia* of 
those w<;r(; athaided with any notable smaa^ss al the 
time, but tlie imu’eased attention that was now paid 
to !he ])rotection ot the seas rodiieial the pirates hy 
d('orees and drove them into employimaits of loss 
hazard. 

The last of note was one Flantaiii, who ostaldislaal 
a ])iratical eolony in Madagascai*, and with his (‘onfede- 
rates ])ossessed seY(Mi or (‘ight V(‘ss(‘ls of war. Tluar 
(kynalations were oJiicdly oonfiiu'd to tht' A(‘rioan S(‘as, 
but on oiu^ ooxaision, in 1711), a s(piadroii of tliiaa; sliips 
a|)[)eared on the JIalabar eoast, look lh(‘ vicei'oy offjoa, 
who was on his ndiirn to Ikirope, prisoner, and beat off 
tlie Company’s ships that caiia; against Ihem. At length, 
in 1721, when many had perished by war and siekiu'ss, 
wlien the seas were render(‘d dangerous (‘rom the 
number of King’s and Company’s ships em[)loyed against 
tluaii, and their colony no less so in oons(‘(pienee of’ the 
oii<;mies theii’ tyranny had raised n]> among the natives, 
the greater part withdrew by degrees, and Plantain, with 
the last who remained, saihal to India, and eiitxa'od into 
the serviee of Angria, the Maratta chief, whose; habits 
were as predatory as their own.'^ 

The chief uneasiness of the Com])any during this 
jK;riod arose from a Company founded at (Isie.nd for ti’ade; 
with India. Much of the capital ami inany of the 
officers and seamen were Itnglish, so that it was an in¬ 
corporation of int(;rlopers undcT a new naim'. 

The establislp lent of this Com])any was an open in¬ 
fraction of the Ihn])eror’s treaty with the Dutch, and 
IcaI to remonstrances from all (juarters, as well as to 

^ See Downing’s History of the. Indion tLn/’.s, London, 1737. 
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CliAP. forcihli^ opposition l>y lli(‘ Dntcli imd I'JiylisIi. At 

„ - l(‘nytli, (‘vinciiiL!; niiicli ohstiiKicy and lioldiny out 

for soviTul years, tin* Kin))eroi* yavc' way to tlie general 
Aj). i7;io. clanioiii* and al>olisli(‘d lli(‘ (•om])an\’.” 

lu'iK'Wcd att.(‘ni|)ls were niadt' in I'jjyland to o])en 
the trad(‘, or at l(;ast lo s(‘t up a I’ival Company, hut 
tile only i’(‘si(lt was to indiiee ilic ('oinpany to advance 
fresli loans to th('(h*own, some at niodei’ati' interest and 
(‘(hers M iiJioiit any. In 1711 tlu‘ whole sum advanced 
anioiiiil(d to l,ih)0,0()0/. In consideration of these pay- 
iiK'nis tli(‘ Company’s charlia* was successively (‘xtended 
to 17r)l^, 17dS, and I 7S0. To imjct iIk'Si' eliaryx's they 
borrowed lu'arly thr(‘(‘ millions at threi^ per e(‘nt. Th(‘ 
di\'id(‘iids ( I liaf is t Ik* ])ro(i( divide(l anioiiy the. memlx'rs 
of till' Company) (liu'InaU'd from (yylit to ten |K‘r 
cent 


Ah/e (>v flic Lctjfil (\ni(lirh»i of' I'jintproiis in Indld, 

SoiiK' a(*eoimt is ne(‘essai‘y ol* the h'yal condition of 
Ihiropi'aiis ill India, espirially as an opinion jirevalls 
that th(‘y weri* all suhi(rt to martial law, or to the dis- 
crt'tionai’v pow(‘r of tiu* (io^■ernors, imcheekt'd l>y the 
Ibrms of justiei*. 

ddie first charter of Klizahelh (KiOl) empowers the 
('ompany to make laws and imjkose punishments on th(dr 
own sei'\ants, prio ided they are not r(‘[)Ui>'nant to the 
laws of hnyland (Charters i^'ranted to the East India 
Company, page lo). A chartca* of flames 1. (1()22) 
extends this power to all English persons, and adds that 
of martial law (list at the end of the above collection, 
page r»). lint this right seems soon to have been lost, 
if ever c‘X(‘rcis(Hl, for the charter of (diarh'S II. in KUH, 


Miicplu rsdiK 170, 2IM. 


Miiepliei-soii, !(>(> 170, 
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tlion,ii;1i favourable to tlie Coin|)aiiy, only eonlers a rii»'lit cua?. 

on tlie Governor and Counei] to try oflene(‘s aceorcluio-to .._ 

tlie laws of Knglaiul ; even in the case of their own 
soldiers they are only eni])owered to punish for niis- 
deineanoiirs, or impose linens for l)reaeli of orders 
(Charters &e., ])ages 75 and 7i>). I>y a subsexpient 
charter of the same King (Ith)!)), the (Dm])any’s 
(h)vernors are aulhorisc‘d to ex(‘reis(‘ all such j)Owers in 
cases of reix'llion, mutiny, and sedition, and likewise of 
forsaking colours and oilier military otliuKU's^,‘is are law- 
iiil to one of the King’s captains-gx'neral in virtue ot'his 
olliei^ (diarters iK:e., page DI). This is ix^pealod in 
another fonn in the same King’s chartx'r of I()(S5, in 
Avhicli tli(^ powei- conhaavd is ‘ to use martial law for 
the d(‘(ene(‘ of the said forls, places, and plantations 
against any foixagn invasion or domestic ijjsurreetion or 
rebellion.’ 

This was the greab'st (‘xbait to which tlu! right to 
exiTcise martial law was ever granted, and it was con- 
lin(‘d to stations in a state of insunx'ction or of siiige. 

With rc'gard to civil and criminal justie(‘, (^)ue(m 
fdizabeth’s authority to the (’ompany to /////Zr laws not 
r(‘piignant to tliose of Ihigland fortlKa’rown scawants, 
is eliangx'd in (Jharles Il.’s chartca* of HJt)] into a powi'r 
to (lov(‘rnoi‘s in Council to judge n// pm'sons, (irrordhijf to 
th(‘lawsof Ihigland (Charters &e., page 75) : l)ut iii that 
King's charter of ll)(j[), the ])OW(*r to make laws and or¬ 
dinances not repugnant to the laws of Ihiglaiid, and as 
iK'arly as may l)e agreeabh* to tliose laws (Chaiters &c., 

])age SS) is restore^l, and tlie manner in which siu^h laws 
and ordinances are to lie administered is declared to be 
by ‘ courts, sessions, forms of judicature and manners of 
pi*oce(Mling therein, like unto those established and used 
in tills our realm of Enghind ’ (Charters &c.j [lage fiO). 
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In ]()S7 the ('oinpany fj^ranted a cliarter which had 
liccn previously approved l)y tlit^ Kine;, constitiitiiig a 
corporation at Madras, to consist of a mayor and ten 
aldermen and 120 ))nrii;’esses, witli a town-clerk and a 
recorder; thn'v of the aldermen are to he (’ompany’s 
s('rvanls and sevcaito he natives (Ihaua^, ii. o!)!). They 
ar(‘ to 1 * 01*111 a may(>r’s court which is to ti*y causes not 
capital, an<l send pi'riodically to England a I’ccord of 
tlu'ir {)roceediiie;s ((1iart('rs Ovc., pagel2l). The con- 
slitiition of tin' coiirl seems not to have been fnlly acteel 
lip to in India, for in noticing* tlu; first a])pointments, 
llu; Din'ctoi’s object to th(‘ number of Ihiglishmen, and 
order that in future ther(‘ shall be among the alder- 
nuai oiK^ AriiK'iiian, oni‘ MahoiiK'tan, and one or two 
('aeh of tile. INirtugiU'sc*, 0(‘ws, and llindiis (Ib'iice, iii. 
111). Th(‘se (‘onrts W('r(‘ soon afua* ext(aid(‘d to the 
otlu'i’ Eresideiieli's, and with sonu^ modilications con- 
tiniK'd to b(‘tli{‘ ])rineipal tribunals until the Siijireme 
Court was introdii(‘e<l in 1771. In (1iarl(*s 11.’s charter 
of ll!<S2), a court is eslablislu'(|, to consist of one person 
h'arned in the eivil law and two inercLants, with the 
r(M|uisite otliei'rs, to be ajijiointed by the Directors of the 
(ompaiiy, and to dc'cidt* on all s(‘izur(\s and forfeitures, 
on all inercantile and maritime bargains, and on all 
tr(‘spass(‘s, iiijuri(‘s, or wrongs on the high sea. The 
concurrence of the professional lawyer is necessary to 
('V(‘ry decision. There is no j)ower to imjiose ])enaltics, 
and the jurisdiction seems to be confined to civil 
causes. 

The mayor’s courts are asserted by travellers to have 
liad th(‘. power of ])unlshiMg piracy with death, but I 
can tiiid no statute or charter giving such a power ; on 
the contrary, th(‘ (iovernor-fumeral in 1()!17-(S recom¬ 
mended to the Company to apjdy for authority to try 
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pirates in India, stating that the natives consider those 
marauders to be in league witli the Company and think 
sending them to England for trial is a mere pretext 
(Bruce, hi. 23). In the next year a stjitiite was 
passed (11 and 12 William ME), empowering the 
King to constitute courts of admiralty for the trial of 
pirates in the E]ast and West Indies, and it is expressly 
stated in the preamble that previously to that statute, 
such offences could only be tried in Ehigland. The 
court is to be assemljled by all or any admirals, &c. &c. 
(including judges of admiralty) or other ])ersons as his 
Majesty may commission by nanu*, and is to be com¬ 
posed of seven persons at least, who are to l)e known 
merchants, factors, or planters, or officers of tlui navy, 
or captains and mates of merchantmen. If therefore 
the mayor’s court ever tried pirates, it must have been 
under the appointment of a special commission like that 
above described, which could only be subsequent to the 
year 1700. 

The laws specially relating to interlopers were veuy 
simple. By Elizabeth’s charter, any vessel trading 
within the Com}>any’s limits without the licence of that 
body was liable to forfeiture, and the traders to tine, 
imprisonment, or other punishment at her Mjyesty’s 
pleasure. No ship could lie condemn(‘d and no punish¬ 
ment imposed in India ; the Company’s power was 
coniined to seizing the offenders and sending them to 
Ihigland, 

This continued until the institution of a court of 
civil jurisdiction on the high seas in 1(J83, when the 
decision of all questions relating to forfeiture was en¬ 
trusted to that tribunal. l>ut the power of enforcing 
the penal part of tlie statute was still retained in Elng- 
land, and would seem to have been exercised by tlie 
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Ciur. 

II. 


Court of King’s I’encI). TJic inquiry which led to 
forfeiture could not Iiave been intricate, since tlie want 
of tlie Company’s licence constituted the offence, and 
forfeiture was an indispensable part of the penalty fixed 
by tbe statute. 

Yet if any irregidarity took place in tbe seizure it 
was not without remedy at home ; for it appears from 
Caj)taiiJ llainiltoii (who in this case is a good evidence) 
that in s('\ (;ral instances damages sometimes exceeding 
the value of tlie vessels seized were given by tbe courts 
in England for irregular captures, both against King’s 
and Company’s otlieers (Captain Hamilton, i. 214). 
As far as (mactments go, theredbre, the Muro|)eans in 
India appear to have Iteen sufficiently protected, both 
in th(! substance of tbe law and the provisions for its 
administration. 'riu;re is, however, good reason to 
thiid'C, from the character of tin- age and the distance 
of the scene, as well as li-om tin; little we learn from 
ti'avellers (I.dckyer’s ‘Trade in India,’ page fi), that 
the j)roteetion really afforded washy no means complete. 
The judges must sometimes have been unjust, the 
lawyei's ignoi'ant, and the governors arbitrary and en¬ 
croaching. l)Ut as all was done in ])ublic and accord¬ 
ing to legal forms, it seems impossible that any gross 
violations of justice could have been attempted. It 
may be observed in relation to the sid ject of Euro})cans, 
that many were licensed to reside in India, where they 
seem to have been chiefly engaged in the coasting trade. 
The Company at one time were anxious to encourage 
colonists to settle in India with their families.^ 


' J^ruce, ii. 358. 
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OHAPTRII III. 

Cuiiinuiiiceniciit of the stru<(^lo between tlie Freneli and D(>8t 

Ali’s succession to tlie governnient of Hie Carnatic W'ar with ilie 
Marattas — Aiiwar-u-diii— Murder of Said Moliainiiied Rise of tlie 
French East India Company- Its rcOalions witli tJio (Jovernnient of 
F'rance—War l)et ween France and England Rise of l)u]>l('ix Arrival 
of a fleet under La Rourdonnais—Siege and capture of Madras--Dis- 
])ersion of the Fri'iicli lleet by a storm Return of La Roui-donnais to 
France- Tlis treatment by the ministry—Mahfuz Khan attacks 
Pondicherry liis encounter with the French Dujih'ix vi4)lates the 
treaty with the English - His attack on Fort St, David The English 
lleet bring reinforcements Siege of Pondicberry- Its failiu’e - Peace 
with ETance. 

This period of obscure trarujiiillity broiijj^lit 
to au end in 1744 by the commencenieiit of tlie ^reut 
struggle between the French and Ihtglisli in India which 
led to the ascendancy of the latter nation, and may 
be considered as the first step in the history of the 
present era. 

The great European powers did not at first carry on 
tlieir operations in the interior on their own account, 
hut ajipcared as the auxiliaries of some of the princes 
of tlie country, to whose history it therefore becomes 
necessary to advert.^ 

^ As I am entering on the period embraced by Orme’s Jllsfoni, this 
seems the pi'oper place to mention my obligations to that author. His ex¬ 
cellent descriptions of tlie scenes of tlie events lie relates, his clear explana¬ 
tions of national peculiarities, bis able statement of tlie coiiiplicaied causes 
which influenced th* at! airs of wliich he treats, make him an invaluahlo 
guide to one^entering on the same iii(|uii‘ies ; while Jjis judgment and accu¬ 
racy inspire a strong reliance on the general correctness of liis facts, and 
lead to great hesitation in rejecting tlicmeven wdicn o])poscd Ijy superior tes- 
tnnony. It would be to no purpose to imitate the spirit and simplicity of 

0* 
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When ZulfikarMdi/m was called on to join Aurang- 
. zib after the taking of fliiiji/Mbiud Khan Panni, a Pat/in 
officer who had distinguished himself during the siege, 
was a[)i)ointed to the gov(Tnmcnt of the Carnatic below 
the Gluits, and when Daiid Khan was placed in charge 
of the viceroyalty of the Deckan (a.d. 1708) he en¬ 
trusted the c!iarg(i of the Carnatic to one of his own 
oiliccTs, whose nani(‘ was Sajldat Ullali Khan. This 
appointment Ix^canie ]>erinaneut on the further promo¬ 
tion of Paud Khan, and was formally contirmed by his 
successor Asof Jah (in J71d),'’ whose short and dis¬ 
turbed possession during his tirst government did not 

his narratives oven if there were room for the minute particulars to the 
happy Hclectiou of which it owes ho much of its attractivencHS ; hut 1 have 
availed my.stdf of his own words as often as was in my power, and would 
have oiven tlu'Ui in the form of extracts, if that mode of reference would 
not have prevented the retnmehment and eom]>ression necessaiy to n'duce 
so coiHous a work to the scale of this com]»i]ation. I imiy add that I have 
couv\nire<l souve parts of his i\aYvaUve with his materials (which were 
de\H)Hited hy himself at the India House) and found there w’us nothing, 
down to minute strokes such as seem introduced to give spirit to a story 
or a description, which was not l)orne out hy some of his authorities. 

* [After the fall of Raiguigh the ca])ital of Sivajf, in lht)0, Riija Ram, 
Sivaji’s second son, tied to the f(»rtress of Jiiiji, on the Carnatic, where 
he withstood for three years the forces sent against liim hy Aurangzih. 
Zultikiir Khan, one of the Emperor s aldesb generals, who wais in tlie tirst 
instance sent to reduce tlie place, in resentment for his sni)crscssion by 
Pi'ince C;iml)ak]iHli, spun out tlie siege for this long term, bnt at length, 
under ap[)reliension of his recall, made himself master of the fortress. 
Tlie name Zultikar is a curious illustration of the practice of the 
Mahometans in employing names hallowed by appearing in the history 
of the rise of their religion. Zultikar (literally, to the middle) is the name 
of one of Mahomet’s swords, with wdiieli Ali performed the feat of cleav¬ 
ing his antagonist from tlie crown to tlie waist.—En.] 

‘‘ 8eo ii. Book xi. chap. iv. ‘ See i. 559. 

[This viceroy was an otHcer of Turki descent, by name Chm Kilich 
Kh:in, and is described liy Mr. Eljihiiistone {IHstorn, hook xii. chaj>. I) 
as ‘ a mail of much ability and more cunning.’ He bore the titles at 
diflereni periods of Asaf d;ih and Ni/.am-ul-Mulk. He is best known 
under the latter title, i.e. Regulator of the State. This change of title 
by royal and eminent persons at different jieriods of their lives causes 
some perplexity to the student of Mahometan history.—En.] 
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mliiiit of liis attemptin^,^ any great changes. SaAdat chap. 

U]lali died in 1732, and left a will ap])ointing his_L_ 

nephew, Ddst Ali, to succeed liim in his government, 
hut assigning tlie foi’t and tezTitory of Vellor to Mor- 
tezza Ali (tlie son of another nejzhew and married to a 
daughter of Dust Ali), and conferring tlie office of Diw/in, 
or civil minister, to his successor on (Jhohim llosen tlie 
nepliew of Ids own favourite wile. II is a-rrangements 
were executed as ([uietly as if he had been disposing of 
a jirivatu estat(‘. Asof ffah was at this tinu* delivered 
Irom the active hostility of the Maraflas liy a secret 
understanding with the IVshwa Ihiji li;lo,'’ but he i(‘lt 

'■ See ii. aOI. Iniok xii. ii. 

[The folJowiiiL^- CiLlcH the ineiiilK^rs ol‘ Uie vvlio ioek 

n piii't in tlie striii^ifli^ for tlie .suci’e.ssiou to the goveniiiuiiit of tlii' Deckaii 
and of the Cariiatie.—Ei>. j 

J] Asok a \n, nhn.s Nizam-i'i.-IVIOlk, Siihalidar of the Deckan 

I 

J , . I " I 1 

(lluizi-u-di'n Nazir .lung, Ha\a\)ul 3ung Uanalut .l\mg A ilaugRicr 
Aniir-nl-Oinra killed in \ 

at Delhi action lladayei Moliee u-Di'n, 

n/at,s Mozaller .Jung 

2] SaOiai' EllaII Khan 

Naliol) of the Carnatic, died J732 

I 

!.^ i . ■ I , 

Ddst Mi, Boker Ali, (Uioliiin HiiHen, 

ne]ihewof Saadat nephew of Saiidat Cllah ne]>hewof Saadat Ullah’H 
Ullali, killed ill .iction | wife, fliwiin of the Carnatic, 

Mortezza Ali, married to Chiinda Siiheh’s 

married to a daughter lirst wife 

of Ali 


' ' ' ' 

Safder Ali, A son A daughter, A daughter, 

aysassinated second wife of married to 

I Cliunda SAlieh, Mortezza Ali 

Mohammed Said, a distant relati<in 

asiassinated | 

Ali Rezza, or Rezza Saheb 
A\war-u-ihX 

, Nabob of the Carnatic after the death of Dost Ali 


Malifiiz Kliari Mohammed Ali, allied to the English 


G z 
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too little coiilideneii in a trucii depending on an intrigue 
and too little security from tlie resentment of the Govern¬ 
ment of Delhi, to involve himself in a distant contest. 
He theref(jre forbon^ any immediate attempt to disturb 
the settliaiKuit of the Carnatic, but withheld his con¬ 
firmation of D(')st All’s assumption of the government 
in the Iio|k‘ o(* [)rofiting in time by the defective title of 
tliis intnid(!r. 

The territory luTl by Dost Ali was the Carnatic 
below the Ghats, since called Arcot. Jt lay between 
the mountains and the sea, extending from the Kislina 
to tlK‘ Coleroon. On the nortli it was l)Oimded by the 
])rovinee of Orissa, and on the south by the Maratta 
state of* Ta:ijor(‘ and anotiier Hindu principality at 
d’richinopoly. His title was Foujdar,^ his district 
lieing subordinate to tlie subah of Ihhhu’abad, which 
with tlu‘ otlu‘r five snbahs of the Deekan formed tlic 
viceroyalty of Asof dah, but lie was usually called 
nabob, a word which was lieginning to get into general 
use and is now ajiplied hy the Ivnglish to a governor of 
a province.^ 

Di)st Ali had another daughter (besides the wife of 
Mortez/a Ali) who was married to Clianda''^ Saheb, a 

' I The iiiiliCiry cominanclor uf a district.—E d.] See ii. ildd, book ix. 
eliaj). iii, 

- It lias, liowever, no reference to territory, and is apjdied to all men 
in hi^di station much as ‘ Excellency ’ is in Europe. The word is ‘nawab,’ 
and the original meaning is ‘deputies.’ Its a})})lication arises from the 
notions of respect peculiar to Asiatics, lii mentioning a great man they 
seem to consider it imj>roper to lift their eyes to his own person, but 
speak of ‘ liis deputie.s,’ ‘liis slaves,’ or even ‘bis threshold.’ 

[The following note is (pioted from Malcolm’s Life of Clhe, i. 12. The 
facts are said to have been communicated to the author by a friend. ‘ The 
ajjpellation of Chuiida S;iheb wiis only given to hiiu in his family when a 
boy. Yet it has continued to he used in Iiistory in distinguishing him ; 
altliough, besides his name above mentioned, the title of Shems-ud- 
dowlali was conferred on him by the Nizjims in the French interest. 
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distant relation, and liis daughter again was married 
to Gholdm Hiisen the Itiwaii. The incapacity of this 
young man led him to permit tlic functions, and 
ultimately tlie title of his office, to devolve on his father- 
in-law ; and Chanda Saheb, being a man of abiliti(\s, 
soon became a principal actor in the government of 
Arcot. It was not long before Dost Ali was tempted 
l)ythe ho[)cs of profiting by a disputed succession in the 
neigh])Ouring principality of Trichinopoly to ass(‘mble 
an army at the head of which he placed his son-in-law 
under the nominal command of his own son, Safder Ali. 
(dianda Siihcb managed the affair committed to him 
with so much address and so iriuch perfidy, that he 
was introduced into th(‘ cajiital as an ally of one of the 
parties, and soon after seized on that and tliiirest of the 
territory in the name of the Nabob of Arcot. 

Safder Ali raised no objection to Chanda Siiheb’s 
remaining in the government of his coiupiest, but he 
was not long allowed to overlook the danger of l(;aving 
so much power in such ambitious hands. 11 is pre¬ 
ceptor, Mir Asad, who succeeded to the vacant office of 
1)1 wiin, so effectually roused his jealousy on that point 
that he spared no exertion to procure the removal of 
Chanda Sdlieb from his government. But Dost Ali 
demurred about ado})ting so harsh a measure, and the 
fact of its being under discussion did not long escape 
the sharpsighted politician against whom it was de¬ 
signed. He made every effort to strengthen Trichino¬ 
poly ; he placed his two brothers in the principal sub- 

It is not unlikely that his being known to the English only by the name 
of Chunda 8aheb was, in some measure, owing to his rival Mohammed Ali, 
supported^ by them, continually designating him by tliat appellation, and 
rather contemptuously, Chunda being a vulgar appellation, often that of 
laenial servants.^ His real name is said on the same authority to have 
l>een Hussein Ddst Kluin. - Ei).] 


CHAT. 

III. 
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CHAP, ordinate commands, and bofoi’c loii'^ was in sucli a state 
III . . . 

' of preparation tliat all tlioii^'lits of dispossessing liim 
were given u[) ;is liopekiss. Tilings were in this state 
when Ihiji Itao, the lY'sliwa, renewed liis invasions of 
the teri'itories und(‘r Asof flah. lie himself marched 
against Nasir dang, who lield tlu‘ vicerojadty for his 
father then al)S(‘nt nt l)(‘llii, and at the same time he 
contrived to ]*id liimsc'lf of a dangerous rival by pre¬ 
vailing’ <'0 Ihigoji l)f)sla of l>erar to command an 
exp(‘dilion into thn Carnatic, to which Ihiji Kao con- 
triliuted with a liberality jiroportioned to the interest 
he had in engaging Kagoji in the enterprise^ 

Th(‘ whoh' forc(‘. amounted to 00,000 men,' and 
such was the rapidity of its advance that Dost Ali had 
oidy tim(‘ to assembh' a body of 1,000 horse and (>,000 
foot, with which he occupied the prinei})al pass from 
the Upper into the Lower Carnatic. The Marattas 
ent(*red the province through an unfrequented pass, 
apjieared siuhhmly on the nabob’s defenceless rear, and 
soon dis])crsed his army.'^ Dost Ali was killed in the 
action, and his Diwan, Mir Asad, fell into the hands 
of the enemy. Safder Ali, now nabob, was advancing 
to his father’s aid from Wdldi’, and Chanda Siiheb 
madi'a show of a similar intention from Trichinopoly, 
l)ut no sooner did they hear of the result of the battle 
than each fell back with rapidity to the fortress from 
which he had march(Hl, while the Marattas spread over 
the country and betook themselves as usual to the 
work of spoil and devastation. The presence of Mir 
Asad in ihe Maratta cam]) proved of signal advantage 
to Safder Ali. He not only purchased the retreat of 
Kagoji for a sum of money, but engaged him by a 


' Sec ii. 035, xii. chap, hi., and Grant Duff, i. 555, 550. 
(Jrant Dutt, ii. ‘X May 20, 1740, Onne. 
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.secret agreement to return before, lonu; and to attack chaf, 

^ 11 [ 
Triclunopoly, which Safder Ali consented to lus re- _'_ 

taining provided he should so dispose of (dmnda SAheb 
as to prevent liis ever disturbing tlie Government of 
Arcot.^ No terms could be more acceptable to Ihigoji, 
wlio Avas im])atient to n^tur;! to Sattara to take advan¬ 
tage of the deatli of Ikaji Ihio whieli liad just occurred, 
lie failed in his object, which was to prevent the son 
of Baji Jiao succeeding to his fathers office,'* and lie a.d. 1710 . 
returned to Ids camp in the Mysore, reinforced by 
several of the chiefs of his ])arty who Aviihdrew from 
Sattdra. 

In the month of l)eceml)er he again invadiul the 
(/arnati(5, and imme<liately invested Tricliinopoly.'’ The 
great strength of that place might have enabled such an 
officer as (dianda Saheb to set his assailants at deffianee, 
but not anticipating the return of the Marattas, and 
being in no immediate ap])rehensions from Safder Ali, 
he liad imprudently sold a store of grain Avhieh he had 
provided against a siege and had now scarcely any 
provisions within the [)lace. He, however, defended 
himself with sj)irit for three months, during Avhich time 
his two brothers lost their lives in eiideavouring to 
force their wjiy Avith different convoys into the town. 

He was compelled at length, by the clamours of his 
troops, as Avell as the actual ])rogress of famine, to open 
his gates and surrender himself as a prisoner to the 
Marattas.^ ITe Avas forthwith sent to the ncighbour- 

Ormo atiributes the first invasion to the instigation of Asof Jtlh, 
and AAblks to an invitation from Safder Ali similar to that just mentioned 
in the text. But tlie first ojunion is incompatible with the simultaneous 
invasion of Asof Jah’s own country, and the second with the fii-ct that 
the attack mm noi made on Chanda Shheb but on Dfist Ali, a circum¬ 
stance veVy unsivtisfactorily accounted for in Colonel Wilks’s statement. 

^ See ii. 038. Grant Duff, ii. 3, 4, 5. 

^ March 20, 1741, Orme. 
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A.D. 1742. 


liood of Sattara, whciv be was detained in easy confine¬ 
ment,^ while Triebinopoly was entrusted to Mordr Jtdo 
Gor para, <^^rand-ni‘pliew of tlie famous Santaji Gdrpara, 
wlio was the ebief of a small ])rinci[)ality at Guti on tbe 
south of the Tumhadra. 

Safder Ali (‘ujoyed hut little traiujuillity after the 
removal of his formidal>!e rival. The ravai^cs of the 
Maratta invaders htt a, sti*oni^- impression on his mind, 
anrl lie lie^an to look with anxiety to the j)roceedings 
of Asof flab who had aliout this time returned to the 
Deckan. lie no longer considered himself safe in the 
open town of Arcot, l)ut took uj) liis residence in 
Vc'lldr, which was a strong fortress, but bcdonged, as 
has been mentioned, to his cousin and brother-in-laAV, 
Mortezza Ali. From the same motives he deposited his 
family and treasures at Madras, relying on the strength 
of the fortifications and on the good faith of lhiro])eans 
as well as tlieir e\emj)tion from all native influence, lie 
must at any time have been an uiuusy guest to a chief 
so timid and distrustf ul as Mortezza Ali; and it was not 
long before he irritatiMl and alarmed his host by ad¬ 
vancing a claim to levy a contribution on him as his 
subordinate. On this Mortezza, Avho had other bad 
{lassions besides fear, indulged his revenge and ambi¬ 
tion l)y procuring his assassination. An opportunity 
was taken when most of his personal servants were 
absent at some religious ceremony, and he v'as waited on 
by those of his cousin. Poison was administered to him 
in his food, and as his constitution seemed likely to 
resist its mortal effects, lie was poignarded by some 
Abyssinian slaves, headed by a man whose wife he had 
debauched. The fury of the army excited by this 
atrocity was appeased by large payments and promises, 

Grant DuH’, ii. 5. 
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and two days after Safder Ali's death, liis murderer chap. 

was acknowledged as Nabob of Arcot and repaired to_ 

the capital to take possession of liis dignity. I5ut his 
dark and sus|)icioiis character was not suited to etiacc 
the memory of liis crime, and be wanted the boldness 
which might have made fear, supply the {)lace of attach¬ 
ment. llefore three months were over, liis army muti¬ 
nied ; and he thought liimself fortunate in being able to 
escape in disguise to Velldr. 

Mohammed Said, the infant son of Safder Ali, who 
was then at Madras, was proclaimed nabob and re¬ 
moved to \'andewash, wh(;re his government was con¬ 
ducted by a Ih'wiin chosen liy his 1‘amily and jiar- 
tisans. 

The disorders in the (Jarnatic were I'avouralde to 
the views of Asof Jah. A life prolonged beyond the 
usual limit had not diminished the activity of that 
ambitious statesman, lie had been recalled from Delhi 
in 1741 by the rebellion of his eldest son Nasir dang, 
who maintained on that occasion the military reputation 
he had gained against the Marattas. But he was no 
match for the arts of his father; his troops were 
seduced ; he was prevailed on by promises to give up 
his artillery; and though when roused by the disap¬ 
pointment of his exjiectations he had nearly obtained a 
eom[)lete victory in a desperate attack on the old vice- 
roy, yet his personal courage did not compensate for 
his want of numbers, and he was made prisoner and July 23 , 
sent to be conlined in a hill fort.^ Asof Jdh, thus dis- 
engaged, lost no time in entering on the settlement of 
the southern part of his province. The portion of the 
Carnatic nearest to the rivers Tumbadra and Kishna 
was in the hands of the three great Patiin chieftains of 
® Grant Duff, ii. 19, &c. 
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Caddapa, Carnul and Slianiir (or Savanorc) who had 
probably held their possessions under the government 
of Jiijapur and had been allowed to retain them on 
tendering tli(;ir all(‘gianee to Aiirangzib. Contiguous 
to their districts was Morar l!ao (ildrpara\s principality 
of Cuti. TIk; southern ])a.rt of the Cpper ('arnatic was 
occii|)ie<l by tlu* Hindu state of Mysore', and all the reest 
formed the^ (iovernnient of Sira under a Foujddr ap- 
[)oij;t<‘d by Asof dali, but was now ])]‘obably overrun 
by the Marattas or occupied by insurgent zemindars. 
It is not known precisely when Asof dah acquired an 
ascendamy ov(‘r the Patan nabobs/ but he met with 
no opposition on his march to Arcot, and there also 
his authority was ree'ognised without disi)ute by all the 
dilli'rent partie's among the Mussulmans, lie next 
proc(‘(‘ded to lay siege to Trichino])oly ; and Morar 
Itao (wliose family since tlie murder of Santaji had 
never bei'u very closely united to the otlier Marattas) 
was induced, by a n'cognition of his title to Guti, and 
perhaps sonu' mon‘ immediate advantages, to surrender 
the territory which had been entrusted to him and to 
(‘nt('r into a close connection with the viceroy. 

Asof flail had now only to settle the future admi¬ 
nistration of the Carnatic, and his final arrangement 
was to commit it to Ainvar-u-din, a native of llindostan 
'who had before field subordinate governments in that 
country, in Guzenit, and in the districts north of the 
Kishna contiguous to his new charge. 

The abilities of this officer justified his appointment, 
but the house ol‘ Saadat Ullah liad established so good 
a character among their subjects that the introduction 
of a stranger gave general dissatisfiiction; and although 

‘ The iijihohs tlieinselves mair.taiaed that their connection with him 
did not include any acknowledgment of his sovereignty (Orino, ii. 164). 
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Asof Jail, in consideration of this feelin*^, and probably 
not disinclined to favour the disjiosition to liereditary 
succession in governors, promised to restore the district 
to Molianmied Said when lie should come of age, yet 
the new nabob continued to be regarded with an evil 
eye and to be looked on as the rival of tlie young 
f*ivourit(i ol* the public. 

Wliile things were in this state Mohammed Said 
Avas assassinated at the marriage of one of his rela¬ 
tions by a party of Ibitfin soldic'rs who had been 
affronted by him or Iiis attendants in conseijucnce of 
their imjiortunity in demanding some arrears of jiay. 
Though the avowed motive s(‘ems sullicient fo account 
for the act of tlie conspirators, it was at once assumed 
that tliey were scH'.retly instigatcMl by Bonu‘. jierson of 
consequence ; and the suspicion was dividial lietwecn 
Mortezza Ali and Anwar-u-din, while some were not 
content without imputing the guilt to them both. 
Mortezza’s former murder of Safder Ali suggesteil him 
as the assassin of fhat prince’s son ; and Anwar-u-din 
Avas too great a gainer by the death of* the future 
rmbob to escape being [litched on as the contriver of 
that event.**^ Asof Jah, however, took no notice of 
these rejiorts, but immediately confirmed Amvar-u-din 
in the permanent enjoyment of his government.*'^ 

This was Asof Jah’s last interference in the affairs 

^ Mortezza All’s guilt was considered to be ])roved by two circum¬ 
stances which it would seem ought to have led to an opposite conclusion ; 
his trusting himself out of his fort to attend the marriage, and his imme¬ 
diate flight after tlie jiorpetration of the murder. His natural timidity 
accounts for his flight from a scene of danger, and makes it most impro¬ 
bable that he would have ventured into it if he had foreseen its approach. 
Against Anwar-u-diri there is no ground of surmise but that stated in the 
text; certainly not altogether an absurd one in the lax state of Mogul 
morality. 

The account of the affairs in the Carnatic, when not otherwise speci¬ 
fied, is from Orme and Wilks. 
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of Arcot, thou<j;li lie survived it for live years and died 
in May 174S. lie liad by tliat time established bis 
autliority over all the part of the Mogul possessions in 
the Deckaii wliieli liad not been previously seized on 
by the Marattas. He was also in tlie enjoyment of a 
temporary security from the attacks of those invaders 
wbos(; ambition was for the time (lireet(Hl to conquests 
in Hiiidostan. Ibit h(‘ was only reserved for the last 
viciini ; and his successors would assuredly have been 
swallowed up by the Maratt/as if it had not been for the 
revolution occasioncul by tlui interposition ol the French 
and English. 

Tlie (‘xtent of Asof Jali’s territories may be as¬ 
sumed to be s(veil Imndred and fifty or eight liundred 
miles in length and about four hundred in breadth ; the 
po[)ulation may l>e guessed at 20,000,000. 

It was before the d(‘ath of Asof Jiih that a war 
broke out bi'twecui tlu^ Frencli and Ihiglish, and soon 
extended to their (‘stablisliments in India. The cir- 
cunistanct' drew little attention (‘ven from that saga¬ 
cious chi(‘f; and we cannot wonder at Ids indifference 
when, even after tlie result is known, wc arc inclined 
to despise tlu* liuiiible instruments by winch it was 
('ffcct(‘d. Wlien wc read of engagements between 
armies of a few conniaiiies on eacli side, and sieges 
where a reinforcement of fifty Europeans would turn 
the scale, wc can scarcely believe that the contest is for 
the dominion of India and the ascendancy over Asia; 
and that tliese pigniy arndes are destined to bring 
about more important consequences than ever were 
produced by the myriads of Chenghiz Khdn. 

The French after repeated failures had formed a 
Company in 1604. They soon obtained factories at 
Surat and other places on the Malabar coast. In 1672 
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they made an inisiiccessful attempt to comjuer some 
forts in Ceylon from tlie Dutcli, and in lf!7 l tliey pnr- . 
chased from the Kini*” of Rijapur tlie village and district 
of Pondicherry. At this place tluy (‘stablislicd a town, 
whicli soon lieeame V(‘ry consid(‘ral)le. Tn 1()93 it was 
taken by the Dutch ; at th(‘*peace of Ryswick it was re¬ 
stored, and the French then took precautions an;ainst 
a recurreiiee of their misfort une by completinij; and im 
provinji; tlie fortifications that had been be<»’Hn by tlie 
Dutch. Pondicherry now became one of the i^reatest 
]hiro])ean settlements in India, and is said (probably 
with the addition of its dependent villages) to liave 
contained 70,000 inhabitants.'^ The next in impor 
tance of the Frencli s(‘ttlemeiits was Cariefil. It Avas 
acquired, in 173cS, by takinj>' part in a dispute l)etween 
two competitors for the ]>rincipality of Tanjore; and 
this, toj^’ether with a fort at Mahe (about thirty miles 
from Cochin, on the Malabar coast) and a, factory at 
Chandernagar in Ren<(al, formed their prinei})al posses¬ 
sions in India, 

This Company was not, like that in Ihigland, forced 
on the Government by a coml)ination of merchants. It 
Avas a fiivouritc project of the minister liimself. Instead 
of sparing grants of privileges, generally jiurchased by 
p(‘cuniary sacrifices, it received gratuitous encourage¬ 
ment of every description, and Avas liberally assisted by 
the Treasury, while in England the exactions of the 
State Avere the great drain on the Company’s finances. 
Monopolies within France (as those of tobacco and of 
colTec) Avere bestowed on it on very favourable terms, 
and it was allowed to raise money by lotteries in aid 
of its other resources. Foreigners Avere naturalised on 
subscribing to it; officers engaging in jt were entitled 

’ Macplierson’s Gom/mm of Indln, 273. 
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to leave of absence from tlieir rc^nments; and nobles 
were allowed to enter on tins alone of all trading specu¬ 
lations, without prcjiidice to their nobility. The 
ministers also c()rres])onded directly with the Indian 
governors, and took the sairu; interest in the settle¬ 
ments they ])resided over as in the other posses- 
si(»ns of the Crown. The administration formed on 
tliesc [)rinci|)les was more cnlerprising than that of the 
Knglish Company; it ncted on more enlarged views and 
was more liberal in furnishing the means of carrying 
them into etfect; it was moni judicfious in the choice of 
governors : and gave more encouragement to the rising 

o 7 n n 

])ortion of its s(‘rvice ; even the language and tone of its 
letters to its servants were distinguished by a suavity and 
urbanity which formed a marked contrast to the rude re¬ 
proofs and ungracious a[)prol)ations of th(‘ h]nglish Com¬ 
pany. It was the ordinary 0 ])eration of this system that 
brought forth La liourdonnais, Dupleix, and Hussy; 
while it iXMjuired tlu^ (‘xigeneies of an evcaitful war to 
give scope to the natural genius of Clive. 

lint this continual interference of the ministers was 
not suited to commerce, nor in the end even to politics. 
Their caprice produced unsteadiness and sometimes led 
to carelessness and neglect. At other tiin(‘s the best dis¬ 
posed ministers wctc so involved in the more pressing 
affairs of Europe that they were unable to give assist¬ 
ance or even attention to their Mastern possessions ; and 
in such cases the Directors, accustomed to receive instruc¬ 
tions on all subjects, were incapable of acting for them¬ 
selves, even if their unsuccessful trade and embarrassed 
finances had not rendered it impossible to carry on their 
operations without the usual supplies of money from 
the Crown ; and all these deficiencies were the more felt 
by a community which often had large enterprises in 
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hand and whose whole fortunes were at stake on tlie 
results. The English Company, on the other hand, was 
incapable of perceiving the brilliant objects which daz¬ 
zled and misled the French. Their {)lodding attention 
to trade and economy often led them to overlook more 
important considerations, but it afforded the means of 
meeting the heavy demands of the Crowns, and more than 
once preserved them from ruin during periods of great 
difficulty and danger. The narrow scale of their o])ei’a- 
tions prevented any extensive ill-ehects from their 
errors, while the jealousy of the public taught them 
caution and moderation, and the indilfei’cncai of the 
King’s Government made them look to tlieir owm exer¬ 
tions alone for the protection of their possessions. 

Tlie French Company, like most others in their 
country, had been swaillowed up for a time in that of the 
Mississip])i. It recovered its separate existence in 172d, 
and afterwards enjoyed a period of unusual traiRpiillity 
and success. One governor, M. Le Noir, introduced 
good management into its trade, and his successor, 
M. Dumas, afforded an asylum to the llimily of the 
Nabob Dost Ali during the invasion of the Marattas, and 
was rewarded by Mogul titles and the raide of Man- 
sabdfir of 4500 ; and that circumstance as wxdl as the 
turn of their nation for magnificence and display, com¬ 
bined with more solid qualities to procure them a good 
deal of respect among the natives. Notwithstanding 
this seeming prosperity, the Company’s finances did not 
improve, and at the commencement of the war which 
we are about to describe they had incurred a consider¬ 
able debt in India, and their expenditure continued to 
exceed their income.^'^ 

Mhmire pour Dv 2 )leix, 28. This sketch of the French Company is 
taken from the eleventh volume of the Unwcrml Ilidory, Maepherson s 
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War was declared in Enro])e in March 1744, and a 
fleet was soon after sent from England under the com¬ 
mand of Commodore llarnet. Tliey sailed first to the 
straits betw(H‘n India and Cliina, where they took several 
French 8hij)s of value. In July 1745 they appeared 
up{)n tlie coast of (Joroniandel, and anchored off Fort 
St. David on tlie 2()tli of that montli. IVmdicherry was 
tluai ill-f^’arrisoned and out of repair, and would have 
1 ‘allen an eai’ly sacrifua* if tlie coinmaiid had been in 
ordinary liands. But the jj^’overnor was M. Duplei.v, 
whose coura<'*e and resources in danger, no less than his 
genius and knowledge of mankind, render liim one of 
the most c()iis})icuous names in Indian history.*’’ Soon 
after he took chargx; ol’his government, the embarrassed 


(hvininrf '(rlfli hnVia^ and the Metnoir on the Lod Iml'm Company^ by 
tlie Abbe Morellet. 

doseiih (afterwards Marquis) Dupleix was Uie son of a fanner- 
<,uuieral wlio was also a Director of the India Coni^iany, In his youth he 
showed so stn^n^ij an inclination for niatheinatics, es])ecia11y fortification, 
that his father, wh(» anxiously <lesired to bring him up to commerce, began 
to despair of prevailing on Iiim to turn hi.s tlioughts that way. In this 
ditlieulty he resolved to employ the spirit of adventure against the love 
of study ; he sent his son to sea, and at the end of several voyages to 
America and India, had the satisfaction to find him, not only disposed to 
commerce, but highly <]ualilied to carry it on. He now placed him in the 
Comjiany’s service, and he was at once appointed First Member of the 
fSupreme Council of Tondichei-ry. After ten years’ service in that situa¬ 
tion he was transferred as Director or Chief of the Factory to Chander- 
nagnr in Bengal. He there introduced the coasting trade of India, 
which the French had hitherto neglected, and the jirotits of a trade 
vhich he had carried on at Tondichoriy, together with an inheritance 
that accrued to him at his father’s death, enabled him to enter into it 
on a very extensive scale. His example was followed by the merchants 
under his authority, so that he not only realised an enormous fortune 
himself, but saw Chandernagar rise from an insignificant village to a 
rich and populous colony. Those commercial })ursuits so far from being 
thought inconsistent with his public character, ]»rocured him great applause 
from the Government, and contributed to his being selected in 1741 to till 
the highest station under the crown of France in India, being appointed 
Governor of Pondicherry, with a control over all the other settlements of 
his nation. 
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state of tlie Freiicli Company's finances constrained them OHAr. 

to orders to reduce all tluar expenses by one half, _' 

and to discontinue all fortifications and jniblic works. 

Dnpleix carried the first order into efiect with ability 
and decision. lie wisely suspended the second, took 
th(' responsil)ility of continilin<i^ the repairs on himself 
and even su])])lied Ironi his own resources the funds 
which the (V)in])any’s treasury was not in a state to 
])rovide. threatened by the Ih-itisli S(piadron beibiv his 
preparations were coinplete, his knowledi^t'of the Indian 
character siy^'e^csted an ex[)(‘dicnt to avert the ])resent 
danger. Jle a])pli(;d to the Nabob Anwar-u-din, and by 
arguments addressed both to his ])ride and ])rudenee, 
accompanied by a judicious expmiditurc of moiuy, he 
])ersnaded him to forbid all military opca*ations l)y 
foreign trooi)s within his province. Next year a Fnaich 
ilect a[)j)eared on the coast umh'.r the command of M. 
de la l>ourdonnais, the Covernor of Mauritius; a man 
who thougli widely dissimilar in character, was scarcely 
inferior in abilities evaai to Dnpleix.^ 

^ IL E. Millie de la Dourdounais first went to sea at tlic ago of ten, and 
entered the service of the French. East Iielia Goni])aiiy whife he was yet 
very young. He attracted notice hy the improvements he suggested in 
naval architecture and machinery. Being left without emjdoyment hy a 
long peace, he turned his attention to commerce and made a considcrahle 
fortune by trading in the Indian Seas. He was afterwards for two years 
in the service of Portugal ; and in 1734 he was appointed by his own 
Sovereign to the government of the islands of Mauritius and Bourbon. 

I'liese islands had been taken possession of by the French after being 
abandoned by the Dutch and Ihutuguese. The intc!rif)r of both was a 
forest, only inhabited by runaw'ay slaves. The European iidiabitants on 
the coast were pirates and adventurers, scarcely less savage than their 
neighbours. La Bourdonnais brought them all into order, and himself 
initiated them in the arts of agriculture and ccmimerce ; he raised fortifi¬ 
cations, constructed docks, quays, mills, arsenals, barracks and hospitals ; 
introduced the cultivation of sugar-cane, cotton and indigo, as well as of 
the magnioc root (now the chief support of the inhabitants) and by a 
combination of persuasion, exanqde, and authority, ho raised his islands 
to tlie rank they held immediately before the cession of Mauritius to the 

* H 
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CHAP Tills fleet (‘ODsisled of five (\)in])jiny’s sliips and a 

-1._ frigate, and had h(!(‘n s(;nt from Ihirojxi half-eqnij)ped 

and half-manned. Jt had since in(*t with many losses 
and disast(Ts, and was at last in a niann(‘r the creation 
of the talents .and resources of its commander. 

Immediately on reacliiiig the coast it fell in with the 
Ihiglisli fl(‘et, gi(‘atly infei'ior in niimh(a's, Imt superior 
in (pialil\’ both of ships and men. Several indecisive 
actions iollowaMl, and tlie n'snlt Avas that the English 
n’(‘re (d)ligv‘d to retiri' t.o (Vylon, leaving the French in 
possession of tli(‘ coast, l^a lloiirdonnais then repaired 
to Ihmdiclierry, to concert with Dnpleix an iinrncMliate 
attack on Madras ; hut Dnpleix felt his conse(|nence 
hinl hy lh(‘ (‘inploymeiit of another officer within th(‘ 
limits usually entrusted to him, and La Ilourdonnais 
iK'ing hims('ll‘ of an ini])atic'nt tem])er, the twxj chiefs 
got into disputes and animosith's that impeded their 
common ohjcH't. La Lourdonnais, however, at hmgth 
sail('(l, taking with Iiim a. riahi/oivement from Fondi- 
chmay. 

Madi’as, with two villages within its territory, con- 
taiiu'd LF)0,()0() inhahitants, hut the Ihiropc^ans, who alone 
could h(‘ relied on for its defence, did not exceed dOO, 

At tliat time tlioy Avon- tlourisliiiig colonics, the naval arsenal 
of the French in the East , and tlie greatest thorn in the side of the Eng¬ 
lish, Avhose hiT’gest trading vessels Avere soarci^ly safe on the coast of India 
or in tlie mouth of the (langes from the activity of the cruisers of Mau¬ 
ritius. The great (jualitics and attainments of La Bourdonnais are thus 
summed upby Ormc : ‘ Hiskm)\Adedgo in mechanics rendered him capable 
of building a shijifrom the keel; his skill in navigation, of conducting her 
to any jiart of the globe ; and his courage, of defending her against any 
o(jual force. In the conduct of an expedition, he superintended all the 
details of tlie service, Avitliout being perplexed eitlier with the variety or 
the number of them. Plis plans were simple, Ids orders precise, and 
both the best adajitcd to the service in which he was engaged. His ap¬ 
plication was incessant, and ditHculties served only to licightcn his activity, 
which always gave the example of zeal to those whom he commanded.^ 
{Memoini of Jj(( JUmnhimKtisy and Orme.) 
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(^f wliom only 200 wer(‘. f>o]cliers ev(‘n in name. Part 
only of the town was fortifieO, and that with a rampart 
which La Hourdonnais companss to a garden wall. 

The French landed ],100 l^iiropeans and iU‘<j;Toes, 
and 300 or 400 disciplined S(‘])oys ; about 1,(S00 men 
reiiifiined in the ships. They boiid)arded the town 
wirli fourteen mortars, and battiT'c'd it from their sliips 
for three days, and were at last ou the point of esca- 
ladini!;, when the Fn^iish ca]>itulat(‘d and surrendered 
tliemsc'lves i)risoners, on condition that \\ny should be 
allowed to iTinsoni tlieir (own. On tliis stipidation they 
steadily insisted, and exacted rep(‘ated and solemn 
iissuranccs that the ransom should Ik^ modcu’ate. lai 
Lourdounais agreed to these terms the more n^adily as 
lie was alarmed by a n'port ol’the return of the Ihiglish 
ile('t to the coast, lie faithfully fullilhnl them, and 
after sometime executed a formal treaty of ransom, and 
consented to leave the Fnglisli in ])Oss(‘ssion of all tlieir 
private property and half the military stores, and to 
resfore the town to tliem tor a sum ecpial to MO,000/., 
for the payment of wdiich they were to ^ive hostaj^cs. 

The fall of Madras was a sevau’c lihnv to the reputa¬ 
tion of the English, and might liave been fatal to their 
interests if La Ihuirdonnais liad been allowed to corn- 
]>lete liis plans against tlaur other settlements. I Jut 
long before the conclusion of tlie second agreement, 
Lupleix and liis (louncil had piotested against the 
caiiitulation. ddiey maintained that Madras fell within 
their government from tlui moment that the fTench 
colours w^ere hoisted on its walls, announccHl their 
having entered on an engagement to give the town to 
the nabob, and directed Ea IJourdonnais to dismantle 
it without delay, and reduce it to a condition which 
should prevent its aflbrdhig any additional strength to 
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tlie niilive ])riiK‘(‘. Tlicy also appointed a subordinate 
council to control lav Uourdonnais, and issued an order 
to the military oiIi(;(‘rs lo ol)(‘y no instructions but irom 
them. lai noiirdonnais resisted tliesii measures, dis¬ 
claimed the authority of the Goveniment of Pondi¬ 
cherry, and put som(‘ of the persons (anployed to in¬ 
fluence* tli(‘ troops und(*r arrest. On the other hand (if 
we believe Pa, I»oiirdonnais) Dupleix i;-ave secret orders 
for sei/iiie’ his person, and things proceede'd so far as 
al one linn* lo be on the* ver^e o(‘ a civil eonHict. All 
this vioh*nee was earrieel on in the name of the Council, 
o\'c‘r whom l)iipl(‘i\, li*om his al)ilif;ies, exercised an un¬ 
limited control ; he himself all the time k(‘])t up a. 
])rivate eorn'spondeiice with Pa liourdonnals, assurin<( 
him of his esle(*m and re'i^'ard, and (‘iidcaivourin^^ to 
attain hy |)ersnasion the saint*, objt'cts which in his 
public character lit* was si'izim;’ on Avith so high a 
hand. 

The st'ason was at this time ajtproaching’ at Avhich it 
bt'comes nnsaft* for V(‘sst*ls to ri*main al Madras, where 
tlu're is only an ojk'H roadstt^ad ex[>osed to all the 
violt'iict' oldlit* teni|H*st with which the monsoon sets in, 
and which is tlit* more dangxTous because it blows 
almost dirt*cllv on the short*. Pa IJourdonnais had 
tht'rt'fori* b(*t*n busily (‘injihtyed in shipping the public 
])art of the captured property, and would soon have been 
able* to put tuit to s(‘a. On October 2, the day after he 
had signed tlu* treaty of ransom, the weatlu*r was still 
calm and clt'ar ; but at midnight the monsoon set in 
with more than usual fury. One French shi]) was 
swalloW(‘d up by the Avaves, t()ur lost their masts and 
wt're filled with water so as to be in instant danger of 
going to the bottom ; one only managed to escape by 
running to the southward ; from twenty to thirty other 
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sliips that were in the roads went down or were di’iven ghai*. 
a si lore. - 

Tliis disaster altered all La Loiirdoiinais’ j)rospi‘cls. 
lie was no lonyxa* able to face the liln^lish oi* ev(Ti to 
continue on the coast of Loroniandel, where there is no 
harbour to afford a shelter from the monsoon, lie was 
therefore obli<!,*ed to use all expedition in winding up 
his affairs at Madras. Having i-(‘ceive<l repeated as¬ 
surances from the Council of Pondicherry that his en¬ 
gagements should be faithfully fullilled, and having 
obtained the cons(‘nt of tlu' Pmglish to post|K)U(‘ the 
n^storatiou of Madras till the mouth olMaimaiy, wIk'h 
the public property would have; bccai entirely ixaiioved, 
h(i made over the goveruuuait to the, seniia* member of 
the Council sent ly M. I)u])leix,and saih'd hijns(L“lbr the 
roads of IN)ndicherry. l>ut fresh dissensions had arisen 
with th(^ Council of that plac.e, and an angry discussion 
ended in a reluctant acajuiescence of La Pourdonnais in 
their desire that tlu' Avhole fleet should proceed to Achin 
in Sumatra. For tliat port he accordingly set sail; 
four of the ships made good their destination in spite of 
a strong contrary wind ; but the remainder^ with himself, 

W('re forced to give way and sail before the Avind to tlui 
Isle of France*. On his aiTival he found t hat the repre¬ 
sentations of M. Dupleix and the enmity of tin; Com¬ 
pany had prevailed, and that the King’s ministers had 
sent out another officer to supersede him in his goveTn- 
ment. 

On reaching France he Avas im[)risoned in the 
Pastile, and remained there for three* ye*ars in the me)st 
rigorous cemfineancnt. He Avas cliarge*d, in addition to 
his [xditical offence's, Avith cewruptienj, eaidje'zzleiinent, 
and ex'tortion, but was at length acepiitteel by a 
committee e)f the Privy (V)uncil to Avhom his case Avas 
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referred, and was n^leased willi riiim'd fortunes and 
broken liealtli, wliieli before long brouglit liiin to the 

The de|)artiin* of lai r>onrdonnals, or rather his pre¬ 
vious disastiu’, lost tlu‘ Fnaieh tlie (‘ominand of the sea 
and d{OiV('red tin* linglish sc‘t(lenients from iininiiKUit 
(langvi- ; hul tie' men he left at l\»iidieherry increased 
llie Fnaieli (‘oree asliore to ‘hOOO Kurojieaiis, and 
jaoverf'dly infliKaieiMl all \\\v. sui)S(‘(|iu‘nt ojK'ratioiis.^ 

When the si(‘ge of Madj’as was threa(enc;<i the 
luiglish liad applied to tlie nabob for aid ; c'lnd, 
altliougli tlay winv not sucecsssfid, as tlicdr rivals had 
))(H‘n, in obtaining promjit and (dfcctual assistance, they 
had at length jiriivaih'd on the na)>o]) to remonstrate, 
hiipleix paeilied him by promising to give uj) Madras 
to him ; hut when sonu* time tilapsed after the cap¬ 
ture without any iirosjurt of the transfer, the nabob 
was im'('ns(M| at the dee(‘ption practised on him, and 
Sint a force under liis son, Malrfiiz Klian, to disjiossess 
the Frineh, in which he semis to have foreseen no 
ditliculty. Fh(‘ forc(‘ consisted ol\S,(K)i) or 10,000 men, 
of whom FtHtO weiv cavalry.’’ The cavalry of the 
('ariiatie were inferior I'ven to those of the northern 
jiroviiK’es. 'riii* infantry were also more puny men, 
but could scarcely be worse soldiers. There were 
liki!wise sonu* guns, but old and utterly nnserviceable. 
They liegan hy invi'sting the town, and did so ’without 
opposition, the Fnncli having orders not to commence 
liostilities. They next cut through a sandbank to let 
olf a piec(‘ of water whicT (‘ovm’ed tin* south face of the 
fort, and at the same time they took jiossi'ssion of a 
spring, threc‘ miles from the fort, on which the garrison 


^ Oniu’, i. 74. 

' WustiHii (/( h( dd'uivir lia'itlHtion iks Paris, 1757, i. 1(>5. 
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jn'iiicipnlly (k'j>ciHl(Hl for water. The hc'sie^c'd Avere 

thus forced ()ii offensive o]>eratioiis, th(‘y opened [i lire ... 

from fheir ^uns, and tliey pn^pared a detaclinient of 
helAvec'n dOO and 100 men, Avitli two field pic'ces, fortlie 
piirpos(‘of drivini!; the enemy from the sprini’-. This 
small detachment, l)oldly advane.t'd Inyond tlu‘ pro* oooiu'r 
teetion of t he fort, an<l was met hy a, larye body of the 
nahoh’s cavalry, wlio JidvaiK'ed in <»*ood order, and 
w(‘re on iIk^ point of ehary’ine; th(‘ d(‘ta(‘liment, hiil were 
hroiiyht to a ])aiise hy th(‘ opening of' the (i(‘ld pi(‘C(!s. 

As they did Jiot know 1h(‘ iinmher of thos(‘ yiins, and 
had no conception of llu‘ rapidity with whicli thi^y wca’c*. 
s(‘rv(Ml, tlu'y stood sevei'al roun<ls in th(‘, (‘xp(‘ctalion 
that wlien all Avere dis(*hary‘(‘(| lh(‘re would he a lon^ 
interval l)efor(.‘ they could he i*eloaded ; luiL tindin^ the 
fire continue' with unahjih'd vivacity, and sex'iny seventy 
of their own numher fall victims to its cllects, they fi'll 
into confusion and finally fled from th(' field. The 
French took poss(‘ssion of their hagy'ay'e and some of 
thc'ir I’ams (which last they did not think worth 
hrini^dnit away), and returned to till' town without the 
loss of a, man. This umexpected attack alarnu'd Malrfiiz 
Khan, and as he )vas likewise' infornu'd of the approach 
of a reinforcement from Ihmdie^herry, he concenti-ateid 
the force employed in investing;- Madras, and moved to 
St. Tlionu^, a town ahout four mile's fnrthe'r south, lle^ 
took u]) his ground bea\V('('.n the toAvn and a river 
to the south of it, the hanks of which he (k'tcrmined 
to defi'iid. riie French (h'tachmcnl, coiisisted of o^O 
Kuropean soldiers, li)0 sailors, and 20t) s(!poys,^ 
and Avas commande'A l)y M. Paradis, a hi’ave'. olHeer, 
hitherto chiefly known as a \dolent partisan of M. 
Dupleix.' It was elctermined that M. Paradis should 

‘ lihUni't (It; la (Irruivn; Kcvolntiov, i. 108. 
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attack the enemy at daybreak on the 24th, while a 
detachment of 100 men from Madras slioidd at the 
same time fall on th(‘ir rear. When Panulis readied 
the river, ]r‘ found th(‘ nabo]>’s iirniy drawn np on the 
opposit(‘ hank, and saw no sign of the a])proadi of the 
troops fi'om Madras. He nevertheless crossed without 
luisilation, and aft (a* a sharp diseharge of musketry 
f(‘ll upon thc' (‘many with the bayoni't. The boldmiss 
(4‘the. ac tion, and (Ik* im|)(‘t.uosity of the charge, struck 
th(‘. Moguls with ama/aaiuait ; they at once gave way, 
and die horse, and foot falling l)ack promiscuously on 
ea(‘h oth(‘r in the narrow streu'ts of the town, the 
confusion of the; throng was so great that they re¬ 
maim'd for some' time (‘xposed to the fire of the French 
widiout making any r(‘sistanc(‘, and without being aide 
to ('scapc'. W h(‘n extrieati'd from tliis ditliculty, they 
r('tn‘al(‘d with pi’C'cipitation to Arcot. This gallant 
exploit broke'the'charm by which the Europeans had 
still to a cc'rtain extent lu'cn ki'pt in awe of tlie 
i\Ioguls, and showc'd to l)oth nations tlie vast su])e- 
rioritv of s[)iril and discipline over ntimbers. 

l*aradis pui'sued his march to Madras, of whicli he. 
took till' governmi'iit ; and immediatc'ly proceeded, in 
execution of his orders, to annul the tivaty with the 
Ihiglish, to till' obsc'rvam'e of which the (Jovernment of 
Pomliciii'rry was so irirntly and so solemnly pledged. 
All private^ projuTty except clotlu's and furniture was 
now seized on as jwize ; all l^nglislimen who refused 
to give thi'ir parole not to serve against the French 
were to be prisoners of war ; and all who would not 
take till' oath of allegiance* to King lii'wis were to quit 
the town and territory of Madras. The English loudly 
exclaimed against this gross breach of faith, by which 
many of thi'in were ivtluci'd to ruin ; many rcTused to 
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o‘ivc their parole, and eseaj^cd a^ op]>ortunitIes offered ciiAi*. 
to Fort Si. Havid. Tlie fiovernor and ])rinci|)al in- ' 
liabitants were sent to Fondiclierry, and eondiicted into 
that place in an ostentatious procession, cNposed to 
tlie i!;aze of 50,000 spcctatoi\s." 

I)u[)leix’s only excuse for liis violatioii of tlu; treaty 
with the Fuig'lisli and his own solenin proiuist^ to La 
lionnlonnais, was tlui possession of secret orders which 
lie rather insijiuated than assei’ted. It has sinca;, 
liowever, l)e(‘n (‘stahlislual that, while I^a llourdonnais 
liad positive orders to retain no (‘oiupiest h(‘ might 
makt‘,'^ Dupleix had as positive, hut sirret ordia*s, on 
no account to part with Madras ; and tlial the iMaaicli 
Ministry and (ompany W(‘r(‘ so ashamed ol* tlu^sc, 
contradictions and the disgracefid transaejiou to which, 
tluy led, that tiny coudescemhal to enti*eat I)ii])leix to 
take the res[)onsi))ility of tlui whole affair upon himself. ’ 
Though this fact clears l)u|)Ieix of all suspicion of 
personal motives, it does nothing to remove the 
impression of his indifference to public faith, which he 
himself indeed docs not seem anxious to deny. ^ 

Fort St. David was now the only nffugc; for the 
]"mglish on the coast of Coromandel, and as it was 
only twelve mih^s south of Pondicherry, the possession 
of it by an enemy was a source of uneasim^ss as well as 
mortification to M. Dupleix, who took tlie earliest 
opportunity of endeavouring to reduce it. Tlu? fort 
was smaller but much stronger than Madras. Tlie 

‘ Ormo ; Mf.DLoirc de La Jjonnfiraiiai'f. Sit Ur Ur lUrrm jiiHtlJlratliy’Xy 
\). 50. 

Mvmnrr paitr La Ihntrthamais^ p. 58. 

^ liloifraphir Univrri^rKr^ Article ‘Dupleix.’ 

’ ‘ Dili, monsieur, jc conseillcrais ii nion frere de manqner a sa parole 
quand elle pout fairo torb a iiii tiers, (juaiid elle ost aiissi avautageuse a uu 
ennomi et aussi desavantageusoa la Coin[)agiiio ot a la Nation’ (Duploix’s 
letter to La Ijourdonnais. rircm p. 185). 
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town lay on a riv(‘r ahont a mile fiirtlicr .soiitli, and was 
called Cnddalorc (('adiilur), a nanu' which the French 
ui)])ly to Foi't St. Ihnid also, (aiddalore had a wall 
and bastions on all sides (,‘xce])t that towards the sea, 
wh(M*(‘ a rivc'r, which, like* all others on this coast, runs 
li'oin west to <*ast, alier passing the northeTn face of the 
town, turns south and cov(‘rs tlu; ('ast sid(‘, heini>;’ s(‘[)a- 
rated from the sea hy a narrow spit of sand. 

1 )iipK i\’s first step in I'oianiny;' his (k'tachnient I’or 
this enterj)ris(‘ was to se'iid (or M. Paradis to (‘oinmand 
it. The* Fn^ydish on their part applienl to the nal)oh for 
assistance*, and he* re'adily i>‘ranted it, on the-ir promising; 
to pay a portion ol‘ the* e'Xpe'nse*. M. Paradis left 
Madras with an cse*ort e)f dOO Ihirope^ans, and ,‘ivaile‘d 
hiuise'df ol‘ the opportunity to hrinij;’ e>tf a (|iiantity of 
]dnnde‘re‘el prope-rty which W'as can*ie*d ly a, loni’’ ti'ain 
of e'lilis or Indian por(e*rs. When he* had niaredicid u])- 
warels of thii'ty inile'.s (a third ol'the distane‘e* to Peaieli- 
che‘riy), he* was attae*ke'el l)y a divisieai of the nahe)h’s 
army imde'r Mahfii/ Khan, whiedi huni»* on his flanks 
anel re'ar; tlie infantry iiriny from the thickets anel 
othe'i* e*o\’e‘i’, anel the- e'avalry a<lvancine’ frenn time to 
time*, as if eai the point of chaiyini!,' sw'errd in hand. 
The* Fre*iie*li, e-mharrasseul wdth their e'emvoy, w^ere 
ohlii^'e-el to act ])ure'ly eai the ele-lensive, {ormini;' up 
wlie'n thre-atcnenl hy the* he>rse% anel resiiminu; their 
march wheai they had e‘he*cke<l the* e*n(*my. In this 
maniKM’ they maele their way to Saelrfis, a Dntedi se‘ttle> 
me-nt loi’ty-twe) mih's fi-oin Madras. The-ir mare-h had 
latte-rly he‘(*n myvd on with so little* conside-ratiem, that 
the* re*ar wais separated fre)m the* advanea*, anel did not 
re*ae*h Saelras wdtheent difficnlty. They liad several men 
W’e);inde*d elmany; the march, and twvdve or foiirteicn 
Eiireepeans were* made prisoiu*rs ; and this misfortune, 
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joined to tlic a])|K.‘arjmcc of n'treat an<l ]mrsui(, dis¬ 
heartened the French, and revived the spirits of the 
Miissiihnans. At Sadnls l^iradis was joined by a 
stroll”' detacliiiKint sent out from PondieIi(‘rry to D'lievc' 
him, and reached that town without further molesta¬ 
tion. 

llis journey, liowever, liad been to no purpost*, for 
th(‘ otiieers |)rot:(\st(!d a^'ainst his b(‘in”’ appoint(‘d to tlii' 
command in [ux'lert'nee to liis seniors, and M. Diipleix 
felt himself constrained to colder it on M. Ibii’y, tlie 
oldest officer on the spot. The ”;a.rrison of Fort St. 
J)avid was only 200 Furopeans and 100 Indian Por¬ 
tuguese ; 2,000 of the nativ(‘ irn‘gular iidiintry had, 
h<.)wev(‘r, lu'cn ITidmI for iJie jiroteetion of FuddaJorc 
and the rest of th(‘ territory. Th(‘ Fiameh (‘oree 
amounted to 1,700 men (Ibr the most part IbirojHains), 
with six tield piecc^s and as many mortars. Tluy 
marched from the neighbourhood of Pondielua’ry on 
December (S, and soon after crossed the rivta* Pamir and 
eiikTcd the liritish territory. Their phui was to halt 
at a country house belonging to th(‘ GoviTiior, a mil(‘- 
and a half from the fort, which liad a court-yard in 
front and a large walled garden in the rear. Th(‘y had 
been misled by some false intelligence conveyed to 
Du[)leix, and did not exjiec't that the naliob would 
send any considerable body of ti*oops to aid the besiegial. 
In this belief (as Orme states *’) they wvrv dismissed as 
Hoon as they had occujiied the house, and dispers(;d in 
quest of food and tiriuvood and the otlaa* occupations 
natural after a march. While thus scattered tiny p(‘i*- 
ceived that the whole of the nabob’s army was coming 
down on them, and had already arrived within a mile. 
A sudden panic seized on them at tlie sight, and in- 
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stead of <l(dendin<j^ tlie «as seemed tlie obvious 

course, they lie 1 with pOMapit.’ilioii to tbe Panar, 
wliieli tlu'Y linsl(‘ii(‘(l to ri'cross, and were oidy saved 
by tbe si.(‘[idiiiess of tluar artillery Irom total destruc¬ 
tion.^ 

r>iit this protection did not restore tlie courage of 
th(', fiigitivi's ; llH‘y pliingcAl into tlie rivo'r, wdiicli was 
scarcely lbi*dable, h'aving tlu'ir ranks, welting their 
ainniiinition, and in many cases throwing away their 
arms. On this occasion tiny again owed their safety 
to the s((\idiness of their artillery, who (h*(Ov up tlieir 
U'uns on the ri\'(‘r, and ii'radiially withdiHov th(‘m to 
l()rm a fresh l)altery on tlu' opposite^ bank. In this 
maniK'r iIk' d('ta(dini('nl retiirm‘d to their post near 
Pondich('i-ry, aftia* a niglit and day of incessant exer- 
t/ion, with l'J2 nuai killi'd and woiind(‘d, and liaving 
lost, all their baggage^ but such as had not come nj) 
Avlien the action Ix'gan. 

This iin(‘X])('ct(‘d success of the nal)ob’s troojis gave 
]\I. OnplOx a higlna* inpiression oi* the importance of 
that ])]-inc(‘ as an ally. 11(‘ commencisl a negotiation 
to oblain his frumdshi]), but did not slacken liis opera¬ 
tions diuang its progr(‘ss. He made another unsuccess¬ 
ful attack on Fort St. Havid by si^a, and to liashai the 
naholi’s decision lu' scait a (hdachment Irom Madras to 
ravage* the neighbouring jiart of the Farnatic ; and the 
four ships of La Ikmrdonnais’ sepiadron wliieh had 
made their way to Achi'n returning about this time 
to the coast of (kiromandel, lie made so good a use of 
this api)ar(‘nt reinforcement that the nabob became con- 

" A FiA^ncli artilha-y i>llieer who was ])resont gives a aifrereiit account 
(lia n«»ur(lniijijiis, Sni/c dr (tinrs p, CH). By his .statement 

tlu' Fiviich were not surjuised, hut defended themselves until their 
ammuniti(.n was expended, and then retreated in good order to the Parijlr, 
where they fell into confusion ns stated in the text. 
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viiice<l of tlic liopelcssuoss of the luiglisli cause, and 
traiisfeiTcd his friendslii|) to their rivals. 

As a ])roof of his new attacliineiit lie sent his eldest 
son, Malifiiz Khan, to rondiclierry, when' lie was i*e- 
ceived with great resjiect and gratified by niaguilicent 
presents. 

Could the French shi[>s have co-opei-atc'd in an 
attack oil Fort St. David, their services would have 
hmi as important in reality as tlu‘y had lu'eii repre¬ 
sented hy Diiph'ix, for the garrison had almost eii- 
tiiH'ly exhausted its resources^ and was only savt'd hy 
the enterprise of an olHcer who ran his ship into the 
port and landed twenty ri'cniits and (i0,t)()0/. Ihit tin* 
fear of the return of the Iniglish fleet, now su]Ka’ior in 
l‘or(‘e, ohligx'd Dupleix to send his ships to the western 
coast, wlu're they anchon'd in llu‘ Ihirtuguesc^ port of 
Goa. lie did not, however, d(‘sist from his land opera¬ 
tions ; and lieinii’ now secure from the naboh he sent 
the sanie force as before under M. Paradis to reiK'W the 
attack on Fort St. David, but whiuj on the point of 
commencing its ojKU’ations it was interrupted by the 
actiwd aj)pearance of the Fnglish fleet, iind coni])ell(;d to 
retreat to Jhaidicherry. 

The fleet landed 100 Ivuropeans sent from laaigal, 
and lent oOO sailors and loO marines as a, temporary 
augmentation of the garrison. Not long afte,r, 100 
Furojieans, 200 native Portuguese, and lOf) sepoys 
arrived from Bombay, and tfH) sepoys from Telli- 
clierry ; and in the course of the year the (Jompany’s 
ships brought out JoO Furojieans from Ihigland. 

In flanuary Major riawrence arrived from l^ngland, 
with a commission to command all the Company’s 
forces in fndia. An attack being then expected from 
Iknalichcrry, he encamped near the Pamir to op[)ose it; 
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but it WHS not lon^ before be detected a plot by tlic 
coninuuidi‘r of tlie Tellicberry s(‘])oyH to carry over bis 
])arty to the (*neiny, and further discovered that his in- 
ter[)reter was in the practice of sending’ regodar intelli¬ 
gence to Madame Dupleix, wlio understood the TAniul 
laimua^n^ aial wlio was as aclive-minded and as much 
int(‘re.ste<l in public affairs as licr husliand.^ The inter- 
pret('r and on(‘ of liis accom])lices wi're lianged, and 
th(‘. '!\‘lli(‘hcrry commander with tcai ofliis ofiicers were 
lianislicd to S(. Helena, ivliere several of them had re¬ 
course to (he remedy o(‘ Hindus in d('S])air, and assisted 
each other in putting an (aid to their lives. Tlie 
failures of this conspiracy ja’obably delayed the intended 
attack from Pondiclierry ; and soon after, the English 
sijiiadron which had witlidrawn dui’ing tlie monsoon, 
r(‘tiiriK'd from (\ylon to Fort, St. David, and put an 
end ]br the, pri'scnt to all d(‘signs on that place. 

Hut alter tlu^ laps(‘ of four months tlui four French 
ships that had been sent to fJoa, and lia<l si]K‘e made a 
voyag(' to th(' Mauritius, returniMl wdth a reinforcement 
of tliD'e ^hips of the line Irom Ibirope. Jiy judiciously 
availing him,>eir of I Ik* land and sea brt^ezes, which 
blow altei*iiat(‘ly during th(^ day ami night, and of a 
s()uthcj'ly wind which blows constantly at that season 
at a greater distance from the shor(‘, M. Houvet, the 
commander, succec(hd in d(‘c(‘iving the Fmglish commo- 
dor(‘, first ollei'ing battle, tlimi atiecting to make for 
Fondicheny, and at haigtli pushing straight for Madras, 
which ivas the real object of his voyage. He there 
landed 100 soldiers and 20(M100/., and immediately re¬ 
turned to Mauritius. The J^nglish commodore ((iriflin) 

^ ‘ Tie wiis iiKirried to a w<nuan eiulowed witli as much spirit, art, and 
]>ridc as himself, l)orii in the country, mistress of all the huv cunning 
lieouliar lu the natives, and well skilled in their language.’ (Liiwreacc's 
^arratiir, p. lU). 
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pursucil Inni 1o MadniH, but was too late to overtake 
liiiu. 

M. Diipleix, thus relieved of tlie [)re,seuee of tlie 
fleet, and kiiowini;’ that it would take some 
days to sail back ag‘ainst the southerly wind, deter¬ 
mined to employ the interval in one niori' attempt on 
Fort St. J)avid. The first attack was to be on Cud- 
dalore, which was to b(‘ esealaded in tbe nii;bt. The 
])]an having' transpired, Lawrence liad recourse to a 
stratagem. He withdiaev the' ^’arrison aaid tlu^ i»-iiiis 
fi’om (kiddalore as a ])!ac(‘ incapable of resista]i(‘(‘, and 
as soon as it was dark niai'ched back ))oth llu‘ n,*uns 
and tlie <j;arrisoii willi such a reiiihuvement as seemed 
nec(‘ssary for tli(‘ iH‘iT(‘ct safi'ty of tli(‘ j)lac(', Tht' 
h'rench wen' i^'Hoiaint of* ibis si'cond arran^'e.ment, and 
eame on in tlie niebt as to an easy (*oii(|uest. When 
lliey W('re fixing’ tlu'ir scaling ladd(a-s, ilicy were siii*- 
])rised by adiscliarge of musketry and grajxshot from 
all the ramparts within reach. The sudden disiaivery 
of'the ti’ap laid for tlii'in struck t he whole body with a 
])anic. They flung down tlu'ir arms without firing 
a shot, and fled in a trejiidafion from which tlu'y did 
not recover until they were within the bounds of 
Pondicherry. 

This was M. Dupleix’s last enterprise against Fort 
St. David. lie was now busily occupied in ])roviding 
for his own defence. In addition to the strong srpia Iron 
they already had in India, the Fjiglisli were fitting out 
a gTeat exj/cdition in Ibirope whi(b there could be no 
doubt Avas nltiriiately designed against Pondicherry. 
It consisted of six ships of the line, a twx'nty-gun ship, 
and a bomb vessel, and was accompanied by eleven of 
the Company’s ships conveying troo])s and stores. The 
troo])s amounted to ],o()0 men, and with them the 
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wliolc number on boiuvl tlic fleet was 8,000 men. It 
was c()nnnan(l(‘(] by Admiral lloscawen. 

T1h‘ admiral liad orders to attack Mauritius on his 
way to India, and lie was assisted on that expedition 
liy six Diilcl) IndiaiiKai with h)0 soldiiTS, which were 
from tlu‘ ('ap(‘ otCiood 11o]K‘ to Ihitavia. 

I'Vom tli(‘ eoiitiiiiial pnwalenee oi‘ tlie soutli-east 
monsoon. Maurilius can only be a])|)roached from one 
(piai jrr, ainl from a reef ol‘ roi'ks with which it is 
surrounded it, is only aecessibh' at two points. These 
diflicuili(‘s, oR'nt at any tinu', wviv lu'arly insurmount¬ 
able to men without local knowled^’e, and lioscawen, 
aft(‘r !•('(•(Illnoiti‘ini>‘ and endeavouriim' to obtain infor¬ 
mation by takinu' jirisoiuTs, o-iwe up the enterjirisc and 
continued his cours(‘ to India. 

On duly 2!) he arrived at Fort St. David, and took 
llu' command of the shijis in India. Thc^ combined 
s(|uadrons fornuMl the larni'st marine llirce ever yet 
s(‘en in tlu^se seas, it consisted ot‘thirty ships, thirteen 
of which wen' of the line, and none of less than 500 
tons burden. Th(‘ lhi;;'lish were I'lated by the jiresence 
of so Ibrmidalile an armament, and never doubted that 
the loss ol’ Madras would lie revenged liy the capture 
of Fondicherry. 

To this object I'o.scawen ajiplied himself without 
delay. Tlie land army was composed of 1,200 king’s 
trooj)s and 800 mariiu's ; a battalion of 750 men in the 
(Company’s service, among wliom were 200 native 
Portuguese; loO artillerymen; and 1,100 sepoys who 
as yet wc're almost entirely undiscijdined. To these 
the Dutch added 120mcn from their station at Nega- 
patam. Th(‘ nabob also, now again going over to the 
strongest, sent 2,000 of his own horse, and the admiral 
had 1,100 of his seamen trained to the use of the 
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musket, who were sent ashore to join the army as soon 
as the siege begtui. 

The lieavy guns and stores were sent by sea witli 
tlie fleet, and tlie army marched on August (S. 

Tliey eiitt'red the French territory at Arloeopang, 
a strong post with the state of wliii'li (tliougli only 
nine mih-s from tlu'/ir fronti(T‘) they were (piite un- 
ae(}iiainted. A party of 700 lhiro[)eans was sent to 
storm a lu'ap of ruins whicli was mistaken for the 
works. Oji their arrival they discoveivd, (*los(j in their 
front, the r(‘al post, a ivgiilar fortiiieation with a glacis 
and ditch, and Avere recauved with a. (irii of grape and 
musketry that killed 150 men and othcers. Among 
th(‘ latter Avas Major (ioodeiH', an ahh', and (‘Xpea’ieneed 
(‘iigineer, Avho Avas nTed on lor conducting tli(', si(‘ge. of 
Fondicheny. Itegular batteries weri‘ (luai erected, hut 
so unskiKuIly that they had to he nanovaal to another 
plac(‘. Th(‘ French afterwards made a sally ; some 
sailors, unaccustomed to the sccaie, ran off in alarm, 
the soldiers followed, and Major Jaiwreiic(‘, who scorned 
to (piit his statiojj, lell into the hands of the (.‘neiny. 
Alter three or four days a magazine Avithin the place 
exploded and the Fnjiich evacuated it. The Ihiglish 
at length advaneaHl Avith much diminislud spirit, having 
lost two of their best olIi(‘ers and wasted many days 
Avliich AATU’e rendered of tlie utmost value from tlie 
apjiroach of the monsoon. 

d he town of Fondicherry Avas situat(‘<I aliout seviaity 
yards from the seashore. Its extent within tJie walls 
was about a mile from north to south, and 1,11)1) yards 
from cast to west. The land sides were fortiiied in the 
modern manner Avith a wall and bastions, a ditch, {ind 
an imperfect glacis. ToAvai'ds tin* sea there Avere 100 
guns in low l)atteries Avliich protected (hat face and 
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coTimianded tlie roads. The garrison consisted of 1,800 
luiropeans and 8,000 sepoys, besides the regular 
fortifications lV)ndiclierry had anotlicr defence which 
is common in the south of India and is called a bound 
hedge. It is a liroad licit composed of aloes, cactuses, 
and otli(‘r tliorny ])lants |)ecidiar to tli(‘ country, which 
form an impenetrable thicket, and encloses a consider- 
abl(^ s])a('(^ of ground about the fort. In this instance 
it combiiKNl AOth tin; lo\v(*r part ol* a I'iver to form a 
circidt oh s(;ven miles, and had five ojanings, each of 
which was secured l)ya redoubt. One of th(\se n'doubts 
bchig carried with iinaceountabh' ease, the others were 
n(‘c(‘ssarilyabandoned. Tin* Ihiglish were then enabled 
to coninKMice their a])proaches. The sjiot they selected 
was on th(‘ iiorth-W('st of tlu^ fort, Uvo or three miles 
distant (Voiii tlii' luairi'st point to whieli th(‘ sliips could 
be brought, although it Avas on th(‘ ships tluy dejiended 
(or all the gnus and stoi'cs I’eqnirecl ('or the siege. 
Tlu'y liroke ground during the night of August 20 at 
the (extraordinary distanen of ],o()0 yards from the 
])lace, and threw up a (irst and second parallel. IJefore 
thi'se works ^yvlv compUdcal t]u‘ French made a sally in 
gnait (‘orc(' under iM. Jkiradis. Tliey attacked both 
paralhhs at onc(', and at the first discharge killed tlio 
commanding odiciT of the orn^ most advanced, on 
which many of the Fnglish ran away and the rest 
would have followed had they not been inspired by the 
example and iniluence of Jvnsign Clive. This young 
man reproached them Avith their fears, pointed out the 
glory of victory, and led them on Avith such Augour 
that tAAamty Ih’enchmen fell at the first discharge, and 
tli(‘ n‘st, surprised by the unexj)ected resistance, retired 
in liaste. They might still liavc easily over[)OAvercd 
the handrul of men o]>])osed to tliem, but l^aradis had 
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fnlleii early in tlie attack, and, liis troops discouraged 
iiiarclied back to tlic fort. 

The deatli of Paradis was sevcr(‘ly felt by Dupleix, 
who lost in him not only a gallant ollicer {ind a devoted 
adlicrcnt, but an engineer familiar w^ith the [dace he 
was to defend, and who had made the means of repelling 
attacks on it his particular study. l)upl(‘ix hence¬ 
forward was liimself the engineer, and shone as much 
in directing the operations of the troops as in |)ro- 
viding for their wants and in animating their courage*.'*^ 
Parties continually salli(‘d to attack the stoi'c's and 
cannon jKissing from the shi[)s to the camp, and k(‘pt 
as many men emjdoyed in escorting those convoys as 
had before been reejuired for trans])orting them. On 
one occasion they took two battering guns, and a 
di'tachiiK'nt l)eing immediately s(Tit to recover tluMii 
was drawn into an anibiiscaade and oldigxnl to ndairu 
preci[)itat(‘ly to the cam]), allowing the cannon to be 
carried in trium])h into the town. The gariason also 
ke])t uj) a constant (in* on the woihing parties and 
killed many men, and, when at last the trenches had 
been advanced to within 8(10 yards of the works, it was 
fomul that the ]h’(Tach had let in water to flood a 
natural morass which lay ))etween the besi(!gers and 
the town, and had thus put a stop to all further ap¬ 
proaches in that direction. At this distam'e tla^nTore 
the Jhiglish were compelled to creed thevir batteries. 

1 liey had one of four and one of (*ight guns (all eighteen 
and twenty-four ])Ounders), a third of five mortars and 
hfteen royals, and a fourth of fifteen cohorns ; but tlie 
krencli opened new embrasures, establislad batteries 
on the crest of the glacis, and soon brought a fire 

Mmoirc iH)vr DvplitU; B'uxjrophk Uvirerfidk^ Article Dupleix, 
xii. 
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on the [)()int of contest wliicli doubled that of the 
bcsiof^^ers. 

The admiral endeavoured to lessen tliis superiority 
by a diversion, and drew u[) all his ships abreast of the 
town. The d(‘])th of water would not allow him to get 
nearer than 1,000 yards off, and tlioiigh theeminonade he 
opeiKMl w.'is iiiecssaiit and was ((‘rrible in ap[)earance, it 
in fael did litth^ injury, so tliiit thi', f’reiieli soon ceased 
to p.iy any attention to it; and IJoseawen, finding he 
was wasting aniinunition to no purpose, discontinued 
Ills fire. The lire from the liatteries continued for tliree 
days longer, but from the distance could make but little 
impression, while that of the cmany increased, and dis¬ 
mounted nine pieces of cannon of the liesicgers. Sick¬ 
ness prevail(‘d to a gr(‘at extent in the camp ; the mon¬ 
soon was rapi<lly ap])roaching, and was preceded by 
heavy rain which threatened to shut up the roads and 
actually flooded the ti'cnches. A council of war was 
laid and a riitreat resolv(‘<l on ; the batteries were 
;d)andoned, tlu* guns and stores re-embarked, and on 
Octolier (I the army set out on its retreat.^ 

The fort of Aiioco])ang was blown up as the army 
))assed the site of it. The siege had lasted 42 days 
from the opening of the trenches. The loss by the 
Ihiglish in action ami by sickness amounted to 800 
Jhiropean soldiers and 2(15 seamen. Few of the sepoys 
were killed, owing to theii* own [lusillaiiimity as well as 
the duties they were employer 1 in. 

It cost the French only 200 Fmropcans and 50 
se[)()ys. The delivta’ance of* Fondicherry was highly 
honourable to the abilities of the governor and the 
activity of the garrison ; but the attack might have 


^ Onne. of ihv. TnuLSiu:tU»is <f the British BipKidrons in 

hiilin^ (O'., loi ui> OlJu'er in mpuidrons. (Loudon, 1751.) 
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failed, even without such an opposition, from the want eiiAV 
of skill on the part of the assailants, ‘ lor,’ as Orine very 
truly remarks, ‘ there are few instances since the use of 
|„tu,rin- cannon of a siege carried on hy Europeans 
with more ignorance than tins ol 1 oiulicheiiy. 
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(]JI;\1TEI! IV. 

I\;ave with Fnincx; " (‘.vjHdil.ioii loTanjori' Capturv of DiHi Cota 

aud h'caly wilh iiic lv;tja Diijiloix’.s aiu]>itious sclionicB Cliaiicla 
Sahol)\s advoiituros - Joins Mozallcr Jani^ —Tlioir allia^Tine wiili tJio 
l^’ronol) l)of(‘at and doalli of .\n\vani-dt'n — Kojoic’in;4S at Pondicherry 
Afj.ack on Tj'ichinopoly-J'ln; Ihija a])j)IieH to tlic Fnghsli—Advance 
of Njisir Jani,^—.loiiusl ])y an Kurdish force unde]- Lawrence—Mutiny 
in the French force and its retreat Dupleix'.s iiitrij^aies witli the Pahiii 
Na\val>H llis enterj>rises Ca])tun; of Jinji Attacks Nasir Jang - 
Deatli of the \dceroy - Ascendancy of llu' Frcncli Discontent of the 
!*]it;in Nawah.s Frencli ac(juisitions. 

N(tr lonir aftcM’ tlu‘ rtdiirii of tlie troops from Poii- 
(liclic'rry, iiitclliu'ciicc was r(‘(*(‘iv(‘(] o(‘ a susjKmsioii of 
arms Indwin'ii Prama* and I'my’land ])r(‘paratory to a, 
<^'('n(‘ral pt'acc. This informalion ])iit an (did to lios- 
tilitii's lud wAvn tlu‘hvo nations in India, liiit as tluy ]iad 
still larigp military cstahlishnumis, tluy could scarcely 
reconcile lli(‘mselv(‘s to sit tiny dowji in a. stale of 
jieat'c, and were thus easily induced to employ their 
superfluous forces in the intmaial wars of the native 
princes. The Tmylish Avere tempted by a small advjin- 
taye, casually offer(‘d, to enyayt' in the concerns of a 
petty state, l)ut the French imtered deliberately on an 
(‘xtensive and well-consider(‘d ])lan for permanently 
establishiny the ])repondei*ance of their nation through 
all the southern j)art of India. 

S(,‘iaji, the grandsoji of \ encaji, and grand-nephew 
of SivajiV liad succeeded to tlie j)rinci])ality of Tanjore, 
but had been dethroned by his natural brother Pertub 


See ii. 400. 
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Sill?. Ilnviii? no li()])es from any other quarter, lie 
a])j)lie(l to the ]"ni?iiHh for assistance. Ills cause seemed 
just, he was supposed to luive a strong party in Taiijore, 
and he promised the cession of Devi Cota, a place at 
the mouth of the Doleroon, the jiossession of which was 
for many reasons thought desiralde to tlie Conqiany. 
He accordingly met witli a, favourable reception, and on 
liis engaging to ])ay the expenses of the war if success¬ 
ful, liis other terms were agreed to. The ])rovinc(‘ of 
Taiijore is bounded on tlu‘ north liy tla^ (’oleroon, and 
extends sevimty miles along the sea and sixty inland. 
It is crossed by many streams, and as every iidvantage 
is taken of them by means of mounds and canals, it is 
one of the best watered and most productive! spots in 
India. Though the government was Maratta at th(‘ 
time we speak of, the pcojile were Tamul, but jirobably 
tlie military chiefs, estiecially those of the cavalry, wer(‘ 
likewise Marattas. 

The force sent to restore Seiaji consisted oi“ ‘Dh) 
Ihu'opeans and ],()0t) sepoys commanded by Captain 
Co])e, and its guns, provisions, and stores were con¬ 
veyed in ibur ships, of which two were of the line. The 
distance tlie troojis had to march was only twenty-five 
miles, but before it was accomplished the monsofui set 
in with a storm which destroyed their tents, injured 
their equipments, and killed many of their cattle. The 
flag ship (a seventy-four), a sixty-four, and various 
other ships were lost at sea on the same occasion. 

When Captain Co[)e was able to move, he advanced 
to the Coleroon, but instead of being joined by friends 
of Seiaji, he found the whole country against him. The 
Ihiglish soldiers., who had never before encountered a 
mitive power, were dismayed at the formidalile appear- 
fince of their enemies. They narrowly escaped falling 
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CHAP, iuto an ambuscade })repared for their destruction in the 
woods; and ivlien tliey readied Devi Cota, such was 
tlie hostility of the country and tlic want of information 
that tluy could hear notliing of their shijis though 
anchored within four miles of tliem. They were there- 
foi'(‘ wit liont |)rovisions or guns. The walls of Devi Cota 
wei't: too high to he (‘scahided, a ])laii proposed by 
Idisign ( live to blow the* gates optai with six-])ounders 
was judged too hazardous, and alter throwing some 
Slidls fi'om cohoi*ns into the place wdthout etlect, the 
force tell back on loud St. David. 

It was now cl(‘ar that th(‘, cause of Seiaji was liojie- 
l(‘ss, blit the Ivnglish liad tluar own character to re- 
trie\’(‘, and hoju'd l)y thii acijuisition of Devi Cota alone 
to indi'innily themselves for the expense of the war. 
Tlu'ir whoh‘ disposabh* foree, StK) KurojKOTS and ],5()0 
sepoys, was tluTefore embarked under Major Ijawrencc 
and sent liy sea to the Coleroon. They landed on the 
side of a branch ol‘ that river opjiositc to Devi (V)ta, 
iT’uiii determined to batter the town. 

Th(i wall Ix'ing of cut stoiu*, and not of mud, was easily 
lireaehed in three days, but tli(‘ river was dee|) and 
rapid, and could not hav(‘ been crossed if the cjirpentcr 
of one ol the sliijis had not volunti'ered to make a raft 
capabk' of carrying over a large [)art of the troops. To 
render the invention a\ailable it was necessary to have 
a ro])e fixed on the o|)|)Osite side, and the same car¬ 
penter swam across in the night and fastened one to a 
tree near the bank. The rope was sunk under water to 
conceal it from tlu* enemy. ]Sext day 400 Europeans 
and three field ])iec(*s warped across against tlie stream, 
to the utter astonishment of the Tanjorines. They, 
however, manned the walls in multitudes, and lined 
the shore, keejiing n]> a lieavy fire on the troops as they 
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crossed. A footing once gained, tlic rest of the force 
crossed by degrees. It lost tliirty Europeans and fifty 
sepoys in tlie passage. 

Major Lawrence determined to storm tlie brcaeli 
without delay, and sent a platoon of 34 hbiropeans 
with 700 se])oys nndei* Ensign (now Lieutenant) Clive, 
to occupy an unfinislied entrenelunent wliicli liad been 
tlirown uj) ij] front of the breacli. Llie Enn-opeans ad¬ 
vanced after losing four of their number, l)ut tliey were 
not followed l)y the se]>oys, and their rear was thus 
Iclt entirely without in'otcetion. 44iis want of co-opera¬ 
tion did not escape the enemy, and when tlu‘ Euro¬ 
peans had reached the entrenchment, and were actually 
])r(‘,senting their muskets to fire, a party of liorsi^ wliich 
had l)een coneeab'd l)(‘hlnd a bastion, by a sudden and 
rapid evolution which manifested the excellence l)oth of 
ihe horses and the ridc'rs, fell on tlie rear of the platoon 
witli so much impetuosity that the men had no time to 
face about and deleiid themselves, and in an instant 
twenty-six of the platoon were cut to jiieces. A liorse- 
man made a blow at Clive which lie avoided, and suc- 
c(H‘ded in making liis way to th(‘ sc^poys with tliree 
otliers, who were all that survived the slaughter. Major 
Lawrence now advanced with the main body of the 
detachment. Lhe Lanjorine horse repeated their charges 
and were allowed to ajiproacli within fourteen yards of 
the line, wluai a cool discharge from the troops (now 
fully pre])ared to receive them) caused such havoc 
among tliem that they fled witli jirecipitation, and Law¬ 
rence advancing found the breach abandoned and had 
only to take possession of the place. A body of 10,000 
Tanjorine liorse who liad been posted behind the town 
moved off at the same time and retired from the field of 
action. 
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CHAP. Tlic En<!;lisli liad now gained tlicir own object by the 
taking of J)evi C()ta, and the r/ija bad little prospect of 
obliging them to renounce their conquest ; and, as there 
could be no hopes of restoring Sciaji against the wishes 
of the whole of the Tanjorines, there was little difficulty 
in neirotiatiii”' a iieace. The rfija ceded Devi Cota and 
a portion of* ti'rritory round it, mid paid a sinu of money 
ecpial t.o tli(‘ expenses of the war. He also ai»;reed to 
pay mi annual pension of‘j,()()0 rujiees to Seiaji, and the 
hn^'lish eijo’ao'ed to jirevcmt any further disturbanee to 
(he yoveianucnt of Tanjore on the })art ot the latter 
])rine(i. 

While the Jhiglish were affording this example of 
interference in the affairs of native stat(‘s, M. Dupleix 
was engaged in maturing the {dan which he had long been 
meditating. The Aveakiu^ss of the Mogul empire had 
been much earlier remarked liy every Eurojiean in its 
dominions. An extravagant contcnijit for its means of 
resistance led to the crude attempts of Sir dohn Child 
and his contenijioraries. The disgraceful failure of those 
entei’prises produced humiliation, and combined with a 
vague notion of the greatness of Aurangzib to lead 
meif s minds into tlie ojijiosite extreme of overrating the 
forces of the government. In the times of which we 
are writing, the Ituropeans dcsjdsed the portions of the 
system which they themselves saw, but they still in¬ 
vested it as a whole with ideas of power and resources 
immeasurably superior to their own. Dupleix was the 
first to jierceive the relative im|)ortance of the EurO- 
jieans. He knew that the breaking up of the Mogul 
empire must produce civil contests, and he foresaw 
that the discipline and courage of the Europeans would 
be called in to the assistance of one or other of the 
com[)etitors. The French and English in particular, he 
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thoiiglit, would necessarily engage in the dis])iites wliicli 
were likely to follow on Asof Jali’s death ; the nation 
which had joined the successful party ’would douhtless 
employ its power to extir|)ate its khiropean rival, and 
the only safe course for either was to be first in the field 
and to occupy a cominanding position before the 0 ])po- 
site party was aware of tlie crisis which had arrived." 
Me was likewise convinced tliat the circumstances of the 
times and tlu^ genius of his nation were alike unfavour¬ 
able to commerce, andthatif th(‘ French desired aggrain 
diseinent in India, they must eiit(‘r on a more adventu¬ 
rous career.'* Fired l)y these views, so cong(nial to his 
natural ambition, Dupleix looked around for an o])ening 
throimb which he mmht enter into the midst of the 

o o 

struggle of which he foi’esaw the a])proach. Anwar-u- 
(lin he saw in possession of ])ow(rr, with no temptation 
to pay deal’ for foreign aid ; he knew that he was not 
<0 be d(!})('nded on as an ally, and believed him to l)e 
hostile to Ihe French. N<isir-u<dm, the destined suc¬ 
cessor of* Asof Jail, was eipially independent of cx- 
teriial su])]>ort, and had used his influence with his 
father to f’avour th(‘ lh)i>-lis]i in their late war with the 

o 

Fivnch. The family of the last Nabobs of the Carnatic 
was still ])opular, and its connections retained the com¬ 
mand of many strong jdaces, of which Anwar-n-di'n 
(though he had been for four yeai's nal)ob) had not 
thought it prudent to dispossess them, but the surviving 
son of* Safder Ali, who wais their natural chief, was an 
infant, and Mortezza Ali, his nearest relation, was dis¬ 
qualified by his cowardice and the remembrance of his 
crimes from Iieading a party in any cause. In this 
review" his eye restcMl on Chanda Siiheb, in whom 
he perceived an instrument every Avay suited to his 
^ Mhnoirc ixmr iJvph'ijr^ p, 182 . ^ Oniic. 
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CHAP, dcsimis. Thoiii];]! Chanda Salieb had no claims to the 

..' Carnatic, either from descc'ut or appointment, lie was 

connected by marriaj^m with tlie old family, and from his 
military rejintation, his talents for business, his spirited 
character, and liberal cx])cnditiire, had long been the 
favourite of its partisans, lie was therefore in a situa¬ 
tion which made him a jiowerful confederate, but did 
not enalilc him to maintain himself independently of 
his ally, lie had now lieen for nearly seven years in 
confinement at Sattara ; his wife and iamily had re¬ 
mained at IVjndicluaay, and through them M. Dnjilcix 
kej)t up an intercourse Avith the jirisoner. AVhen his 
oAvn plans assumed a distinct form, M. Dupleix became 
anxious to jirocure the liberation of his intended co¬ 
adjutor ; he entei’cd on negotiations tor the purpose 
Avith the ]\rai'attas, and suceeiMled in consequence of his 
A.I). i7'is, becoming security for the payment of an ample ransom. 

Chanda. Siilieb left Sattara Avith eight or ten of his 
old a<llierent8 and a moderate retinue.'^ Thougdi he 
had ah'cady hopes of assistance from Dujdeix, it Avas 
imjiossible to commence ojierations in the Carnatic 
Avithout some army of his oAvn. He had therefore 
recourse to such means of obtaining men and money 
as his rc])utation and the small body of folloAVcrs 
attending him enabled him to command. He es- 
jiouscd th(‘ cause of the Ibija of Chitaldurg in the 
north-Avest of the Mysore against the neighbouring 
Kaja of Hedndr, but he was unfortunate in his first 
adventure. A battle took jilace at Meia Conda (half- 
Avay between the residences of the contending nijas), 

Chanda Sdheb’s jiroceedings on liiw iclease arc taken from Colonel 
AVilka, who had much better moans of information on that point than the 
author of La dernivn: Ithohdion dea Jnde.^ (1757), on which Orme seems 
to found his account. Except for the transactions of the French them¬ 
selves, the work just mentioned is entitled to no attention on any subject. 
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in which Chanda Saheb’s ally was defeated, his own 
son killed, and himself taken prisoner. He was fortu¬ 
nately consigned to the custody of two Mahometan 
officers, and was able to gain them over to his side. 
J)y their means he procured his liljcrty, but was as 
far as ever from the means o( invading the ('arnatic. 

At this juncture he lieard of the death of Asof flali, 
an event which led to new combinations, ajid enabk‘d 
him to pursue liis enterprise under more iiivourable 
circumstances than he could possibly have antieipaUid. 

Asof Jah left six sons.^ The eldest, Gliazi-u-dui, 
would naturally have succeeded to his usur[)ed territory. 
He laid, however, been for a long tinu' acting as his 
father’s deputy in the high office of Amir-ul-Omra at 
Delhi, where he wais the head of a party and eitlien 
from regard to his interests in that (pairter, or from 
the want of means to assert his rights in any otlier, he 
brought forward no pi'ctensions to the gov(irnnient of 
tlie Deckan, contenting himself with the succession to 
his father’s station at the ca[)ital.^ The second son, 

^ The account of Asof Jail’s s(uis is from the It 

has bi‘on repeated by inaiiy authors, and 1 believe disputed by none. 

See ii. p. 049. Book xii. chap, iv, 

^ Klu:.dii(‘fi-vl-(hnra; tkir-vl-Motdl'ln'riii. 

[The >:^cir-nl-Mi>tdUu'r(n, hero for the first time ipioted, is a work of 
deserved authority and freijuently cited in the account of the afi'airs of 
Bengal. The author, Mir Gholam IJussein Khfui, was a person of high 
family at the court of Dellii, and on the accession of Aly Verdi Khan to 
power they became actors in the revolutions which folhtwed. The liistory 
bearing the above title (lit. Manners of the Modern.s) commences with 
a brief narrative of tlie struggles that followed the death of Auraiig/a'b, 
including the invasion of Xadir Shah, the rise of the Marattas, and the 
invasions of the D'lraiiis. Tlie chief intcre.st of the narrative commences 
with tlie wars of Bengal, and is brought down to the close of Warren 
Hastings' administration. Tlie work was ti-anslated in 1789 by a French- 
uian resident in India, and the first volmiie of a revised translation was 
published by General Briggs in IHdli. 

Professor Cowel, in a note to Mr. Elphinstone’s Ilidorij of India., 
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CHAP. Neisir JnHir, had loni^ lieen foraveii liis rebellion.^ He 
IV. . ‘ 

..L . liail since resided witli liis fntlier, and liad again been 

entrusted with tlic connnand of armies and tlie adminis¬ 
tration of affairs/'^ Ih* was tlierefoi’e looked on as tlic 
avowed successor to tlie government, and took posses¬ 
sion witliout any <lifnculty or dispute'.; liis four younger 
brotliers who wci’(‘ on tl;e s])ot immediatc'ly acknow¬ 
ledging Ills title. y\s()f flail had, however, a grandson 
liy a danghter, who had always lieen a favoiu’ite Avith 
him, and on wliom he had conlerred the government of 
Dijapiir. This young jirince, Avhose title ^vas Mozaffer 
Jang,’ Avas absent from court Avhen Asof riah died, and 
as his residence was in the strong fort of Ad6ni, he 
thought himself sufliciemtly secure iVom Nasir flang to 

])(>{)]< \ii. dia]). i., ixiftas sliorUy to i1u; ^V()rk and ([notes from tlic preface 
to l>ri[f[i;s’.s t ranslaiion souk* lines in liieli [>i'aise of tlie original, wliicli tlio 
transljiior coniiiares favourably nilli tlie liistorieal memoirs of Europe, 
HUeli as tliose of Sully, Clarendon, or Hiirnet. This is an exaggeration. 
Tlie author enjoyed no sueli advantage.s as were jiossessed by these 
eminent writers. Its meiit is ibat it introduces the reader to the life of 
a Mahometan in India during a time of revolution who was an actoi* in tlio 
scenes. The antlioi’ in later life (‘iilenal into the service (d’ the English, 
and writes with sonn* knowlef^ge of tlie manners of the coiKjuerors and con- 
(piered. ddie work is valiiahh' as a. [lieture of tlu! times and of the modes 
of thinking of the natives. Lila- Hurnct lie is very fond of gossiping. 
The antlior’s comparison Ixdween native (i.e. Mahometan) and English 
udmiiiisti-ation in his time, at the end of tlie work, is full of shrewd 
remarks. En.] 

See (tide, p. HP. 

Klii'::(uu'h-td-(}iur((; St ir-ul-MoidlJu rih/in. 111. See also Nasir Jang’s 
eorTes})ondciice, in Jus father’s hfetiuie, wit h Commodore (iriflin, and the 
authority he exercised in the Carnatic. (Rouse’s Appendix., N(». II. pp. 
14, Hi, Ac.) 

' His nnnie was lledayet Mohei-u-din, by vliicli ho is often called. 
Ho lias been said by some writers to have bt'on the son of a liarber, but 
h(^ was ecrtainly of an excellent family, and descended from the famous 
A'i/.ir of Shah delnin, Sadiillah Khan. A French historian, on tlie otlier 
hand, connects him tlmuigh his grandmother with the Emperor 
Mohammed Shiili ; tint that author’s account of tlie history of Mozafier 
is founded on tlie most erroneous infc'rmatioii. {Deniihr, Ucvtdnfnyn., dx. 
i. 2R).) 
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set up a claim on his own part, founded on an alleged 
will of his grandfather. The story, however, made 
little impression, for not an individual of the court or 
camp of Asof dali took j^art with the asserted heir of 
his choice ; and so little uneasiness did it give to iNasir 
Jang that he assenilJed his army and set out for Delhi 
within a sliort time after his accession, lie had been 
solicited to march to that capital in a letter, written with 
liis own hand, by the new hhn})eror, Ahmed Shah,^ and 
found suiiicient motives for compliance in liis father’s 
(‘xamjJe on a similar occasion, and in the hope of 
airaTandisino; himself durine; the troubles of tlui wverrn 
nient. The invitation was pr()])ably extorttid by the 
fear of a second invasion by the Duranis, and it was 
withdrawn wlien that danger was removed.'^ 

iNasir Jang received this second notiiication after 
lie had readied the river Nerbudda,'^ and by this time 
he was, in all likelihood, well pleased to lie hht at 
leisure to watcli the procecnlings of Mozatfer Jang. 
He therefore reiiirnod to Aurangabad, where he ])assed 
the rainy season. 

Chanda Saheb was not long in pcireeiving the ad¬ 
vantage that would result to both from a union between 
himself and Mozaffer Jang.'’ Doth wer(‘ o]>pos(d to the 
established authority, and obliged to try tlu^ chance of 
bold and desperate enterprises ; Mozatfer rlang could 
l)ring forth the troops and treasures of his ))i*ovince, and, 
in his assumed character of viceroy, he might confer on 

^ K]i,ez(hu]li,-ni Ovira. 

^ ii. (;58, xii. iv. M. Dupteix, with his usual intrepidity, assorts 
that N.lsir Jang was smumoned to Dellii to answer for Ids conduct, the 
government of the Deckan liaving previously been conferred on Mozafler 
dang. Mhnolirttpoi;i p. 42. 

' K}u.:Mii»e}i-'(d-0)hra j iii. 114. 

^ M. Diipleix states tliat this connection was first suggested by himself 
to Mdzaifer, who had applied to him for advice, j). 43. 
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Clianchi Sillieb the pretext of ii title to the govern¬ 
ment of Arcot. Chanda Saheb could repay these 
obligations by means of his skill and experience, the 
Iriendship of the French, and his influence in the 
Carnatic. 

Tlu! nanoval of the insurrection to that province 
was likewise as desirable to Mozailer elaug as to him, 
i’or its long ind(‘pend(‘iice made it iudiirerent to the 
aiithoi'ity nf the ladei- o(‘ llie Deekan, and its distance 
in some measure prot(‘eted it (roiu his power. 

Some time may have becai retjuired to concert 
measures with M. Dupleix and Avith the malcontents 
of the ('arnatic, and the rainy season, Avhich ])revented 
ihe march of Nasir rlang from Aurangil){id, must have 
been (‘(nially uiifavourabh' to the movements of Mozaifer 
dang; but it is dillicult to account for the inactivity of 
both parties for sc'veral months alha* Novemb(a’ 1 7 l(S, at 
whicli period both the monsoons must liave exhausted 
their fuiy. in March 171!) M. I)u])leix aerpiainted 
the Company Avith the sU'ps which he proposed to take 
in consiMpicnce of the nyorted ap])roach of (dianda 
Sah(‘b, but it was not until duly 2 that lie informed 
his Council of th(‘ actual arrival of that chief in the 
neighbourhood of And)iir. At the same time he 
annouiiC(‘d to them that Ali ivczza, the son of Chanda 
Sahel), who Avas at Foudicluany, had caigaged to subsi¬ 
dise; 2,1)00 of the French se])oys, Avhom it AAnuld other- 
Avise have been expedient to discharge in consequence 
of the peace AAuth England. M. Dupleix proposed that 
Chanda Saheb sliould r(;ccive further assistance from 
tlu' Company in his designs on the government of the 
Carnatic ; that he should not be called on to pay his 
subsidy until in possession of the j)rovincc, and that, 
in return for these sacrifices, he should immediately 
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a gTant of forty villages in his futnre [)rovince to 
the Compnny.^ 

Though Chanda Sjvheb conducted the negotiation 
in his own name, the advancing army was under the 
command of Mozaffer Jang, and was said to amount 
to l(),0()0 men. (Tanda Saheb, with liis followers, wars 
enrolled in tliis army as an ordinary l('ad(?r of* volun¬ 
teers, l)ut he was in reality the director of all its [)ro- 
ceedings. As soon as M. l>uj)l(‘ix htaird of the a])])roa(‘h 
of th(‘se eliicts, he sent the 2,()0i) sepoys, togetlier with 
100 lturo])eans, the whole under tla^ command of ^1. 
d^^uteuil, to meet them, and tins dc^tai'liment was 
aIlow(*d to march unopposed t)ast the elly ol* Areot and 
to form a jiinetioii wdfh the invad(Ts at no gr(‘at dis- 
tanc(j from the nabobV army/ Yet Anwair-u-din had 
not been ignorant of the attacdv with which h(‘ was 
threatened. He had for some tiiiui be(ui pr(‘paring his 
army, and was now encamped near Aml)ur at the head 
of 20,000 men. 

Like Ihist Ali on a, former occasion, he had taken 
post at the mouth of a, pass. His flaidvs W(a’e ])rotei*ted 
by hills, on one of Avhich was the hill fort of Aml)iir, 
and his front defended by an entrenchment furnished 
with artillery. He had further takcai advantage of 
the neighbourhood of a lake to l‘orm a, wet ditch and 
to flood tlie country in front of his (intrenclummt. 
It would liavc bc(ai easy for the invading chiefs 
to have rendered this pre])aration usedess by entering 
the Carnatic at, some other point, but they felt it 
necessary at any risk to bring matters to a speedy 
decision. 

Their funds had already begun to fail ; the English 

'' Memvire pour Dnpk'iXy p. 43, and iVA-f'.s judijicalireii, No. I. 
Dupluix, riihc^i jvsf ljirat'urii, No. II. p. 5. 
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couM not be expected to reniuin loiii;’ insensible to the 
nec(issity of snj)[)orting the ^njverniHent in possession ; 
and above all tlu'.y might daily look for intelligence of 
the a})j)roacli of iSh-isir riang wljom tliey could not with¬ 
stand for a moment unless they could gain some repu¬ 
tation and stal)ility Ix'fore his arrival. They therefore 
determined to attai'k tlu‘ nal)oI) in his ])osition, and M. 
(rAuteuil oileri'd his services to storm the entrench¬ 
ment u i(h his own d(‘tachment alone. 

The. hVencii moviul forward with their accustomed 
valour, (‘xalted by tlieirsimse of the conspicuous station 
which they occupied in the eyes of the native chiefs and 
army, but the dillicultic's of the a])proach and the lieavy 
fire of the artillery (])artly served l)y European de¬ 
serters) comjielled them to give up the attack. They 
soon renewed it with increased courage ; the struggle 
lasted for upwards ol‘ half an hour, and some of the 
Freiicli had actually mounted the breastwork, wlien 
tluy W('re again constrained to retire. M. d’Auteuil 
was wounded on this occasion, but such was the im- 
])n‘ssion made on the (memy l)y the indefatigable spirit 
ol the Ihaaieh, (hat on a thii’d assault they found but 
a (c'clde resistance oj)}K)sed to them, and (piickly made 
tliemselves masters of the (‘ntrcuichment. The road was 
now opt'ii for Mozatler rJang and Chanda Saheb, and on 
passing tlie entivnchment tliey di.^covered tlie nabob’s 
army drawn up in ord(‘r of battle. T>ut the previous 
success of the French, and th(‘ir continued advance on 
the enemy, soon decided the fortune of the day. The 
nabol) was killed at the head of his best troops, his 
ehh'st son, Mahliiz Kluin, was taken prisoner, and his 
youngest and illegitimate son, Moliammed Ali, fled with 
such troops as he could collect and made his way 
to Trichinopoly, of which place he was governor. The 
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French had seventy-two Ihiropcans killed and wounded 
in this action, and al)out three hundred sepoys.*^ 

The conquerors ent(‘red Arcot in triumph, and 
Chanda Saheh was formally invested by Mozatler 3 any* 
w^itll the government of the Carnatic. Some time wuis 
spent in arranyiny the adniinistration and collectiny 
money. A yeiieral spirit of subfiiission displayed itself; 
it is (‘ven said that the yovernor of Fort St. David sent 
to compliment Clianda Sahel) on his accession, but this 
precipitation, thouyh not inconsistent with the timid 
policy of the Knylish, rests on tlie authority oftlic^ Fnauhi 
(done, and is most positiva'ly deni(‘.d by tli(‘ Ihiylish.*' 
The Ihiyiish, however, ollered no opposition to the 
])roceedinys of the al]i(‘s, and ap])car to liave betai lost 
in per[)le\ity at the rapid proyress of their livals, to 
wdiich they knew not on w'bat- yround to ol))eet. 

Newvs of a definitive, [)eace had arrived liom Furope, 
and the Frcaich, accordiny to the treaty, had I'estored 
Madras, yreatly strenytheiied and improved since tlie 
time when it fell into their hands ; but {is it W’as 
still much Aveakcr than Fort St. David, the sc;it of the 
Fj'esideiicy w^Jis continued at the latbir place. 

The Ihiylisli took {idvantaye of the (‘xistiny con¬ 
tusions to seize on St. Thome, a small towui {ibout four 
miles south of Madras, which had formerly belonyed to 
the Portuyuesc {Uid now seemed witliout an owner, 
thouyh doubtless situated wdthin the t(‘ri*itories of the 
laibob. The pi'icsts and juany of tla; iidiabitants, who 
Avere Catliolics, were ill disjiosed to the Ihiylish on 
account of tla^lr reliyion, and tlu* latter [)eo})Ie were not 

' Onuc, i. lao. Wilks’s Mij.snrr, i. 25:1, 2(11. 

l^"or the French .iccount see Mhmmc M. Ihiiilvix^ p. 40, and 
the letter of the French de]>iiti( s in Cambridge’s Jl'ar in fiie CVunaOV, 
Apix'jidix, p. n.); and fur the denial and refutation j»p. 213 and 30 of tlie 
Banie Ajipendix. 
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without ajiprehension that if tlicy oinittcd to occupy 
this vacant possession they iniglit be anticipated by the 
Frenchd 

After llie n(‘\v nabob and tlie viceroy liad settled their 
affairs at Arcot tiny repaired to I'ondielicrry, wliere 
M. Dupleix and the native princes vied with eacli other 
in tile niai;ni(icence of their interview. They loaded 
M. Diipli'ix vvith (‘V(Ty mark of gratitude and respect; 
llay issiK-d a lilxTal donation to the detjichnient whicli 
liad assisted tlicin. Chnndn Sali(‘b gave eiglity villages 
to the ( oni|)any instead of folly whicli he liad promised, 
and Mozaffer flang declared his intention of granting 
the districts round Masulipatam to the French as soon 
as his autliority should be established in that ])art of his 
territory. On one great ociusion of ceremony M. Du¬ 
pleix did honiag(‘ (o the viceroy, and the latter, after 
invi'sting liim witli an honorary dress of the highest 
rank and of the richest materials, jilaced his own turban 
with all its valuable jewels on the head of Dupleix, 
while he hims(‘lf juit on tlu* hat of the French go- 
vernor.“ 

l)ut though no man more enjoyed these ])ompous 
festivities than M. Dupleix, he saw with regret the loss 
of time which they occasioned, and repeatedly urged 
the native chiefs to move at once to Tricliinopoly, and 
thus extinguish the last remains of internal opposition, 
befoi’e they were called on to encounter Nasir Jang. 
They at length set off, accomjianied by 800 French and 
dOO negroes and Dortuguese, in addition to the sepoys 

' Onne, i. p. 113 ct sn/. 

~ Ormo, unci M( moire p<mr Ihejtlele. Wliut for want of a better 
term 1 have called homage is the presentation of certain pieces of money 
in a particular form. It is an acknowledgment of superiority, but not of 
any feiuhil relation. The exchange of turbans among the Indians is 
e(juivaleiit to mutual adoption as brothers. 
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Avlio l)a(l all a]oni( been attaclied to tluan. Jbit before 
tli(‘y readied Tricliinopoly they Avere incbieed by tlieir 
want of funds to turn ofll" to Tanjon^ where' they 
exjiected to levy a eontribiition. i^ver since the fall of 
Ibjapiir tlie Mnssulinans bad daiincd, and when strong 
enoiigli had compelled, the,payment of a tribute' Irom 
this principality. Chanda, Saheb had been defe'ate'd in 
one of these military (*olle‘ctions, and as tlie Raia of 
'ranjore had he^pt np a correspondence with his come 
trymen during the Maratta invasion of which (dianela 
Salie'b was the victim, the highe'st resentmemt prevailed 
on the one side and the grc'atest dread and ave'rsion on 
the other. 

The riija tbcrefeire strained ewery nerve;', to obtain 
the means of resisting the threatened attach, lie euiUred 
into correspondence with Mohammed Mi, and joined 
with liim in earnestly soliciting Niisir riang’s appear¬ 
ance in the Carnatic. He also a])|)lieel to tlie Rnglish, 
but with little success;'^ the heads of their Government 
were so distracted between the fiair of incurring blanu; 
in Europe if they infringed the recent treaty with 
France, and that of being driven out of India if they 
alknved their inveterate enemies to aggrandise them¬ 
selves unopposed, that their whole conduct was a tissue 
of weakness and inconsistency. They had refused to 
give effectual support to Mohammed Ali against Chanda 
Saheb, yet they sent 1^0 sepoys to assist him in de¬ 
fending Trichinopoly ; and although they now encou¬ 
raged the K;ija of Tanjore to hold out to the last, the 
only assistance they gave him was that of twenty men 
detached from the small party whom they had sent to 
Mohammed Ali."^ 

Tanjore was ill prepared for a siege, but Chanda 

® Orme, i. 138. ' Ormo, i. 139. 
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Siiheb’s priNsoiit object was money and not revenge, 
and tlie sack of tlie town would liave enriclied tlie 
soldiers without rc'lieving tla; tn'asiiry. He was there¬ 
fore easily led into luigotiations, which were long 
protracted by tli(‘ artful management of the raja, and 
when at last lu^ b(‘gan hostilities, th(i Maratta so well 
assumed the ajipearance of unfeigned alarm, that Chanda 
Sah(^b r(‘new(‘.d th(‘ lugotiation in full confuhaice in his 
sinci!i‘ity. i\lort‘ time was thus consiinu'd, and Avhen 
tin; raja liad brought, down the demand on him from 
forty millions of rupees to seven, he still atrect(‘d diffi- 
culty ill raising the moiu'y, and cloggx'd the jiaynu'nt with 
so many olistructions, that (Te th(‘ hrst instalment had 
In'cn discharged, his enemies received intelligence of the 
long-dreaded ajiproach of Nasir dang, on which they 
lirokc u|) tli(‘ir (;amp with precipitation, and inarched 
Iiack towards l*ondicherry.'' 

IlefoiH' tluy naiche 1 their (h'stination, they were 
surprised by the siiddcai appearance of a large body of 
l\Iaratta. horse, who a,tt:ick(Ml them on the line of marcli, 
wheiding, firing, and charging individually, according 
to the loose manner of their nation. Their numbiu’s 
and audacity would have made a serious impression on 
tlu* undisciplimHl jiortion of the army, had they not 
becai kept in clu'ck l)y th(‘ f rench field pieces until the 
whole force reached Velamir and took nj) a strong posi¬ 
tion within a, short inarch of Pondicherry. 

i hes(^ Marattas had Ikhui assembled bv Ndsir Jano* 
to act as light troops with his army and had been 
detached by a southern pass to harass tlie enemy, 
while he himself was slowly advancing from the north. 
About three thousand of them were commanded by 
Morilr Iviio of Guti, who has been mentioned before/ 

" Onne, i. 139, &c. « See ante, p. 88. 
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nrid were proba))ly the best Marattn liorse tliat ever 
took the field.' 

Niisir rlnn<^’’s inarcli bad been protracted by the 
iiec(‘ssity of allowing time for tlui lendatories and tribu¬ 
taries of the soiitlicrn part of bis territory to join his 
standard. Among these, besides Morar l!ao ol‘ diiti, 
\v(‘re the three Ihitan Nabolis of Caddapa, ('arniil and 
Slnihniir, and tlie troojis of tbe liaja of Mysore, nnd(',r 
Iiis l)est general.^ ddie wliole were reckoned, in the 
nsnal vague style of tlie Indians, at o00,0()() naai, with 
],800 ele])hants, and a ])rodigions jiark of ai-tillery.'*^ 
Witli this great force Nfisir dang a<]vanced to\Yards 
Pondicherry, making liis genera,1 rendezvous at dinji. 

Meanwhile, M. Diipleix, how(‘ver he may have been 
chagrined by the misconduct of his allies, in no respect 
abated Ids ex(‘rtions to snj)])()rt their caus(‘. lie liad at 
first furnished them witli money from the (k)mpany’s 
tn'asnry, and having (‘xhansted the dis[)osable part of 
its funds, he next advanced money on his own account, 
and in this manner he had paid them 200,000 rs., some 
time before tlie march to Tanjore. He now made 
further advam^es, and rciccivcd in return an assignment 
on the revenue of the Carnatic to be paid directly by 
tlie collectors into his hands.^ 

He likewise! increased the Europeans witli their 
army to 2,000, Hut, as he had ground for uneasiness 
about the conduct of these last troops, he thought it 
prudent to endeavour to bring about a jiacification. 
He accordingly wrote to Nfisir dang, who continued his 
operations 'without noticing the overture. 

’ Orm^, Lawrcii e, Wilks, i. 202. 

" Colonel Lawrence in liis narrative says 800, but that must be an 
error of the press. 

* Memoire. pour Dnplcix^ p. 40. 
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That prince Iiad snniinoiKd Mohainincd Ali to join 
liini at dinji, and had called on the I'jiglisli to send a 
l)ody of tln'ii' troops. Ainonjj;- tli(‘ causes of tlie irreso¬ 
lution of th(‘ i;;overnnK‘nt ol ld)i1 St. David had been 
their uncertainly whetlaM’ Mozaller rlann* was not the 
rightful viceroy ol‘ the Dec.kan, and whether by sup¬ 
porting Mohanuned yVli tiny wt‘re not flying in the face 
of the Mogul’s authority. TIk* niagnitiidi' of Nasir 
dane anuauKait, and tin* gcuKU’al adluo’enec' of the fiui- 
datories and d(‘pend(‘nts, at length convinced them that 
h(‘ was the a(d<nowIedg(‘d vicca'oy. They therefore laid 
asi<l(‘ th(‘ir scruphss, ordei'ed tluar detachment from 
Trichinopoly to join him, and sent GOO Ihiropiams 
imdei* the command of Major LawreiUH' from the Dresi- 
(haicy itself. This last body joined the viceroy when 
lu! was alrea<ly in sight ol‘ the enemy’s lines at Vilniir. 
Nasir dang r(‘ceive(l the* major with gr(*at C(jrdiality, 
and in the spirit ol‘ Oihaital |:olileness ottered liim the 
command of the* whoh* army ; but when Lawrence 
suggested (hat, inst(“ad of making an attach in front on 
the strong position of th(‘ enemy, he* should dislodge 
them by cutting off their communication with Pondi- 
(!herry, he at once rejected the' ])roposal as inconsistent 
with his dignit^n Tlu‘ vast superiority of his numbers 
in som(‘ nuNisure justilied his confulcmce. Mozatfer dang 
and (dianda Sfdieb must themselves have felt that no 
))()sition could have enabled thcan to offer resistance 
with their own troops, and that all their ho[)es of victory 
lay in the valour and disci|^dine of the French. 

AVhat, then, must have been their consternation 
when they discovered that they were on the eve of 
losing that support oji which they so exclusively 
depended. The best oflicers of the French army had 
been einjdoyed on the expedition towards Trichinopoly, 
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some of them luid suffered from sickness and fatigue, 
and all tlionglit they were entitled to some reiiose 
before being sent on a. new service. M. Diipleix was 
obliged to re])laoe them with officers on whom he had 
less reliance, and these were envious of their prede¬ 
cessors, who they said had been enriched by tlic* con- 
tri))iition at Tanjore, while they wer(‘ sent on a duty 
whicli promised nothing ])ut danger. On this ground 
they applied for a donation to put them on a hvvel with 
their fellows, and thought they were trcaited with gross 
injustice when their recpiest was refused. Tlicar dis¬ 
content infected the jnavate soldiers, and gave' rise to 
groundless fears and suspicaons. vVt ()n(‘ tinu* it was 
said that they wctc too few to contcaid with the vast 
host of Nasir dang, at another that Mozaffer dang was 
in league with his nncl(‘, and Avas only leading on the 
Ih’ench to betray them to their (‘ncanic's ; and these 
fef'lings produced a general demand to be mai*ch(‘d back 
to Pondicherry. M, (rAuteuil, who conimandcid the 
J'rench troo])s, endeavoured to keep down this mu¬ 
tinous S})irit, and succeeded in retaining his troo])S in 
their ])osition during the first action with the emany. 
It was confined to a cannonadeg and bedbre it Ix^gan 
M. (rAuteial proposed that the two Kuro])ean nations 
should forbear firing on each other ; Major Lawrence 
agre(‘d, but a shot from the Frencli coming near his 
men he thought it was done to try his tempei’, and fired 
three shots in •return. None of tliem were fatal, and 
tiie whole cannonade produced little effect. That even¬ 
ing thirteen French officers shamefully threuv up their 
eommissions ; and M. d’Autcnil, anticipating the effect 
of this desertion on the men, determined at once to 
march back to Pondicherry. Tliis result of the dis- 
conteTits fell like a tliunderbolt on Mozaffer Jang and 
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_ ness into f(‘nrs fortlieir liv(‘s and liberty. The weaker 

mind of MozaHer dang remained inidecided what course 
to pursue, hut (luindii SaJieh at once determined to 
ndlimi to tl](‘ Fi’eiicli in all extremities, and joined 
M. d’Auteuil with a ]K)dy of liis most faitlifnl retainers. 
As soon as tlui retriait of tlie Freneli was known, 
M(»r;ir Ivao set olf in ]>iu‘siiit of them. lie came u]) 
with Ouau about daybreak, and attacked tliem with a 
^’igour and pca’severance whi(*li is rare even with the 
h(*st cavalry. II(‘ broke into a liollow s(juare which 
M. (rAut(‘uil liad found it necessary to lorm, and 
hndiiig that he was only followaal by hlteen horsemen 
he made' another des])erat(‘. (dfort, and forced a passage 
through tlie opposite sid(‘ with the loss of nine of his 
companions. 

1 lie French W(mld hav(‘ found it diihcult to make 
tlu'ir way to tlu‘ hound hedge had they not been 
assisted liy the activity ami resolution of Chanda 
Sahel) and the shaider troop which still adhered to his 
fortunes. 

]\Iozatier dang, separated from his friends, and 
hourly di'si'rted by numbiTs of his followers, had no 
clioice but to throw hiinsidf on the clemency of his 
uncle. ll{' liad been told, or had imagined, that he 
might be I’cstored to Ids former government, but as 
soon as he reached the cjimp he was thrown into con¬ 
finement. The remains of his army were attacked and 
dispersed in a moment, so that not a trace remained 
ol‘ the formidabh' confederacy which so lately aspired 
to the government of the Carnatic and the l)eckan.‘^ 

Mr. Orme alluilos to a re})ort tliat Mozaffor Jang’s capture was the 
result of treachery on tlie part of Nasir Jang, but Colonel Lawrence (who 
’ll was j)re8ent and no panegj’rist of Ndsir Jang), as well as all the native 

historians, are silent on the subject. 
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Forty French j 2 ;unners, wlio had nnaccountably been 
](‘ft behind with eleven ^'nns, were cut np by the 
liorse on this occasion, and would all have been de- 
stroj’ed. but foi* tlie inter|)osition of the English, who 
s(ic(X'eded in rescuing a few. 

It is easy to coiiceivx! the angiiisli with wliich M. 
Diipleix beheld the destruction of all his schemes of 
ambition, the ruin of his friends, and the disgra(*e of his 
iinlioii. l)Ut tliesvi emotions were* confined to his own 
l)reast ; those around him saw nothing but confidiauu! 
and s(‘renity. Ib^ directed M. d’Aut(*uiI to ))0 hroiiglit 
to trial for retn^ating witlioiit orders, and siait bac'k the 
army to encamp b('yond the bound li(‘dge ; lie ])laced 
the mutinous olhcuTs in arrest, restored order among 
the men, ami soon ins]>ir(‘d all with th(' same ardent 
desire as himsihf to efface by some brilliant action the 
stain brought on them by the misconduct of some of 
th(‘ir tel low-sob tiers. 

At tlie same time lie did not neglect the means of 
attaining bis object l)y amicable arrangement, lie 
made overtures to Nasir dang, and sent deputies to bis 
camp to negotiate. Mis tone, however, was as liigli as 
before. After he had Avith reluctan(‘e waived a, demand 
for the release, and rcstoi*ation of Mozaffer Jang, lie 
insisteil, as an indispensable condition, that th(‘ former 
government of that prince should be conferred on his 
infant son, that Chanda Saheb sliould be Nabob of the 
Carnatic, and that none of tlie family of Anwar-n-dm 
should ever succeed to that office. This jieremptory 
demand broke off the negotiation. Nasir dang was not 
disposed to foster a rival in his immediate dominions, 
and having already granted the government of the 
t'arnatic to Mohammed Ali, he could not listen to 
applications from another quarter. 
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I>ut M. Dupleix fulled in his uvowed negotia¬ 

tion, lie siieecedcKl in anotlier whi(*Ji he liad at least as 
much at h(‘art. Ilis long residence in India had endued 
him with a thoroiigli knowlcidge of tlie character of the 
natives, and at tlie same time had given him a taste, as 
wc^ll as a tal(*nt, for their (‘rooked ])olicy and intrigue. 
Th(‘ first of tli(!S(; (jualiti(‘S suggested tlie jirohahility of 
disaHec'tion among some of the numerous chiefs Avho 
accomjiamVd Nasir d.ang, and liy means of the second 
he (‘stahlislied a communicalion wi(h those wlio Avere 
most ]ik(‘iy to contriI>utc to his designs. Tlie three 
Patjin nahohs Iiad joined tlui vi(‘(Toy’s standard rather 
as allies than (k'pendents, and ex])ected in return to 
he gratified in sevca’al claims Avhi(*h tluy had lirought 
forward. Finding that alter the d(‘f(‘at of Mozatfer 
dang, they were treated as mere feudatories, Avho had 
don(‘ no mor(‘ ilian tlu'ir duty, tluy wei‘C‘ Idled with 
resentment and disposed to listen to any jiroposals that 
held out hop(‘s ol* n'vcaige. Th(‘ embassy aflVmled an 
o|)portuiiily lor coming to an understanding Avitli these 
chiefs, hut a long period Avas still rcHpiired to settle the 
terms of their delection, as Avell as to arrange the time 
and maniKa* in Avhicli it could be made most useful. 
M. Duph'ix did notallow his ho])es from their assist¬ 
ance to relax his oAvn exertions during the interval. 
As soon as the negotiation Avith Nasir flang Avas 
broken off, dOO Europeans under M. de la Touche 
were detached from M. (rAuteuirs army to beat up 
the nabob’s cam|) at night. They entered an exposed 
(piarter, lired Avith severe effect on such of the enemy 
as Avere Avithin reach, spread an alarm through the 
more distant [)arts to the encampment, and then 
retired, with scarcely any loss, to their own lines. 

riirei^ days after this exploit, the viceroy took the 
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rc.soliition of rcturruiig to Arcot, a measure inexpedient 
in itself and fatid in its consequences, as occasioning 
the sc[)aration of the Englisli. Major laiwrencc had 
been employed in soliciting an addition to the Company’s 
lands near Madrjis, and liad been Avearied out by the 
evasive answers whicli lie received. He was now told 
that he should be gratilled on that head il‘ he would 
accom|)any the army to Arcot. This proj)osal was 
doulily objectionable, as being part of a ])Ian for 
removing the viceroy from the point wliere liis 
])re,senee was rerpiinMl for his own inbrc'sls, and as 
leaving the English territory exjioscMl without jiro- 
tectioii to the French ; and l^awrence, who, though a 
man of sound sens(‘, and an excidlent ollieer, had not 
th(i pliancy and address of his European rivals, saw no 
use in continuing his co*o|)cration when it s(‘emed so 
little valued, lie had also received some intimation of 
the ])lots which were in agitation; and erroiu'ously 
attributed the foriiiatioii of them to tlic prime minister 
Shah Nawaz Khan, Avlioin he has unjustly susjiected of 
secret ojiposition to his own views. He had attempted 
to warn Nasir Jang of his danger, but found his own 
interpreter too much In awe of the minister to jierform 
his ])art in the communication. He therefore lost all 
confidence in his eonfedca-ates, and determined to return 
to Fort St. David as soon as the army should commence 
its march for Arcot. 

Nasir Jang is represented in very diflerent lights 
by his own countrymen and by th(‘ Ihirojiean writers 
of this period. To the latter he ajqieared a worthless 
Voluptuary, remarkable for nothing but sloth, caprice, 
inid incapacity. The native authors, on the other 
hand, record the skill and activity liy which he de¬ 
feated and repressed the Marattas in the highest tide 
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(jf their ])ro.s])erity/ and the personal conraj^'c he dis¬ 
played in his more uiifortunah* resistance to his father. 
4di(jy expatiahi on the (jiiickness of liis talents and the 
]iii'’h eultiv^ation of Jiis nnd(*rstandin^’, and speak with 
a(f(*etion of iiis amiable disjiosition and manners. He 
was liimscilf a j)oet of consideralde naHt, and his prime 
minister Sli/ili Nawaz Khan, and his intimate friend and 
companion (iliohim Ali Azad, witc tiu*. l)est Persian 
writers of their a^n. luaai this last author, however, 
who was with him on the mornine; of his death, admits 
that he liad fallen into habits of indiilij;viice in liis latter 
days, and coimtenanc(*s tin* staJement of otlier writers, 
that h(‘ sjicrificed his duties and intcu’ests to liis pro¬ 
pensity for the pleasures of th(‘ sera;.>‘lio and of th(^ 
chase.^ 

Tlu'se last im[)ulations ar(‘ liorne out by his conduct 
diirim.;’ the whoh* of this campai^i»ii. lie should have 
avaihal himsi'H’ of Uk; aid of Lawrence’s detachment to 
attack iIk' hVeiich before^ they iwovered IVoin their late 
re\('rs(‘and while they wci*i‘ dcstitipe ol‘ native allies; 
h(‘ nii^iit lluai have sliiit them up in Pondicherry, cut 
oif tlu'ir coinnmnu'ation with the country, and trusted 
to time and the pri‘ssnre of those inconvaafuaiees for 
detachim;* tluan from their connection witli Chanda 
Siilud). Instead of this, aft(‘r wastini;' time in nci^’otia- 
tion, lie nMiiained in the enjoyment of his lavourite 
pursuits at Aveot, and allowed his enemies to prosecute 
their ])lans undisturbed. 

M. Hupleix did not fail toprolit by this supimau^ss ; 
his viii;our and enter|)rise seeming’ to incriaise with his 
dithculties. Nasir dang having ordered the French 

Sec Uodlv xii. cluip. iii. 

‘ SV/ r/ (<{U(>tLHl by Wilks, i. 2(i7). KhezdMh4-0mra^ Supplement 
to tile Modsir-ulOmro, Ntiy ul-MoidUierin. 
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factory at Masiilipataiii to be scupiestrated, lie sent a 
detacliineiit by sea and occupied tliat j^n’cat city itself, 
near 100 miles in the rear of Nasir daiig’s jiosition. 
This conquest, which from the nature of the ground 
was easily retiiined, gave the natives a conspicuous 
proof of his own strength and the wcahiu'ss of his 
cncniy.' Even before this time, he sent oOO Euro¬ 
peans to throw a garrison into the strong jiagoda and 
the town of Trivadi, and to collect the revcaiiie Iroiii the 
a<ljoining districts. This lirst st(‘p towards the occupa¬ 
tion of his territory alarmed Mohamnu‘d Ali, who pressed 
Nasir Jang for leave to take the fii'Id in its defence. Wo 
received such a I’einforcement from th(‘. viceroy as rais(*d 
his whole force to 20,000 men, and lie obtained 400 
Euro])eans and l,o00 s(q)oys from Lawrence (who was 
then in charge of the civil governnuait ol’ Fort St. 
David), engaging to jiay tlnan regularly from his own 
resources. 

He then marched to Trivadi, but after In'ing re- 
])iilsed in an attack on thi‘ I'Vench jiosition, in which 
both he and the Fiiglish incurre<l loss, lie got into dis- 
Jiutes with Laptain (!o]>e, the commandiM’of the latter 
forcA^, and either Irom anger or lu'cessity refused to 
issue the pay which had beiai promised to them. A 
reference was made to Fort St. David, and Lawrence, 
with the same spirit ol’ indignation which had dictated 
to him the resolution of (putting Nasir Jang, ordered the 
troops to leave the nabob and return to Fort St. David.*^ 

Du[)l(‘ix took immediate advantage of this hasty 
step, lie sent a reini'orcennajt which completed the 
detachment at Trivadi to 1,S()() Euro[K*ans, 2,500 sep(jys 
and 1,000 of Cnanda Sahel/s Inn'se. With these the 

’ Memuirc }Knir p. 50. Ormc, i. 150. 

" Oniie, i. 155 and 154. 
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Fj-iinoli attiiokcid tlie nabol), and in a short time totally 
defeated and dis|)(‘rsed Ids army, with scarcely the loss 
of a man on their side. Thv, nabob fled to Arcot with 
a f(‘vv attendants. Animated ))y this success, M. Dnpleix 
d(‘termlned to attianpt the liold enterprise of an attack 
on dioji. d'his naiowned fortress, whicli so long re- 
s!st(‘(l all the pow(‘r of Aiirang/ib,‘ was unable to witli- 
staiid the skill and valour of a h^reneh detachment. A 
fiav'e tlrawn up ))(‘for(‘ the town was defeated and pur¬ 
sued witldii tli(i walls. Tliree ste(‘p and carefully forti¬ 
fied mountains, whicJi form tin* stnmgth of the place, 
W(‘re attack(‘d in the night, bedoiibtafter redoulit was 
carried with th(‘ bayonet, and neitlier the strength of 
tbe forts on the. summits nor tlu* difficulty of ascending 
the crags on which tiny stood could oiler any obstruc¬ 
tion to the. im]H‘tuosity of the assailants ; the gates 
were blown o[)en with ]H‘tards, the forts were stormed, 
and by day))r(*ak th(‘ whole of Jinji was in possession 
of the French. 

Tlu'se brilliant exploits nsstori'd tlie reputation of 
the French, and raised it to a liiglua’ jdteh than ever. 
They at h'ligth roust'd Masir flang from his dream of 
st'ciirily. (’onsidtTing iht'rebellion to be crushed by 
tilt'(‘apti\'ily of Mozaffer dang, he had stait back a large 
portion of his own troops and allowed many chiefs to 
return to their possessions, lie mm endeavoured to 
rt'asscmble those forces, but the rains which were at 
their height above the ghats, and were im])cnding in the 
Carnatic, were unfavourable to that oj)eration. 

At length he moved from Arcot and slowly advanced 
towards flinji. AVhilc he was yet sixteen miles from 
that j)]acc' his pn'gn'ss was arrested by the setting in of 
the monsoon, which completely inundated the country, 

' Sot) ii. Book xi. chap. iii. 
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and after tlie first burst, lie found liiinself shut up be¬ 
tween two swollen rivers. In this situation lie remained 
for two rnoiitlis. His army was n('arly as great as ever in 
numbers, tliougli much diminisbed in fighting men ; and 
it was not long before it began to suffer from scarcity as 
well as from sickness and the inclemency of the weather. 
In these (‘ircumstauces, Nasir*Jang made overtures in 
his tuim to the French ; on which M. Duplcix raised 
his hTiiis, reijuiring the cession of Masulipatam, and the 
tcm])orary occupation of dinii, in addition to his former 
di'inands. This IimI to a protracted negotiation ; and 
]\f. Hupleix had full time to carry on his intrigues with 
the disaffected cliiids. Me had now gained a. Ijody of 
Marattas in addition to the J^atiin na))obs, and by the 
beginning of DecemlHW the plot was ripe for exexution. 
Tlici Fnmch were to make a night attack on the cam]), 
and their coiifederates were to change sides during the 
action, when tlie suddenness of tluar defection could not 
fail to decide the fate of the battle. Just at this time 
i\asir ffang made new projiosals, and such as M. Diqileix 
wiis well disposed to acc(i]>t; l>ut the order had already 
gone' to strike? the blow, and it was too late to suspend 
its etfects. 

M. (rAuteuil lieing disabled by illness, the command 
fell on M. de la Touche, who marched fiom Jinji with 
^<00 Europeans, 3,000 sepoys, and tc‘n field jiieces. He 
set out at Jiight, and being furnished with guides by 
the confederates he reached the skirts of tlie Mogul 
camp before morning. The army was scattered over 
eighteen miles of ground, and as it was completely 
taken by surprise dilferent jiarties came without concert 
to the point attacked ; they were encountered in suc¬ 
cession afid easily diaven off by the French field pieces. 
Idle jiark, with a strong body of irregular infantry 
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attached to it, was passed witliout a conflict. By lliis 
time tlie day broke : lialf the viceroy’s army had not 
been eni^oiged, and M. de la Touche mii^lit still have 
been overpoweaxid Avlien tlie smallness of his force was 
observed. Ihi liad oecn])ied three hours in making his 
way lor tlin'c miles into the emaimpment, and as yet 
lu‘ liad heal’d nothing of his alli(;s. Whih' in the midst 
of thes(' niflec’tious he saw before liim a vast body of 
liorse aud foot drawn up in order, extending as far as 
the eye could reaeli, an<l his troo|)s were on the ])oint 
of losing courage at the idea of having still to contend 
with this formidable host when they jx'rceivcd in the 
centre of it an elejdiant liearing a large wliite flag. 
This was tli(‘ concerted signal of tlie confederates, and 
Avas AvelcoiiK'd A\dth r(‘peated shouts by the soldiers. 
More’ wliit(‘ ilags AV(‘re secai to rise amidst other bodies 
of troo])S, and M. d(‘ la Touche Avas soon informed of 
an evaait Avdiieh ol* its(‘lf Avas more important than any 
victoi’y h(! could have gained. AVlicai Nasir Jang first 
leai’iHid that his army was seriously altacked he rose 
and prepared to move to the ])oint assailed. His 
manner Avas cheerlid and conijioscd, l)ut he did not 
mount his chphant until he had }H‘rfoi’med his devotions 
and solemnly comnuaided himself to the jwotection of 
Providen(a\ Warning Avas given to him of the intended 
jierfidy of the Afghans, but from his unsuspecting 
temper he refused to credit it and Avent straight to 
their part of the line to satisfy himself of their fidelity. 
The first chief lie came to Avas llimmat Khan, Nabob 
of Caddapa, and as he drcAV near he saluted him by 
raising his hand to his head. The compliment Avas not 
returned, and as it was not broad daylight Nfisir Jang 
thought it might not have been observed. He therefore 
raised liimsclf in his howdah to repeat the salutation, 
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wlicii lie received two shots through his l)ody, one fired 
hy tlic iKihob himsel f and anotlier hy an attendant who 
was behind him on his tdc‘phant. He imnu^diately fidl 
down dead, and Ilimmat Khan ordered his head to be 
cut off and stuck on a spcnir. This assassination was 
certainly un[)remeditated. TJie nabobs would have 
joined the hrencli and would not have scrupled to take 
the vicco*oy’s lifii iji battle^, but they could never have 
antici])ated that it wa)uld )>e placed Avithin their powca* 
by a spontaneous act of the victim/ 

Mo/after flang was forthwith releasc^d from prison 
and saluted master of tdl the dominions of Asof riah. 
The wholes of Xasii- daiig’s army hastiaied to submit to 
him, a]id l>y nine in th(‘ morning traiKjuillity was restored 
throughout the eiicampiuent. 

tshali Nawaz Kltfui, th(‘ minister, lh‘d to a I'ori, and 
Mohamnu'd Ali mounted his fi(‘(‘tc‘st horse and set otf 
with Uvo or thret* att(*ndants for Trichinopoly. Tlua^e 
of the late vic'croy’s young(‘r brotluTs were in the eam[), 
but without adherents and un[)r(;])ared for a crisis they 
could offer no resistance to th(‘ir ne])hew. Ncovs of 
this resolution Avas soon brought to (Tanda Saluib at 
hondicdierry, and he ran overjoycHl to the (iovernment 
House to give the first intelligence to M. Dupleix. 
They embraced like two friends escajXHl ifom a ship¬ 
wreck. The evemt was announeed to the toAvn by a 
general discharge of the artillery, an<l in the evening 
M. Ihipleix held a court and received the congratula¬ 
tions of all tlie inhalatants. 

Orme (i. 155 to DU), Wilks, Dupleix. Many passages in the 
account of tlic storm of .lin ji and in tlie succeeding narrative are coi)ied 
verbatim from Onne ; but others vary considerably from bis statements, 
and in them 1 have chicily been guido<l by Du}>leix and Wilks. The 
circimist.iiices of tlie dcatli of NVisir Jang are entirely from the ^% ri i Azdd 
(<jnotcd by Wilks, i. 207) and the Mudnir 
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I)e(‘(an- 
hvr 15, 
A.i). 1750. 


M. Dupleix lup] now attained tbe snniinit of liis 
ambitious wishes. Tlie Carnatie was in a manner his 
own, llie Deekan was at his feet ; and it was no 
extravagant imagination to suppose tliatthe intiuence of 
liis nation might (;re long l)e extended ovc'r Tlindostan. 
Ten days al'txa* the battle; Mozalfer Jjing a])peared at 
PoiidieluRTy and was n‘e(‘iv(u] with evei’y mark of joy 
and of re.>p(‘(‘t. Shows and jn-oeessions were repeated 
with as imieh e.agaaau'ss as laei'oia*, but with an increase 
of magiiiheeiice pro])()rtioned to the oeeasion, wliich 
was not now tlu; ()(H*n[)ation of a pi‘ovince but the un¬ 
disputed aeajiiisition of a great kingdom. Jbit Mozatfer 
dang’s share in all the; rejoieings of which he*, was the 
obje‘ct was embittered by his situation in refeivnce to 
tlu* Patan nabobs. While still a. prisoner lie had agreed 
to all their demands, and they we're not mem either to 
be persuaded out of solid advantages or to be jirovoked 
with impunity by ne'gle'ct of their aekiiowle'dgeMl edaims. 
The'y had ealleul for a e:onlirmatlon eif tlu* emiiex'ssiems 
made to (Ju'iii on the; ve*ry day of N/isir rbuig’s de‘.atli, and 
liad be*en juit oil’ for the time on tlu* pkui of the necessity 
few eonsultiiig M. |)u|de‘ix. To him they now applied as 
tlie eominem arbitei* e)f tlie affairs of all tbe cemfedcrates. 

Tlieir expei'tations were excessive in tliemsedvcs, 
anel if ac(piie;seed in weiuld liave authorised preteiisiems 
on the part of the* othe*r ediiefs whieli tlie whole of the 
vicerejy’s territory would have been insufficient to 
satisfy. M. Dupleix therefore employed all his skill to in¬ 
duce the nabobs to agree to more moderate terras. He 
peiinteal out the necessity of leaving the viceroy in a 
lit condition to maintain his government, and declared 
that although he himself had as large a share as any 
one in that [irince’s restoration, he should expect no 
advantage that might tend to embarrass his affairs. 
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These argiiiiKMits made no im])ression on the Ihitans, 
hut tliey were well awai-e that it was useless to press 
their deniands if the Fi’encli chief declared against them. 
They therefore agreed among themselves to s('em satis- 
lied with wliat was allowed to them, and even suhmitted 
to swear fidelity to Mozafler Jang, an acknowledguKuit 
of su])criority never before yiihh'd by themselves or 
their ancestors to anyone under a crowned lu^ad. 

They acted their part so wih that M. Dnpleix hiin- 
self was deedved, and thought that he had succe(Hl(‘d 
in rccoiKuling them to his decision ; ))ut their fiHhngs 
of shame for their nnprolitable treachery and of revenge 
against the authors of their humiliation wc're only the 
more inflamed by th(‘ iicHa^ssity for conc(‘alm(‘nt. 

This pressing demand bchig to apjHiarance adjusted, 
the claims of others came to be considered. Some part 
of Nasir rlang's treasures had been jdimdered, the rest 
was dividend among the cons])irators—oiu'-half to the 
three nabobs, and a sixth each to (dianda Sfihel), 
Mozaffer Jang himself, and tlie French. The jcovels, 
however, which were' of great value, remained with the 
new viceroy. 

The acejuisitions of the Fremdi were very moderate 
witli reference either to their m(*rits or their [>ower. 
Their share of the treasure was 100,GUO/. ; half of 
which was a donation to the ti*oo[)s, and the rest went 
to pay the expenses incurred by the (bm])any. The 
territorial cessions (including the confirmation of a 
pi’evioLis grant of 9,000/.) amounted to no more than 
38,000/. a year; and the liberality to individuals*’ was 

® Orine mentions it as the common report that M. Duploix received 
-00,000/., besides many valuable jewels from the treasuroB of Ndsir Jang; 
and a siirilar charge seems to have been brought forward by the French 
Coinijaiiy ; but it is expressly denied, and to appearance disproved by 
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not greatiif tlian iniglit liiive l)(*en dictated by tlie 
^Tatitude oi the prince wlioni tliey liad placed upon the 
throne. 

Clianda Sjllieh r(‘ceiv(‘d th(‘ goviTHinent of Arcot. 
Idle best aiitliorities ‘ state tliat he was to liold it under 
M. l)iipl(‘ix, who was to ^'overn ;dl th(‘ countries below 
tlie (ihats, to tlie south ol‘ the rivc'r Kislma, as viee- 
irerent inv Mozidfer d;niu’. TIk' hd’cneh coiiiiuissioners 
also ifi 1751 a|)p(N‘ir to have pi’odiiec'd a ]);itent from 
MozaltVu' dan^’ to tla^ above eflect." but it is ditlicidt 
to reconcile this ])art of th(‘ arnini;’(‘ment with the 
silence of M. I)iipl(‘i\ himself, and Avith the manner in 
wliich his ai)pointment is treated wlu'ii really conferred 
by Salabat <lanii’ in I 75d. It Avas then spoken of as a 
iK'W transaction, and Avas contined to the province of 
Arcot.'^ 


January 4, 

A. I). 17hl. 


All that was Avantiiti;' to com])l(de the setthanent of 
the ( arnatic was the ])ossessiou of d'richinopoly, and 
that seemed to be on the point of attainment, Mohammed 
Ali IniA ino* all but eni>ai»'ed to surrender the fort and to 
give lip his claim to the jwovince of Arcot, provided a 
goATrmnent were assigned to him in amhlier part of 
the vicx'roy’s territory. It A\'as thei’efore determined 
tliat aMozatfer riang should proc(H‘d to take jiossession 
of his ca|)ital ; and that, for his greater security, he 
sliould be accompanied by a French detachment, under 
the command of M. Ibissy. 

Mozaffer Jang appears liimself to have been sincerely 


Af. Dupleix {J'ikes (hi Sic}(r l)itphi.v, Paris, especially the letter from 
M. T)e Larclio, p. 23). He liimself states (Mhaolre, p. 31) that he 
received a i>crseiial jagi'r of 10,0001. a year, not more than has at other 
times been given both in Europe and Asia for similar services. 

’ Orme, Wilks, tVc. 

‘ Cambridge’s 11 nr in huUa, Apjiendix, p. 2. 

‘ MSmoirt' pour Jhiphix^ p. 232. 
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.‘ittaclied to tlio Freiicli, and conscious that his only 
hopes of power or even safi'ty depended on their su])- 
port. AVliile with M. Htipleix, lie was iniplicitly guided 
hv the advice of that statesman, and, after his niart^li, 
the same inihiencci was maintained by Uiissy with 
th(‘ aid of Kag’omit Rdo, a IVahinin in the French in- 
t(Test, who had lieen appointed prime minister to the 
vicia-oyd 

Tliis was proliably tlie time of tlu^ hii;h(‘st ascend¬ 
ancy of the French in India. They al’tei’wards (ex¬ 
tended ilieir ])()ssessions and increasied thi‘ir military 
fame, but what they <j;'ained in gTcatm^ss they lost 
in stability. The FiiyTsh also had by that time 
liei^un to rise from the d(‘|)ressed static in which they 
had hitlierto remained, and to show tluanselves the 
formidable rivals they afterwards proved. The 
passion of the; French for military ,i;’lory, combined 
with the natural (piickiK'ss and versatility of their 
talents, (aiabled them to enter warmly into new desii»‘ns, 
and at once to apjdy the whole of their abilities 1o their 
object, but even loiifi; suc(*css did somethinj^ to rcbxx 
their exertions, and repeated failures ])roduc(‘d weari- 
u(‘ss and depression. The lllnglish wito avers(i to 
entering on wars which they thonglit did not, concern 
them, and had no readiness at adapting themselves to 
ncAV situations. It was not until they wctc roused by 
opposition and by national rivalry that they engaged 
heartily in the contest and exerted all tlufir faculties to 
succeed. When this Avas once done, they showed a 
stubborn and determined spirit which carried them, 
through good and bad fortune, to the final establish¬ 
ment of t^ieir empire in the East. 


ciiAr 

IV. 


Hdr-'id-MoU\l:hmn^ iii, 117. 
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(’IIAl'TKi; V. 

Alarm ilio Kn^rlinlj -1 )(*«!>;,tcli of a force to Tricliiiiopoly -Straggle 
for t!io (MHfHc.Hsioii of Vol >ii(la Operations before Tricliinopoly — 
Clive’M viirly can'er- Kec nnimnids an attack on Arcot—(Jallant 
clefe.nee <if Aixrot by Oliv Frencb attack on Tricliinopoly—Tlio 
Ibi ja is assisted ]>y the DaLvai of Mysore -Clive’s victory over Rezza 
Siilu!b The advance of tlie Knijlisb force niuba- Lawrenco and re¬ 
treat of tli(' Frencb Ojierations aj^ainsi Sei'ini^liani -Clive’s personal 
adventures—'I’olal destruction of French detaidmuuds—Desperate 
cireumstanees of the Fnmcli Chanda S.iheb deserted by Ids cldefs 
—Surrender of d’Auteuil’s detachment -Nc^gotiations for the surren¬ 
der of Chanda Salieb 11 is fate -Cajiitulation of Law . 

At tills jiiiictnn* tlie fall! ot India liiiiio on tlin 
transactions at Tricliino[)oly. If tlial jdaco Avere siir- 
rendtavd or taken, tlic cause of Moliamiticd Ali av.ts 
extin^iiislicd for t‘vcr : tlu' (‘.xpulsion of tlie Englisli 
must s])(‘cdily lntv(‘ idllowcd, and all the great changes 
that hav(' since taktm place must liavc been stopped in 
the coimncnccnient, or accom[)lished in some other form 
through tlu‘ ag(‘n(*y of the French. Tlu‘ importance of 
the crisis liad become evident to th(‘ most obtuse, and 
as Mr. Saunders, the new Governor of Fort St. David, 
was a man of sound sense and firnm(‘ss, the English 
lien(‘(‘forth laid aside their desultory operations, and 
pursued with steadiness a plan adopted on an enlarged 
view of the politics of the Deckan. Their first measure 
was to strengtlien and encourage Mohammed Ali. 
Major Lawrence had sailed for Europe, but they detached 
280 Europeans and 300 sepoys to Tricliinopoly under 
the command of Captain Cope. This sign of vigour, to- 
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getlier witli the dcatli of Mozaffor ^vliicli lia|)[)eiiecl chap. 
about the same liiue, detoriuined Moliamiiied Ali to break 
off his neu’otiatioiis. His situation was still full of 

, , . a,d. 1751. 

daiig'or. Chanda Saheb had repaired to Arcot, and had 
received the subniission of all the eliiids and territories 
to the north of the Coleroon. . Tlie poss(!ssion of Triehi- 
nopoly rc'tained the southern countries in nominal obedi- 
enc(‘to MoliainuKHl Ali, but to make his authority jiracti- 
cally useful, he was obligXMl to detach afoi'ce of of his 
own troo[)s with dO Ihirojieans into Tinavelly. W'liile 
they were there, his own officer in Madura., tlu' child 
town of the country betweiai that and Trieliino])oly, 
revolted and declaim'd for (/handa, Sjiheb. dlii! gri'ater 
[>art of’the Ihigllsli troops were siait to reAluce him and 
were joined by those from Tinavelly. A breach was 
made, Imt although the KurojHnms and disciplined 
sc'poys vied with each other in the sjfirit with which 
they attcm])ted to storm, they were repulsed with lieavy 
loss and constrained to i*etreat to Trichinopoly. On 
this occasion more than lialf of the nahol)’s troops went 
oviu’ to the enemy, and about the same time MohaTuined 
Ali received intelligence that (handa Saheb was pre¬ 
paring to come against him witliout delay. On tins he 
addressed fresh entreaties to tlie Ihjglisli Government 
for further supplies of troops, and promised cessions 
near Madras in return for th(‘ir assistance. The Knglish 
had liefore made up their minds to sup})ort liim, and at 
this moment they had just been provoked and alarmed 
by an ostentatious manifestation of the suj)eriority of 
the French, who in the course of a revenue survey 
surrounded the narrow territory of the English with 
their whij^e flags, and even advanced those marks of their 
own ])rctensions within the hitherto admitted boundary. 
Animated by these feelings, they strained every nerve to 
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meet tlie exi^^eiicy. They immediately prenared a de¬ 
tachment corisistin^^ of ,")()<) hhiropeans (ofwliom 50 were 
cavalry), 100 negroes,and ],0()0 se|)oys, witheiglit field 
pieces, under (^iplain (Jingcai, a, Swiss officer in their 
service, and only diffiiyed its march until it should be 
counOaianced l)y the jiin(‘iion of a, small ])arty belonging 
to Molianmu'd Mi, whom they studiously put foiwvard 
as Uk' princi])al in th(‘ war. As llu‘S(' troops advanced, 
thev ^hslodged a garrison of (ffianda Salu'b’s from 
Verdachclam, a strong ])agoda al)out forty miles from 
hort St. David, the possession of Avhicli w as lu'cessary 
to secure the communication ))etwaien that place and 
Trichino[)oly. At an e(pial distance fiirtlua- on, and a 
little to tlie right of the diixM road to Ti’ichinopoly, 
they (‘anu‘ in sight of Chanda Salieb’s army encamjied 
n(‘ar \'olconda. This is a very strong hill fort, and 
from its situation it w\as of gri'at importance to both 
parties to possess it. Defore they reached A'olconda 
the Ihiglish had Ix'cn joined by a reini'ori'ement sent 
to meet tluMii from Trichinopoly. and now' amounted 
to ()i)0 lhiro])eans, 1,()(H) Sepoys, and 5,000 of the 
jiahob’s troo])s. Chanda Salad) had a more numerous 
body of the same undisciplin(‘d soldiery, and the 
I'rench mustered about (!00 Ihiropeans and 5,000 
sc])oys.‘ 

M. (rAuteuil, wdio commanded the French, was en¬ 
deavouring to prevail on the Mogul governor to admit 
him into the fort when the English arrived, and these 
last immediately entered on a similar negotiation. The 
governor amused both parties for a fortnight, till the 
Jtnglish commander got impatient, and determined to 

' There are dilferent accounts of this force. Dupleix state.s the Euro¬ 
peans at 400, La Lkrnihe Rewhium at near 1,000, Major Lawrence at 
GOO. 
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take the ])la(‘e by force. Me failed in an attempt at a 
sudden escalade, and the j^overnor called in the French. 
This was foreseen, and the English were drawn up to 
oj)pose the entrance of any troops into the jdace. Vet 
when the French appeal'd, instead of at once attacking 
thein, the English connnandiT assembled his principal 
olIictTs to consult wliat was to be done. The hesitation 
ol* the otlicers begot distrust among thi‘ soldic'rs. Wliile 
th(‘y were deliberating, tlu^ Ih'cnch ap])i*oaclied the 
fort, and the action began, too late to intercept them. 
At this moment one of thos(‘ incidcaits took place 
whicli sliow how easily f(‘ar infects small bodices even of 
brave men. A tumbril in the Fnaich column was stria^k 
by a shot and blew u]), on which (says Orme) about 
1()() of the Europc'ans, with M. <rAut(‘uil at- their head, 
i*an aAvay to the fort of Volconda., Avhere they W(‘re 
admitted. If this flight had been a. (hdiberate stratagem 
it could not have been more successful. It [)ut an (Uid 
to the n(‘utrality of the fort. A heavy fire 0 |)eiKHl from 
the walls, and the English, struck with a panic in their 
turn, fled most shamefully from the field, accompanied 
by some of their ofiicers. The other officers cnd(^a- 
voured in vain to rally them. Abdid Waluib, the 
nabob’s brother, rodc) up to them and upbraided them 
with their cowardice, and, to comphite their disgrace, 
the nabob’s troops stood their ground, and their own 
negi'oes remained in perfect order, and brought off the 
dead and wounded after they had been abandoned by 
the Europeans. All accounts agree, that the destruction 
of the English army was inevitable if the victory had 
been followed up ; but no pursuit was attempted, and 
we are left to wonder at the misconduct of both parties 
throughout the whole affair. Next day the English 
retreated twenty dive miles to the pass of Uttatoor on 
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CHAP, the direct road to Triehinopoly. Tliey iriairitained this 
post for three days, during wliieh the same men whose 
behaviour had l)e(iii so dastardly just before, conducted 
tliemselves with the greatest steadiness and courage. 
They re])elled an attack l)y tlie wliole of tlie enemy’s 
.luiy 14, army ; hut fe.arful of being cut off from Tricliino])oly, 
A.i). r(‘tr(‘ated on tlu' fourth night, and alter a march 

ofeigliteen mih‘s, arrived on tlie rivca* (clca’oon, within 
sight of that fortress. 

Tlic city of Tri(‘liinopoly forms a parallelogram of 
two niil(\s in haigtli and oni' in breadtli. It is sur¬ 
rounded by a double rampai't of solid stoiu', witli a wet 
ditch thirty f(‘et broad. It stands on an extensive 
plain, on wliicli are s(‘vcral (h'tachcd rocks alfording 
advantageous posts, and which is cut by ravines and 
hollow ways capable^ of concealing and covering troops. 
The town is otM) yanls from the (faviad, which bounds 
the plain on th(‘ north. 

This river rises in the Western Ghats and flows 
through the Mysoiaa It falls ovt'r a cascadi* loO feet 
high on its u])per course, and is so rapid even at 
Triehinopoly that wluai swelled liy the rains it can 
scarcady bci cross(‘d ev(‘n in boats. The Gaveri divides 
into two branches about three miles above Triehinopoly 
,and to the north-west of that city. The southern stream 
retains its name ; the northern is called the Goleroon. 
The two branches arc separated by a slip of land two 
miles broad at lirst, but soon getting narrower and 
continuing to contract until, at the end of thirteen 
miles, it would, if left to nature, have come to a point 
and formed an island. Had this taken ])lace the two 
rivers, reunited, would have flowed straight to the sea 
through the channel of the Coleroon, and the kingdom 
of Tanjore would liave been dei)rived of the Caveri, to 
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tlic iiuiHerous brandies of wliidi it o\V(‘s its ^ivat fer¬ 
tility. To obviate tliis calamity the Tanjorines raised 
a stronjj^' and broad mound a mile long, which prevents 
the encroachment of the riviTs on tlu* isthmus until the 
nature of tlie gi'ound causes them again to diverge, and 
Avidens the intei'val betwecai .them. As the d(‘struction 
of this embaJikmeiit by an eiiemy would be disastrous 
to Tanjore, tlie mud t‘ort of (iloiladi is erected for its 
protection at a distance of a mile. 

In the western [)art of the island (wlu're it is 
broadest) and nearly opposite to Trichinopoly at a 
distance of two mil(‘s stands th(‘. gn'at pagoda, of 
Seringliam, celebrated for its sanctity, and important in 
a militaiy vimv from its (‘xteiit and the solidity of its 
materials. It, lias sevcai walls, the outermost of which 
is four mil(\s in (*ircumf(a*ence. Half a mih' eastward 
of Seringliam is another pagoda called dambu Kishna, 
remarkable for nothing but the extent o(‘ its enclo¬ 
sure. 

The operations now about to coniimaice occujiied 
three years, and the countiy just describ(‘d became 
the scene of maiueuvres, stratagems, am])uscad(*s, and 
adventures which we read with unabat(;d interest 
through half a (|uarto volume of Orme, but of which 
only the most important can be touched on here. 

The Englisli ci'ossed IJh; (-olcroon on to the island 
in boats during the night. They first occupied tlie 
pagoda of Seringliam, but finally withdrew under the 
walls of Trichinoiady, the greater part of them encamp¬ 
ing on the soutli-western side. Chanda Saheb and the 
French occujiied the pagodas, and leaving a garrison, 
proceeded across the island to the Caveri. They drove 
the English out of Coihali (of which they had possessed 
themselves), and al'terwards crossed the Cdveri, and 
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pncaniped on tlie HOiitli bank to tlie cast of Triclii- 
MO[)o]y.‘^ 

The were aftia-wards twice reinforced from 

Fort St. David, but after all liad only GOO Europeans, 
^vllile tlie f'rericli bad !)O0, and were still more superior 
in the number of tbdr si'poys. Chanda Saheb’s troops 
hail b(‘('!i (‘onstantly increasing’, and were ten times 
more numerous than (hose of the nabob, wliieh more¬ 
over were iKsdess and iiiellieii'iil 

Th(‘ reiii(()rc(‘men(s had been commanded by (dive, 
who had reiauaied to tlie civil service aftcT tlie sieii^e of 
Devi (V)ta, but in tlu^ present active times had again 
joined the army, and was now made a captain for 
the skill and gallantry with wliich he conducted these 
]iarties through many perils to their destination. He 
was struck with tlu^ disjiarity betw(*en the assailants 
and (kii'iidcrs of Tricliinopoly, and to restore the 
balance h(‘ ])rop()sed to tlu‘ (iovernmeiit of Fort St. 
David to lead a d(‘tachm(‘nt against Arcot itself, which 
had been exhausted of troops, and which the enemy 
might be exjiected to sa(‘rilic(‘ all otlier objects to 
protect. 

Fori St. David and Madras w(Te nearly stripped of 
their garrisons to form this detachment, and after all it 
only amounted to 200 Europeans and dOO sepoys, with 
three field pieces. Idie otlicers were eight in number, 
and all but two were writers and others never before 
(Ruployed in a military capacity. Their whole strength 


C>nj)o, 1 awrt'iice, Diiploix, La Ikrniar llaolnimi. 

Tlicre ai c' discrepancies in the accounts of the numbers of the 
French. M. Law flatly contradicts M. Dupleix, and tlie latter is incon¬ 
sistent with himself. Of the two 1 should give most credit to M. Law, 
but 1 have preferred that of Orinc (though more nearly approaching to 
Duphix’s), because he had seen both accounts and had access to other 
materials besides. 
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lay in their commander and in the conhdence with chap. 
whicli he inspired them. __ 

Captain (dive was tlic son of a Shropsliirc gentleman 
of ancient family bnt moderate estate, lie had given 
many ])roofs of a bold and decided character in his 
yontli, though he made little ])rogress in his studii‘.s. 

At eighteen he went out as a writer to Madras. For 
some time after his arrival he was not known to a, single 
family in the place, and was too shy or too ])roud to 
court acrpiaintaiicc.’ lie ])iiied for home, and fell into 
oii(‘ of thos(‘ tits of depression to Avhicli he was liable 
tlirougli life. All this gloom was dispelled by the tirst 
ap])earance of military operations. Aftia* th(‘ capture 
of Madras he csca])ed in the disguise of a native, lie 
afUanvards obtained ])eiMnission to server Avith the army, 
and showed himself the first in ev(ay danger and the 
coolest and clearest in every deliberation, liefore this 
time he had been restless and insubordinate, but being 
noAV in his natural element, all his irregularities dis- 
appeared. lie showed no impatience of the yoke of 
military discipline, and early became llie favourite of 
his commaiidijig olhcer.'' He Avas twenty-six years of 
age Avhen he marched for Arcot, and his charactei’ has 
never Ijcen better described than it Avas in reference to 
that period by his friend and ])a,tron Major JjaAvrence. 

Hie was,’ says this gallant veteran, Aa Tiian of un¬ 
daunted resolution, of a cool temper, and a presenc(i 
of mind which nev(;r left him in the greatest danger. 

Horn a soldier ; for Avithout a military education of any 
sort, or much conversing with any of the profession, 
from his judgment and good sense he led an army like 

See a leltor to Ids cousin dated February, 1745. Malcolm's Life of 
Clive, i. 41. 

^ Malcolm's Life of Clivc\ Jliixjraphia 
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ail cx[)eri(‘nc(Ml oflitxT and a brave soldier, with a pru¬ 
dence that certainly warranted success.^ 

lie niarclied from Madras on August 26, and reached 
Arcot on i\u.t dlst. Tlie garrison, though more than 
douldc (dive’s numbers, evacuatxMl tlie place, and lie 
inarclu'd in amidst tlu^ wonder of 100,000 spectators. 
The town being open, he took u|) his (|uarters in the 
fort. II(‘ th('r(‘ fmind goods belonging to merchants 
to th(' ;ahu‘ of fiv(‘ lacs of riijx'cs, all of which was 
imnie(liaiely ivstori'd to the owners, and the inhabitants 
of the spa(‘e within the walls were l(Tt undisturbed in 
Iheir dwidlings. IJis lirst care Avas to lay in provisions, 
and to [irevimt active obstruction from the garrison, 
Avhich n'lnained within a ivAV miles of the town, he 
re[ieate(lly beat uj) their quarters, and kept them on 
thedeieiisivc until tluy had increased their strength by 
recruits from th(‘ country and till Clive Avas obliged to 
si'iid out part of his small force to escort two eighteen- 
])ounders which had been sent to him from Madras. 
They tlK'ii venturt'd on an attempt to recover the fort. 
This attack, though persevered in for a whole night, was 
at last repelled, hut a much moi’c serious contest was 
now impending. 

The occupation of Arcot had jiroduccd the desired 
inqiressioM at Trichinojioly. Four thousand of Chanda 
Siiheb’s best troops Averc sent to recoAxu’ it; they were 
joined on their march by 150 Eurojieans from lk.)ndi- 
cherry and, after tliey reached Arcot, by the former 
garrison and by ]\Iortezza Ali with 2,000 horse from 
Ahdldr. The Avhole Avere under Chanda Siiheb’s son, 
llezza Siilud). Tliey entered Arcot on September 23. 
On the 21th CHat made a sally at noonday and pene- 
ti-ated to the gates of the nabob’s palace, where llezza 
Siiheb had fixed his head-quarters. This bold attack 
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was nnsnccessfii], but it left both parties impressed with c 
a liigb opinion of tlie Englisli. Clives force was now 
reduced to 120 luiropeans and 200 sepoys, with four 
officers in all for duty ; and the enemy had 150 Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, 3,000 horse, and 5,000 irregular 
infantry. The fort was a mile in circumference ; tlu‘ 
wall was in many ])laees ruinous, the rampart too 
narrow to admit of artillery, the ])ara]K't low and 
slightly ljuilt ; several of the towers W(‘re decayed, and 
none of them ca[)able of receiving more than one pi('ce 
of cannon ; the ditch was in most ]>lac(‘s fordable, in 
others dry, and it was crossed at (‘aeffi of the two gates 
by a solid causeway. As the garrison had but a stnall 
stock of provisions, it was nec(‘ssary to semd away all 
the inliahitants cxce])t a few artificers. Tli(‘ enemy at 
first had no battering guns, but they threw slu'lls into 
the fort and kept up such a fire from tbe surrounding 
houses that they killed and wounded several of the 
garrison notwithstanding the care taken to keep them 
concealed. On three different occasions they killed the 
sergeants who singly accompanied (dive in going the 
rounds. At the end of a fortnight the battering guns 
arrived ; they consisted of two eigliteen-pounders and 
seven guns of smaller calibre. They soon dismounted or 
disabled the guns iii the fort except one eighte(‘n-])ounder 
and tliia'C field-})ieces, and these were obliged to be kej)t 
out of fire and reserved for great occasions. 

The enemy were thus left to carry on their opera¬ 
tions unopposed, and in six days made a j>racticable 
br(‘ach fifty feet wide in the north-west part of the fort. 
The garrison were indefatigable in counteracting this 
damage, men and officers labouring indiscriminately, 
lind they so far succeeded in cutting off the breach tliat 
the enemy thought it advisable to begin a new one in 
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an opposite ([iiarter. Otlier iiieasiii’es of attack and 
(lefaice wei’t^ iiijflt^rtaktai by both ])arties, and at one 
time Moi’tezza Ali, ailectin^j; to have quarrelled with 
Itezza SalK‘1), trit'd to tempt Clive into a sally by a 
promise of co-optu’atitm. 

During' th(‘sc proceedings the besie^^'ed had the 
niortihcation to k^arn that a nanlorecaiieiit which they 
e\j)eet('d irtan Madras liad been constrained to fall 
f)ack ; tla^ failure^ of jirovisioiis l)ei>an also to be severely 
H'ltC and the new breach, in spite of all o]>position, 
increast'd tna^ry day. In this desp(‘rate stab; of the 
i>'arrison, liezza Saheb ollen^d h()noiiral)le terms to all 
aial a larycf sum of money to (dive, adding' that in case 
of further resistanc(‘ he would storm immediately and 
put (‘Vi'ry man to tlie sword. His ])ro])()sals were 
scornfully n'jecbal. and the motives which led to them 
were soon aiha* disclos(‘d. Morar Iliio of (jluti had 
('iipiucd in a confederacy in favour of Molianim.j^l^^,,^^^!!, 
and was now witliin thirty miles of Arc(v j 

reinfonamienl from l\ladras, increased in numl '^'v' as 
ac’ain on its march und(‘r ( aptain Kilpatrick. chare- 
ioiv be(‘ame evident that no time was to be lost in 
attemptinc; to carry the fort by storm. Tlie new breach 
was now thirty yards wide, hut tlie ditch at its foot was 
not fordable, and the garrison had conn ter wmrked tiiis 
hnaach as tliey had betbre done tbc other. Nevertlieless 
an assault was ordered on all jiarts of the walls at once, 
to take j)lacc at daybreak next morning. This hap- 

® Tin’s circiiinstaiice drew forth a proof of generous self-devotion on 
tlie part of the sepoys, whicli showed how miicli they were already at¬ 
tached to their leader and to the Ein^lish cause. The rice (the only h)od 
left) was insulHcient to allow above half a meal for each man, and they re- 
(jnested that the whole might he given to the Europeans (whose labour as 
well as their habits recpiired soli'i food), and that they might receive 
nothing but the gruel iu which it had been boiled.—il/aico/m’s Life of 
Cli ir^ i. 06. 
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jxjikmI to be one of tlie great days of tlie festival of chap. 

Moljarrem, \vli(‘ii tlie Mnssiilinaiis eoiiHneiiioraie tlie ._ 

murder of the tno sons of Ali, and ai’e inHanKHl by 
nu'iilal and pliysieal excitement to the liigliest pitch of a.o. irni. 
r(‘ligions frenzy. In tins spirit they advanced to the 
attack. Ih'sides multitudes that (‘ame with ladders to 
all the accessible parts of the wall, tlu‘re Avere four 
princi[)al columns diivcted against tli(‘ two br(‘a(‘h(\s and 
the gat(\s. (dive had lain down to take a moment’s 
shrp, Avdien h(‘ was awakened by the, tumult whi(‘h arose 
on ('Very side. The attacks on tlie gat (‘ways w(‘re piv- 
ccd(*d liy e[e[)haiits, vhose forch(‘ads W(‘r(‘ pi'otected by 
>trong iron plah's to (aiahh^ thc'in to burst, ojien the 
gates, l)ut tliese animals, terrified by the nois(‘ of the 
musk(‘try and galled by^ the bulh'ls, soon turned Jind 
ti’aiii[)led down tin* troojis that followed them. A raft 
was laiinclu'd on the ditch under the south-(‘ast breach ; 
scAcnty men embarked on it, and in spite of ojiposition 
trom the musketry, and from two field-j)i(^ces in the 
bivacli (which AV(Te probably kept under by the hre of 
the stormiug-party on the bank), they had nearly made 
good their landing, when Clive, observing tlie bad aim 
ol the artilleryiiK'n, p<»inte(l one gun hims(‘lf, and strmdv 
‘Ipwn several of the assailants ; the rest were thrown 
into such exjiifusion that they ov(n’set tlu* ralt, and those 
thought tliemselves fortunate who were able to escape 
by swimming. Ihit the most des])erat(i attack was on 
the breach to the noi’tli-west. There the ditch offered 
no ol)structic>n, and the storming-jiarty jioured at once 
into the breach, Avhich they mounUd Avith a mad im¬ 
petuosity, while many of those Avho could not find 
n)om to as^cond, sat doAvn nnd(?r the Avail to he at hand 
to relicwe those in advance. These last jiasscxl the 
breacli, and some were within all the defences before the 
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the, ])o\v(‘r it i(uv(i liini of (vattliiu,’ off eoiiiTnunications. 
Moliainiiied All’s cliic^f (l('i)(‘iideiic(‘, was on a ne^'otiation 
wliicli lu‘ for some time had Ikhmi carryimi; on with tlm 
Raja of Mysor(‘. TIk; t(‘rritory of tliis jirinccj lay on the 
tal)l(*laiid hetw(H‘ii (Ik*, fLastcrn and WestcMMi Ghats. Jt 
was about Lh)i) miles in leni;‘th and laO in breadth, 
and lh(‘ soutli(‘rn part of it exl(*nded to witliin thirty 
mill's of Tricliino])oIy on the east. TIu' aneh'nt line of 
its princes had lately hern set aside, and the present 
raja was a p<'ii 4 X'an( in the hands of his minister called 
in that coiintiy ‘tla* Dalwfii.’ ddu' name of the prescait 
Dalwai was Nanj I!aj, a man of i^reat jirt'snmption and 
little jndyMneiit. He was prevailc'd upon by extrava¬ 
gant jiromises on tiu' ])art of Mohamnu'd Ali, to afford 
his zealous assistance in the (h^fenee of Triehinopoly, 
and ('Yen to subsidise Morar Rao with (),()00 men for 
tlu'. same servi(*e. W hih; the sic^gij of Areot was still 
jl'oini;’ on, Xanj R;ij assembh'd an army at Cariir, a 
place within his frontier, about forty miles from Trichi- 
nopoly, and about the same time, ]\Ior;ir Ihio entered 
ilu'Garnatie at a point further to the north, from whence 
he sent assistaiua* to (dive, as has lu'cn related. The 
Halwjii’s force (‘onsisted of odHjO horse and 10,000 
infantry. Amony tln'st' last Avas a body of a few 
hundivds, partially disciplined, throne;h the means of 
h'reneh deserters, by lleider Naik or Jleidc'r Ali, after- 
Avards the most formidable, enemy ever opposed to the 
Rritish power in India. The rest of the Mysore troops 
Avere more inexperienced and unskilful tlian those of 
any other native jirince. Monir Rao’s cavalry were 
chosen men, Mussulmans and Rfijjnits as Avell as 
Marattas, Avell mounted and armed, and liabituated to 

[A title of honour in the Dcckan equivalent to that of chief or com- 
miindcr. It is now euiployed for noii-conimissioned officers of sejK^ya, cor¬ 
responding with that of corporal. ( Ynles^ Glasi^aru of Indian Terrm.) - Ed.] 
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>var under tlicir active leadi^r, one of the al)lest oHicers 
India ever produced, and unceasini»-ly eu^ai;-ed in hos¬ 
tilities on his own account, or as a subsidised auxiliary. 

The Dalwai on Ids a])proach gave signs of liis irre¬ 
solution and military ignorance. A Frencli dc^tachinent 
being sent to oj)pose liim lie did not venture to move 
until joined by a simihir party fitmi Trichino])oly, and 
even then he ])ro])osed that the fniglisli should malce a 
false attack on the enemy dui'ing th(', night, while he 
prosecuted his march under cover of the djirkness. 
TIkj Fmglisli com])lied, and while engaged in tlie pi’o- 
posed diversion, they p(av(‘ived the Mysoreans, whose 
ndnait Avas to be so seca’et, passing a(a’oss the ])lain with 
ten thousand lights, as ii‘ they had been marching in 
proc(iSsion at an Indian weddingd 

The accession ofiMysore to the jiarty of Mohammed 
Ali had induced the Ihija of Tanjore to engage in the 
same cause. Jle sent his general, Manikji, with d,000 
horse and 2,000 foot to join the camp at Trichinopoly, 
and his example was folloAved by Tondiman, the Poligar 
or chief of a territory situated to the soutliward of the 
rfija’s country, av hose force was com])osed of 100 horse and 
d,000 cfdis, or coleris, a forest tribe of predatory habits. 

These reinforcements made Mohammed Ali’s army 
more numerous than Chanda Sjihcb’s, for he had in all 
20,000 liorse and 20,000 foot, Avhile Chanda Saheb’s 
force, though likcAvise increased by contingents from 
the southward, amounted to no more than lo,000 horse 
and 20,000 fool. 

The increase of numbers, however, was of little 
avail as long as the French remained superior in regu¬ 
lar infantry. The Government of Fort St. JDavid made 
every exertion to remove this disadvantage, but before 
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their j)re[)aratioris were eoinplctcMl, tliey were disturbed 
l)y the rea[)[)earance of lov.za Sal)(‘l), wlio liad assembled 
a force of 400 Europeans, 2,000 sepoys, and 2,500 
liorse, witli a Iari»’e j)arlv of artill(‘ry, and invaded the 
Company’s territoiy lo tlie south-west oi‘ Madras. 
Clive marehed a^'ainst him witli 580 Miiropc'ans, 1,500 
s(‘poys, and six ri(‘ld-])iee(‘s. His plan was to beat up the 
enemy’s camp, but as li(‘ approached he found it evacn- 
al(‘d. Ilez/a 8;diel> had mar(4ied with a view to sur¬ 
prise Areo!, when‘ Ik* had ))o!iylit over sonu^ native 
olliecTs of the garrison. The plol, was discovered liefore 
he arrived, and he was already on his return, when 
(dive set olf to ))revent bis design, and was hastening 
towards Areot, when he came unexpectedly on Itezza 
Sahelfs army in the neighbourhood of (uveripak. It 
was growing dark at the time, and Clive’s iirst notice 
of his situalion was giv(‘n liy a liathay of nine ])ieces of 
cannon, which ojieiu'd on him within 250 yards. The 
I)attle thus begun w'as (‘onlinued by moonlight, with 
all the alarms and vicissitud(‘s natural to so extraordi¬ 
nary a eirciimstanci*. It (‘iided towards morning in 
the defeat of Kezza Saheb, avIio l(*ft lifty Europeans and 
500 s(!poys dejid on the held. The Kngrish had forty 
Europeans and thirty sc'poys killed, and more of each 
Avounded. They took nine guns, thn;e cohorns, and sixty 
Euro])ean prisoners, and as IJezza Saheb’s force soon 
jifter dispersed, tliey recovered for the mibob a country 
yielding 400,000 pagodas of annual revenue. 

After this Clive Avent to Eort St. David and was 
ajipointed to conduct a great convoy, escorted by 400 
Eurojieans, 1,100 sepoys, and eight field-pieces, to Tri- 
chinopoly, an ojieration which AA^as to decide the fate of 
the siege and of the Avar. 

AVhen he Avas on tlie point of marching, Major 
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Lawrence arrived from Pnigland and took the command 
as senior officer. Clive evinced no disa])|)ointmeiit at 
tliis nncxpected siH)ersession. Tie clicerfiilly put Ifim- 
sclf under his old commander, who on his part showed 
him all his former kindness and confidence, without 
the smallest jealousy of a r(‘putation which was already 
ecli[)sing his own. The speedy arrival of the detach- 
nient was iHuidered more necessary than ever hy tin* 
increased dissensions amoni»* tlu' iMiropean officers and 
the discontents of the native allies, which ilireatened to 
break up the force. Lawrence marcluv] from Fort St. 
David on March 17, and arrived within ten miles of 
'rriclnnopoly on the 27th. 

Dupleix, Avho Avas fully scnsihle of llie importance 
of this convoy, had issued positive orders to M. Law, 
Avho commanded the hhaaich force, to intiTcept it at all 
laizards. M. Law drew up his force for the ]>urposc, 
hut Lawrence, by a mixture of dexterity and boldness, 
distracted his attention by manmuvres of the troojis 
from the town, Avhile he himself advanced by an unex- 
jiected road, and aft(!r a partial engaj^ement brouglit his 
w hole convoy into' Trichinojioly. 

The English and their allies were now in a state to 
cojie with the enemy in the ficild, and they soon after 
made an attack on his camp Avhich though unsuccessful 
induced M. Ijaw to retire to the island, where he should 
be out of the reach of similar disturbance. Chanda 
Salieb strenuously opposed this intention, but Avhen he 
found he could not prevail with M. Law, he had no 
choice but to join him in his retreat. They marched 
on the same night ; the French took up their quarters 
in the pagoda of Jambu Kishna, and Chanda Sdheb in 
that of Seringhara, his horse and many of his other 
troops being encamped close by. 
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This retrciit was a fatal Jiioasiire. AVhcii tlicy could 
110 longer carr}' on tli(; sieg(‘, tliey should have retired 
towards I Vmdiclierry, so as to allow tlieii'reinforceineiits 
to join tlicin at a distance from LaAvrciiice’s force, but 
they ])rol)a,I)ly coiiceivcMl that this junction might be 
edectA^d at Scringham, an<l that they would lose less 
rejiutatioii if tlay a|)|)(‘ared to maintain their ground. 

It is posvsihle th(‘y might not havA'beeii disappointed 
if they had liad to deal with a less enterjirising enemy, 
'fhey eould not be attacked in tlu'lr present position, 
and the road was still opiai tor their reinroreements and 
supplies, 'fo deprive tluan of this advantage reipiired 
a bold and hazardous ste}). ll‘ a ])art of the British 
lorce W(Te stationed to the north of the ladei’oon, while 
th(‘ rest remained on the south of the Chveri, the 
enemy’s communications Avould b(‘ entirely cut off and 
Ik‘ woidd b(‘ constrained either to light at a disadvan¬ 
tage or to surremha- ; but, on tlie otlua’ hand, the least 
deiiciiujcy of skill oi* vigilance on the [lail of the com¬ 
mander of (‘ither division would expose him to be over- 
wdieliiu'd singly by the whole power of the French 
Th(‘ j)lan nevertheless occurred to Flive, who suggested 
it to th(‘ commanding officer; Janvrence entered into 
it with his usual frankness and cordiality, and so far 
was he fi’om envying the author that he determined to 
give the command of the sejiarate detachment to Cdive 
himself, at the hazard of ollending all the senior officers. 

On the night of A])ril G, Clive began his march with 
too Ihiropeans, 700 sepoys, 1,000 Tanjore horse, and 
d,000 of Morfir 1 bio’s under Eunas Kluin. He had 
Avith him two battering guns and six tield-picces. 

Witli this force he took up a position at Samiaveram, 
ten miles from Seringham and fifteen from Uttatoor, the 
pass alread}' mentioned on the great road from Pondi- 
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cherry. There were two ])ago(las in iliis villai»'e, ii 
i|iiarter of a mile from each oilier ; tlu'se lu; streii^lheiKMl 
hy works, aiid allotted one to the sepoys and another 
to the Euro])eans ; the irreji;idars encamped around 
them. Immediately after tin’s he took Lalji;iidy, a village 
on the Coleroon, where tJie enemy had collected a gnait 
supply of grain. I le was jirejiaring to besiege Pitchanda, 
a lbi*t commanding tla* ford oppositi^ SiTingham, when 
he was called olf by intelligence from the noilhward. 
M. Diipleix, tliough deeply wounded by whtit lu^ thought 
the miseonduct ot‘ M. Law, a]>phed himselt w’lth un- 
l)roken spirit to repair the evils it had oecasioiu'd. His 
ri'peated uppUcatioiis for recruits and n'inlbrc'ements 
from Lraiice had been negh;eted, and it Avas Avith 
ditiiciilty he could asscaiible 120 Europeans and dOO 
sepoys, to escort a great convoy of jirovisioiis and 
stores wdiich he prepared to despatch lor Seringham, 
He sent M. d’Anteuil in command, with orders to 
supersede M. Law on his arrival. M. d’Auteuil, 
having reached Uttatoor on April M, resolved imme¬ 
diately to push on to Seringham in the night, leaving 
(dive’s detachmcmt at some distance on his left. It 
was this news that cadled olf Clive from his intended 
sage. He marched to intercept (rAutcnil, and that 
otfie(‘r being inlbrnied of his movement, fell back on 
Uttatoor. Clive finding no signs of the convoy where 
he expected it, suspected some stratagem of the enemy, 
and liastened back to his own camj). Meanwhile M. 
Lavv, having heard of Clive’s march, and being igno¬ 
rant of his return, ordered eighty Europeans and 700 
sepoys to marcli at nightfall and attack the small body 
which he imagined to be left at Samiaveram. Forty 
of the Europeans were English deserters. They 
reached the skirts of the camp about midnight, and 
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wen; cliallenf>'e(l l)y tlie advanced ^niard of Engli.sh 
sepoy.s, on wlji(‘li tli(‘ officer of the deserters stepped 
out and told tliein lie was sent hy Major Lawrence to 
n'inforce Laplain Clive. The sepoys receiving his 
answer in iMiglish, and hearing the other deserters 
speak the saiiK* language, admitted the detachment 
without suspicion, and sent oik; of their number to 
conduct it to h(‘ad-(|uart(Ts. They passed unquestioned 
tin ■oiigh the Marat ia camp, until tluy reached th(‘ lower 
pagoda, wIk'U tiny avcmh; (Lalhaiged liy the sentinel. 
Tli(;y repli(‘(i by a volhy into tin; pagoda, and into 
an adjoining clioidtry,- wluTe Cliv(‘ lay asleep. The 
Ibirojieans then rushed into the pagoda, and put all 
th(;y m(‘t to the l)ayon(‘t. Clive started out of his 
sleep, and, imputing the firing to his own sepoys 
alarmed at sonu^ attack on tin* skirts of the camp, ran 
to the upper jiagoda to bring down the Europeans, 
lb; found them already under arms, and returned with 
200 of them to.the choultrv. lie there found a large 
body of sepoys facing in the direction of StTingham, and 
firing at I’amiom. Tluar ])osition confirmed his im- 
jiression that tluy were his own se})oys, and, leaving the 
Europc'ans about twenty yards in tlieir rear, he went 
among them and ordered them to cease firing, re- 
proacliiiig them with their unnecessary alarm, and even 
striking sonu‘ of them. At last one of the sepoys who 
understood a. little French, discovering that he was an 
Ihiglishman, attacked and wounded him in two places 
with his sword, but, finding himself on the point of 
being overpowered, ran off to the lower pagoda. Clive, 
exasperated at such insolence from one (as he supposed) 
of his own men, pursued him to the gate ; where to his 

A building for the accommodation of travellers. In the Carnatic, 
they are generally of stone and supported by pillars. 
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surprise lie was accosted by six Freiieliiiieii. llis 
usual presence of luiiul did not fail him in this critical 
situation ; he told the Frenchmen that he was come 
to offer them terms, that if they would look out they 
would see they were surrounded, and that they must 
e\|)ect no (|uarter nnhsss they immediately submitted. 
Three of the number ran into th(^ pagoda with this 
intellin;ence, and tlie other three i^*ave up their arms 
and followed Clive to th(‘ ]>laee where he liad IcTt liis 
Europeans, when with eight more, who liad hvm made 
prisoiKU’s as they were la'connoitriiig, tliey wctc sent 
off ill the custody of a sergxaint’s guard. The sc'rg’caint, 
not knowing that (he lower pagO(la was in possi'sslon 
of the enemy, carried (luaii tliither ; and on ddivering 
them over to the guard, round out his error, but such 
was the. confusion among the French, that he was 
allowed to retire unmolested. l>y this time CIiv(‘ had 
assembled his troo])s, and his first chject was to recover 
the pagoda. The Fi’ench and the deserters defendc‘d 
it desperately, and killed an officer and fifteen men. 
The attack was then suspended till daybieidv, at which 
time the French commanding officer made a sally, with 
the intention of forcing his way through the enemy ; 
hut he was himself killed with twelve of his men by a 
volley from the Ivnglish, and the rest were obliged to 
return to the pagoda, dive then advanced to Jiarley, 
and lieing weak with loss of l)lood, leaned stoojiing 
forwai'd on the shoulders of two sergeants. The deserters 
had nothing to hope from a surrender, and their officer, 
to cut off all treaty came forward, and addressing Clive 
with abusive language, tired his musket at him. The 
hall missed .him, but wcuit through the bodies of the 
f^ergeants, and both fell mortally wounded. Alarmed 
at the probable consecjuence of this outrage, the French 
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iiniuediatply Hiirmideml. Tlicii* s(‘|)oys IkkI marched 
off us soon as tluy were aware of tlie numbers of tlie 
Knydish, and were allowed to pass tlie camp as quietly 
as wli(‘n tiny entered, lumas Kluin was now sent in 
])ursuit of tluMii. \X\w]\ ov(‘rlaken, tluy tluiif^' away 
tlH‘ir arms and dlspc!rs(‘d, and in this defeiieelc'ss state 
tluy wer(‘ inlmmanly cut (►If to a man. lujsides the 
eseajies airrady nuaitioned, niv(' liad another, whieli 
was not di,-('ovi‘red till tlu' hurry of tli(! day was ov(T, 
wlien it was found tiiat tln^ volhy which the enemy had 
tir(‘d into tin- chonltry when* h(‘ was sleeping liad 
shatter(‘d a ])ox that lay umhv liis feet, and killed a 
s(‘rvant wlio slept close' by him.*^ 

The total loss of this (h'tachment was a sevi're blow 
to the kVeiich, and the sii1)s(‘(|iient opc'rations of the 
lui;j,Tish <»i*c‘atly straiteiKMl llii'ir supplies. 

Their hope's now reste'd on tlie junction of (rAuteuil 
and his convoy, and it was tlu' object of the JAiglish 
to cut it olV while' Ixyeind re'ach eT their support. For 
this pnrposf' (’a;>tain Ikdton (who had ivtiirned from 
Fnre)|H‘) was sent with a strong de‘tae*hment, anel, 
tlieiiigh he' did not fully siiccei'd, lie' elrove d’Auteuil 
to a elistancc', and foren'd him to take* refnefe nneh'r 
the walls of \u)lc‘onela. On his return Daltoiul’oiind 
that the Oeileroon had rise'u so as tei cut off all 
ee)mmunie*atie)n botli with the island and the tewvn, anel 
that (.live had seized the opportunity to renew his 
attae'k on ritchanda. To forward this service, he 
juit the whole of his detaedinient under Clive (his 
junior officer) and de'clared his own intention to 
serve as a volunteer. During the^ movements prepara- 

'' Tliough 1 liiivc carefully retainctl Oriuo’s woida as far as my space 
alloweit, yet to de justice tt* his iiaiTative, I must refer my reader to the 
erigiuah i. ‘22t». 
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tory to tlic sieyv, the Eiiylisli took ])osscssion of a 
ijioimd close to the Coh^rooii, and saw the 'whole of 
dianda Sah(‘l)’s caiii|) spread out beneath tlieni, within 
yiiMsliot. They iiuinediately opened a cannonade, and 
produced all the alarm and disorder that might In' 
expecUd in a native camp. l\Ieh and women, elephants, 
camels, horses and oxen, were all mingled together in 
tlie midst of uproar and confusion. The pressure of 
tile crowd for a time retarded their flight, but in two 
hours they were all out of reach of the guns on the 
mound, ddiey hurried towards the ojiposite side of the 
pagodas, but before tluy cotdd s{‘ttle there, th(;y were' 
iired on from the town of Trichinopoly, and obligXMl 
to reiUAV their flight to the ])art of the island east of 
the pagodas, where they at length found themselves in 
safety. 

Next day the brcaich at Ihtchanda was practicabh*, 
and as the storming ])arty was advancing, the garrison 
made signs of surrender. Unfortunately they were mis¬ 
understood by the sepoys, who rushed to the assault, 
and before they could be stopped by the exertions of 
the officers and the discipline of the Europeans they 
killed several of the garrison and drove tifteen into the 
f oleroon, where they were drowned. The garrison con- 
►sisted of seventy Europeans and 200 sepoys. 

The communications of the French were now com¬ 
pletely cut off and their encampment again exposed to 
a cannonade. This circumstance and the straits to which 
they were otherwise reduced determined most of Chanda 
^aheb’s chiefs to (|uit him. lie received the intimation 
'vith temper and tirmness, lamented that he could not 
discharge what was due to the troops, but promised 
them full satisfaction when his better fortune should 
return, and in the mean time gave up the greater part 
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of Ills elepliaiitSj camels, and otlicr effects as a part of 
their arrears. 

The best of tliese troops joiiuHl tlic English, others 
went to the Mysoreans, wry f(‘w to the nabob. Those 
belonging to dependcait chicTs returned to their own 
countri(‘s. On the fourth day not a tent was standing 
ifi tlu^ island. Only 2,000 horse and 3,000 foot re¬ 
mained. with Chanda Sahel), and these took refuge in 
Seringhaiii. The French also drew all their sepoys, now 
reduced to 2,000, into th(‘ other ])ag()da. 

On (li(‘ same day raiwrence crossed into the island, 
and th(' r(‘st of the allicnl army closed in on the enemy ; 
but they had still so large a s])ace to surround that 
a spirited ex(‘rtion on the psirt of M. Eaw might easily 
liav(‘ ('iiabled him to force his way through the circle, 
lie pr(‘lerred waiting for his reinforc(a]icnt, and d’Aii- 
leuil <l(‘t('rmined on a d(‘speratc eifort to relieve him ; 
])ut his ])laii, though well concerted, was frustrated by 
Clive, who inter])osed between him and the island and 
forc(‘(l him to ri'tire on \ oleonda. He was pursued to 
that place ly Clive, and was driven froii] one line of 
defence to aiu^tlier until he had no retreat left but the 
hill fort, and this also was ])reeliKh‘d by the perfidy of 
the Mussulman governor, wlio had scercHy submitted 
to Mohammed Ali and threatened to fire on his former 
allies. There was now no alternative but to surrender: 
the cajiitulation was made out in the name of Mohammed 
Ali, and 100 Europeans, 300 sepoys, and 3.50 horse 
laid flown their arms and gave up the convoy they were 
escorting for M. laiw. The horsemen and sepoys were 
as usual disarmed and set at liberty. 

liefore he received intelligence of this disaster 
M. Law was distressed for provisions, and was fully 
sensible of his desperate situation. He had nothing to 
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fear for himself beyond the mortification of beino* made 
prisoner ; but another fate lie thought awaited (dianda 
Sdheb if he should fall into the hands of his cxas]HTated 
enemies. Chanda Sahel) had continually urgc^d M. haw 
to join with him in a vigorous effort to extricat(‘ them¬ 
selves ; but, finding his opinion disregarded, he l)eeame 
a prey to anxiety and dejection w1ii(*h destroyed his 
s])irit and undermined his health. On a consultation 
between him and M. l.aw it was agreed to attcaiipt to 
gain over some one of the eonfedcTab's, who might allow 
Chanda Salieb to escape through his lin(‘S. Manikji, the 
Tanjore general, being on ill t(a*ms with tlu‘ primes 
minister in his own country, was tliouglit to be the 
most accessible to such solicitations. A negotiation 
was oi)ened ; Manikji entered on it with every ap]Kvar- 
ance of sincerity ; a large sum ol‘ money was ])aid to 
him, and much more was promised on condidon of his 
engaging to favour (dianda Sahel>’s escape to (!arical. 
Tlie l^nglish Inid hitherto been prevent(‘d attacking th(i 
pagodas for want ol‘battering guns. At this time tlaar 
train ai’rived from Devi Cota, and tiny immediately 
summoned M. Law to sui*render. The oeeurrenco of 
this crisis left Chanda Sahel) no more time for re- 
fle(‘tion, and lie agreed with Manikji to come over to 
him tliat very night. When he drew near to the 
ranjore lines his anxiety about his ])rol)able triaitmcait 
revived ; he sent on an officer to I’cquirc further as¬ 
surances, and especially the delivery of a hostage for 
his safety. His emissary was l)linded by the plausible 
arguments and calm manner of Mfinikji, and, the furtlier 
to deceive him, he Avas shown the palank(*cn and the 
escort which,were to convey Chanda Saheb to Caricdl. 
His report, and the necessity of his own situation, in¬ 
duced Chanda Saheb to proceed without further hesi- 
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CHAP, tation; l)iit lie had no sooner passed the Tanjorine 

_^_f^uard than he was rudely seized, carried to a tent, and 

put in irons. 

The native alli(‘.s were immediately apprised of 
Chan<]a S/iheli’s seizure, and spent the nis:^lit in de¬ 
li lx‘rati nij;' on his fate. ha(‘li insisted on having the 
custody o(‘ the prisoner. Mohammed Ali felt that he 
eonl<l n(‘V(‘r he s(‘ciire while his rival was in any hands 
hut his own ; tin; Mysoreans exp(‘cted a great addition 
to tln^ir iiiduence from having the disposal of so im- 
])ortant a p(?rson ; Monir loio was intent on the profits 
of a ransom ; and each of theses considerations had some 
share in influencing the Tanjorines. In the morning 
tliey all assemhl(‘d at Lawrence’s tent, whei’c the debate 
of tlu‘ night was reiu'wed, Lawrence took no part in 
the discussion till, finding that they would never come 
to an agreement, he projiosed that the prisoner should 
he entrusted to th(‘ Lnglish. This })lan, as might be 
exjiaded, was (!([ually unacceptable to all the claimants, 
and the conil'rence broke up without coming to a 
decision. 

Mfinikji was now assaile<l Iiy threats and promises 
from th(‘ othei’ native j)owi‘rs ; and, though the English 
remained silent, he did not feel secure that they might 
not also insist on comjdiance Avith their own proposal, 
lie thert‘t()re paid a visit to Lawrence to sound him on 
the subject, and soon found that he meant to interfere 
no further. After this M;lnikji returned to his own en¬ 
campment and ordered the head of his prisoner to be 
Juno 3, struck off, Orme is of opinion that he resorted to this 

’ ^ enormity as the only Avay of freeing himself from the 

inij)ortunity of the allies; but Wilks (with much greater 
probability and with the support of native authority) 
relates that he committed it at the instigation of 
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MohaiHiHed Ali. Though the others iniglit be desirous 
of having him in their custody, the nabob alone could 
profit by his death ; and no bril)e would be too con¬ 
siderable for him to pay for the removal of so dangerous 
a rival. His head was sent to Mohammed Ali, and, 
after being exposed to every inmdt, was formally d(‘- 
s])ate]ied as if to tlie Emperor at Delhi; but this eere- 
]iiony was only to deceive the ])()pulace, and the head 
was really made over to the llaja of Mysore and huug 
as a troj)hy on the walls of his ea]>ital.‘ 

Lawrence’s first summons to M. faiw \vas sent on 
the day precedi?ig (dianda Salah’s fliglit, and Av^as 
re])lied to in such a strain as should pnwiuit any sus- 
])icion that he was redueiKl to so desperate a rc'souree. 
Next day the demand was reiuAved more perem\>torily, 
and M. Law Avas only given till the succeediiig day at 
noon to decide. M. LaAV ])k;axled the peace b(‘twcen 
the French and the English, and Jaiwrence re[)lied that 
he was only mediator betAveen the former and the 
nabob. 

^ [Such was the animosity with wliich this struggle was distinguished, 
tiiat Dujdeix, quoted by Mill, does not hesitate to allirm tliat Chanda 
Saluibwas murdered l)y Lawrence’s express command, and the accusation 
\v;is repeated by Lally. Orme in his narrative says tliat Law, from the 
yuejudices of national animosity, concluded that if the English got him 
niio their power they would not withhold him from the naliob, and there- 
fsuggested the expedient named in the text. It must be admitted 
that Lawrence’s exertions in Chanda S;Uieb’s favour were very feeble, and 
confined to the suggestion that he might be handed over to the English ; 
hut when this W7is rejected by the confederates he interfered nt) further. 
U is true, as remarked by H. II. Wilson in a note to this ])as8age in 
Mill’s History, that the English at this period were not so well assured of 
their [lower as to be prepared to dictate to the native powers with whom 
they co-operated. It may bo added they were auxiliaries in this war and 
did not feel their honour dtn ply concerned in the acts of their allies, witness 
their conduct in su^iporting the Ilaja of Tanjore in his breach of faith with 
Mysore. If Lawrence’s position was such as to enable him to insist on 
Clnanda Sdheb’s good treatment, why did not the unfortunate prince 
surrender to him?—Ei>.] 
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In tills prince’s name a capitulation was signed. 
The J^’rench gave np their guns, stores, and ammunition. 
The ollicers were released on their jiarole. It may be 
presumed that the sepoys were dismissed as usual, but 
the Europeans, negroes, and native Portuguese remained 
prisoners of war. 
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CIlArTEH VI. 

March of Mozaffer Jang and Buaay to IJciderab;ld—Conflict witli ilio 
Patiin Nabobs—Dcath of Mozjiflcr Jang and accession of Saliibat 
Jang - Storm of Carnul—Ascendancy of Buaay, and cesaiona to tlio 
Frencli—Dupleix’s exortiona to raise a now field force- Molianinied 
Ali’a engagements with Mysore—New conilicfs with tlie French and 
English—Clive returns to Eurinie—Chazi-u-din invades f he Deckan-- 
Ills death Crisis at Triehinopoly-Operations of Lawrence- Con¬ 
fusion in tlie north of tlie Carnatic—Sup(;i‘iorify of tlie French and 
their allies Lawrence’s gallant attack on tlu^ French position His 
success-Renewed difliciilties—Second attack, ami retreat of the 
French—Success of the Nabob in the North The aitaek on Ti’ichi- 
nopoly— Its failure. 

The di8astrous issue of the siege of Tricliinopoly struck 
the French witli eonsternatioB, hut it only served to 
stimulate the exertions of their governor and to call 
forth fresh proofs of his abilities and firmness, llis 
pride, whicli had alienated the minds of all his country¬ 
men, enabled liim to stand up alone against the dangers 
Bliich environed liim, and to rely on the resources of 
his own genius for finally triumphing over all his 
enemies. His confidence was justified by his success in 
other quarters, where his plans had at times seemed as 
near to failure as they now were in the Carnatic. 

When Mozaffer Jang marched from Pondicherry in 
the beginning of January 1751, the detachments which 
accompanied him under M. Bussy consisted of 300 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with ten field-pieces, and 
his own army was the same which had so lately served 
nnder Ndsir Jang. He proceeded towards Heiderfibdd 
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tlirouoli a fnciidly country until the end of the month, 
when lie reaclu‘d the jiossessions of the Nabob of 
Caddiijia. So W(‘ll liad tlie Pat/m priiuxis dissembled 
their animosity tliat li(‘ entcuHMl tlieir territory as securely 
as he would his own. Some skirmishes which iinme- 
diat(‘ly took place betw(‘en his troops and those of the 
country wen^ ascribe<l to accidental disputes ; nor was 
preme(litat('(| hostility sus|)ected (‘ven wlien tlie (kiddajia 
troops e;ot cnj'a^ed with Mozalli^r daiig’s rearguard ; but 
on this occasion they liappiUKMl to attack the part of 
the line of march which was allotted to the vicero}^^ 
harem, and Mozafler daim was so incensed at this 
insult, that he halted his army, and could scarcely be 
dissuaded by M. Hussy from leading it against the 
imbob. A messenger was desjiatclKjd on his part and 
anothiT on Ihissy’s to demand an explanation ; to the 
foiMiier the nal)ob n'plied in terms of dohance, but sent 
a r(‘sp('ctlid answer to Hussy, offering to accept of his 
mediation. The dilfenuice of the language stung the 
viceroy to tht' (piick, and lill(*(l him with imjiatience to 
show that he could enforce his own authority indepen¬ 
dently of his ally. It was by this time ascertained that 
the three naliobs were fully prepared for war, and that 
they were drawn uj) in the mouth of a defile on the 
road to IleidcTiilaid. The whole army was immediately 
put in motion against them, and Mozaffer Jang hurried 
on to the attack without waiting for the French 
auxiliaries. The troops of the nabobs, though very 
inferior in numka’, were mostly Pat/ins, and defended 
themselves Avith so much bravery that the viceroy’s 
impetuosity availed him nothing, and the repulse of his 
troops was complete. The arrival of the French changed 
the fortune of the day, and compelled the Patfins to 
retreat, when Mozatfer Jang once more separated from the 
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French and j)ushed on eagerly in the pur.suit. It seemed 
easy now to revenge liimself on his broken enemies. 
The Nabob of Shiiniir was overtaken and cut to ])ieces ; 
the Nabob of Cadda})a fled desperately wounded from 
the field ; and the Nabob of Cariuil, being hotly pressed 
by Mozaffer Jaiig in person, turne(l with the handful of 
troops that surrounded him and charged the el(‘])haut of 
his ])ursucr. Mozaffer dang met him with eijual s[)irit, 
and had raised his sword to make a Idow, wlum his 
antagonist struck him in the forehead witli a javelin and 
drove it tlirough his skull into th(‘ brain. Ih; fell d(‘.ad, 
but the nabob with his small band was instantly ovei-- 
powered and cut to pieces.^ It made a strong impression 
on the natives to sec the murder of Nasir dang so soon 
avenged on the principal actors by each other’s hands. 

The death of the viceroy dissolved tlie only tie that 
held his army together, and destroyed tlie charm by 
which the French gave to tlieir military ascendamy the 
colour of a legal government. Mozalfer flang’s title rested 
on his success alone ; and his only son, a mere infant, 
could not afford even the sanction of a name to those 
in the exercise of power. The troops mutinied for their 
aiTcars ; each chief Avas busied in his own ])rojeets and 
suspicions of all Ins neighbours. It seemed likcdy that 
the army would break up or declare for the legal heirs 
of Asof Jah, Avhorn the French had been the means of 
supplanting. 

M. ljussy lost not a moment in seizing the crisis. 
The three younger brothers of Nasir dang were 
prisoners in the camp, and he determined to secure for 
himself the merit of placing one of them on the throne. 
He chose Saldbat Jang, the eldest, who, wdiile Ghdzi-u- 
din’s pretensions remained in abeyance, was the legal 
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representative of liis family. A title so well founded 
and so promptly asserted was immediately acquiesced 
in by the cliiefs and army/' the administration continued 
to he carried on l)y Ihi^oiiat Das, and tlie influence of 
the French was phaed on as firm a basis as ever. All 
thes(i 1 ‘vents succeeded (‘ac.h other in the course of one 
day, and th(‘ army some time after resumed its march 
towards I lie capital. Tiny j)assed throui>'h the (Jaddapa 
territory uiiojiposed, but when they reached ('arniil 
they found the town e‘arrisoned b)^ 4,000 Fatans pre¬ 
pared to deflaid the Avidow and family of the late nabob. 
Jt was determined to make a severe example of this 
l)la(X', as W(‘ll in revcaiji^e for the death of Mozatfer as 
for the })urpose of inspirinej a tc'iTor of the French arms. 
The Fatans of ( arniil are of a tribe very long settled 
in India. Tluy l)elong to a small community of 
Mahometan fanatics called (ilieir Mehdis, and their 
sectarian si)irit gives them a ])eculiar character dis¬ 
tinguished from the other descendants of the Afghans. 
()ne of the tenets of their sect, which sanctions the 
murder of luridics, makes them familiar with assassina¬ 
tion ; the ])ractice of this crime, joined to their love of 
money and their usurious dealings, render them dreaded 
as well as dislik('d ; and from this circumstance, together 
Avith their bravery, they are generally the gi’cat actors 
in every scene of treachery and bloodshed throughout 
the Deckan. The same character applies in many 
jiarticulars to their neighbours at Caddapa. Such a 
people might have been expected to make a desperate 
defence ; but, though their town was strong, the forti¬ 
fications were in ruins, and they Avere unable to with¬ 
stand the powerful artillery and the discipline of the 
French. The place Avas stormed at several points, the 

‘ Mhnoirc pmir Bussij, 
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whole of the garrison was put to the sword^ and many chap. 

of the inhabitants shared the same fate. Carniil and _ 

Caddapa were annexed to Adoni, tlie former jagir of 
Mozatter Jang, and the wholes united was conferred on 
the son of that usurper. 

The extirpation of tlie consj)irators against Mozaffer 
Jang was only tlie prelude to a more serious contest 
that threatened liis successor. Saldbat Jang had scarcely 
crossed the Kishna when lie was met liy 25,000 
Marattas under the personal command of the IV^shwa, 

Ihilaji RAo. This prince had entered into a league 
with Gh/izi-u-dm, had levied a contribution of 150,000/. 
trom AurangiibAd (the chief authority of which place 
was secretly disposed to Gliazi-u-din), and now appeared 
ns the ally of the lawful viceroy and as th(‘ precursor 
of his appearance in the territories of his father. The 
Maratta army, however, disapjieared as suddenly as it 
had presented itself. Domestic troubles of the utmost 
iinportance compelled Ihilaji to retrace his steps witliout 
d(hiy,^ and left the viceroy at liberty to pursue his 
march to Heiderabud. 

He made his entry in great pomp, and took formal 
j)ossession of the government. Jlis first attention was 
directed to rewarding his allies. Gratuities were be- 
^dowed on the officers according to their rank, from 
100,000/. to the commandcr-imehief, to 5,000/. to each 
ensign. The future pay of the troops was settled with 
equal liberality. A captain, besides being furnished 
with carriage for his baggage, had 100/. a month, a 
lieutenant 50/., an ensign 80/., a serjeant 9/., and a 
private soldier 6/. A communication was opened with 
Masulipatam,, and from that port (only 220 miles dis- 
Ifuit) the French were supplied with recruits of men, 

® See ii. G47. Book xii. chap. iii. 
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stores, and aininunition. liassy was thus enabled 
afterwards to increase Iiis J^uropeans to 500 and to 
arm new sepoys, whom lie recruited in the country, 
inakinf,^ witli tlie old ones 5,000 sepoys. 

Salahnt rlaiio-did not nanaiii long at his capital. The 
threat(‘n(‘d appearance of Gluizi-u-din, the disaffection 
of Ani’angaliad and the pros})e(‘t of renewed invasion 
l)y tlui Marattas, re(prn*(!d his jirescnce on his northern 
frontiia-, and he set off for Anrangahad witliin a month 
after liis arrival. 

To give th(; gri^ater weight to his authority, he had 
recourse to a practice not unusnal in the remote pro¬ 
vinces of Asiatic empires. ]Ii‘ forged a patent from 
tbe (jlrc'at Mogul, a])])ointing him viceroy of the 
Heckan, and caused it to 1)(‘ delivered to him by a pre- 
t(‘nd(Hl mess(‘nger from Delhi, whom he went out in 
])erson to meet and received with all the respect and 
honours which he could have shown to the Ihnperor 
liimself.’ 

Salabat .laiig readied Aurangabjid on June 18 ; and 
in the month of August, Balaji luio, liaving settled his 
internal disorders, again invaded and ravaged the Mogul 
territory at the head of d0,0()0 men. The character of 
the French auxiliaries ac(juired fresh lustre on this 
occasion. AMiile at Aurangdbad, their discipline and 
orderly conduct liad commanded the respect of the 
natives ; and they now established the superiority of the 
viceroy over an enemy witli whom he had seldom on 

‘‘ (ihdzi-u-di'irs relation to the <;ourt of Delhi at this period makes the 
issue of this patent improbable, but is not conclusive against its authen¬ 
ticity. No such patent, however, is mentioned by any writer as among 
the obstacles to Ghdzi-u-di'n’s investiture ; and no former patent was can¬ 
celled at the time when the viceroyalty was actually conferred on him. 
The native writers also infonn us that Saldbat Jang received a patent in 
1754, yet say nothing of one in 1751. Wo may therefore safely conclude 
that this last was a forgeiy. 
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former occasions been able to contend. Tlie Marattas 
were driven back to within twenty miles of Pimil, and 
were reduced to make overtures for peace. They were 
relieved in consequence of tlie disorders of the vice¬ 
roy’s Indian troops, by which he was compelled to com¬ 
mence a retreat towards his own frontier. An invasion 
of his territory of Benir by Haj^uji Bdsla occurrini^ at 
the same time, he was glad to conchuhi an armistice 
with the Pesliwa [ind return to his ca])ital of IJeider- 
libiid. Daring this period, the viceroy’s government 
was entirely in the hands of the French. M. Bussy 
personally commanded the army, and controlled the 
civil administration, through his agent Bagonat Das. 
The native j)rinc(‘.s are in general more tenacious of the 
forms of pow(ir than of the substance ; yet Sahibat flang 
did not hesitate to address M. Dupleix as his protector, 
and to acknowledge that himself and his states were 
entirely at his disposal. We cannot therefore be sur¬ 
prised that, about the same time, the viceroy ceded a 
lerritory round Masulipatam to the French and conferred 
die government of the Carnatic on M. Dujileix and his 
successors.''’ 

But tlie French system of government received a 
serious sliock from the death of Bagoinit D/is, who was 
assassinated by a body of mutinous troops in April 1752. 
In him Bussy lost an able adviser, and, what was of 
greater consequence, he lost a safe and efficient instru¬ 
ment through which to carry on the ostensible govern¬ 
ment of the viceroy. He was ])rovided with another 
councillor, in whom he had even more confidence than 

These transactions took place between September 1751 and February 
1752. See SaUbut Jang’s letter in Dupleix, p. 233. It was probably 
not intended by M. Dupleix to displace Chanda Sdheb (who was yet 
*^live), but to let him retain his dignity under an appointment from the 
French. 
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in the deceased. Tliis was llcider Janf»;, a native of 
Masulipatam, of low orij^in, wlio had early entered into 
the service of the fh*ench and learned their language, 
llis abilities attracted the notice of l)u])leix, and his 
judgment and fidelity, while with Hussy, had raised him 
to great power and high honours. But to fill the part 
of minist(ir it was necessaiy to find a man of rank, who 
should ])(' ;d)I(^ to r(‘gulate the mutinous army and em¬ 
barrassed finances, and willing at the same time to be 
entirely subservient to the French. 

Tlie [)redominance of a body of foreigners, and the 
elevation ol* their u|)start depcaidents, had unavoidably 
prov(;d disgaistiug to the nobility of the viceroy’s 
court, and was A^lt most by those who but for them 
would have been at the head of the state. 

The two most distinguislied men of this class were 
Shah Nawaz Khan and Seiad Lashkar Khan (better 
known in the Deekan by his title of Bokan-ud-dowlah). 
Shah Niiwaz had b(‘en minister of Nasir Jang while go¬ 
verning the Deekan as his father’s deputy. He joined 
the prince in his rebellion in 1711, and although his 
life was spared after the victory of Asof Jah he re¬ 
mained for some ytairs in disgrace. He employed that 
})eriod in writing a biography of the })rincipal nobles of 
the [ireceding ;ige, wliieh has contributed more than his 
political transactions to preserve his reputation in India. 
On the accession of Nasir Jang, lie became prime 
minister to that prince ; and on his death he fled to a 
liill fort in the Carnatic. He was pardoned and recon¬ 
ciled to Mozafter Jang through the intervention of M. 
Dupleix, and probably expected to be restored to his 
former power. Finding the whole administration com¬ 
mitted to Ivagondt Dfis, lie became discontented and 
obtained permission to retire to Aurangdbdd, where he 
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became the bead of a party opposed to tlie French, and 
was the princij)al mover of the intrigues in that city in 
favour of Ghuzi-u-dm. M. liussy was too well a ware of 
his hostility to trust him witli the office of prime 
minister ; but thought it expedient to disarm his op})Osi- 
tion by appointing him governor of tlie province of 
Heidenibad. Sciad Laslikar Kluin liad also held a high 
office under Nasir flang, and Avas no less inimical than 
Shiih Nawfiz to the French ascendancy : but he had con¬ 
cealed liis sentiments Avith more care, had always been 
employed under Sahibat Jang’s government, and noAV 
a])peared to M. Fussy to be a suitable person to ])lacc at 
the h(aid of the administi'ation. lie Avas accordingly 
iriade minister, and the French inlluence seemed as great 
as ever. 

M. Dupleix employed these distant successes, with 
the greatest addnjss, to the relief of his difficulties in the 
(^arnatic. He made agreat ])arade of his ap])ointment to 
be nabob of that province; and gave it full etfect among 
the natives, by maintaining all the forms usual with their 
<»wn rulers/’ He Avorc rich native dresses, with the jewels 
and other decorations aj)pro])riate to his rank ; he was 
surrounded Avith flags and emblems of dignity peculiar 
to the East, and in this form he held darbars like an 
Indian j)rincc,'and obliged even the French themselves 
to present nazars to him on their knees. He Avas 
still more alive to the restoration of his military force. 
The arrival of the annual fleet from France brought him 
a strong reinforcement of luirf)peans, Avhich he increased 
by taking the sailors^oiit of the ships, and substituting 
native mariners to navigate them ; and by his indefati¬ 
gable exertions, he AFas before long in a condition to 
send a force into the field. Circumstances which could 
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Bcarcely have b(‘cn foreseen occurred at tliis period to 
favour his views and to ])revent his antaj^^onists from 
taking advantage of his misfortunes. 

The surrender of M. Law and the death of Chanda 
Sfiheb had left tlu* English masters of the field, and de¬ 
livered Moliannn(‘d Ali from his long-dreaded rival. 
Major Lawrei)C(i imagined that he had nothing left to 
do but to put th(‘ nabob in possession of the northern 
part of his U'rritory ; when', altliougli the French still 
possesscnl scA'eral places, there Wc'is none likely to give 
any troulde e.\c('j)t dinji. Ihit when lie ])rcssed the 
nabol) to put his own force and that of Ids allies in 
motion, he found a backwardness on the nabob’s [)art 
for which he was unable to account. At length, to his 
great astonishnuait, tlie Falwai ('Njdained the mystery 
l)y nfinsing to march until tlie nabol) should liave ful¬ 
filled a promise made to him to deliver u[) Trichinopoly, 
and all its dejx'ndencies down to Ca])e Comorin, to the 
government of Mysore, 

This it appc'ared was the price at which the assist¬ 
ance of Mysore, had b(‘en |)urchased, and it liad been 
agre(‘d for in a solemn tnaity, to the observance of which 
Mohammi'd Ali had taken an oath. In addition to 
some frivolous objections to fulfilling this engagement 
at all, the oidy effect of which was to prove the nabob’s 
infidelity, he brought forward one argument which did 
not seem void of naison. It was absurd, he said, to sup- 
l>ose that he would purchase jirotection for a ])ortion of 
his dominions by the cession of the whole tract defended, 
when by doing so he would d(‘prive himself of the only 
l)art that was actually in his possession ; and he pro- 
l)Osed that the raja should assist in reducing the rest of 
his dominions, when he should be pre])ared faithfully 
to pay the stipulated price of the aid afforded, The 
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English determined to take no ])art in the dispute unless 
{K'tual violence was offered to the nabob. In that ease 
tliey seem to have thought their situation as auxiliaries 
entitled them to interpose, without any strict inquiry 
into the grounds of tlie quarrel ; and they Avere sensible 
that by allowing tla*, nabob to be deprived of the dis¬ 
puted country, tliey would expose both themselves and 
him to great dangers, and would lose all the advantages 
for whieli they bad so long been struggling. 

If the difference had not been irreconcilable from 
the first, it would soon have become so in the hands of 
Moi’ar Hao. That (expert intriguer had contrived to 
gain the confidence of both j)arti(^s ; and, under the show 
of mediating, be made each more obstinate in his pre¬ 
tensions. lie bad some hojies that their disputes might 
afford him an ojiening for once more getting the town 
into bis own possession, and he felt that the establish¬ 
ment of })eaee would diminish his consequemee and bis 
lirofit as a mcTcenary leader. At one time things 
seemed so near an adjustment that Lawrence marched 
to Uttatoor, expecting the native princes to follow him ; 
but be was obliged to return in two days, by finding 
that the Dalwai refused to allow the nabob to move till 
bis claims were satisfied. After this an agreement took 
place. The nabob was immediately to assign Seringham 
and certain districts round it to Mysore, and was to 
give up Trichinoj)oly at the end of two months ; 700 
Mysore troops were to be admitted immediately into 
the garrison. The Dalwfii Avas to march along with 
the rest of the combined army, and to afford bis aid in 
recovering the whole of the nabob’s country. 

These engagements were insincere on both sides, and 
did not even deceive the opposite parties. The nabob 
only Avanted to gain time, and Avas determined not to 
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give up Trichinopoly. Tlie Dalwiii wislicd tlic English 
to inarcli, being satisfied tliat if tlu*y Averc once gone, 
he would (‘asily g(‘t possession of the city either by 
force or fraud. To guard against this, Captain Dalton 
was left in cliargc* with a garrison of 200 Europeans 
and 1,500 s(‘])oys. Eawnaice tlien set (nit with his 
remaining Iroop.s ^ for 'frivadi, a])laeeabout fift(‘en miles 
from I'ort St. David. 

Tlie Tanjdriiies and Poligars r(‘turned home. Tlie 
Mysor(‘ans and Monir lOio r(*niain(M] on tlieir old ground, 
lli(‘ Dalwai making llu^ b(‘st excuse; lie could for delay¬ 
ing to fulfil liis (‘ngagement. 

It was Lawrence’s plan to have employed his forces 
in occupying the o]>en country and hnying tlie revenue, 
l)Ut th(‘ (h)V(‘rnor of Madras (to wliich place the JVe- 
sideney liad reeiaitly lieen transfiTred from Fort St. 
David) was indu(’(‘d liy the (‘arnest persuasion of the 
nabob to send a delachnumt to lay siege to 'Hnji, which 
was held liy a iMcneh garrison. The detachment, 
though larg(‘ in proportion to the Ihiglish army, was 
by no nu'ans sufiieient for lh(‘ attack of so strong a 
fortn'ss, and was compelled to ivtreat with little credit 
before an inferior French force' from Pondicherry. 
Animated by this suee'i'ss, M. Diijileix htted out a body 
of 2,t)(K) infantry and 500 horse, Avith which lie 
tluratened Fort St. [)avid. The Fmglish troops at 
Trivadi moved to cover that place, and Lawrence, who 
Avas then ill at Madras, hastened to join them by sea. 
lie Avais accom}ianied by one of two companies of SAviss 
Avho had just arrived from Eurojie ; the other had Ixien 
jireviously despatched in ojien boats, under an impres¬ 
sion that tlieir acts as auxiliaries on shore Avould nr' 

iiy 

’ oCX) Eun^peans, 2gi00 Sepoys, and 2,000 wretclied troops w 
adhered to the nabob. 
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disturb ihc peace between tlie French find English at 
sea, but M. Duplcix had no scruple in making them 
prisoners, and seems to have been justified by the cir¬ 
cumstances. LaAvrcaice's force was now superior to 
that of tlie French, and tluy retreated witliin their own 
l)Oundary, wliere they were secured l)y the ])eace be¬ 
tween the nations. But Lawrence, by ingenious nian- 
(cuvres, tem])te(l tliein to come out and attack liim at a 
village called llahiir, and the result ^vas tluar total 
defeat and the ca])ture of tluar conimaii<ler with 100 
Eur()])ean8 and all tlic'ir guns and stores. 

The enemy l)eiiig drivdi out of th(‘ liehl, laiwrence 
proceeded to occupy the country imuuHliatc'ly to the 
north of J'ondieherry, and as the French had garrisons 
in Covelong and (1iingli[)ut, two strong I'orts still 
further to the north, a detachment was ))r(‘pared at 
Madras for the pur[>ose of reducing theni. (Tiv(‘, who 
was about to leave India from severe illness, undertook 
this diiheult command. Ills detachment was composed 
of 200 h]uropeans and 500 sepoys, all raw recruits. 
They rep(nit(*dly ran away when a tire was ()j)ened on 
them, and Clive had the greatest ditliculty in getting 
them to put on the ai)pearauce of attacking the emany. 
lint the French were disheartened or ill-commanded, 
and, although they were reinforced by the indedoigalde 
l>upleix, some bold and skiltid movements of Clive, 
with the aid of such exertions as his personal example 
could draw from his men, enabled him at length to 
accomplish his arduous undertaking. After this bril¬ 
liant operation Clive immediately embarked for luirope, 
andabout the same time Lawrence n'tinnl to Fort St. 
David for the monsoon, while the nabob’s troops broke 
up and returned to their homes. 

The north-east monsoon, which suspended all 
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ciiAi‘. openitioiis in ilic (climatic, did not extend to the high 

.J_ country of tlu', Deekun, where military movements of 

great magnitude and importance were at this moment 
l)eiiig carried on. (jHuizi-u-din liad at lengtli appeared 
in pei‘son to claim liis inli(‘ritance, and had assembled 
one of lli(5 Iai'g(‘st a.rmies that had of late In'cii seen in 
that country. 

The motives which led to his acajuiesccnce in the 
accession of*\asir dangccas(‘(l witli that ])rinct‘’s life. The 
wcakjiess of Mozatlcr Jang’s tilh‘ ijivited him to assert his 
own, aii<l t he ascendamy of Safder Jang in tlie Mogul’s 
court ha,d put an end to his vicAVs in remaining at the 
ca])ital. I h* then Tore solicited the lhiij)eror’s nomina¬ 
tion to {\\c vic(a-oyalty of the l)i!ckaji, and at the same 
time entered on negotiations with the heshwji for the 
purpose of olitaining his support. His promises, and 
the, hopes of [U'ohting by the distractions of the Moguls, 
le(l Ihilaji to give a ready ear to his proj)osals. ]1(^ 
wroti! to th(‘ Jhiip(‘ror r(‘Comniending the a])p()intment 
oi (iha/i-ii-ilm;''’ and took tlu^ tield in pca‘son on liis 
))ehalt, as lias already becai nbited. (Ihazi-iiulin’s in¬ 
vestiture did not go on so rapidly. His ])atent had 
been made out soon after the death of Ndsir riang, but 
till' mijjisters, though wt'll ])leascd to remove* a com¬ 
petitor from court, were unwilling to issue so impor¬ 
tant a document without dea'iving j)ecuniary advantages 
from it,'*^ and (ilia/.i-u-din, if lie possessed the means, 
must have seen the* folly of making any solid sacrifice 
for so unsulistantial a favour. Hut at length the court 
of I)elhi, being importuned for the subsidy of the 
Maratta army which Safder Jang laid called in for the 
pur[)ose of resisting an invasion by tlie Durnini Shah,^ 

tJraiit Dull, from MnmUa MSS., ii. 44. 

Say-ul-MxfiikhtThiy iii, 120, 1215; Khe:.dHeh'Ul^(hnra, 

* Seo ii. oao. Book xii. chae. 4 
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(‘Oiifsciilcd to <»;raiLt investiture to Glidzi-u-dm, provided 
he would deliver* them Ironi the j)res('ncc of tlu'se 
troid)lesonie allies.- The Maratta eliiefs (lloleai* and 
Sindia) liad alrc'ady received their instriietions Iroin the 
Peshwa, and professed tlieir readiness to Jnove with 
Gliazi-ii-din on tlie payment of ;i sum of money for 
tlieir ])resent exjuaises. Ghazi-u-din received his eom- 
mission, was formally invested on Uajah ll, and mai’ched 
Iroiii Delhi about two months after tliai ceremony.'^ 

He was aeknoAvleilo-ed at Ihirhaiipiir by tlie vice¬ 
roy’s lroo])s on that frontier. 1I(‘ was afterwards 
joined lyy th(‘ Peshwa in ])erson, and wluai he arrived 
at Aurangabfid (on Zi Gada 20, 11()5), Ids force was 
eomputed to amount to nuai. 1I(‘ paid tlie 

[iriee of the Maratta succours by a c(‘ssion of Gandesh 
and part of Perar to that, nation.’ lie appears to have 
been jirejiared to offer terms to iM. Dupleix, on condi¬ 
tion of his withdrawing his assistance from Sahibat 
Jang,'"’ but his overtures must have been ill-received, 
as he now granted a formal commission to Mohammed 
Ali, ajipointing him Nabob of the Garnatie.'’ 

The (‘ontest between Niisir riang and Mozatfer flang 
s(*eined now about to be reacted, with different persons 
and on a larger scale. AVhether it would have led to 
the defeat of the French party, as in t;h(^ first stage of 
that conflict, or to their success, as in tiu; second, it is 
not easy to say. "fhe ju'esenee of the French troojis 
would in all jirobability liave made up for th(i inferiority 
of Sahibat Jang’s numbers, but tlu; question Avas not 
destined to be so decided. On Zi Haj 7, 17b*5, seventeen 

^ Kher.dncJt-vJ-t)ynra. 

‘ Grant Dufl’, ii^. 01; Kh 'Anvh-nhOmra. 

•’ Orine, i. 277. 

The coiniiiission is dated 7a Cada 10, 1105, four days before his 
arrival at Aurangabad. A translation is given in Kous, Appendix I. p. 0. 
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(lays lifter liis entry into Aiiranj^fibiid, (Jliiizi-u-din died 
suddenly:^ Ids army dispersed, and Saliibat Jung re- 
mained tlic iineoiilested rej)reseiitative of Asof Jiili. 
(ilia/d-n-diii left a son of the same name, but lie was 
aciting as bis i'atlier’s de])ul.y at Delhi; lie was deejily 
involved in tlu'. ]»oliti(*s of that court, and was soon 
too much (‘iigag(;d in making and dejiosing emperors to 
])ros(;cntc his claims on tJu; Dc'ckaii. 

Till* d('al li of (iliazi n (Iin took place within a few 
vlays of tliat on whicli Major laiwrcnce retired to his 
winter* (piartci’s. Adairs at Trichiiiojioly were at that 
time hastening to a crisis. 

No sooner wi're the nabob and the English gone 
than i\\r. Dalwai l)cgan his machinations for gaining 
poss(‘ssion of the city. lie made repiaited attemjits 
to corrupt the nabob’s troops and the Emglish sepoys, 
and to procure' t!i(‘ assassination of Dalton and the 
nabob's brother, Kh(‘ir-n-din, who commandcid on his 
part. His conspiracii's weri' all discovered, and, after 
those' conci'riK'd had ri'pe'atedly been pardoned, his two 
last eiiiissai'ies were condemned to be blown away from 
gnus. 

In this last ca.se* he had written teni])ting promises 
under his own s(‘al, which were imnu'diately brought to 
Dalton by the native oHicer to whom they were ad¬ 
dressed. A Neapolitan named Poverio w as next assailed, 
who, l)y conc(‘rt with Dalton, adected to enter into the 
l)ro])osed design. Dalton was to be murdered, the 
French prisoners r(‘leas(‘d, and the Dalvviii admitted 
into the tow'ii. Preparations were made for his recep- 

' It is ciinmunilv believed tluit lie wus poisoned in a dish sent to hiin 
according to the custom of India by the motlier of SaUbat Jang, his own 
step-mother ; but imputatimis of tins sort are so common that they de- 
servti m» atti ntiim unless supported by better proof tlian has been brought 
forward in this instance. 
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tion whicli would liavo brou^'lit hiiii to signal punisli- 
inent if the wliole jdaii luid not been frustrated l>y tlie 
(‘owardice of Kheir-u-din. 

On liearlng of tliis atrocious project, Lawrence (as 
he himself tells us in his memoirs) recommend(Hl that 
advantage should be taken of the friendly interviews 
with wliich the Dalwai still endeavoured to throw 
Dalton off his guard, and that lie and Morar I!ao should 
l)(i seized at one of those hypO(‘ritical ci'remonies. The 
Madras Government disapproved of the pi'oposal, but 
its occurring at all to so honest and downright an 
Englishman shows the false notions then entt'rtained 
with res})ect to the right to retaliab^ on na1iv(‘ jirinces 
the want of faith they jiraetised towards us. 

At the end of tlu* two sti{)ulated months, the D.alwhi 
formally demanded jiosscssion of the city, though he 
liad scarcely iiukE a show of performing his part of the 
engagiaiumt. l\heir-u-din replied by returning lo him 
his intercepted letters, and told him that he had for¬ 
feited all claim to ihe cession, but should still be paid 
the expenses he had incurred, though in fact employed 
agjiinst a common enemy. Tlic Dalwai at first catfected 
great indignation, but afterwards pr(‘tended to close 
with the propiosal, and brought a claim to tlu! amount 
of 8,500,000 rupees, a sum which he knew that it was 
utterly imj)ossil)le for the nabob to ])ay. 

During this time he was carrying on a treaty with 
M. Dupleix, and his negotiations, which had slackened 
after the defeat of the French at Daliiir, became more 
earnest ns he lost the hope of getting possession of 
Triehinopoly by his own contrivances. 

He had d^awn off his camp from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the city to Seringham after tlie detection of 
his intrigues with Poverio, and when he heard that 
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Lawrence liad retinal into winter quarters, lie began to 
intercept the suppliers of tlie garrison, and soon after 
s(*iit Monir Itao, und(‘r jin^tcncc of a quarnd willi him¬ 
self, to join tli(‘ Fren<*li with all liis troojis, including a 
detaclinient which liad Ikhmi sent to Lawrence after his 
victory at Ihihiir. 

The Ihiglish (iovcrnnu'nt, who had hitherto refused 
ail active intcrf<u*cnc(‘ hetw(‘(‘n the nahoh and tlie 
Mysoreans, ihought tlu'v wen* now justitit'd in treating 
the laticr ]>ow(‘r as an enemy. Ly their order Dalton 
mad(' a night attack on the Dalwai’s eain]>, and corn- 
j)elled him to take* refiigt; within the walls of the great 
jaigoda. lie determined to drive him from this position 
hy a bombardment, and, ])re])aratory to that o])eration, 
he (h'tached a large ]>ortion of his force to occupy a 
delensihli* (houltry within the island. They were 
altacluHl iK'xl day l)y the Mysore* army, and, a l>arty 
of the* nabob’s troops who had im]>rudc‘ntly ex])Osed 
tlu‘msi'l\(‘s, lu'ing rout(‘d by a body of oOO Kaj])uts in 
the Mysore* se'rvice*, tlie* Lnglish detachment was seized 
with a panic, ahaneloned the e'houltry, and were almost 
(‘iitire'ly destroyed befire* tlie*y could re'cross the river. 
Of seventy Luropeans and *U)t) Sepoys, only fifteen 
(*scaped unhurt : the officers remained at their post 
aial were* cut off to a man. 

After this Dalton had scarct*ly troops enough to 
defeaul his garrison, lie ordered out the 700 Mysoreans 
who had hitherto lieen allowed to remain within the 
])lace, and having restored the contiel(‘nce of his men 
by a successful sally, he remained entirely on the de¬ 
fensive, wliile the Mysoreans kept up a strict blockade 
around the town. 

Up to this time Lawrence liad remained in his 
winter quarters at Fort St. Da\ud. In the lieginning of 
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the new year tlie Frcncli sent a detaelnnent of 500 Euro¬ 
peans, sixty (lrai»'oons, 2,000 sepoys, and 1,000 of Monir 
lido’s horse, totlie iiniuediate ma^dihoiirliood ol‘ Trivadi, 
wliieli was lield hy part of l^awrencc’s force. On tl\is 
tlie major niarelied to the same pla(X‘, with 700 Euro¬ 
peans, 2,000 sepoys, and 1,500 .of tlie nabob’s liorse, 
if sueli a rabb](‘ d(‘S(‘rve tol)e counbul. A j'lartial action 
took ])laec, in conse(|uencc of an attack of the Erencli 
on tlu! village of Tiavadi ; but Oupleix, wliose objt^ct it 
was to protract tlie war in th(‘ Carnatic, and niala', it 
subservient to tlie siege of Trichinopoly, had sent orders 
to avoid a giaieral action, and tlie Fnaich, Avhih* they 
secured their cam]) from attack l)y surrounding it with 
strong works, availed themselves with such ellect of 
their great superiority in cavalry, that Lawreiu'c liad no 
means of snlisistiug his troojis except by marehiug liis 
whole l‘orce to hort St. David and liack whenever a 
supply was recjuired. Tliese march(‘s were always 
liarassing, and sometimes dangerous. After one of 
them, to which the opposition w^as unusually serious, 
Lawrence deba'iniued to bring things to a decision by 
an attack on the French camp, but on arriving at a, 
distan(‘e trom which it could be clearljT’ seen, it was 
found to be so regular a fortifieation, and so well 
defended by ordnance, that any hope to carry it 
by assault was vain, and Lawrence was constrained to 
return to his own camp wdthout having been alile to 
strike a blow. 

Three months had elapsed in tlicse discouraging 
labours, and Lawrence was deliberating on the removal 
of his force to some point where it might be more 
useful, when intelligence received from Trichinopoly at 
once determined his movement and left him no choice 
in what direction it should 1)0 made. 
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The Mysoreans had so effectually succeeded, by 
means of their numerous cavalry, in preventing the 
entry of j)rovisions into Trichinopoly that the resources 
of the city wen' nearly (‘xhausted. The shops were shut, 
the inhabitants began to sutfer famine, and the troops 
were only maintained from tin* stores laid in against 
such an (Miiergcaicy. In tlu^se circumstances Palton 
thouglit it it(‘^‘(‘ssary to (‘xarnine the magazines, which 
NVrr(‘ n-eko/e (I <.» contain ])rovisions for f)ur itiontlis, 
when t(* his dis»nay he discov('red (liat, from tl)(‘ imprii- 
d(‘nc(‘ or eo]Ti)])tioiJ of tli(‘ nabob’s l)rotlier, the greater 
pai't had Ikh'ii allowed to l)c sold, and that the stock 
nanaining was oidy siilH(‘ient for lifteen days, a period 
too short to admit of tlu^ army at Trivadi marching 
to his nhief. 

This news naiched Lawrence at ten on the night 
of 7\pril lb), and at dayl)reak he was in motion 
f>r Trichinopoly, afli'r leaving a strong garrison in 
Trivadi. 

As one great cause of the embarrassments of the 
English was their want of cavalry, Lawrence took the 
roiit(' of Tanjore in hopes of pnwailing on the raja to 
contribute a body of horse to the common cause, but 
though rec(*iv(Ml with great respect and overloaded with 
[)romis('s, he did not succeed in getting the aid of a 
singl(‘ horseman. 

Notwithstanding some spirited sallies of Captain 
Dalton’s, the blockade of Trichinopoly was strictly main¬ 
tained till May (I, when liawrence entered the place. 
His +roops had suffered severely from the violence of 
the hot winds on their march. Several died, others were 
sent back sick to Fort St. David, many (especially of 
the Swiss) deserted, and 100 men were sent into hospi¬ 
tal as soon as they arrived at Trichinopoly. The force 
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disposable for the field, including such portion as chap. 

coidd be spared of the garrison, amounted to no more _‘ . 

than 500 Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, with the nomi¬ 
nal aid of 3,000 of the nabob’s ill-paid and mutinous 
horse. ‘ 

A French detaclirnent of 200 Ihiropenns and 500 
sepoys, sent by Dujdeix, under M. Astruc, joined the 
Mysore army on the same day. Lawrence determined 
to take advantage of his siqxuaority in r(\gidar troops 
while it lasted, and marched, three days nft(‘-r his 
arrival, intending to bombard the ])agoda of Serin- 
gliaiti. The nabob’s troops to a. man reliised to ac- 
(‘oinpany liim. The Mysonams tied when the Itnglish 
crossed tlie Cfiveri, but a gallant charge of the Ihijpiits 
gave time for M. Astruc to come up, and his abl(‘ dis- 
])osition of his small force effectually eheekeal tlui 
English, and compelled them to give; uj) tlu^ir attack 
after twemty hours of marching and cannonade, and the 
loss of two officers killed and three wounded. The 
hope of any decisive success being thus frustrated, 
laiwrcnce appli(‘d himself to collecting provisions for 
the garrison, but in this he failed from the lukewarm¬ 
ness of the Ihija of Tan jore and Tondiman, from whose 
countries his supplies were to be drawn. The rfija’s 
minister was bribed by the enemy, and Tondiman, 
though a faithful friend, was a])])rehensive that if 
Triclunopoly were rendered secure, the army to which 
he looked for protection would be withdrawn to 
some other service. Thus, at the end of five weeks, 
Lawrence had been able to obtain no more provisions 
than were required to maintain liis troojis from day to 
day. 

The French at Trivadi lost no time in profiting by 
the removal of Lawrence to Trichinopoly. They forth- 
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with attacked tlic fort, whicli they took, after several 
failures, and sent tlic survivors of the garrison 

prisoners to Pondicherry. Tlie wliole of tlie northern 
part of I lie ('arnatic was at tliis time a scene of 

eonfiision, fill(‘d witli freehooters acting in the name of 
OIK! or otli(T of'th(‘ ])a.rti(‘s, and sometimes in their own. 

Moliammed Ali’s present rival was Mortezza Ali of 
\ell(')r. M. I)u|)l(‘ix liad at first named (handa 

Saleh’s sou. llc/za Saleh, to succeed liis father as 

suhordinati! nalifd). He found him of little use, and 
as, after s[)eieling l lO.tlOO/. of his ])rivate fortune on 
tie! service of the state, he was at a loss for money to 
carry on tie! war, he removed Ihv.za Saled), and offered 
the nahohshii) to Mf)rt(‘zza, whose reputcnl wealth 
promis(‘d to su|)|)ly the deficiiaicy. Mortezza Ali 
:e‘ceptcd the otlice, and jiaid 00 , 000 /. ou receiving in- 
vestituH', l)ut finding that he would he ex])ected to 
continue iKsainiaiy supphu^s, and even to take the field 
in je'rson, he he(‘ame eutin'Iy disgusted with his (deva- 
tion, and was glad to he alloW(‘d to return to Yelh'>r. 
The present succ(‘ss of tle‘ f’rench, howiwcr, so raised 
his sjiirits, that he issued from his fort with fifty 
Ihrropcaus, lh^)00 sepoys, and his own irregular force, 
(hheated th(‘ nahol>’s troops at Arcot, destroyed the 
Ihiglish garrison of fifty Ihiropeans and 200 sepoys, 
and took poss(‘ssion of that capital and the surrounding 
country. So nnich was he encouraged by tins success 
that he laid siege to Trinomalie, a place of importance 
between Arcot and Trichinopoly, and at a considerable 
distance from his retreat of Yelldr. Monir T!do joined 
him in this undertaking with part of his horse, but 
3,000 of the number, under Kunas Khdn, marched with 
a detachment of Europeans and sepoys sent by Diipleix 
to Trichinopoly. 
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After this reinforcement the Jillies outnumbered 
Lawrence beyond all proportion, and of his small body 
700 sepoys w(‘re detached into Tondiman\s country to 
collect and escort su})])lies.^ 

With tliis superiority they forced Lawrence to hill 
back to the neif^diboiudiood of the town, and took up 
ground near him in sucli a manni'r as to stop the 
supplies from the southward, and cut oil’ all communi¬ 
cation with the 700 delaclied se])oys. Tlie fall of 
Trichinopoly seemed to 1)C inevitable. Tli(‘ most san¬ 
guine of its defenders began to lose liope, the rest sunk 
into despondency, and a strong spii'it of desertion arose 
among the mem. 

To incrciase the dithcultie's of tlu‘ Ihiglish army, 
M . Astruc determined to seize on a small rock situated be¬ 
tween his camp and that of tlie enemy. Lawrence, aware 
of the importance of this rock (tlie loss of wliich would 
liave rendered his position untenable), had stationed 
200 sepoys to defend it, and moved out in pt'rson when 
lu' perceivcMl that it was threatened, lie was obliged 
to leave 100 Luropeans to defend his camp, and most 
of his se])oys were in the city endeavouring to procure 
food ; Ids whole force therefore only amounted to 380 
Europeans and oOO sepoys. 


The allies had : 

Europeans.4r>0 

French sepoys .... 1,500 

Morar Kacj’s liorsc . . . a, 000 

Rdjpiit horse .... 500 

Mysore regulars .... 1,200 

Mysr.ro irregular infantry . . 15,000 

Mysore caval’y .... 8,000 

Lawronco had : 

Europeans.500 


Sepoys (including the 700 detached) 2,000 
He had also 100 of the nabob’s horse, the rest peremptorily refusing 
to move from under the walls. 
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The extremity of tluiir (hmf^er roused the spirit of 
this little baud, and made them willirifi; to run any 
risk ill th(‘. field ratluT than allow themselves to be 
worn out by famim*. Their first efi’orts, however, were 
of no avail. Tluar approaeh stimulated the exertions 
of the bnaieh, and bef'ore they had more than half 
way to th(‘ ])ost, tlie 2t)0 sejKjys w(‘re hilh'd or made 
jirisoiKU's, and the I'naieh colours w(‘re tlyini;* on the 
top of th(‘ rock. Th(‘y waav now in the o])en plain, in 
])re.scnc(' of the whole Frencli force ; th(‘ Mysoreans 
were drawn u[) within cannon sliot, and tin* Marattas 
w(‘r(‘ alnsady skirmishing' on their flanks. Itetreat 
s(‘(‘m(‘d lio|Hd(‘ss, and, itt n hasty consultation which 
laiwrencc ludd with his officers, tluy declared with one 
voi(‘e in favour of a ittillant ])ush aR;ainst the enemy. 
Th(‘ order was <;iv(‘n to tlie ti’oops, who received it 
with three huz/as. The o;r(‘nadiers advanc(Ml at a rapid 
])ac(‘, and ran \\\) thv rock witliout ti ])ause, drivinc; 
tludr startl(‘d enemies biiore them, and followed by 
some of the most a(‘tive of the s(‘]>oys. On reaching; 
th(‘ summit, they saw the French line beneath them 
within the distance of a ])istol shot. They immediately 
opcn(‘d a h(^t fire, and tlie advance of Lawrence, who 
whetded round the rock on the left of the French, 
compelled M. Astruc to change front to o])pose him. 
This movement broujj^ht the rii^ht flank of tlie French 
immediately under the fire of the troops on the rock, 
and by the time it w’as accomplished, they saw the 
Fjiglish opposite, at the distance of twenty yards. The 
French were astonished at this daring attack on them 
by such a handful of men, in the midst of the hosts of 
t heir allies. Ijawrcncc left them no time to recover their 
presence of mind, and the vivacity of his fire on their 
front, with that on their flank from the hill, threw them 
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into irrecoverable confusion, and tliey fled with the ut¬ 
most precipitation. 

They were saved from destruction by the <;allantry 
of the Maratta horse, who threw th(Muselves between 
the fiii>’itives and {lursuers, and charged the latter with 
a vigour that compelled them tg look to their own 
defence. 

Ihilappa, the brothei*-iii-la\v of Morar Ibio, fell in 
fighting hand to hand with the gnaiadiers, and the rest 
retreated, but not till tlu^y had secured the safety of 
their allies. The body of Ihilappa was afterwards sent 
to his frii'iids in Lawrence’s own jialanlovn, a mark of 
sym])athy which was gratefully received. 

This exploit (perha])s the most brilliant in the 
whole contest bi'tweeii the ITvnch and Lnglish), could 
alone have averted the reduction of Trichinopoly. The 
700 sej)oys from the south w(Te (nabled to join, and 
l)rought in provisions for lifty days’ consuni[)tion. To 
husband tliis sui)ply, Jaiwrence withdrew his field 
force to Tanjore, at which time all the Jiabob’s cavalry 
(‘xeej)t fifty men went over to the enemy. At Tanjore 
he was joined by ]7t) Jhirojieans and 300 sejioys, with 
a convoy of several thousand loaded bullocks from Fort 
St. David, lie also prevailed on the Ifaja of Tanjore to 
send 3,000 horse and 2,000 inatchlockmen along with 
him to Trichinopoly. 

He was greatly embarrassed by his convoy, Jind 
received no support from his new allies, but by a tactical 
skill which might liave guided the largest army, he 
frustrated all attempts to stoj) his jjrogress, and, alter a 
whole day of manaTivres and partial actions, he brought 
his char^te undiminished into the town. 

But he h:ul scon the inortiiieation to find that the 
object of so much care was in fact of little value. The 
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provision of tlie f^rain was necivssarily under the nabob’s 
officers, who purloined tlie ])iircliase-nioney, and allowed 
their followers to load with tlieir own trumpery tlie 
bullocks which were supposed to carry this important 
suj)])Iy. Th(‘ whole actually produced amounted to but 
ten days’ stock. 

Th(' old diflicultics wen* now to be encountered 
anew, and while Lawn'.'jce was occiipi(‘d in dislodj^in^* 
tlie Mysoreans h-oni a post which I'aA’e them the com¬ 
mand of‘onc road into the town, Ik*, was surprised l)y tlie 
arrival of a, body of Fnaich troo|)s (‘(pial to tlu* whole of 
his own (letaclnnent.'* 

This reinforcc'inent was I’c'ceived by its own party 
with every disjilay of rejoicine;. Jjawn'uce was again 
reduc(‘d to the defensive, and his utmost skill and can*- 
were calk'd loi’lli in contriving tlu* nu'aris of jiassing 
escorts with provisions through the eiuany’s ])()sts, and 
al)ov(' all in protecting tlu* entranci* of a niinforcement 
si'iit from Madras.’ Its arrival lell him still greatly 
inf'rior in forci' to the eiu'my, lait he had no further 
assistance* to cNpect, and w'as reduced to three days’ 
grain, with a still greater scarcity of iiiel and every 
other ncci'ssary. Ih* then*tl)re determined to bring on 
a ge'iieral action, lie first di’ew uj) his line in the plain 
and oUered battle. When the French r(*fused this chal¬ 
lenge, he resolved to attack them in their position, which 
they had already strengthened, and were still continuing 
to improve*. 

Tlu* Marattas were on the right of tlie enemy’s 
camp, tlum the Fr(*nch, and the Mysoreans on the left 
of all. The right ot‘ the camp was entrenched, and 

" It consisted of 400 Europejuis liitely aiTivod from Mauritius, 2,000 
septiys, and a,0(K) of Morar lO'io’s lujrse, with many matchlockiueii under 
his own oumnand. 

' 2157 Europeans and aOO sepoys. 
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thoiigli the fortification was incomplete on tin; left, that ^'Hap. 

flank was defended by a strong hill called the (lolden __L. 

Rock garrisoned by lOU FiTTichmen and (SOO se])oys. 

The success of this desperate enterprise depended on 
its secrecy, and Lawrence disguised his inteJition so 
well that he took ii]) ground not far from the French 
left without exciting any apprehension. At four in 
the luorning he coininenced his inarch in dead silence. 

As he drcAV near tlie (ioldcai Rock, the moon, whicli 
till then had shonc^ brightly, was suddenly obscured by 
a cloud, so tluit th(‘ English got within pistol shot of 
the rock before they were discovered. They mounted 
it in three places at once, and so complete was the sur- 
[)rise, that the enemy ran off without (‘ven discliarging 
tluar fielel pieces, which wv.yv found loaded with grape- 
shot. Lawrence now formed his line, and at the same 
tiling sent the Tanjorine trooj>s to make a show of 
attacking the French entrenchment in front. The 
Fmglish soldiei’s received the order to advance with 

o 

loud huzzas, the drums struck uj> the Grenadier’s march, 
and the sepoys sounded all their instruments of mili¬ 
tary music. Tliis comjileted the rout of the Myso¬ 
reans, among whom the fugitives from the hill had 
already spread terror ; all crowded back on the FVenclj, 
communicating their fears and increasing the general 
disoidcr. Finding his entrenchment no longer of any 
use, M. Astruc changed his front towards his former 
left and prepared for the attack, but his troops were 
too unsteady to fulfil his expectations ; they Avere soon 
put to flight, and the battle irretrievably lost. Eleven 
guns were taken. M. Astruc himself with nine officers 
and near 100 soldiers were made prisoners, and about 
an equal number wei’c killed, idglity-five more European 
fugitives were picked up straggling in the country, 
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forty luigliHh Holdicrs were killed, Lawrence himself was 
slijjhtly wouiu1(h 1, and ('aptaln Kili)atrick desperately. 

After that, the French and their allies withdrew into 
the island, and provisions jioiired into the Knglish 
camp in tlie utmost ahiindance. Six nionlhs’ supply 
was laid up lor the garrison, and Falton, seeing all 
immediate dang(‘r at an end, gave up his command 
and wiait away to Ihiro|)e. Soon alUa*, Lawriaicx*. went 
into (juartei's for the monsoon at Loihldi ; and the 
Tanjoriiies set out Idr their own country. They ])ro- 
niised to rtituru at the end of tlh‘ rains, but the raja 
rcla|)scd into liis systian of inaction, and before long 
was led by the iniluencc* of Saeca If am, who had been 
gained by M. Dupleix, to displace Manikjf, his general 
(who was a partisan of the Ihiglish) ami to eiitia* into 
negotiations for an alliance with the French. 

While these events W(*re passing in the south, 
Mohammed All’s aiVairs w(‘re as prosperous in the 
other part of the ( arnalie. The siege of Ti’inomali was 
raised by a (h'tachment from Ai*eot. and Mohammed 
Kemal, a powerful freebooter who had selze'd on tlie 
rich pagoda of Tripeti ami ap[)ropriated the large 
revenue deTived from the pilgrims, was deleated and ])ut 
to death. 

J)Ut M. l)ii[>leix was not a man to l)e cast down 
by ill-success, lie set to without delay to repair the 
misfortune at Trichino[)oly, and, by entrusting the 
defence of Pondicherry to the inhabitants, and sending 
(‘very regular soldier into the field, he contrived, before 
the monsoon was half over, to reinforce the trooj)s at 
Seringham with fidO Fmropeans, 200 native Christians, 
1,000 sepoys, and some cannon. 

The arrival of this detachnuait did not disturb the 
previous inaction, and both sides lived in as much 
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traiujuillity n.s if tliey liad coiicluded a ri'i’ular suspen¬ 
sion of arms. 

l)ul tlie Freneli were at that tinu* proji'etint;; no less 
an ent(Tj)rise than tlie storm of Triehinopoly. They 
liad some months before sent a spy into the town, Avlio 
was (leteeU'd, hut eneoiiraned to hope for ])ardon it‘ he 
would WT'ite sueli a I’eport as would lead his employers 
to attack a [)ai‘tieularly strong part of the works, where 
the garrison was for some niyhts k(‘pt ix'ady to receive 
them, riiey lu'ver eaiiu* ; the s|)y was siispeeted of 
collusion. Lawreiie(‘, who had been absent diirinu;' the 
previous transactions, orcha’csl him to lu' haiii^'ed, and 
the adair was ere loni;' ibr^'ottcai. but tlu‘ spy had not 
been ,y’uilty of this second deception, and it was 
the plaexi poiiit(‘d out by him that tie* present attack 
Avas directed. It was an old j^*at(‘way which ])roje(*t(‘d 
from the outer wall into the ditch and communi(‘ated 
with the ('iitrancc' in th(‘ inner ra.mpart by a windimr 
passage betwecai liiyli walls. The outer ^i^ate had been 
built up, ami a battery was constructed on the terrace 
ov(*r it. The inner rain])art overlooked the <^mt(‘vvay 
and commanded the battery. Eie;ht liiindred Ihiropeans 
and a lar^m body i>f sepoys marched on this attack. 
They took advantage of a very dark night, and (;om- 
]>]etely surjirised the garrison. They crossed the ditch 
(whieli at this point Avas fordable), esealaded the gat(‘- 
way, put the guard in the battery to the bayonet, and 
drawing uj) their ladders, proceedixl to ap[)Iy tluan to 
the inner rampart ; Avhile another ])arty carricnl two 
petards tlirougli the winding ])assag(‘ to hloAV optai the 
innrn* gate*. At this juncture an accidental noise gave 
the alarm to some of the hhiglish troops, and the 
French, iinding they Avere discovered, turne(l the guns 
of the battery on the town, and commenced an open 
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attack with loial shouts of ‘Vive Ic Koi!’ Cajitain 
Kilpati'ick, wlio coirnnaiKh'd the town, lay wounded in 
his hed, ljut lie issued liis orders with promptitude and 
jud<i;ment. IdeuUuiant Harrison, wliom he sent to the 
point attaek(‘<l, Iiehaved with e(pial coolness. The Freiicli 
w(‘r(^ disIodi^HMl from th(‘ inner rampart, th(‘ir ladders 
were thrown down and hrokuai, and they witc forced to 
tak(! nTui^v in tlu' hatlery, wh(‘re they remained exposed 
to th(‘ lire of jh(‘ i;-arrison, unahle to retreat from the 
loss o(‘their ladd(‘rs, and only jirotected hy the extreme 
darkness of the nii^lit. At th(‘ same time Harrison, with 
a wis(‘ pr(‘caution. ordered a lire to be ke[)t u[) on the pas¬ 
sage, thou<^’h no sij»;ii of an (‘iiemy was discovered in that 
direction, dliis lire killed the men carryinit the ])ctards 
and dis[K‘rst'd th(‘ i>arty, so that this most dangerous 
jiarr ol* tlu' atta(‘k was frustrated IxToreit was perceived. 

Nearly 100 of the Fnmch threw themselves from 
lh(‘ gatmvay, and were all (‘ither killed or disabled ; the 
resi shellcre<l tluanselves as they could till daybreak, 
when they threw down tlu'ir arms and surrendered. 
MbO Furop(‘ans (iiududiiig the wonndi'd) Avere made 
prisoners, .‘>7 were found dead, so that near 500 of the 
Fri'indi were (dlher taken, killed, or disabled, and those 
alone Avho had remaiiu‘d in reserve beyond the ditch 
ndurned uninjured to the islaml. 

So gn'at was tht‘ im])ression made by this misfor- 
tun(‘ that the Iblja of Taiijore broke off a negotiation 
which he had nearly tinished with the French, and 
even ordered 1,500 horse to join the luiglisli ; but he 
was s|)cedily obIig(‘d to Avithdrav' tlumi by an incursion 
made into his country by Monir i\ao, who took tliat Avay 
of punishing his tergiversation. 

About the same time a French detachment from 
Pondicherry failed in an attempt to besiege Ikdamcota. 
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Aflairs of HoidoiVil»;'ul DilficuHioH of l>u.s»y’s position -His \itj;oroiis 
inuasurus- Iin])ortaiit cessions of territory l.(> the Frencli Ni'ufotia- 
tioiis hetween tlie French and Eniflish State of the Mojj;ul Fni[)ir(‘. 

—Operations l>efore Tricliinoj>oly 0[)inion in Fiance on tlie war in 
India—Negotiations witli England f<»r peace -Sii})ersession of Diipleix 
Suspension of liostilities -Character of Dupleix His treatment on 
liis return to France- Terms of tlie treaty Englisli invasion of Matlura 
and Tinivelly — Operiitions of the Englisli licet againsi jn’rates on the 
Malahar coast—Diflerences arising in carrying ouf the trm e Ihissy’s 
operidions in the Northern cessions His invasion of Mysojo Attacks 
till'ILija of Savain»re—His successes Intrigues at Heider/ih.id Dis¬ 
missal of tlie French and their retreat - I’ussy occupies HeidenUnid 
March of reinforcements from F<indi(then*y Tlit'ir conllicis with the 
enemy and entry into Heiderahiid Triumph of Fussy -Alarming 
nows from the English settlements in Fengal Account of tlie rise 
of the Sepoy force- Improvement in the Comi>any’stro(»j)sOn the 
manners of the French and English in India Note on the titles of 
the native princes. 

nniUNG tlie period occiqiied by tlit* tniiisaetioiis tit 
Tnchiriopoly, iinportiuii events bud taken jdace in tlie 
Deckan. 

The death of Gliazi-ii-dni did not })ut an end to 
the war with the Marattas. They no ]on;»'i‘r disput(*d 
kSidahat daiig’s title, but they insisted on his eonfirniing 
the cessions made to them by his elder brother. After 
some time their demands were agreed to, and a pciace 
was concluded at Ihdr, by the intervention of M. liussy, 
who treated witli the l*eshwa Ihilnji Ihio in jKTson. November 
Itagiiji Rosla pretended to ac^cede to this treaty, and 
promised to withdraw to his own territory, hut as soon 
as the Peshwa was gone, he retunu'd and renewed his 
ravages in the country about Cnlherga. Though he 
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eri(lcavourc*(l to avoid tlio Frvncli, he found liis desi^’ns 
frustrated hy their iictivity, iiiid was glad to make 
peaee in earnest and to evaeuate tlie territories which 
lie liad taken from the viceroy. In the last battle, 
which dc'cided this eont(‘st, M. ]>ussy lieaded tlie 
Nizam's cavalry. Ilis service's during tlussi: wars witli 
th(‘ Marattas wrn* (‘oui|)ensated hy a tictilioiis grant of 
a liigh liojioui’ from helhi, and, as it was usual to allot 
lands for the |)urj)os(‘, of maintaining su(‘h dignities, 
M. 1 Jussy took the o]»ju»rtiinity of ])roeiiJ'ing a giaint of 
Foiidavir on this pn'ti'iieiN and disinterestedly made it 
over to his nation. (bndavir is a very extensive 
district on tlu‘ right liank of the Kishna, near tlu* nioiitli. 
It is at no great distance! from Masulipatam, and M. 
Fupleix ha<l be('n very anxious to obtain it, even as a 
I’arm. 

It was I\l. Ihissy's wish to have; earri(‘il the viceroy 
to the (kiniatie, wlu're his presence we mid have restored 
the hVe'iich affairs, tluai at rath(‘r a low (hb. He had 
ad\aneed as fm* ns (hllu^rga with this intention, when 
:i mutiny ot the viciaoy’s troojis, and the (Miibarrassed 
stati! o( his linauct‘s, obliged him to e'ive up the devsign. 

M. 1 Missy's situation indeed was materially altered 
sinc(! th(‘ death of Itagomlt I Vis. That minister’, li’om a 
wish to please, or from a tenpier really sanguine, had 
buoyed him up with a notion of the inexhaustible re¬ 
sources oi the viceroy ; but nosoonta* was Seiad Lashkar 
Khan i-aised to power, than he disclosed to Hussy the 
true state ot the finances, impoverished by the plunder of 
tr(‘asures and devastation of jirovinees during so many 
revolutions, and since* wiaghed down by the expense 
ol armies and subsidies. These real difliculties were 
increased by the artifices of the new minister, who threw 
every ]K)ssil)le obstruction in the way of finding funds 
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for the Frencli, aii<l liopcd tliat by wearing; theiu out in 
that way, he would induce tlicin to willidraw tlicir 
troops. M. liussy indeed seems seriously to have 
considered such a measure, and bel'ore manning from 
Cn]l)erga lie ]iel<l a council of liis oIKuhts on the 
subject. II(‘set before them on .one hand the certain 
failure of tlaar pay, and possibility of tlieir not being 
able to procure suj)plies, and on tlu^ otlu‘r, tlie loss of 
all the advan(ag(‘s they had gained, if they were to 
withdraw from the service. The othcei’s de(‘idi‘d that 
the honour of the nation re(piirc<l them to remain. On 
this Ihissy gave his wholt‘ attxTition to securing a fund 
for lus expenses, and pro|)()S(‘d that th(‘ t‘our Sircars, or 
districts contiguous to Oondaviron tin* norlh, sliould be 
given up to the French, to l)e adminisle]’(‘d by their 
officers, und(‘r tlic management of the tJovcTiiment of 
Pondicherry. Put the time was past wlaai he liad 
only to speak his will. Tlie minister madi‘ difficulties 
and interposed delays, until M. Pussy was taken so ill 
that he was under the necessity of r(‘tii’ing to the sea- 
coast. It was then that the full value of his ser¬ 
vices became manifest, lie had maintained discipline 
among his troops ; he had preserved them from want 
by private loans ; he had kept on terms of friendship 
aiid equality with the great men of the court ; and 
had so conqdetely gained the viceroy’s confidence as 
partially to reconcile him to the state of pujiilage in 
which he was kept, and fully to convinc(‘ him that 
neither his power nor his person would be safe if he 
had not the French to protect him against fortagn and 
domestic enemies. 

No sooner was he gone than the general dislike to 
the French broke out. Their own troops, no longer 
restrained by so vigorous a hand, began to clamour and 
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t'JiAP. (](‘scrt, and were only kept within bounds by the 
firmness and z(!al of their ()lfie(*rs, Avho contributed 
frein their own funds to n-lieve iluur immediate wants. 
Seiad Laslikar Ivluin iiisjured tlie viceroy witli a 
sense? of liis dc|)(‘ndence, and l)e<;'an to take direct 
m('asun;s for (‘fl(‘(?tinu;' Ids eman(‘ipation. The ])resene(‘ 
oftlie? bnaieli troops made tliis a dani^mrous task, l)ut an 
in< 4 enioiis contrivance* of Seiad Lashkar Klian’s delivered 
him from tliis (anl)arrassm(‘nt. After brino*ini( the 
pH'ssiirc of (heir pe'ciiniary ditliciilties t(^ the hii^liest 
pitch, h(‘ proposi‘(i to f^ive assi^mmeaits on particular 
districts to the hrencdi, and authorised them to go 
Ili(‘ms(‘lvcs and (mforce the coll(‘ctions. This jtroposal 
had every a])pearanc(‘ of sincerity, and was agreeable 
to tlu' oflieers, wlio saw a good cliance of private 
advantage from ;i share? in tlie administratiem of the 
re'venue*. In |»ursuance of this arrangement, the 
Ih’ench troops we're* se*attered about the* country, only a 
small benly ivmaining at Ile'idenibad with Goiipil, 
the e*e)mmanding e)tlie*(‘r. To re'Uiove him still further 
from the* Fre'iich, Se'iael Lashktir suggt'sted that the 
vie*e?re)y should finel a pre‘te*\t lir a jewirncy to 
Aiirang.'ihfiel, anel shoulel take only a small de^taedmient 
of Fi’cnch troops as a. boely-guard. M. Goupil, who 
thought his e)wn plae'e? was with the main be)ely, allowenl 
the giiarel to ge) uneler an edlicer e>f inferior rank, and 
made no ])rcA isie)n lor the political duties so much 
e*alleMl for at the court. Seiad Lashkar, s(‘t free from 
restraint, j)ush(‘el em his plans Avith greater boldness 
than befoi-e. He had always been much cemnected 
witli the Marattas, anel about this time he entered on a 
e’orresponelemce with the English, whom he he>ped to 
make use of against their common enemy.* 

* Duj>lt‘ix, tU and 14. M. Dupleix is not a safe .autliority, but the 
Hiory is probable in itself. 
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M. I)ii[)leix saw all tlicse ])r()ce(‘diii<^^s witl) well- 
^a’oiimlcd alarm, and perceived that the only remedy 
lay in the return of Hussy. That oiheer was slowly 
recoveriiifi; his liealth at Masulipatam, hut had made up 
his mind to retire from the service. He had lone: seen 
the insecurity of the French power in the Heekan, and 
the little hope of assistance Irom th(i Carnatic, where 
the whole resources of the nation were swallowed iij) by 
the local war. He, from the first, recommended j)eace 
with Mohammed Mi and th(‘ hhiglish, aJid al'ha’wards 
began to perceive that even such a r(‘]ii‘f would l)e iiisufli- 
cient, that the Mogul power w'as going rapidly tod(^cay, 
and, instead of affording any strength to its allies, woidd 
require all their (ixertions to uphold it against, the 
Marattas. In addition to the discouragenient (xaaisiojK'd 
by these I'eflections, it is ])robable that he also f(‘lt the 
danger of acting under M. l)uj)leix, who was in tlie 
liahit of exacting impossibilities from his oflicers, and 
throwing the blame of any failure of his schemes on 
their want of luiergy in carrying his ordcTs into (dle(‘.t.‘‘' 
Hupleix straimul every nerve to induce him to change 
his resolution. He declared that the talents of M. 
Hussy alone could retrieve the ascendancy of his nation ; 
gave him full powi‘rs to coiiduct the affairs of the 
Heekan at his discretion ; authorised him to contract 
loans on the Company’s behalf ; and ju'omised liim 
further assistance from Pondicherry. To his own 
entreaties he joined tlie influence of a common fri(‘nd 
A\hoin he sent on purj)ose from Pondicherry, and 
added the weight of his authority, by exj)rcssly 
ordering Hussy to return, and charging him with the 
responsibility of any consequences that might result 
from his disobedience. Hussy likewise received an 

See Bussy’s letter to DiijJeix in his Mhnu'ur^ \V}. 
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addn'Hs ni^nied by tlio ])rincii)al officers of his own force, 
renionstratinij;* ni^ainst liis i)ur[)ose of leaving them, 
and (earnestly (‘iitn‘ating his r(‘tiirn. IamI l)y all these 
(considerations, Ihissy d(‘terniin(‘d to set out, though 
but imperfed ly recoveavd, and oi'deivd his troops 
to eoiKuaiirate :it 1 badiaVibjid, where lie meant to join 
them. I adore his d(‘partiire he wrote to Dupleix, 
s(‘tting forih the ditlieiilties of his situation, and 
(a\pli(‘itlv de(‘l;iring that, iinh'ss he had tlu' iiu'ans of 
jiaying his troo|»s, he would assur(‘dly withdraw them 
from the country. 1I(‘ ncjiched 11(‘ider;ib,‘Id on dune 
20. II(c asscanbliMl his army at that city, but found 
it ijcjirly niiu'ty thousand jiounds in arrears, the 
st'poys in a state bonhTing on mutiny, and the 
governor of lleiderabad hostile, and disjiosed as far as 
possibh* to withhold siqiplies. It was also the rainy 
s(‘ason, when it was impossibh' to move to Aurangabad. 
11(‘ contriv(Ml, howeviT, to borrow inomy for the pay¬ 
ment of ])art of tlu‘ arr(‘ai*s, and I'oived tlu‘ governor 
to find subsist(‘nce for his force during the time that it 
n'lnaini'd at I((‘iderabail : evcai Avith th(‘se aids, he still 
found it diflicult to a|)peas(‘ tlu* dissatisfaction of his 
tmojis or to i)rev(‘nt th(‘ir bursting into opiai tumult 
and viol(*nc(‘. 

In November he marched for Aurangabad, where 
his appearance was snllieient toov(‘raAV(* all his enemies, 
lie ludted at somi* distanci* from the town, and several 
days were sp(‘nt in negotiations before he made his 
entry. Seiad Lashkar’s first thought was to fly to a 
hill fort, but on consideration he resolved on un- 
(pialified submission, and sent tlic seals of his office to 
M. Hussy as an acknowledgment that his jiower de¬ 
pended on the pleasure of that commander. In these 
circumstances the parties soon came to terms, and about 
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tlie end of November, Ibissy ra;id('- bis entry in i»'reat 
j)()mp, and was met before lie reaclu*d tlie walls by the 
vic(‘roy inid all bis court, with every mark of in^spi'ct 
and bonoiir. On tbe same day be bad a jirivate inter¬ 
view with Seiad I^asbkar Kban, at wbicb it was af^’recMl 
that tbe four jirovinees near Masulipatam sin mid be 
assigned to tbe FiYaicb as a fund for tbeir pay; tliat 
tbe protection of tbe vicau'oy’s ])erson sbould be en¬ 
trusted to tbe Freu(!b troops; that tbe viceroy sbould 
in no res[)cet interfere with tbe government of tbe 
(nrnatic ; and that o// other affairs sboidd be carrii'd on 
with M. F>ussy’s eoneurri'ma'. On lliese conditions 
M, Ibissy engaged to supjiort S(‘iad Fasbkai* Kban in 
bis obice of Diwan. This agnement was sobannly 
sworn to by tbe parties on tbe llible and tbe Koran. 
It is not improbable* that Seiad Lasbkar e.ontinued bis 
s(‘cret oj)])osition, but all that is certain is, tluit be 
was removed l)y Ibissy almost immediately aft(‘r tins 
agreement,'^ and that Slaili Nawa/ Kban was appointed 
bis successor. M. Fussy bop(Ml that tins stat(‘sman bad 
learned from experience tbe n(‘cessity of uniting wiib 
tbe Freneb, and, aft(‘r be bad made some otber ebange^s 
in tbe court, be fancied that be bad left none near tbe 
viceroy but partisans of tbat nation. 

Tbe ])rovinc(.‘s ceded, togedber with those before 
jiossessed by the Freneb (now comprebended under tbe 
name of the Nortbern Sircars), extend from the 
Carnatic to tbe district of (kattac in Orissa. Tbeir 
length is about 450 miles, and tbeir breadth from fifty to 
eighty. Tbeir situation made them very convenient to 
a European power, as they lay along tbe sea-coast, 

^ Bussy (41) boasts in piain terms of having removed the partisans 
of the enemy, and Replaced them with friends of France; but Dupleix 
(ail) 8i)eak8 of Seiad Laslikar’s retirement as voluntary and unaccount¬ 
able. 
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and were protected from the interior by woods and 
mountains. 

Tluy are rich in natural productions and manufac- 
tiires, and contain about tliree millions of inhabitants. 
The annual r(‘V(*nu(^ was estimated at fioo/lOO/. It 
yielded while IkTI by tlu' Frcaich about ()()(),()0()/., and 
now amounts to upwards of SOD,()()()/. 

|)iirini( all M. Ibissy’s succ(‘ss(‘s, he had recom- 
mende<l to M. Ouplcix to make ])eace with the luiglish, 
and such had loiii)^ b(*en the wish of the (k)m])any and 
Minist(a*s in Frances M. Dnpleix laid l>een induced, 
ahout th(! middl(‘ of I7;b‘), to ojaai a correspondence 
with Mr. Saunders. Th(‘ nc'i^'otiation went on very 
slowly, and it was not till the end of thc‘ year tliat it 
was agreed tliat commissioiua's from each jiarty should 
m(‘(‘t at Sadras, lietween Fondicluu’ry and Madras, to 
s('ttle the terms of a treaty. 

It was olivioiis at tht‘ commencement of tliis nego¬ 
tiation that it would lead to no adjustment, tlie 
lumlish insisting: tliat MoliammiHl Mi should be ac- 
knowl('dgc‘d as Nabob of the Carnatic, and tlie French 
that Sahibat elang sliould be left witliout restraint to 
dispos(‘ of* tliat ])rovince as lie jileasinl. Nevertheless, 
tlie commissioners enten^d into an examination of the 
royal patents on which eacli jiarty founded its claim, 
and aflected to regard the whole question as turning on 
thi‘ tithes of those princes.’ After the production of 
various docuimmts, and several references to the respec¬ 
tive Presidencies, the conferences broke up without 
having advanced a single step. The real difficulty in 
the way of an agreement was never avowed nor dis¬ 
cussed. It was that, if the French acknowledged 
Mohammed Ali, even under an appointment from 

‘ [Seo note at the end of tliia chapter. - En.] 
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Saliibat Jang, liis connection with tlie Knglisli would 
give to that nation u decided ])repondei*ancc in th(‘ Car¬ 
natic ; and on the oilier hand, if Salabat Jang were left 
to appoint a nabob at his own discretion, he wouhl con- 
linn his appointment of M. Dupleix, or keep the French 
in possession under some other forin. 

The justice of the proceedings of tlic^ Ihiropean 
nations depended but little on the rights of the native 
princes ; which in fact had assumed no detinitc I’orm 
since, the dissolution of the (anpire. Uie real (pi(‘stion 
w:is, which of tbe two comjx'lled the otber to ('iiibark in 
tlu^se quarrels. The first in<(*rference was maJ(‘ liy M. 
Dupleix, but be justiiied it on tlu' ground tliat if he 
had not seized tbe opportunity, the Ihiglish would have 
anticipated him. Their support of a claimant to Tan- 
jore gave some foundation to the assertion, but. that 
(*nterpris() was on a, small scale, and for a small object. 
It was unlikely, from the timid and unwarlike character 
of the English (iovernment in India, that they would 
('ver aggrandise themselves to siicli an extent as to b(‘ 
dangerous to the French. Had the latter nation left 
Nasir flaiig and Anwar-u-din undisturbed, there is no 
reason to think that those rulerswould (‘V(‘r have called 
in the English ; and it would have depemded on some 
1‘emote contingency whether that peojile evia’ took part 
in the politics of the peninsula. 

The first interference therefore may be charged on 
the French. But it need lay no great burden on the 
conscience of either nation. They overthrew no estab¬ 
lished government, and disturbed no tramjuil [lopula- 
tion. The Mogul empire was in anarchy and confusion 
from end to end. The supremacy was falling rapidly 
into the liands of the Marattas, more destructive 
conquerors than ever the Europeans have proved, and 
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inctapjible of I’cpiiyiiij^ tli(^ evils of tlieir first settlement 
by any snl)s(M|iient improvement in government or 
civilisation. 

Ilostilitic's were not siis])en(le(l diinng tliese nego¬ 
tiations, and tlu; contest at Tricliinopoly went on witliout 
int(‘rrii[)ti()n. The inroad of Moral* I!;io’s horse liad at 
first rather st.ivngtlaaied tli(i KVija of Tanjore’s con- 
ne(‘tion witli thi' English. He had ap])ointed M/mikji, 
tlieir partisan, to command his army, but altliongli 
that gciK'ral >0011 gratifuMl liim by taking signal 
veng(‘anc(! on J\Ior;lr Iviio’s [>arty, he was unable to 
stand against Saccaram, on whose accc'ssion to power 
tile raja’s disposition towards the Fnaieh reviviul. 

The number of French prisoners in Tricliinopoly 
had oldigCMl Lawrence to make a larger addition to the 
garrison, and hTt his Held force inferior to that of the 
Frcaicli. Faich ])arty had about bOO Ihirojieans, but 
the Fr'UcIi had four companies of native (diristians and 
l),000 sepoys, besides th(‘ Mysoreans and Marattas, while 
Lawrcaicc' had about. I,N0() sepoys, with no native ally. 

He was therefore conlined to the defensive, and 
oliliged, as befon*, to give liis wholt' attention to 
suppliers. 1I(‘ was seven times successiul in introducing 
(‘onvoys under strong escorts, but on the eighth, 
when h(‘ had detached a third of his whole force to 
])rot{‘Ct a veiy important sii])])ly of provisions, stores, 
anil treasure, the French made so good a use of their 
sujierior numbers that the whole convoy fell into their 
hands, and the escort to a man were either killed or 
taken prisoners. Much of the slaughter, as well as of 
the success, was owing to the s}>irit and activity of 
Monir Ihio ; and the French had a glorious opportunity 
of displaying their humanity by protecting the survivors 
from the fury of his troops. 
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[.awrencc s inov(MvieiitnS were now inori' restricted 
than ever. Jle, however, contrived to obtain supplies by 
stealtli and in sniall (jiiantities, but at the end oi‘ three 
months this resource began to fail him, and he had no 
alteniative but to risk a large ])ortion of his remaining 
force, or to retreat to Tanjore and* leave tlie garrison 
to its fate. 

lie determined on the former experiment, and sent 
out a stroJig detachment umha- ( aptaiii Oaillaud to eov(T 
a (‘onvoy whuh he had ordere<l to attempt an laitranee. 
The French were aware of this intention, and plaeiHl a 
force of donbl(‘. its strength in aml)iisca(h? in a dry tank 
near the spot wliere the detachment was to await th(‘ 
corivoy. The detacliment made an unexpeeded ns 
sistance ; the wlioh', Friuieh army moved out to secure 
the capture of it, and the Knglish were eom])elled to 
make a similar n.ovement to endeavour to save it. 

The French liad 750 Furopeans, 5,000 se])oys, and 
10,000 ^Mysore horse. The English were niuch less 
than half the number of regular troops, and witli only 
eleven mounted nuai, and tludr last chance was staked 
on this une(|ual contcist. Lawrence, who was confined 
to the town l)y illness, had himself carried to the toj) of 
a gateway, where he watched the struggle, and trembled 
for the issue. lUit his anxiety was ere long relieved, 
for the English, though forced to take post and to 
form a hollow square, repelled every assault with so 
nimdi firmness that the (‘iiemy at length dcjsisted, 
and allowed them to marcli back to the town. During 
this engagement, tlie convoy had passed in umnolested, 
and the danger of the crisis was at once dis[)elled. 

Having failed^in stojming the Ihiglish convoys, the 
enemy determined to strike at the source of their supply; 
they marched into Tondiman’s country, where they 
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burned the villages and drove the inhabitants into the 
woods. 'Huy next invaded Tanjor(‘, though the raja 
luid long diseouraged the exjiortation of provisions to 
Triehinojioly, and tin* more ellectually to destroy that 
eountry tiny took Coiladi, and broke down the famous 
embankment which that placi* was eonstrueted to 
prot(M‘t. This mortal injury threw lh(‘ Taiijorines for 
ev(‘r into I la* arms of the Ihiglisli. Al)oiit the same 
tina* Monir K<io, who liad long before ceased to act 
with the IhxMich, ma]*(;hed off to his own eountry loaded 
with contributions which he had exacted from all 
]»arlies. lla; Mnglisli also Ix'gan to be joined by 
detachments, and liad every prospect of soon being 
pow(‘ 1 *fu 11 y rt‘i iiforc‘ed. 

Iiiime(liat(‘ly on li(‘aring of the destruction of the 
convoy in f'ebrnary, the (lovernnient of Madras had 
(‘xerti'd itself to rc'pair th(‘dlsast<T, but it unluckily made 
the march of the troops it had collected depend on the 
moveiiaaits of th(‘ nabob’s brother, Malifiiz Khan. 
This man had been taken ])risoner at the battle of 
Ambi'ir, in which his father was killed, and had since 
inclined to the' party of ]\lozafrer dang, but he now 
came with 2,000 liorse and as many infantry, A^’hom he 
had coll(‘ct(‘d with the jirolessed intention of joining his 
brother, llis Avants, Ids laziness, and his timidity 
occasioned continual interruptions to liis proceedings, 
and retardi'd the march of tlic reinforcement for nearly 
six months. 

At length Lawrence ordered them not to wait for 
Mahfiiz Khjin, and they joined his force in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Tanjore. 

All these changes had brought tlie English to a 
h'vel with the French, and a severe struggle was 
(‘xpected to have been the result of tlieir equality, but 
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causes little infiuencecl by their contest had already 
^riveii a new direction to the course of events. The 
French declined an eiifi^ageincnt, military operations 
became of secondary importance, and the approach of 
the rains constrained Lawrence to retire into wintca' 
cpiarters at Coiladi. About tlie same time the English 
tl(H‘t under Admii’al Watson reached Madras. It 
brought out the King’s forty-ninth regiment, 7l)() 
strong, under Colonel Adlercron, and a small party of* 
the Koyal Artillery, with 200 recruits for tlie (oin])any ; 
the French also at about the same (inu' received a rein¬ 
forcement of 1,200 men, of whom (>00 were hussars, but 
circumstances had taken away thii interest which would 
have been produced by these additions to the strength 
of the belligerents. 

M. Dupleix’s lirst successes filled all France with 
delight and admiration. Tlie King’s ministers and the 
Company concurred in their applauses of the Covernor 
who had so much extxaided their territories and 
increased the reputation of' their arms ; but they early 
expressed an anxious wish that lu; would secure all the 
great advantages he had gained l)y concluding peace, 
and when tliey heard of the march of Hussy’s detach¬ 
ment into the interior of the Deckaii, they (ivinced the 
liveliest alarm at the possibh^ consequences of such an 
undertaking, and positively ordered the detachment to 
be recalled to their own possessions. But during all 
this time they did not abate their commendations of 
M. Duplcix, who was created a marquis as late as the 
end of 1752, and whose calls for troo[)s and stores were 
met by liberal j)romises of support. 

The failure, of the siege of Trichinopoly in 1752 
seems first to have shaken their confidence in Dupleix. 
The derangement of their commerce during these exten- 
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sive wars, and tlic (lisa|)])oiiitniciit of tlicir hopes of inline* 
diate jirofit from tlieir aeijuisitions, had a tendency to in¬ 
crease tlieir dissatisfaclion,'' and ahont (Ik; same time they 
hej^an to rec(‘ive Ifeijiaait rejircseidations iVom tlie court 
of luj^laiid on tli(“ continuance of liostilities in India 
during’ proldiind jujice in hiiroja*. Tin* French were 
[>rohah]y iinwillinj;* to jmrclinse ]k‘jk*(‘ in India liy j^Tcat 
sacriliecs, <‘in<l tliey j>rolracU‘d the discussions ]’ei’’arding 
it for more than a year without any result, hut they 
were desinais of’ avoiding a general war until they had 
time to restore their navy, and their vii'ws of aggran- 
<lisement W('rc‘ moix! direct(‘d to America than to the 
Fast/’ It was owing to these paeifii* iidluences that the 
negotiations at Sadras took placi*, and th(‘se afterwards 
ae(|uii‘(!d additional strength from the iiianness of tin; 
Fritish (iovernuK'nl, which was prt‘])aring a naval 
s(piadron and some kings troops for India. 

Having ouc(‘ made up their mind to peace, the 
Freneh saw (luM>hstruetions that would l)e opposed to it 
from the character of M. Huphax, and they determined 
to I’cmovc him and send out M. (lodeheu, a Director of 
the Company, in his room. 

'■ fUaltv 'rt'llondal, in an claliorati^ ivvii w of |)n])lt‘ix\s career piTjtarcd 
for till* r/i/’/f/'.sJA, saya that lualtera were lirou^dii to a crisis 

lietweeii the Company ami On])leix hy tlie al)rii])t diselosmv of the state 
of llie finam i'S of the Indian lenient. Durin^^ the latli'i-jiaiX of his 
adniiniatrutioii he had disregarded tlieir in.struetiona, even in the disposal 
of the tr(M>ps they sent out, and in tlio end declared that the King alone 
had the right to judge of Ids actions. When his policy was successful 
ho held out extravagant hopes of advantages, and when he met with rc- 
verse.s he concealed or extenuated their losses. On June 20, 1752, the 
Company were informed that they liad a clear surjdus of 24,110,418 liv. 
Seven months later, Feh, 10, 1750, the (Amncil of Pondicherry wrote, 

‘ Far from having any surplus, we owe nearly two millions. The deficit 
lias exhausted our resources,’ Ac. This htst despatch overwhelmed the 
Directors of the Company and the Council of the King, and they decided 
on an immediate change in the administration. - En.] 

Orme; Dupleix- 
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]\I. GodcluMi arrived at Poiidlcberry on Aai»;iLst 1. 
He had brought with him a powerful reinlbreeiuent of 
French troops, and, as the iMigdisli Heet had not then 
arriviMl, lie might, by a vigorous a|)])lieation of lii.s 
means, liave gained so decided an advantage over 
Lawriaice as would liav(‘ materially inllueneed the terms 
of the ])eaeeC Ihit his inclination, and [irohably his 
instriietions, wcmv to avoid Iresh eansc^s ol’ irritation. 
1I(‘ o])(‘ned an imm(‘dia((‘ eommimieation with Mr. 
Saimdc'i's, and, as a |)roof of his lavourablt! intcmtions, 
released tlui Swiss eoinjiany which had been made 
prisoners at sea.'"^ 

The imjiri'ssion made* by this eliangc' of (iovernors 
was as great as could have* Ix-cm (‘libeled by any revolu¬ 
tion. The Fi'c‘nch eoiisidc-rc'd the system tluy had beem 
])ursuing as extinguislic'd with the govc'iMiiiu'iit of M. 
Dupleix. They regarded the' changes as the result ofan 
un([uali{i(‘(l submission to th(‘ Fnglish, and saw with 
indignation the vast acajuisitions which had cost thc'in 
so many labours on the* point, of In'ing sacrificed by 
the pusillanimity of their own GovcuMuiuait. luissy 
and Moraein (the Licaitenant-tJovernor of tlu^ i‘(*cent 
CA*ssions), dcclarcnl tlieii* intention of withdrawing Iroin 
the service. The troo[)S at TiTdiinopoly, thinking 
themsedves no long(‘r secure of their pay and arrears, 
began to mutiny. The* native princes viewed tlici trans¬ 
action with the same; eyes. The Dalwai of Mysore de- 
phu’ed the change* with tears, and Shah Xawaz Khan, 
on the part of Salabat Jang, annoiimx'd that he* saw no 
resource but in cntc-ring on terms with thc! lbiglish.‘‘ 
M. I)u|>l(‘ix himself rec(‘iv(‘d the notice of his naiioval 
with the same composure wliich he had displayed in all 

' Dupleix, KK). " Oniie, i. VAY.). 

' Dn])leix, 105 Ac., with ilu‘ <h>ciiiueiil3 there (|Uote(]. 
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Ills foniicr r(‘V(‘i*s(!S. II(» professed liis readiness to 
atlord (‘Very assistanei* to M. (Jodelieu. lie wrote to 
(aitrea.1 liiissy and Moraein to allow no change to 
diminish their zeal for the ]ml>lic s(‘rvi(*e, and lie 
pointed out to his siieeessor th(‘ means wliicli he 
eoiK'elved the best (ia* uljjainiiig on honourable terms 
th(‘ p(‘aee whieh was so mneli desii'ed.’ llis ])]ans, 
whieh Wi re in(lii(‘ne(‘d by his own previous views, did 
not, meet, w ith th(‘ e(»neurr(‘ne(' of M. (lodeh(‘U,and were 
|■(‘ndere(l les- praetieable by lh(‘arrival of the hinglisli 
lh<‘( and tro(»ps. A suspension of ai'iiis for tlinr 
months was eoneliided betw'ei'n tlu' tgovernors, and the 
iM'golialions for a pei-mamait adjustmc'nt AV(‘re naiewed 
with fresh spirit/-^^ 

Three' days af((‘r th(‘ signing of the snsjeension, M. 
huph‘i\ sailed for Ihiropi*. Tlie pride and liaughty de- 
liU'aiiour oC this gn'at tloNi'rnor, with his rigour in 
exaeling dntv, and lh(‘ toils which his ambition im- 
post'd on all Ins oilieei-s. had madi' liiin many enemies 
among those subjeal to his authority. Ihil these feel¬ 
ings wei’e e\tingui>hed on his reiuo\’al. d lui glory 
attaint'd umhr his goverimu'iit was remendjered, and 
(‘V('ry h'renehman agrt'cd in considering his dismission 
as the gri'ate'st misliulune that ('oiild have fallen on 
their nation. I.ati'r tinu's have contirmed thc'ir judg¬ 
ment. W e look with admiration on the founder of 
th(' Kuropt'an ascendancy in India, to wdiose genius the 
mighty changes which are now' working in Asia ow'e 
their iK'ing ; tlu' first who made an (extensive use of dis¬ 
ciplined sepoys ; the first wlio tpiitted the ])orts on the 
sea and marched an army into the lu'art of the conti- 
iK'iit ; tlu' (irst, above all, who discoven'd the illusion 
ol tlu' Mogul greatness, and tin'iu'd to his own pnrpose.s 
‘ l)ui>k'ix, Ill. ■ Oriin.'; IHieleix. 
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t]u‘ awe witli which weaker minds still ren-ard(Hl that 
<;i^'aiitie phantom. 

His many <»Teat (jvialitics w(‘re not without, alloy. 
Tliouyii fviv from any act of atrocity, he sIiowcmI in 
liis official conduct a total disreyai’d of th(‘ principles 
of morality and piildic law, with an iiisineia-ity and 
lo\'(‘ of artifice d(‘yTadiny' evaai to ii character l(‘ss ele¬ 
vated than his. It is said l)y Orme that. Iu‘could not, 
]>res('rv(* his (‘oolni'ss when in t.h(‘ tumult ot* instant 
daiiii'cr, hut this (hdlciciicv (if it can In' hi'ru'Vi'd) 
was amplycom])('nsat(‘d hvthe coiiraye with which he 
cont(an])lated dany(‘i*s of otlaa’ dc>criplions at wlii(‘h tliii 
stoutest soldic'i* miy’ht ha\'e ti*(‘ml)l(*d.'’ 

Hy his accounts wdiich h(‘ deliv(‘i*(‘d to M. (iodcluai, 
it appeared that he had (‘xpiaided lor tla^ ])ul)lic 
;»()(),000/. niori' than he liad r(‘ccived. ddu'si^ lunds 
wen; sup])li(‘d fn)m his juavate fortune, or trom loans on 
liis p(‘rsona1 crc'tlit. Tin; re])aym(;nt was hasely withheM 
hy the (ompnny ; his stawices W(‘re lorgotttm ))y tlu* 
Crown. Th(‘ most li(‘ could obtain Avas a prote(‘tion 
from the k‘yal claims of his cn'ditors, and, after niiu; 
y(airs of solieitinit and of litigation, Ik; died^ ti mcanor- 
ahle example of the ingj*atitud(; ol‘ a court and nation 
to wdjose i^lory his wdiole life liad hecn devoted. 

About the same tine* Lawr(‘nc(‘ (juitt(‘d dh*ichino- 
])oly, leaving Captain Kilpatrick in command of the 
‘garrison. 

M. Godeheii and Mr. Saunders niadi; so <''ood a 
use of the tinu' li'ranted fin* a sus])<*nsion ol arms, that 
heforc; the. (md of the year tliey liad conu; to a. settlc- 
nuait, as far as tlieir pow ers allowed, and on January 11, 
177)5, Avdien the suspension expired, th(‘y puhlished a 


‘ r)u|tleix, Aj peiulici’s. For Orme’s osiiuiuie of Diii>loix’8 clifu-actor, 
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('HAP. provisional trenty, to tak(‘ ifapprove*! l>y tlic two 
. tiovernnuMits in l'jin>p(*, imd ;i triifv to 1x3 obs<‘rved until 
tli(‘ d(3cision of both ihcir (lowniiiKaits was received. 

The tcriiis oFiIk! treaty w(a-(' that two Goinpanics 
should n'lioiiiKH^ III! M«KH-ish ‘ <»’overiiinent and diu^’nity, 
and should n(‘V(‘r inlrrlbiv in tin* disputes of native 
st;it(‘s ; and that all ])la(*es in their possession not 
sp(‘ei(ied in the InNat.y should be yivc'U up to tlio 
Moors. In 'ranjor(‘ tla* l^ne^lish were* to redain Devi 
(Vdii, and the. hriaieh (’ari(‘;iL In tii(‘ Garnaiie tlie 
l']nL 3 ‘lisli wen‘ to ixdaiii Madras and Fort St. David, 
and th(‘ French Fondieherry, with a tiaadtory e(nial 
to that of lh(‘ otli(‘r two. 

In tla‘ Noi’thern Sircars tli(‘ IDhuicIi had tint option 
of retaining Masnlipatain and g'iviny up Divy to the 
Fnylish, or keeping; Divy an<l ,e:ivini;- ii]) Masnlipatain. 
In the oilaa- northern distriids each party was to have 
an e((ual niiinber of fa(‘,iori(‘s at spots lixed in the 
treaty. W hile'. tlu‘ treatv reniaiiu'd under reference', 
neithe'r nation was to procure any nenv yrant oi* ee'ssion. 
The' old fortllleations e)f their estahlishments wviv to he 
ke‘|)t from 1‘alliny into de‘eay. l)Ut no lu'^v one's were'to be* 
ere'ctevl. The' indemnitie's due' to eae'h natle)n for the 
e'xpe'iise's e)f the war we'fe te) he selth'd in the ele'finitive^ 
tivat}'. 

'I he* truee* provi<le‘d that until a decision on the tre'aty 
was reeviveel fre)m Fiire)pe, the kreiicb and Flnglish 
should not act against e'aedi e)th('r as principals or auxi¬ 
liaries ; that tlu'v slu>uld restrain tlu'ir native allies 
from e*arrvini»' e)n liostilitie's against e'aedi othew, and 
that be)tli natie^ns sheudd unite against any of tliean, or 
any other poweT that sliemld disturb the' public tran- 
e|uiHity. Fre'e* ce)mmuuie'atiou for troops and mer- 
' IMalioiiu'tun, bte ante, i>. 7, lU'ti'. Ki'.[ 
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oliaiulise was to 1)0 allowod tliroui;lu)ut tlio Caniatio : 
(*<)imnissari(‘s to bo a])))oiiil(‘(l to y(‘ltlo dispiitc^s In't wot^ii 
tbo nations. All tbo lb)^*lish ]>risonors, and an otjual 
nnnibor of tlio Kronoli, Nvoro to Ik‘ relt'asod. Ily this 
last artiolo the Kny'lish rotaiii(‘d (inO ])risonors. lint 
tlu' tiTi’itory in tlioir possession* was only vahu'd at 
i0(),0t)()/. annual rovciiuo, wliih* tljat left to tlic' Fronol) 
anioiinh'd to Soo^OOO/. 

If M. lhi])l(‘ix liad \)vv\\ ])ro]H‘rly sn])port(Hl from tin; 
first, it is ]i()t iinprobabh; that ho Avoiild have plaot'd 
his nation in the jiosilion sino(‘ ()eciipi(‘d by tlu; Itn^lish, 
and would have nnuio i;'ood Ins t hroat to rodiua; Madras 
and (nloutta to their original staU; ()f fishing towns, 
lint boforo this Iruoo was conoliided th(‘ ])ros])octs ol’tho 
[)arti(‘s had iiiatcrially altered, d'ho Ihiglish troops had 
ac(juirod a groat ooiilidenee in tlnar own superiority. 
They had also many good oilicers ; while, (‘xcejit liussy, 
the Freneh had none of merit. M. Dupleix changtal the 
eoinmander of his held force six tinu's in two years ; a 
ju'oof of the deli'ot alluded to, and not the way to 
rcniove it. The i^nglish, or Mohammed Ali, had 
nominal possession of almost the wlioh^ (liriiatie, while; 
the Kreiieh w(*re em])loyed in the remote dominions of 
the viceroy, and were there eiidangere<l hy internal dis> 
eoutents and powaaTul foreign enemies. 

M. Godeheu and Mr. Saunders left India as soon 
as they had aceoinjilished their task of peacemaking. 

The Dahvai of Mysore refused to be bound by a 
tiuee to wbieli lie liad never consented. He hi*st en¬ 
deavoured, by the offer of an immense bril)e, to induce 
M. de Saussay, the Jn-ench officer at d'richinojioly, to 
leave him to tarry on hostilities, and afterwards re- 
tuHied to his old ])lans of getting jiossession of the 
town by intrigues with the garrison, hut M. de Saussay, 
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with tliesaiiie s|)irit: (‘>1'lioiioni’:is hpfoiv, ; 4 ’nv(‘ iiniiUHliate 
iiolicF of* his plots to Captain l\ih'-itrick. At length 
iKAVs n^arhed him that his country 'w.is invaded at once 
by the Peshwa and Sahlhat dang, (\acli of wlioni came 
to claim tribiilr on his own acconnl, on wliicli lie broke 
up his camp and n'lnriKMl to his own conntry at’U'r a 
limitless labour ol’ upwards ol’ three year>. lb* madc^ 
ovei* the island of Seriiigham to tlu* l iaaieli, with wliom 
h(‘ kept i.p his alhane(‘ notwithstanding his retlaait from 
tile ('arnatie. 

So little had the English appr(‘hend(‘d Ifom tlie 
unassisted attacks o(‘ tin* Ikdwfii, that almost imme¬ 
diately aller tin* proelamati(m ot“ the trmay they had 
allowc'il the greatrr part of their field force at d'ricliino- 
[)oly to march with Malifu'/ Khan, the nabob’s lii’otluT, 
to reduce the eoijntrit‘s ol‘ Madura and Tiniv(‘lly. ddie 
Imigllsh loi’(‘c consisted of oOt) Ktiropiams and 2,000 
natives, und('i- the command of a Liiaitenant-Colonel 
Heron w1h» had just arriw'd IVoiii Kurope, a man not 
wanting in courage, but as (K'siitiite of ai>ilily as of 
honour. Madura was still in thc^ liands of tlK‘ olli(*er 
Avho had revoltiMl in iTol, and lell without ()p[)osition. 
'rinivelly was afterwards (»eeiipi('d with (Mpial ease. 
The principal duty remaining was to hwy the. ari’cars of 
tribute from the \arious Poligfirs, or hill cliiefs, of the 
country. These* are the luNids of forest tribes, compre- 
lumded under the name of Coieri, and resembling tliat 
class of the aborigines iii otlua* parts of India. They 
livc^ l)y plunder, and an* iamous for the secn*cy of tlieir 
night attacks. l!y day they creep tdong tlie woods 
witli a spear (*iglite(‘n or twenty fei't long trailing on 
the ground, and rush out on their enemy as he is 
marching otf his guard, or harass him with tireanns 
and missiles from under cover, taking all the advantages 
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wliicli a woody and rocky country iiirords to a iiiinklc 
hod\^ and (ninninn' head. 

Some ot th(‘so (I’ilnis ])aid tlieir trihiiti! voluntarily 
and some by eom|mlsion, but sueli was tlu‘ eorr(t|)tion 
oC Heron liimseK', and the liecmlious eoiidiiet ot his men, 
infc'eied by his (‘xanij)l(‘, that all ekisses weiH‘ iiniUvl in 
lialivd ot th(* invaders and in desire to I’ewmyi' the 
injuri(‘s and insidts tlu'y had siili'ertMl. Ib ron’s ibree 
was at leiiR'tli reealliMl l)y the Madras tuoaammeiit, but 
bel’ore it reached d'rieliiiio|)oly it liad to pass throuRii a 
lony and iiari’ow delih' with ste(‘]) sides clothed with 
tJiick woods. ller(‘ tlu' Holerisliad (^oiua^aled th(‘ms(‘lv(‘s 
to await the arrival of tine detaclinamt. Ilei'on, thoujy’h 
apprised of th(;ii’ (h'siyn, faikd to |)rorit l)y tlu; warniji<»’; 
a portion of his line, wiili tlu* bayy'ai;'(‘ and ja-aryiiard, 
liavini;- been sto])ped by the breakiiii!;down of a liniibril, 
he allowed it to l)e s(‘parate<l from the rest of tlieeoliimn, 
which pursued its march w'itliout attxmdinj;^ to tlui acci¬ 
dent. The Ooleris remained ])erfectly (pii(‘t until the 
main bo(ly wais out of si^i;ht and hcairine;, when they 
started at once from tlu* woods, and rushed on the rear- 
;Lt’uard Avith horrible sereains and yells. Though re¬ 
pulsed on tlie attack, they (‘ontinued to annoy the ti*ooj>s 
irom under cover with arroAvs, matchlocks, j’ock(‘ts, 
javelins, and pik(‘s. At length, afUT a momentary lull, 
the whole body made a rush at the bai;'i>’a<>’(‘, stabbing 
the cattle with their long s])ears, and sparing neither 
ace nor sex among the folloAvers. The terrified crowd, 
driven back on the figliling men, prevented tlieir using 
th(*ir arms in their defence, and the oificer commanding 
liad some difficulty in extricating them from the defihg 
with the loss of all tlw biiggage and great jiart of the 
stores of the army. They reached Tricliinopoly on 
dune b, wlum Colonel Heron was brought to trial 
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and disiniss(‘(l tin* .service liy llie sentence of a court 
niarlial. 

Notwltlisluiidiiic' tliis disoTac(‘fiil iennination of the 
cain])aiiz'!i, MalifViz I\Ii;ln nanaiiK*)! in possession of the 
op(‘n part oC tlo' two provinc(‘s, and prol)al)ly continued 
to r(‘C(‘iv(‘ soiiio portion oftlio lri])iit(* i’roin tli(‘ Polijjfars. 
Il(‘ was siippoi*t(‘d hv a d(‘(achnicnt of l.tXK) Ihii^lisli 
s(‘poys iiiidn* tlic coimiiand of a native olticcr. Tlie 
norllicrn par! otilo* ('ai'iialie. t lioii^li not in r(‘Volt, wais 
far Iron) Ixany in p(a*lrol oh(‘(1icncc ; tlic nalioh liiniself, 
accoiiipani(‘(| hy a lirilisli d(‘tacliincnt, now niarchedfroin 
Tricliinopoly for tlu* purpose of* ivsIoriiiL;' it to order. 
Ih' fli’sl wi'iit to Areot, Avliieli lie had not Aisit(‘d since 
the death of NVisir daily, and made his (‘iitry in yreat 
pomp, lie tluai repaired to Madras, and after some 
diseiissions Avith th(‘ tioverimr, Ik* yranted assiyninents 
on (Ik* i\‘\ein!e for tin* yradiial jiavmeiit of Ids debt to 
till* ('oinpany, and as Ik* still reipdred assistaneii ayainst 
some roliyirsin the north, it was si‘tth‘d that wliatever 
tribute wa^ r(‘eover(*d (Vom them sliould Ik* eipially 
dividi'd. A memher of eoiineil aeeompani(‘(l tlie camp, 
to eoiKH'i’t iiuains for eondiietiny this alfair and siieli 
o(h(‘i’s as miyht arisi*. 

)\ hen tlie monsoon dreAv near. Admiral AVatson 
ix'tiri'd Avith his sipiadron, as Ik* had doiu* in the jireceding 
yt‘aiN to the coast of Malabar. 

When he reached rxinibay lu* found scA'eral ships, 
Avith a considerable body of troops arrived from Eng¬ 
land under the command of Colonel Clive. The troops 
Avere intendi‘d for an expt‘dition to the Deckan. 

Tlu‘ jirogress of M. liussy had exciti'd just alarm in 
Ibigland, and there si'cmed to be no Indter AAuiy of 
checking it than to assist the Marattas in their war 
against the viceroy. The plan Avas Avell conceived, 
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Riid tlio))oi]it forcoininencinij; it well elioseii, as Pxanbay 
Avas contiguous to tlie Maratta territoiy and witliin less 
than 2()() nii](‘s of Aurangabad. Pefore tli(* exiK‘dition 
reached India, the truce laid been concluded, and the 
(i()V(‘rnnu‘nt of Poinbay judged it necessary to sus])end 
this hostile* ()iK*ration. The (Jovernnu'nt of Madras 
took a ditrcr(‘nt view of the tcrins of the pacification, 
and strongly recommended proceeding with the original 
di'sign, ljut i)(‘fore this opinion Avas rec(‘i\'ed the (Jove'i’n- 
iiK'iit of l!oml)ay liad (‘inployed the troops on another 
enterprise in their own iK'ighbourhood. 

Tlie coast of M:dabar had been ceh'bralod from the* 
time of the* ancients for its |)iratical iidiabitauts. \Vli(‘n 
Sevaji took poss(‘ssioii of the (oncan, he (‘iiiployeMl tliis 
disposition of his n(*w subjects jigainst the Moguls and 
liis other enemi(*s. lie built forts all along the coast, 
and sent out fleets Avhich caj)tured v(‘ssels at sea and 
made descents on tlu; ])arts of the coast subje(*t to 
Jbjapiir. The forts were commanded ))y Marattas, and 
about twenty yc'ars after Sevaji’s death, tlui chief naval 
aiidmrity of the district was (Vnioji Angria. The 
contest l)etAVCcn Sevaji’s des(‘endants Avhich Ava-s raging 
at that period enabh‘d Angria to disiegard their 
authoi-ity, and althougli Ik* continued to])rof(*ss himself 
a servant of the state, he became in fact inde])endent, 
and ])lundercd on his oAvn acc'ount Avithoiit confining 
his depredations to the enemies of his nation. Ilis head 
st-ition, Oohiba, Avas Avithin less than twenty miles of 
Itombay, and he had f u'ts all down tlie coast of tlie 
Concan. lie used to send ont squadrons of eight or 
ten frigates of a peculiar construction, and firty or 
fifty galliots A\diich cairicd light guns and could row 
as Avell as sail. With these vessels crowded Avith 
men, he surrounded and overpoAvered single ships of 
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ciiAr. wliaievcii- size, and RViai on oii(‘ occasion destroyed a 
l)ntcli scjuadr n »>1’ iJiree men-o(-\var, taking one and 
burning the others. The. hh!ro|)(!an nations, thus 
harassed hy Angria, nnah* sevia'al strenuous l)ut 
nnsncc(‘.>sr(il attempts to put him down. 

The iim>t eoiisiderahle in wliiiT tin' Miiglisli engaged 
7\ i>, iTi'i. was an Jili:t< k hg land and sea on Ali Ikigh, near 
h’oliiha. It was made hy lour Kiiiy's sliips and sev('ral 
heloiigiiig lo th(' (’ompany, with a, land lorce and a 
train ol’ artillery Irom lloinl)ay, to wliich was united 
a Tortiigiiesi' .army nn<l(T the \ ici'roy ol‘ (i()a in 
person. TIk' (‘on(i‘d(a‘at(‘s wiax* repiils(‘d in an atteni])t 
to tak(‘ tlie place ))y (‘sealad(‘, ll'll out among tlieni- 
selves, and (inally gave* nj) tlii; (aiterpi’ise. 

d h(‘ Peshwa took advantage of some dissensions 
that, follow (m 1 tlie (h'atli of (Vinoji, and secured tlie 
siicci'ssioii (o one ol‘that nsiii'pc'r’s sons on condition 
A ll, <*1 ohedii'iice to the Maratta (io\(‘rinmaitThe chief 
thus set lip was dri\cn out after s(»mc yiau’s, and tlie 
l\‘shwa proposed to join with tie* Kiighsh in an attack 
on his hi’othei' who had (‘xpelhal him. The cxj)edition 
went on wad till tin* dcaith of tlie Peslnva compelled. 
llit‘ Marattas to withdraw. 

These' repeated liiilnres discouraged the Bombay 
(loverimu'nf, and brought it to believe', that Angria's 
strongholds ^\c‘re‘ impivgnable. 

d'lieir terror was first elissi])ated by Commodore 
dames, of the (mmpany’s marine' service, who was semt 
in ITod to co-eiperate witli a Maratta licet and army in 
an attack ein Se've'rmlriig, but was spe'cially instructed 
to coniine his operatiems to the sea anel not risk his 
ships by ap])roaehing any of the forts. James had 
only a forty-foiir-gnn sliip, a ketch of sixteen guns, 

'■ Voi. ii. oao. 
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niid two I)omi)-vo,ss(‘ls, liinliiii;* tlic M:iratta iUvt 
useless, and tlio army littlt* beltia*, lie took tlu* re- 
s]Maisil,)ility of atta(‘kini( Sinerndnii;* liimsi^lf, and l)v a 
seven* eannonade and homhardment, wliieli liie.kily set 
iliv to the lints of the soldiers and lih'w up a iuai;’a//me, 
he eoiiip(‘lled tin* i>;ai*rison to siir.“(alder, and tVi^’hti'iKMl 
Anu'ria’s othei’ u'ow'rnors into the (‘vaeiiation of sniiu' 
places of h'ss eons(‘([ii(‘ne(‘. Ih* rcdarrned to lioinbay 
for the monsoon, and by tlu* time tlu^ si'ason was 
ayain o|)eii(‘d, the (iovernim'iit found ils(‘lf so str(‘ii<;’th- 
(‘iied by the arrival of (live’s (h'taehmeiil and th(‘ 
tle('t under Admiral Watson, that tla^y r(‘solv(‘d to 
b(‘si('^'(‘ (dmria (or \ ijcadrfii;'), which was now Anyria’s 
resid(M)e(‘and his elnel’arsiaiah ddi(' hhiLdish had bi*en 
twice, defeated in attempts on thisplac'c in foriiK'i* times, 
and wen* cautions in atta(‘kin!L!,' it (‘ven wit.li the pn^sent 
f»'reat force. The expcMlition eonsist(*d of fonrtiH'ii ves8(‘ls, 
ol’ w]ii(di tlin'c were of the line and one a. firty-fonr, 
with 800 Enropc'ans and l.OOty sepoys umha* ('live. 

When t.h(‘y rc‘aeluMl (iluTia, they found the iMaratta 
army had already aiTivv'd, aiter reducing most of 
Angria’s othei* jilaces. 

As soon as the English licet appeared, Tillaji 
Angria, t hen bead of tEe family, n^paired to the Maiailta 
camp, in the liopes of obtaining tolerable terms from 
his countrymen, l)ut the eonnnander immediately made 
him prisoner, and comp(.*lled liim to give an order for 
the surrender of the fort to tlie IVsliwa. The JAiglish, 
wlio liad already agreed to divide the pro[)erty in the 
place among themselves, were much dissatislled with 
tins jirocceding, by which they would have been an- 
tiei|)ated in their intended appropriation. To prevent 
>ts aeeomplisiiment, they sent ashore their land force, 
and distributed it in sucli a manner as to allow no 
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intercourse l)(;t\veeji tin; caiiip aii‘1 (lie ;;arrisoii. Gheria 
stands on a rock conn(‘cted by a slip of’sand witli the 
mainland, and prot(‘cts a lar^’c liarlioiir in Avliicli Angria’s 
flt'ct then lay. Tla* ships drew close ii]) to the ])]ace 
and conimcnciMi m furious caniionadc' and boiiibardinent. 
The Mara((,a g(MK‘ral, ])ei'ceiviiig (he (h'sigii of the 
iMiglisli lo e\cliid(‘ hinu end(‘a\ oiii'cmI by a gT(‘at bribe 
to induce* a ineinlxT of (la* lloiiibay Gouncil (who 
accomp;uii(‘d liic c.\|>ed!lion) losiispen<l tlieir operations, 
and afterwards t(‘nij)tx‘<l the* fuh'lity of ( /aj)|,ain Ibichanan, 
who conmiandiMl tlu! picket, by an offer of 8,000/. 
if Ik* would allow him with a party to ])ass into the 
l<)rl. I Jodi offers W(‘re r(‘j(‘cted with disdain ; tlie 
Ihiglisli prc'sstMl tiuMi* operations, and on the 13th 
the place surri'iidered. Tli(‘ fleet, together with two 
ships (one of forty guns) which wiu’e on the stocks, 
was burned during the attack. The English troo])8 
divided the capturc'd pro|)erty, amounting to 120,000/., 
among llu*mselv(‘s, n^serving nothing for their own 
(iova'rniiK'iit or their allies;' an<l the (Jovernnient of 
/lonibay took advantage of souk* evasions liy the 
Marattas of the terms agre(*d to at the time of tlie 
attack on 8everndrug, and insistcal on retaining Gheria, 

‘ Tlio si'lf-intm'st nliown l>y those otlicors in tlioir troatiaont of tlieir 
.illit'H (lid not inlluonoo their eonduet amoiif^^ thoiuselves. In settling tlio 
division of ])i'i/e'inonoy at lhind)ay, Clive was only assigned the share of 
a post eaptain. When tliis was eoininnideated to the military officers, 
they were otlended at the little regard shown to their profession in the 
person of their coimnander, and urged Clive to insist on a more suitable 
share. Adndral Watson, to avoid further irritation, agreed to make up 
(dive’s share to the amount demanded from his own jirize money. Wdien 
the division afterwards took place, ho sent him the re(juisite sum, but 
Clive immediately returned it, with wann acknowledgments, and an as¬ 
surance that, althougli ho had deemed it necessary for preserving unanimity 
to accpiiesee in the projiosal, he had never entertained a thought of 
profiting by the admiral’s disinterestedness. (Ives’s J'omfft ’; Lord 
C}}fr{< Eciih’urf hefoir the Commiitee of the JioHne (f Commons, 1772,- 
14ti). 
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wliicli they liad exi)ressly promised to give up to tlie 
Pesliwa. 

Tiilaji died iu conliiiement many years after. Some 
member of liis family liad l)eeii set u]) in his place by 
the Pesliwa, and enjoyed ])art of the possessions of the 
family, but no longer infested lb(‘ sejis as before.^ 

After this expedition, th(i fleet retunKul to Madras, 
aeeoinpanied l)y Clive and his force. Nothing very 
inalerinl Imd occurred in the Carnatic* since the truce, 
l)ut there had been disputes about the interpn-tation 
to b(* put on that convcaition whicdi at one time ran 
so high as to threaten a nau'wal of hostilitic^s. The 
aggression was chiefly on the part ol‘ the* Ihiglish ; the 
princi])al instance's were their attack on ]\la(lura and 
Tinivelly, which had at one' tinu' declared for Chanda. 
Siilieb, and which had iK'Vi'r rcrognisiul l\lohanim(‘d 
Ali, and an attempt to besiege Vh'lhh*, the capital of 
Idortezza Ali, whom the French still acknowledged as 
Nabob of the Carnatic. 

These diflc‘renc(‘s wen*. aeTommodated, but tho most 
irreconcilable difler(*nces n'lating to tlu; observance of 
the truce arose from the nature of M. Ihissy’s situation 
in the Deckan.’^ 

The occupation of’ the territory ceded in I)e(*enil)er 
17b3 did not ])rove a peaceful iindertaking, elfiar Ali 
Khan, the Mogul governor of part of the districts, and 
Vijei lliini luiz, a dependent zemindar of another 
l)ortion, combined to resist the entraiu'e of tlie new 
claimant. M. Moracin adroitly brought over Vijei 
Ihim l)y granting the farm of the whole of th(^ cc'ssions 
to liim, and fbifir Ali, thus deserted, called in the 

^ (irant Dufl’s the Marailaft, ii. 85 1)2. 8uo also Orinc, 

and Ives’s 

" Orine, i. ;}72. 
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IJcnir MnrattaH, of whom Jjinoji, llie son of liairuji, was 
now chief. Tlaise invaders, after ravaj>'ini»’ the country 
for some time, were driven out ))y M. Moraciii witli his 
small force of r(\<j^nlars j(aned to the troops of Vijei 
Ihim. flfdir 7\li, on this, tlinnv liimself on tlie vicc- 
I’ov’s ch'iiiciicy, was pardoiuu], and allow(‘d to retain a 
jae'iriii tht* I ppia* I)(‘ckan. 

niiriny this time M. Ihissy had lu'cn emplovmd 
ayaiiist the NaiL (or PoliyVir) of .\iniial, a wild tract 
in the soiidi-east of l>('r;lr inliahited ly forest tribes, 
but as soon as that duly was pcadbrnuM], lie set out for 
Masulipalaui, and arrived tJu're in duly 1 734 . Ihi 
loimd full oceiipation in reducing;' tlie half indepiaident 
/(‘iiiindars and levyiny'tribute on the hill chiefs, until, 
ill daiiuary 1733 , h(‘ was suiiiiiioikmI to join Salabat 
daily on an (wpinlition which he contem[)lated to recover 
his arrears of tributi* from Mysore. This design 
involv(‘(l jM. Ihissy in gnait ('iiibai’rassnK'iit. Tlui Ihija 
of Mysore was in elosc‘ alliaiicxi with the Krimch, and 
y(4 M. 1 Missy was bound by (iu‘ conditions on which 
lu' reci'ived the (a-ssioiis to assist the viceroy against 
all eiiemit^s. llis di'Nin* to jirescM’ve the re])utation of 
a faithful ally to the viceroy did not (as he says) 
allow him to Ik'sitate in joining his army, but he did 
so with the lii*m n'solution of |>reserviiig the sam(‘ re¬ 
putation with th(‘ lh‘ija of Mysonc^ His expedient was 
to injure the Mysoreans as little as he could, and to 
use all his intliieiice to hring about an Jiccommodation. 
His double game was disturbed by the obstinacy of 
the Mysonaans. Several of their forts only suirendered 
on tlu‘ appetirance of the l^Vencli ; others held out, and 
wer(‘ not taken wdthout bloodshed ; and wdien tlie 
invaders ajiproached Seringa])atam, the brother and 

‘ M rmoitr ptnir 5a. 
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(‘()ll(‘a^Mio of tlic Dalwjii, wlio ivsided iliFiv, announced 
Ids intention of (kdendinuf tlie jdace to tlie last. All 
this time M. Hussy continued Ids ('iidejivours to hriny 
about a peace, and enforced Ids ar^i»;uinents by tlu‘ 
rapidity witli which he uri>’ed on the opca’ations of the 
siet^e. It is prol)ahle lie would have takiai t:h(‘ town Iw 
assault in a f(‘W days, whcai tin* invasion of Mysore by 
the Peshwa broiiydit a iuav motive for tlie submission 
of the besieyed. M. Hussy enuai^vd to jirocure the 
R'trrat of the ^Marattas, if th(‘ Mysori'ans woidd satisfy 
the claims of Sidfdiat flany;' ; and th(‘ Myson^ajis, pi*(‘ss(H| 
on aJl sides, aii;r(‘C‘(l to pay aiavars to th(‘ amount of 
fifty-six lacs of rupees, ddds was exactly double th(‘ 
amount due at the iiiost liberal calculation, and a laryx' 
portion was rcxpdred to be paid imiiK'diatcly. Th(‘ 
jiayment could only be made by i^'ivine; up tlu* jewels 
and plat(‘ belonu'iny to tlu* raja (including’ the orna- 
nu'iits of his women), as well as the sanu' di'scrijition 
of [iroperty belon^’iny,' to the tciujiles ; hostages 
takcm for the second payment, most of whom died in 
|)l•i^on ; and iAI. Hussy sjieaks Avith more than usual 
complacency of the ajiplause and <>T*atitud(‘(‘Xpressc'd by 
both panics foi* this comaliatory arran^xanent.’ Hy 
this time the Marattas were in some nuxasure satialxal 
Avith plunder, and the fear of aquarix*! with the viccaxiy, 
added pei'hajis to souk* shan* of the nioni'y rx'ci'ived at 
Serini>'a])atam, induced the IVshwa to ix'tiix* to his own 
frontier.'^ 

The viceroy also returned to llc'idiirabad, where he 
ari'ived in duly ITod. 

The attack on Mysore ly the Kivncli was contiairy 

‘ Memouc junir 54. The iiccouiit of his proceedings is from 

Cirne, i. 40.‘{, and AVilks, i. lUlt 

^ Orme, i. 404, and for ilie pecuniary jayinent (irant Luff, ii. 00, 
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to tlic Spirit of tlic tnia‘, and it so imicli alariiHul the 
Madras (Joveriiinent that tliey called in the tro()])s from 
Madura (as has heeii stated) for the defence of tludr 
own possessions. When they remonstrated with ^[. 
de Leyrit, the f'rencli (Jovernor, they were told that 
the truc(‘ did not stij)idat(^ for the recall of M. Hussy, 
an<I in fact was oidy intended to provide for the 
traiKpiillity of lh(‘ provine(M)f Areot. The time ,' C0u 
came when this view of the <piestion was favourable to 
tli(‘ interests of th(‘ Itni^Tsh, and the (iovernmeiit of 
Madras made it their ehi(d‘ ar<^ument in the discussion 
with that of Homhay, whcllier the troops siait from 
hji<j;land under Clive could justly he employed in the 
Ih'ckaii duriim* the (‘xistence of the truce. Hut thoim’h 
th(i (‘xemption of the French army in the Deckan trom 
th(‘ truce was insisted on at dilferent times by both 
j)arti('s, it is dillicult to (ind the least j^'roiind ha’ tla^ 
position. No e.\ce])tion is made in its favour in the 
truc(‘, aiel the trc'aty plainly (extends to it, since* it 
assio’iis an e(|ual number of factories to the f’rench 
and lhie,iish in tin* A’ortlu'rn Sircars, tlu! Avliole of 
whic'h were at this time in exclusive possession of tlie 
Frc*neh. 

In lu'bruary IToo, Sahibat flane;’ and M. Hussy 
march(!d ai^ainst the Nabob of Shahinir (or Savanore) 
oiK! of the three Ha tan nabobs, who had ju’obably bee'ii 
left unmoh‘st(‘d after the death of Mozaffer Jang, and 
now alleeted independ(‘nce. His country is detached 
from that of the twx) other nabobs, and lies near the 
southern frontier of the Marattas, about 2(10 miles 
from Hiina. Monir Hao’s fort of Guti lies 150 miles 
east of Shahniir, but Ids original seat of Sdndiir is 
about half-way In'tw^een those }>laees. About the time 
when the viceroy marched against the Naliob of 
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Sliilliriiir, tlie Pesliwa IViluji luio moved from Piina to 
reduce Morar Kao ; and as neitlicr of the refractory 
cliiefs was witliout apprelicjision on liis own account 
from ti](‘ enemy of the oilier, tliey formed a (‘lose 
connection, and Morar Kao tlir(‘W liimscdf with a select 
))ody of troops into tlui town of Slifdiniir. 

The viceroy and the Keshwa, on th(‘ oth(‘r hand, 
united tlieir annii's, and sup])ort(‘(l as they wvvc hy llie 
hn'iicli, must soon have made themselvTs mast('rs of 
tlie place. Uut Morar loio had a cdaiin for ahout 
Io0,0(H)/. on the Kremdi (iovi'miiuait, and had oftcui 
applied for it to tlie (ouncil at KondI(‘h(u*ry in a tom; of 
menace wliich made' th(‘m very anxious that it should he 
S('ttl(?d. lie now otlercd to cancel this dcTt ii* M. Ihissy 
would obtain for him the protection, or at h'.ast the 
neutrality, of the ^dcel•oy. l>ussy clos(‘d with IIk^ oiler, 
and the bonds W(‘re de])osit(Ml with a common i'rieiid. 
On the other hand (says M. Ihissy), IVilaji Itao 
ap])ealed to the 1‘aith of treaties and his alliance, with (he 
Kreiieli nation: it was nc'cessarylo stTve one jiarty in 
affcctine to serve the other, while the vic(U*oy (hy 
whom M. Ihissy was subsidis(‘d) wished that no siawicc 
should he done to citluT.^ The Ixddnc'ss with Avhich 
M. Kussy nianagx'd tliesc; condictine; ene;ag'cnients would 
have been admirable in an honi'st caustx Instead of re- 
tauliiyjj hostilities, he |)ush(‘d them on with th(‘ i^Tcaitest 
viynmr, and (exulted when he saw the si(\i(e of Sluihniir 
about to open, and all parties reduced to de])(‘Jidence on 
his military skill and resources, lie was tlum chosen 
arbiter by all; he dictated the conditions of th(,‘ peace, 

^ ‘ D’un autre cote, Ualajfrao reclaui(»it la foi dus traiti-H et Talliancc do 
la nation Fraiieaise. * 11 falloit servir Tnii ct adecter do Korvir rjiutro. 

vuoB du dojUar ttuient do no borvir aucun doH denx.’ (Mnnohr^ 
57.) 
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iuh] it WJLS coiicIikIimI (sny.s lie), to llic j»lory of tlip 
French iiaiiK* and tlu! satisfaction of all parties.'’ 

'I'liis satisfaction was not (piite so geiKTal as 
M. Ihissy (lescri)H,‘s it, and an o])posite feeling al¬ 
most imiiK'diatrly 1 (m 1 to a rupture of the French 
coniH^efioii with tin* viceroy. 

Shill) Xiiwii/ Kliiin liad Avatched tli'! whole of tin* 
|n*cceding neg<)tiati(uis, hut jihstained from all inter- 
leJ’cn(*(\ jmd sji .v with pitsasnre M. Ihissy involving him¬ 
self in t)‘;msiietions which must desti’oy all reliiima! on 
his (id(‘li{y. Xot huig* hefon* the present campaign, M. 
Ihissy had nndi'rt.aki'n to exert his irri'sistihle inllnence 
in |u*oeuring’ the governm(*nt. ot* Ihirhiinpiir lor one of 
the hVi-neh ('ompanv’s creditors on his renovineing liis 
(h'hl ol 12,01)0/. or lo,000/. M. Ihissy (ijs lic' truly 
oh.sel’ve^) might h:iv(‘ sold (his pa1ron;ige on Ids OAvn 
jiceoimt, and the use lu' made of it was a j)roof of his 
public /ciil ; hut, admitting the most ])ei*fect pei'sonal 
integrity on his pjul, he had many parties to (‘(Uiciliate 
for his nation, and it is not to he siippoM'd that all his 
native agi-nls wc're ,as disinterested as himself. A\ e may 
lhei‘e(oi\‘ iujagim* how hiirdensome his ascendancy Avas 
to the ministei*, and liow' gcmu'al must ha\e hcen the 
hati'i'd horiK' to him hy all Avho loolo'd to promotion 
from the court. A strong party Avas thus formed 
against tlie Fnajch, the real licads of Avhich Avere 
Shah Xawaz Khan and flfiiir Mi Khan, the displaced 
governor of the Northern Sircars. l>y their means the 
viceroy Avas inipressi'd Avith a conviction that his 
inten‘sts hotli in the l)cckan and the Carnatic aavtc 
sacritici'd to tlu' se])arate vicAvs ol‘ the Fnaicli, and lu‘ 
Avas induced to give his consent to tht* removal of tJic 
troops of that nation from his service. Falaji Avas also 
' Mt'moiir, 57 - 
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npj)lic(l to for iissi.staiice in cxpellinii,’ tlirsc iniiMidors 
from the l)eckan, and j(^yfiilly aj^TC'ed to a iiK'asure 
wdiicli would liave li'ft the viceroy at his inercy. IK‘ 
even entertained hopes of eni;’aii;inii; the dismissed 
French to take s(‘rvice in liis own army. 

After this co-operation had Ikh^i settled, and tla' 
additional ju’ccantion of assassinalini;* M. Ihissy ha<l 
hecii considered and laid aside, the dismission of tlu! 
FreiK'h Avas aniioiinciMl to thian, tovcilua- with an ordei* 
for their immediate d(‘])artiire from th(‘ vic.ei*oy’s terri¬ 
tories. M. 1 hissy, though aslonish(‘d at this siid<lei) i’(‘- 
voliition, took a calm \'iew' of his situation. Tliri'at^au'd 
hy so great a foi‘c(‘, ami at such a distance from his i\'- 
sourcc's, h(‘ saw^ that his only sali* cours(‘ was to \'i('ld to 
circumstances and to wait for souk; (’avoiu’ahlo (‘hang(‘. 
lie thei'erore aflected I’eady ac(jui(‘scen(*e, and marcFed 
off \vith liis army. pi'ollisscMlIy for .Masulipatam. He had 
been ])romised in the \ iccroy’s jiame to he alloW(‘,d to 
retire'unmolested, hut I'ound himse'll* followed hy a body 
of (),000 Marattas he'longing to the' viceroy’s jfigird/ns 
of that nation,'’ and as the ze'inindars of the country 
were oi’dered to o))stru(‘t his jiassage, lie was harassc'd 
during the Avliole of a month’s marcli wliicli lie wais 
obliged to make before' he fmndaford oec'r the Kishna. 
A greater elanger now aw'aited him in the a|)proach oi‘ 
dahr Ali, wlu) had been eh'spatclu'd in pursuit of him 
with 25,000 horse and foot, and Avho came uj) just as he' 
had crossed the Kishna. But the river rose soon al'ter the 

Orine supjxiscs these horse to have heeii the re.sJiwa’s, and sent hy 
Hfiiaji, from a liiyli chivalrous feeliii;^, to proteet Uussy’s rctical. Wilks 
helieves the fact, Imt tries to "iiid more prohalile motives. Uut liussy 
mentions no such alliti^i; on ilie contrary, he expressly states that Jlalajf 
joined in the confederacy against him ; and (Irani llnll, from the family 
names of the cliiefs, proves heyoiid douht that they were the viceroy’s 
jagi'rdars, tlie same who soon after attacked M. Bussy at Heidcrdbdd. 
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ior(l<‘<l, aij<l it was fiftECii days before Jafir 

.- Alic(Hil(l elb'ct his ])assay('. M. Ibissy’s force consisted 

of 200 European cavalry, (JOO European infantry, and 
5,000 Well-disciplined sepoys, with a wt'll-appointed train 
of arlillery. W ith such jiN>o|)s he could easily liave 
<I’aiiied ji hat tie any roi‘('(‘ that ('onld be brought 

aeain>l him, but there waa’c. still upwards of 200 miles 
of poor country bi'twraai him and Masulipatanr, and it 
waadd be easy (br th(‘ enemy to cut off his ])rovisions, 
which already beyan to fail. This last circumstance, and 
the want of* momy to pay the tia)ops, piaMliiced sick¬ 
ness amony' the hiii’opeans and diseontrait and desertion 
aniony llu' s('po\’''^- th<‘whoh'it appearred to M. 

Hussy to be the na^st prudent coui‘se to prosecutt* his 
reliaait- no further, but to adopt the l)old measure of 
sci/iny on I h'idei’abad, and standing on th(‘dedensive in 
the viec'foy’s own capital. lie eiicamjred iiear that 
city in tin* mi<I<lle (dMiine, ami as the i»’:iri’ison was too 
weak to resist him, lu‘ was allow('d a friendly communi- 
eallon with th(' town, and eiiabhsl to I'aise som(‘ money 
amony' the banker’s to reli(‘V(' his imnuHliate wants. J)ut 
the yovi'rnor was son in-law' to rbllir* Ali, and animated 
with the same hostility to the hur’opeaii intimders. All 
danyer* Irom him was i\‘mov(‘d by his assassination at 
an int(‘r*\ iew' with liirnii Ivhfin, one' of i\I. Hussy’sjrrin- 
cipal inter-pi’ctei’s ; IJi'tmi Khfm was killed on the same 
occasion, aird tin* whoK‘ catastrojrhe is asci’ibed byOrmtJ 
to a sudden (piarrvl. It is alleged with much greater pro- 
Irability ly a tiative historian '* to have been the contriv¬ 
ance of Ileider fbrng, M. lUissy’s Diwiin, wlio sent four 
assassins to the conference unknown to the imfortu- 
nate inlerpi’i'ter, on whom this act of perfidy wnis 
avenged. Aftc'r this M. Hussy rt*ma.ined master of the 
' Tianslatcd in Hullingl)eiTy’a i/t.s/oriy <»/ ^izdm AU Khan, 4, 
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town. 'Flic next event of consequence was the arrival chap. 
of the Maratta Avliose nuiuhers were new 

doubled. They summoned Bussy to n’ive up such (>(’ 

Ills <i;un8 as ))(‘lon<i^ed to the viceroy, toyetlier with th(‘ 
emblems of his Mo^ul dii>;nities. On tlu‘S(‘ conditions 
tiny ])roit)ised to allow him to pnw'cd to ^lasulij^atam. 

Dussy reject(‘d their demand, and souk* siicc(‘ss against 
a nvonnoitring ]>arty liaving encouragt'd th(Mu to rais(‘ 
tlaar txa'iiis, ht^ bi’oke oil all iu‘gotiation and thought 
oidy of defence. He occu[)ied th(‘ garden of the, last 
king of (Jolconda, an c‘Xt(‘nsiv(! eiK'losure Avith high 
walls, containing a larg(‘ i‘(‘s(a*voir of watei*, and 
palaces nhicli aflorded (juarOa's for llu' troops. It, was 
separate(l from the city ly th(‘ river Miisi, Iml, M. Ihissy 
stationed a strong pai‘iy at a lu'ar ])oint within tla? (hy 
walls, in an ancient and substantial building, the 
terrace of which was so solid as to allow four ei<’’lit('en- 

n 

poumhu's to b(‘ nionnti'd on it. At th(‘ sam(‘ tim(‘ lie 
sc^ized on all the viceroy’s inagaziiu's, and removed the 
cannon from th(‘ walls to liis own (piarters. 

At Icngtl) Jiilir Ali came up, and Jiis tirst design 
was to attack the city, Imt M. Ibissy inonntiul some 
guns of small calibre on the terrace of an archway that 
overlooked the town, and not only threatened to can¬ 
nonade the surrounding houses, but to set (ire to the 
whole if any attenqit was made by the viceroy's ti’oops 
to jiass the gates. This menace succ(‘eded ; tla* attack 
on the town was given up, and the operations continued 
m the open country by a succession of sur])ris(‘s, skir¬ 
mishes, and field actions at wliicli the romanti(! adven¬ 
tures of Triehinopoly seem to be renewed. 

A great ch^^nge to<‘k place in M. Bussy’s situation 
wlicn 4,000 sepoys in the viceroy’s s(irvice arrived in 
Jiifir Ali’s camp. They were raised, disciplinetl, and 
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coinniandcid by Mozaftcr Khan, a native officer of French 
sepoyB who had j^’Diie ov(t to the IMsliwa in 1751, and 
had since successively transferred liis services and tliose 
of his (‘orps to the loija of Myson^, tlie Nabob of 
Shahmir, and after tlui (piarn'l with the Ih’cncli, to the 
viccM’oy. He still relaiiu‘d ii;reat intiuence witli the 
Fr(Ui(h se])ovs, and had k(‘pt up a corrcsjjondiaiee with 
solium of their ollicers. On tla* V(‘ry day of his arrival 
iK'ar lli'ider/ihad, a, whoh* company went out on pre¬ 
tence <»f (‘Xt'i'cisinn’, and inai‘che(l straiydit witli 
slioiihhav'd arms to his camp; and a cfaitiniiance of his 
intii^'iK's, joiiu‘<l to tlu* ])r(‘vious distress and discontent 
(►I’the s(‘povs, produc(‘d a spirit of defection of tlie most 
alarmiiii»' character. Th(‘ knowl(‘dL;e of this feelingem- 
boldi'iietl (he Moguls, and determined M. Hussy to keep 
within his walls until he shouhl be joined by reinforce¬ 
ments which W(‘i*e now n(‘ar at hand, lie had earnestly 
applied (bi* additional troops from the timi! of his march 
from Shahinii*, and had lik(‘wise employed the French 
agent at Snrat to (‘iitertain t>()0 Ai‘ahs and Abyssiiiians 
(‘or his serviece ddie lath'.r body w'as destroyed by the 
vicero\'’s troops while on its way to join him, but a force 
of ISO lhn‘op(‘aus and 1,100 sepoys, with elev^en jiieces 
of' cannon, from Fondi(di(‘rry and Masulipatam, were 
ass(‘mbled at the latOa* jdace and marched about the 
end of rliily, under the command of M. Law. On 
Aimaist 10 this detachment had arrived within lifteen 

o 

l(‘agu(‘s of Heiderabad, and on the lltli they renewed 
their march through a, woody and roidvy country which 
oblio'ed them to narrow their front and confine them- 

o 

selves to the beaten road. While advancing in this 
manner, they perceived signs of the approach of an 
enemy. Sixteen thousand horse (12,000 of whom were 
Maratta jagirdars), and 10,000 infantry commanded by 
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MozafTc.T Klij'ni, lind been sent out to intercept; tliein, 
and it was their parties wliicli W(a*e now descried. The 
advanced iifnard of tlic Frencli consisted of 100 sepoys, 
coniinanded l)y a native officer named Mahmiid Klian. 
lie no sooner came in si^lit of the eneiu}^ than lie 
(|iiiclvened liis pace as if impatient to ene^a^e tliem, and 
was soon seen to join tlieir ranks and unite in tlie attack 
on liis old masters. Nothinn'of much conseipience was 
attem])ted dinhie;'tlie rest of tliat day. Next mornino-the 
French found tlie enemy in ])Ossession of a village which 
they [iroceeded to attack. Flu* Avlioh^ of the enemy’s 
cavalry surrounded them, and presentc'd a. veay tlireaten- 
init aspect to troops about to 1x3 en^i''aij;ed in front. Ibit 
M. Fussy liad ojiened a myotiation witli tlie two <»'reatest 
of the Maratta jagirdfirs. lie had had a secret inter¬ 
view wMi them tlie night before they marched, and, by 
means not ascertained, jirevailed on tluan to jiromise 
that they would not act against the detacliment liirtluT 
than was required to save appearances. Favoured by 
tliis understanding, the Ih’ench carried tlie village and 
halted there for the rest of the day. Fut that jiart of 
the cavalry whicli remained faithful to its duty had in 
the meantime attacked their ba<^n’au“c and seiz(‘d oi* 
dispersed the oxen liy which it was cari'ied. In conse¬ 
quence of this misfortune, the French lost all tlieir pro- 
viMons and were obliged to kill some of the draught 
liullocks of their artillery before they could get a meal. 
They marched at night, and before morning made out 
liiUicn miles to Meliapiir. The road was ])eculiarly 
iliffieult, and they ^vere harassiHl by the infiintry during 
the whole march, so that, although they had sustained 
scarcely any lo.ss, tlicy were fatigued and exhausted by 
the time they reached Meliajiiir. At this village they 
halted to refresh, but the leisure thus afforded left time 
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for gloomy reflections. The loss of tlieir baggage ; tlie 
uiiei'rtain attaelinient of tlieir se})oys ; the difficulty of 
the country \vlii(*h tliey Iiad still to ti'averse, and the 
neighbourhood of the (‘luany’s main body indicated by 
th(‘ incn^asiiig mimlMT of their opponents, dislieart- 
(aied both men and otlic(‘rs. They thouglit it im- 
possibh' to proceed unless assist(‘<l from Ileiderjibiid, 
and ])r(‘vail(‘'l on M. Law to represcait their danger to 
i\I. I Suss v. 

]\I. ISiissy had that day made' a diversion in tluar 
iavonr by a partial attack on th(‘ grand camp made 
with liiiropeaiis alom*, but lt(‘ was afraid to divide his 
force in presiait circumstances or to trust his sepoys 
in the neighbourhood of Mozaller Kluiu. He 
lU'ver showed grea((‘r decision than in this critical 
juncture, lie sent positive ordiTs in tlie King’s name to 
M. Law to march at all events on the reci'ipt of his 
h'lter, and la* crossed tlu' Ttliisi with all tlK‘ troops he 
could trust, so as to alarm the enemy with the pros[)ect 
of a gi'iK'ral attack. 

M. Law had gained little rest for his troops by the 
halt at- Midiapiir, having been harassinl night and day,, 
by (lui attacks of the enemy. As soon as lie received 
M. Ihissy’s letter, h(‘ issued ordiTS for marching at 
nightfall. 1L‘ had a narrow defile to pass, wliicli was 
lined with scatt(*red infantry, and he wais assailed by 
tlui cavalry wherever there wtis an opening for them 
to charge. 11 is troops were thrown into some confu¬ 
sion, but their flanks were in some degree jwotccted 
by the defile, and, as tliey had no baggage, they con¬ 
tinued to move on at a rajdd pace. When they reached 
the mouth of the defile, they found twenty pieces of 
cannon drawn up to bear on them. They were, however, 
ilLpointed and ill-served, and were soon silenced by 
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tlie Freiicli artillery. In the open country tliey had 

to fear the charnus of the cavalry, but the backward- .. „ 

ness of the friendly jaijjirdars discoiirai!;ed the rest, 
and at five in the afternoon they reaelu'd Ileiatna|!;ar, 
within six miles of IleidcTfibad, after (if^hteeii hours 
of incessant inarching and fighting'. Here M. Ihissy 
sent a detachment to reinforce them, and what was still 
more acci'ptable, a su])ply of provisions ready dressed. 

On the next day they entered Ileiderahad, having lost 
in th(‘ last day ninety Kuro])eans killed and wounded, 
and a greatcT miml)er of sepoys. The whole , march 
from the fi'ontier did great honour <o M. Law, and 
gives an unfavouralile im])ression of tic* Nizam’s troops, 
even when sii[)|)ort(Ml l)y disciplined sc'poys. Salabat 
dang and Shah Nawaz Khiin had arrived in camp about 
a fortnight before this crisis, and on th(‘ same day on 
which tlie reinforccaueiit (‘iitered, they sent ])rop()sals of 
peace to M. Ihissy. 

Loth parties avit’c disposed to an accommodation. 

M. Ihissy did not reipiire the removal of Shah Nawaz ; 
fliiiir Ali came to Ihissy of his own accord, and 
was reconcih'd after frankly acknowledging his error. 

Mozaffer Khiin and Mahmud Khan were ordenal to 
s(‘parate from the viceroy’s camp. Mahmiid soon after 
Was taken prisoner by the French, but was pardoned 
in consideration of his former services. Mozaffer 
entered the service of Balaji liao, and was afterwards 
])ut to death for his share in a conspiracy. 

Thus ended a long train of dangers from which 
I\I Bussy owed his deliverance to his admirable resolu 
tion and ability. He had an interview with Sal/ibat 
Jang, and was %received, if possible, with more respect 
and apparent affection than ever. His rank and 
honours were fixed as high us they ever had been, 
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blit be no lon^^er nlteniptcfl to exercise the complete 
control which he formcn-ly ])Ossessc(l over the govern¬ 
ment of the l)e('kan. 

The sudden submission of Salulxit dang must 
doiil)tless Iiav(^ I)(H*n in part occasioned by his own 
irn-solulioii, and (lie lailiin* of all tli(‘ expectations 
li(‘ld out by his niinistia*, but it is proba1>l(' that it was 
chi(‘(ly prodii(‘(‘d by (‘vents wliicb were taking place 
in a di.stant (juarlia*. tVoni the fii-st moment of the 
laiptiirc with M. Ibissy, Shah Xawiiz Klain had been 
soliciting assistance (rom the Madras l*r(‘sidency. It 
was only liy the aid of iMigiish troo|)s that he could 
hope hnally to ex|K‘l the Freiielg or to make head 
against the jMarattas alter this s(‘paration from his 
former proU'ctoi's. 

'Ida* Fnglish had (‘ntcTcnl into these vl(‘ws, and had 
prepar(Ml a (htaeluiKait for the support of their new 
ally, wbun thi‘ intelligeiKH' of tlK‘ total subversion of 
th(‘ir establishiiK-nt in iKUigal eonipcthMl them to re- 
iioiiiKH' all other objeits, and turn their whole ])Ower 
to reveng{‘ the disgrace of their nation, and to alford 
iinnK'diatc! protection to the survivors of their country- 

llKMl. 

The news of this calamity reached Madras a month 
)H‘for(' the A’ieero)'’s overtures to the Frcneli, and must 
have been still earlier known at Meiderabad by direct 
eommunicatioiis trom Fengal. It at once destroyed all 
hope from the Fnglish, and scarcely left an alternative 
tor the viceroy but to renew his alliance with the 
Fnaich. 

The war with the French in the Carnatic has been 
d(‘scribcd with more minuteness than will henceforward 
be ri'tjuired. It was the contest wliich decided the 
fate of India, and tlie school in which the system of 
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war and jxdicy ])iirsued by Eiiro[)can nations in that chap. 
country was formed. _* 

Tlie luilitjiry establishment of each Presid(aiey at 
first consisted of a very small nnmb(T of Ibiropeans, 
who wer(‘ reinforced in times of dan<>’er by native 
jnatclilock]iH*]i hired for the o(X*asIon, and by the 
inhalntants serving as militia. It soon l)(‘cam(‘ the 
practice to arm these iihmi with Kiirojx'an firelocks, 
hut wluai they were first tauylit, to movc^ and act 
t<\yeth(‘r, and by word of command, lias not been 
recorded.^ 

Til 1()S:? (as has Ix^en nuMitioiKMl) t,h(‘ l)omhay 
fJovernmeiit had r(‘p(‘at(‘dly pressed on tla^ (lourt of 
Directors the iiec(‘ssity of sending out Fmropcam otiicta’s 
to train up and c\crcis(‘ tlu^ militia, but it does notap[Kair 
that their recniest was complied with. Th(‘ common 
opinion is, that disciplined scjpoys were first introduced 
))y thci Idmch ; it, was certainly tlu*. French that soon(‘.st 
eiii])loyed them (‘xtensively, and made tluan an im- 
[lortant part of ('V(‘ry ariViy. lumr liundi’ed men of this 
d(‘scription served at the sieijfe of Madras in 17d(), while 
tlie Fnglisli liad only irregulars to oppose tliem. In 
1717 a detaclmuait of lOd sepoys arrived from ITombay, 
together with 100 from Teliclierry ; wliicli would l(!ad 
us to conclude that such troops had already been 
trained on the coast of Malabar, but we do not know 
to what extent these sepoys were disciplined. At the 
siege of l^ndichcrry in 1749 the Fhiglish liad 1,100 
S(M)oys, scarcely better disciplined tluin the common foot 
soldiers of the country. The Jmglish sepoys made 
little figure until the rise of Clive. Tluiy first dis¬ 
tinguished theinselvcs in the defence of Arcot, up to 
which time they apix'ar to have been very inferior to 

iii. 145. 
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tlie Fnaieli se])oys. Even nt tlie dose of tlic first 
siege of Trieliiiiopoly, IIk* lH‘st sepoys in the luigli.sli 
Kcrviee were tliose who liad eoiiie ov(t from tlie 
Freneli.'^’ 

lint ahniit this tiiiK* the Ihiglisli sejioys l)egan to 
assiiiiK' n siipcM’iority wliidi tlicy afti'rwanls retained, 
and to lie favoiiral>ly eontrasted with tlieir rivals hotli 
in spirit and fidelity. 

The earhrsi sepoys prol)aI)ly won' tlie native dress, 
witli tniTans of a uniform colour. Tlie pi'ogress ^vas 
very gradual, until they assumed tlic' red jacket and a 
glazed cap on th(‘ model of a turban, and, after many 
changes, arrived at. the close resemlilanee in dress to 
Fmro|i(*an soldi(*i*s which they now (‘xhibit.’ 

d1i(‘ eomman<l <)l‘large bodu's of si'poys was at first 
entrusted to natives, and tiny seem to have had eorre- 
spondiiig rank. Mohammed fhisof Avas second in com¬ 
mand to Coloiu'l Heron, though many Fniropean oiliccrs 
must have be(‘n pn'seiit. Tlu' trust seems to have been 
too great a trial for th(‘ native's at that time. Mozaffer 
Kliiin and Malinnid Khan earrie'd off their troops from 
the French army in the Heekan. Ibrahim Khan (known 
by tlu' name ol‘ Hfirdi, a corruption from the French 
^(Jarde’) deserted in like' manner abend le58, gained 
great rejnitation iiiuleT the Marattas, and Avas killed at 

' Onnu, i. ‘J:4. 

’ Tlio translator of the NeeV vl Moialhvrin (a Frcncli convert to the 
Mahometan ivlij^ion), wlio wrote in 1781), gives tlie following account of 
tlie French seroys of early times, who, he says, scarcely bore a resemblance 
to the English 8ep<>}'s of his own day. ‘ Tlie French could neither change 
their dress, or clotlie them uniforiiily, or keep their arms in order, or 
punish them, or jirovent their tiring away their ammunition at tlie new 
moon, or pay them themselves, or bring them under the least restraint 
or tliscipliiio. They were a rabble witli inimonse turbans and immense 
trousers ; witli muskets so ill-used that not one in tw’cnty was in order.’ 
{Sell' III Motalhfriiij iii. 152, note.) 
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IMiiipiit. Molianiined iMusof himself revolted from the 
Ihiglisli, as will a[)[>ear hereafter, hut no sepoys under 
the exclusive command of natives ever seem to have 
a])proaehed the ellieiiuicy of those commanded l)y 
luiropeaiis. Intermediate between the sepoys and the 
Ihiropeaiis, were at one tiim^ a class called T()])asses. 
'fhey were mixed descendants or converts of the Portu- 
e;uese ; they did not object to wear the Ihiropi'an dress 
or submit to disci[)line, and though not siqaaior to 
other natives, were classed with Ihiropeans." ddicy 
were employed in Ilombay as early as 1()<S3.'^ 

can imagine the degradc'd stat(‘ of the early 
buro[)eans, employed on low wages, as walchiiien 
rather than soldiers, in small and scattenul factories. 
When their numbers increased, they were still the lowest 
or most desp(irate()f the [)Opulation of the capital,' until 
the (‘xj^oits of the Company’s army and tlie rei)orts of 
the wealth oi’ India drew young num of adventurous 
disposition into tlu'ir ranks. The recruits had little or 
no training until they were sent on bojird ship, and 


OnuL', i. 80. Ormo’s 100. 

' [hi tin; n.'irly diiys of llio CoiiijKiiiy ilit'y arosuid to )i:ivogladly accc|»tcd 
for felons wlio were resjiited fi'oiii cajiital [)UJi;.slinjent on eoiidition 

of their being sent to tlie East Indies, Imt after the middle of the last 
mitury tln^y resolutely refused to accejit them, tliough niueh jmessed liy 
the Treasury. There is niueh eorresjxmdeiiei' in the Imlia Oliiee relating 
to the respiting of eoin ieis in former days, which is notic<;d in the first 
of a series of papers lately [luhlislied on 'Home of the India Oliice 
Jteeords,’ A letter of St, John is <jUote<l showing how strongly the 
-veniiueiit of tlie day insisted on convicts being sent to ihe East Indies. 
It i.s dated January 1, 17ii : ‘Cenilemen, Having last niglit in Cahinet 
Ounicil aeijuainted y” Queen with your de.sire that she would lie jJeased 
to {lermit Thomas Alirahani to be transported to the West Indies, Her 
Majesty has commanded me to let you know she was induced by your 
former application to spare his life provided lie was sent to y'' East 
Indies and suthcienl security given y^ lie shall never return into lier 
doniinion.s, Init y‘ sIjO will not consent to pardon liim on any otlicr con¬ 
dition.—I am, gentlemen, Ac., H. St. John.’ En.] 
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|)rol)ably hhuvIumI oir into the field befoni tli(‘y liiid ever 
DHiiianivred even on a ])arade. Some of tlie officers 
scut from l'jii;ian(l had seen service in the llritisli or 
forei^^'ii ar!ni(‘,s, l)nt otla'rs were iiK'xperienced ; and 
many yoinio- civil sc'rvants joined tlie troops in India. 
Their fre(pient panics, inlersperst^d witli instances of 
romantic- coiirai;’(', sliow tin* nnst(‘adin('ss of raw troo])s 
c<iml)in(‘d w ifli ihe ardour of eai'ly coiKpiei’ors. Astliey 
ac<jiiir(‘d ('Xpei'ieiicc^ tluiir l)ad (pialili(‘s disa])|)eared, 
and (li(‘y became models of spirit and intrepidity. In 
tliese respects ili(‘y were prol)al)ly not surpassed, if 
(‘(pialled, by any soldiers more rei>'ularly disciplined and 
aclini;' with y^n'at armies. 

As tiui war advanced, an improvenuMit took j)lace in 
the members of tlu* civil <;‘ov(‘rnment. fhey were 
ohliy'(‘d to K'arn someihini^' of tl)(‘ slali‘ of the native 
powers ; some ol’ tlic' councillors had serva^d with the 
troops, and the bommamler-in-diiel’ always tbrmed 
one of the nmnher. If they still ri'tained a. portion of 
the narrow \ iews of iiuav traders, they weiH* incon)])ar- 
ably superior to their |)iaMl(‘cessoi‘s in the time of the 
Childs, or to th(‘ir contemporaries in the peaceful factories 
of Ilenyal. Scarcc'ly anv of eitlu-r servic(‘ spok(‘, the 
native laiiyuai;'(‘s. 'Hk' confined iisi* of Ilindostani, and 
the iinmher and diilicidly of the local laiiyaiay’es, dis- 
conra<;’ed this sort oi’know led and till the beginning 
of tlie presc'iit ctmtury it was not unusual on the 
Madras establishment to communicate with the natives 
through inter[)reters. 

It does not appear that tlK‘ hnaudi were much more 
advanced. Madame I)uj)h‘ix’s knowledge of tin; native 
language is mentioned as an important qualitication,'* 
and Dussy did not l>egin to learn that language until he 

Lairmu'c\^ Xurmthr. 
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was cstablislied iii the Decknn/* But the disixisitioii chap. 

^ V n 

of M. Duph'ix individually, and ])erliaj)S that of liis L. 

eountryinen, eoinlmied with the nuiiil)er as well as 
the ])()wer and inannihcence of tlie ])rine(‘s with whom 
they were eoniiected to promote a greater tastii for 
Indian manners among the Fnawli tluin th(' fhiglisli 
liad any opportunity of ac(pnring (‘rom tlic' fugitive ad¬ 
herents of Mohammed Ali. 

The Oriental s|)I(;ndour ol* M. |)ii])lei\ has l)e(‘n 
often menlionedd That of M. Biissy was ;it h'ast as 
conspieuous. This able officca* maintained a eonsiant 
intereonrse with the nalives of rank, and might 1)(‘ 
reekoiK'd among tlu^ greab'st of tlie noblenum of the 
eourt of II(‘i(h‘rabad. He entv.r(‘d into the intrigues 
and transactions of tlios(‘ around, and seianed as gi‘eat a 
master of tluar ])eeuliar sort of |)olicy as if lie liad bei n 
brought ii|) at an Indian darlair. 

Th(! j^iiglish in gimej'al maintained tlj(‘ir natural ro 
serve, with the plainness of their maiiiiers, and seem to 
have had little aeipiaintanec and taken very little inti'rest 
in ajiy iiatives exee[)t their own sepoys.^ 

*' Mi'moiir I' /ji/.s.s//, 17 . 

' [a'iii.slio to the last. Ojuie says that on his Hii)'er.se>siou 

Ity Oodelieu, tlial ^^eiitlenian ‘ ])ei-iiiiU(Ml liini to eoiitimie Ihe exliihi 
tioii of those marks of Mooiisli dijj;iiity, wliieli both Muzafl'er .)an;j[ and 
SalTtbat Jan^^ liad pormitied liini to dis]>]ay wlien they a[>[>ointed him 
Naltob of tlie Carnatic. These were of various [la;.',s a.nd ensigns, \arioiis 
instruments of military music, particular ornaments for his palankeen, a 
Moorish dress distinguished likewise with (»niaments peculiar to the 
iiaLoLslnp ; and in this e<pii[)age he went with great solemnity to dine 
with M. (huhdieu on the feast of St. Louis,’ i. obS.—En.] 

The contrast of manners asserted in the te.xt is widl desciil>ed hy 
the French translator of the Srir iff MoIo./Jk rin, iii, IdO. ‘If anyone,’ 
says he, ‘had seen M. dc Jhissy and Colonel Clive or Mr. Hastings 
in the height of their power and intlueiice, he may have taken from 
those two or three* individuals a pretty good idea of tlie dillerent 
geniuses of the French and English nations. M. de Uussy always wore 
(in 1750 and 1755) embroidered clothes or brocade, with an einbrei- 
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NOTE ON THE DOCUMENTS LTIODUCED BY THE 
NATIVE TIUNCES IN SUTFOUT OF THEIR 
TITLES. 


Tlie followiii;^ is jiii account, of tlic pn'tcnsions of 
tlic native i)rinces, and the docuineiits by which they 
W(‘r(' siip])ort(‘(l. 

The Mod'll! was at oik*, time absolute master of all 
the eoimtrii's under disemssion, l)nt the destniction of 
Ins powt*!*, anti the successful ixTeJlion ol‘ Asof Jahj 
made the, latt,<‘r in many res])ects an independent 
power, and entitled his family to succeed, under a 
certain i'orm, to his lunvly ac(jnir(‘d dominions. Tiie 
form was a conlirmation by the lhn])i‘ror, which all 

lial, and nn days of (•(troiiiony <‘ml»roiditj'rd slioi's of Macli velvet. 
He was sia'ii in an iinmeiis<‘ tent, fidl sullicieni. foi-six liundred nun), of 
about thirty fei-t in i-hwaiion ; at one (uxl of tliis tent lii; sat on an arni- 
eliair, enibroi<leied with his kind’s arms, jtlacaal upon an elevation, wliieli 
last was coM'ied by a iTimson ear|tet of ('inltroiilei’t'd \(‘lvi't. At his I’ight 
and It'ft, but upon back ehaii-s <ud\ , sat a dozen of his oHieers. Over 
a'^ainsl him, his I'Veiic'h j^uai'd on lioiseba.ek, and l>e]iind tlmse his Turkish 
j^Uiirds. His tabli', always in jdati', was seiwed with thi'ee, oftmi with 
bmr, seiw iees. 'I'o this Fri'iieli mai;nilie«‘ne«' he added all the parade and 
pageant of 11 indoostany manners aiul eustoms. A numerous set of tents; 
a pish ydiana ;* alw.jys on an eh'phant himself, as wert^ all his otlicei's. He 
w as preeeded b\' ehopdars on liors('haek, and by a set (»f inusieiaais sino- 
in^' his feats of ehivaJry, with always two hea<l ehopdars ri'citiii.if his 
(Milooiuni. (’oloneJ (’live always won' his i-('i;imentals in tlie lield. was 
always on liorst baek, and nevei' ro(U> in ;i palamiuin ; he had a plentiful 
tabh\ but no ways delicate, and never irnue than two sei'vices. He used 
to march mostly at the head of the column, with his aide-de-camps, or 
was huntin;>:, at the ri;^dii and left. He iievei- won; silks but in town. 
Oovernor Hastings always wore a plain coat of Enydisli broadcloth, and 
never anytliinj^ like lace or eniliroidery. His whole retinue a dozen of 
horse-ouards; his throne a plain chair of inaliogany, witli plenty of 
sucli thrones in the hall; his table soniotinies neglected ; his diet sparing, 
and always absti'inious; liis addre.ss and do}>ortiuent very distant from 
pride, and still more so from familiarity.’ 

* [ I’rsh Idmna. tents ami mimic sent in m!\aiiee.—Ki>.j 
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parties admitted to be essential to tlieir title, lesting 
their elaims more on that confirmation tluin on tlicar 
relationship to Asof rlah. Considering; the matter in 
this view, the first in descent was Gliiizi-n-diii Kh/m ; 
but he did not at first receive an ap])ointm(‘iit Irom llu^ 
l\loi> ul, and the title passed to his. next brother, TsVisir 
flane;, who had the l^m])(!ror\s aiithoi’ity as W(']| as actual 
possession. Wlien Nasir danii* ^vas killed, (iliazi-ii-diii 
Khan ])rocured a- rej^'ular ])at(‘nt and investifand 
became in all resj)ccts the h'yal viceroy. IIis natural 
rights desccuided on his death to his son, f!li;i/i-ii-din 
the youngXT, but llu'y formed an imjK'rlect tith' nnh'ss 
they were condrnu'd by tlu^ Mogid. Tlu* next in 
succession was Salabat. flang, atid alba- him, his llinx^ 
surviving l)rothers. If Mo/affer flang had siii'vived all 
thes(iprinc('s, he would have had the next elaini to con¬ 
sideration, as i*cpr(‘senting their sister, his motlua*. At 
the time of the negotiation at Sadras, (ihazi-u-din tlu'. 
younger had not been confirimd, and although Salabat 
flang produced an alleged appoiiitment irom the Mogul, 
yet the authenticity of it was very doubtful,and until 
that was proved tliere was no legal viceroy. Salabat 
dang, lioAvever, Wtxs in full possession. 

The claims of the Kabobs of tlie Caiaiatic depended 
on those of the viceroys. The family of Saadat Cllah, 
having been forty years in possession, laid an hereditary 
hold on public opinion, but tluy iK/ver ])retend(‘d to Ije 
independent of the viceroy, and tlie last of them that 
held the office was removed by Asof fblh in ])erson. 
Wliatever claim they possessed Avas now vest(*d in Ali 
lV)st Kh an, the only surviving son of Safhsr Khan, for 
Mortezza Ali (though tlje nejdicw of Saadat Cllah) Avas 
not in the direct line, and had only inherited his appa- 
See ii. ai2. 
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iia^^e of ; tlic; title now put forward by him rested 

entirely on a ])at(;nt from Salahat ehaiii;' appoiritimi; him 
nabob in suliordination to M. l)upl(‘i\. Chanda, Saheb 
and his son, as well as M. Ciipkax, elaimed solely on 
th(‘ ^^'round of patents from Mo'/alfer danjjj and Salahat 
flaiiu’, eonfiriiKMl, it- \\a> said,.in Isl. Diipleix’s ease, by 
the (I real Moynl. 

Mohanine-d Ali had iu)t (he shadow'of an here(lilary 
elaini, lli.^ father, Anwar-n-din, only lield tlie olliee of 
nai)ob for hair years, .and ha<l l)esid(‘s a lawful son, 
Malifii'/ Kliiiii, older than Mohanini(‘(l Ali, who wars 
ille^illnialta 'Ills thh' rested on .an all(‘<.!;ed promise 
from Asof .bill, .and on p.atents which h(‘ jwofesscd to 
possess from NVisir dane', (iiai'/i-n-din, and finally from 
tlu* hmpi'.ror himself. Wr .are next to examine the 
patents on whi<‘h so mueli stress is laid. 

f)!' the si'xaai docninaaits prodiietal by the French in 
siip|)orl ot their party, six wen* copi(‘S, and tlu'ir au- 
theiitieity wiis disputed on that aeeount. There can be 
no doubt, how(‘\'er. Ilnit tlicw' wa're yaaniine, for they 
were all from Mozidfer .baiiy and Sahibat daiiy^, who 
would liav(' ya’ant(*<l iinvtliin^' the I'^reiicli desired. The 
real ohjeetion to th(*se doenments was the want of right 
in the g’niidair. 

Tlu* seventh xvas said t<» he. an original lett(‘r from 
tlH‘(ireiit Mogul to M. |)iipl(*ix, la.'eommc'iiding Salahat 
flang to liis liivonr and protection. 

This l(‘lt(a* had neith(*r seji! nor sign;ttnre, excej)t a 
small sigiu't altaelied ])y a string to the bag in which 
the Ictti'r was contained, (hi this seal wc'ia* the words 
‘ Tlu* kingdom is Cod’s, o, Tlic first niimlicr is 

tin* king’s reign and the second the Hijra, which (hxes 
the (late of the seal in the third year of AIo]lalnmc(^ Shah, 
llij. Il3d, A.i). I7lM, many years before the death of 
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Asof Jail. It may tlioriTore fairly be iiJbrred that the 
si<niet had been transferred from some old lettia’ and 
attaclied to a recent for^(‘ry. When ealh'd to account 
for this inconsistency, lie coolly replied that the hotter 
he had sent was only a duplicate^ and might have had 
an old seal attached to it owing to soiiu^ iK'gligX'iici' in 
tilt' (ireat Mogul’s secretaries, but that he was i’(‘ady to 
(‘xliibit tin* origiiial, wliich borc' tlu* dale* of tlie (iftli 
y('ar of tlie n'ign of the pn'scait Minju'ror and I Kie of 
the Hijra. 

J^vcai here was another mistak(‘, for the (itlli yi'ai* of 
th(‘ reign of Ahiiuid Slaih was in 1 ]()(> llij. 

Mohammed Ali’s papers AViaa* not jirodiici^d, but by 
his own account they consisti‘<l of a jailent from NVisir 
Jang, another from (ilai/ioi-din the; (bha*, togx'ther with 
a letter from the (ireat Mogul ]u*ocured by (Jlui/i-u-din 
the younger. Uk' two (ii*sl w(‘r(i probably autlnaitie, but 
were liable to be set aside by Salabat .lang if Ik* should 
succeed in proving his own appointment, and it is most 
[)i*ol)able that Mohammed Ali fabricated tlie i*oyal letti'r 
as a ])recaiition against sucli a. contingency. In tlui 
tlu'n state of Delhi, it is not likely that sucli a document 
would lie issued without a. coiisideralJe ])ayment which 
!\lohammed Ali had not the nieans of procuring, and 
his delay in c'xhihiting his docimuaits atlbrds further 
ground of siisj)icioi,i. 
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('iiAPTi:i: VIII. 

WAK IN lO-NOAL. FI.ASSV. 

AI1;ui‘h (»f O- ii'mI IM.si* of Ali Vervli Kli;l,ii--Succi‘ssinn of Snr;ij-u-Donla 
-Hi.s cii.iiviOor His <lis|uiic with tlio PJii^lisli authoi-itius ut C;il- 
ciilta Afiatk.s tljy stitilnitonl —Al>an(lo]niu‘iit of tho placo l)y tlio 
(Jovnii'ir and principal inhaVitaids -Siirrciidor of tlie garrison— 
Tin; lllack Hole Mvpialition fjoni Madras under (dive-—llecovory of 
Calcutta ar with Franco (diandoniagT»r — (Jlivo attacks tlio 
Naltoh’.s camp .Alarm of Suraj-ii-DouIa - Agrees to tei’m.s of peace 
- Negot iat loms witli the r'rmich—Cai)ture of Cliandernagnir—Tlie 
Naholi threaten,s war Some of hi.s cliiefs make overtures to ilie 
Knglisli DcHasiou of the Council to supjmrt Mir tlalir -Ikittle of 
IMa-ssy Mir .lalir assumes the Oovernnu'nt of Ihaigal Large pay¬ 
ments of money 1‘mijarks on tin' conduct of ('live—Weakness of 
the new (hivenmn ni at Murshid.'ih.id All’airs on tlie coast of 
Coromamhd Fxjtedition to the French ]»osse.ssions Apjiearance of 
I’rince Ali (hdiau tin the frontier Advaiua; of Clive; and retreat of 
the prince - Cli\u’s j.igiVs . Dutch e\|iedilit»n from Datavia arrives in 
the llughli-.Vttacked hy Kngli.^h troops Cliva* returns to Kngland. 

At till' time of tlic war with tlu‘. Kiii;lish in 1088, the 
^Acer()V of r>(‘ni;'al was Slalista Kluln, iiiaternal uncle of 
A uraiiij;7d'b.^ JIc was sii(?cm]ctl hy Aziin-u-Sliiiii, grand¬ 
son of (he same monarch. On the (hiatli of his fatlier, 
Ihihj'uUtr Shah, A/im-n-Shan contested the crowni wnth 
his brothers and Avas killed in battle.'^ The successful 
comjtefitor coidcrred the government of llengal on 
Jiiiir Khiln wdio was already in charge of tlie province 
as deputy to Az!m-n-Shan. Faroklisir, the S(M 1 of the 
last-named prince, lied to Ik^liar and was afterw^ards 
raised to the throne/'* (hie. of his first acts wAas to ap¬ 
point a viceroy on his owui part to llengal. da fir Khan 

^ See Hook xi. cliap. ii. of former history. ^ Sec ii. 5r>7. 

^ See ii. 560. 
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resisted awl defeated the new viceroy, but did not al)ate e'jiAi*. 
in his ])rofessions of respect to the Kiii])eror. l)y these 
means he obtained a coniirmation of liis a[)pointment, 1712. 
and continued to send tribute and to profess the usual 
ol)ediencc. Tlie confusions wliicli ensued on tlu‘ niur- 
d(*r of Faroklisir left him at leisure to consolidjUe his 
power, and every day rendercMl it iiiore diiliciilt to dis¬ 
possess him. ]>ut his provim'o was coutii>;uoiis to those 
still in reality attached to th(‘ court of Dc'lhi, and was 
not inflmaiced hy the neighbourhood of fonagn (*nemies. 

}I(i (lid not therefore openly throw olf his alhgiance, 
like the Viceroy of the Deckan, lait was eontxaihul to 
enjoy his indc'peiidencc subjc'ct to the usual payments 
and the usual relation to the Emperor. 

Me was a vigorous and able ruler, Imt tyrannical, 
bigoted, and rapacious. His exactions and bis exclusion 
of the zemindars from all share in collecting the rc^venue 
had gi’cat etiects on the administration of Ikaigal down 
to modern times, fbiiir Ali wislied to have* left- his 
power to Sirjifraz Khan (the son of his daughter who 
was married to Sliuja Khan, a native of tla* Deckan), but 
Shuja Kluin seized on the government foi* himscif, ju’o- a.d. 1725. 
curcHl a patent from Delhi, and afteiuvards obtained the 
ann(‘xation of tlie province ol’ ISeliar to those of Dengal 
and Orissa. These ])atents Avere probably obtained l)y 
money ; tlicy cmly gave to the possessor a sanction to use 
his own means for occupying tlie so-called office. 

Shuja, Klian, though a better governor than his 
father-in-law, had not the same energy. He took 
little share in the details of the administration, and was 
guided by the counsels of Haji Ahmed and Ali Verdi 
Khan, and of two Hindus, the Kai Ihiian and daggat 
Set. The two iirst of these advisers were brothers, 
natives of Dellii, of a Persian family. P)Oth Avere bold 
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intiigru‘r.s niid nl)le iniiiist(*r.>, ])ut Ali \ erdi joinod to 
the of liis drotlicr a greater iitiu*ss for military 

command. The loii Ihiiiiii had Ijccii aecoimtant to 

Slinja Kluiii’s lioiisiTohl, and was raisccl on his acces¬ 
sion to the charg(‘ ol lh(‘ linanecs of llcimid. flagirat 
S('l was a hanker of a weahhy family, wIjo liad long 
licefi tin' ehi(‘,r of tin* jn'ofession in Mnrshidiihiid, and 
had hu* two gtamratioiis Ih'^-ii hanlaa's to llii! \ieeroy, 
an oilier of n.iieli importance with stah-s which ai’c 
obliged so frerpaml!)■ lo aiilicipah! th(‘ir I’eveniie. 

W Ik'Ii Slmjfi Khfin obtained iIk' govaTiinumt of 

r»('h,‘ir h(‘ app<finl(‘d Ali \ (‘rdi liis d(‘piity, and ])i'ociir(Hl 
liim honours i’rom Wellii wliich gave him some preten¬ 
sions to a din'd coiiiK'clion with thc‘ fjii]K*ror. On 

Shiij;i Kh.'iids d(‘ath, Sirafraz Khan obtained tlu* inlu'i'i- 

tance so long ago d(‘signed i‘or liim. JJt‘ seems to havij 
iK'cn a man of sh'ialer capai'ily, and wastefl liis time 
l)(‘tAV(‘('n tile socii'ty of liis wonu'ii and the devotional 
observances ol his religion. I le contracted a natural 
jc'aloiisy ol his lather's ministers, whosi* ])ow(‘r jm'vented 
his attempting to throw off tlu'ir control, but did not 
r(‘strain him IVom irritiiting them by personal otfenccs 
iind alarming them by his ill-coneealc‘d ('iimity. 

In th(‘se circnmstanc('s^ Ali ^ erdi contrived to obtain 
jiatents in his own nanu' Irom iK'Ilii, and mart'hed with 
an army to dispossess his master. Sirfifniz showed no 
want of spirit, and was zealously sujiported by the army 
of bis ])rovince. 11c was killed in action, at a time 
when the battle seemed to lean to his side, and his fall 
placed Ali \ erdi in undisturbed possession of the vice¬ 
royalty, 

S»H is a title. The jiame of tlie first who boro it was Manik 
Cluuid. lie held the office of Niujitr Set, or heiul banker of the city, and 
received f nnu the Emperor the title of Joifijnt Set, head banker of the world. 
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The iirst attention of the new prince was directed 
to ohtaiiiine; tlie conlirmation of the court of l)(‘lhi. 
The sums lie is said to liave paid on tli{‘ occasion are 
evidiuitly (‘xayyerated :lliat he inad(‘ any }>ayni(‘nt at 
all, at a tinu^ wlien NVidir Shah luul just ([uilti'd the 
capital, is explained l)y th(‘ liict that, most o(‘ tlu‘ moiuy 
went to the Puna. Marattas to purchase tlu^ir aid a^’ainst 
those of PKirar. Sonu' presiait to llie Pmpcn’or and sonu' 
hrilxis to his miiiistia’s were th(‘ pri(‘e ot iJieir media¬ 
tion with the Marattas.^ 

Ali A erdi (heUer known in Diaieal hy his title of 
Mohabat dany) was th(‘ last, Xahoh of Inmyal wlio 
maintained for any lenyth of time the semlilance of 
|)ow(‘,r and independ(‘nce. Imu- this reason his nuanory 
is still liiyldy r(\spee.led in the province, where a sti’ony 
impression is maintained of Iiis military and political 
abilities; hut in war lie slowed mor(‘ a(‘livity than 
talent, and in politicos his chief ndiance was on the 
vulgar ex[)edients of fraud and assassination. Ills 
great enemy was llagoji liosla/ and as that prince was 
engaged in imiiortant contests and remote expeditions 
in tlic Deckan, and had to send his armies tlu-ough dOO 
or GOO miles of almost nninhahited fon^st into Ihmgal, a 
province of which a large portion was protected liy the 
(Tanges, and the rest ill-fitted l()r tlie o|)(‘rations of 
cavalry, it is much more to he wondeied at that lie 
should he ahh^ to persevere in his enterjirise than that 
Ali Verdi should oppose a long resistance to his designs. 
T()r the hrst ten years of the government of tlu; latter, 
scarcely a year passed without a visit from the Marattas, 

■’ The Versian ITistniij of Ilruf/af, translated by M. Gladwin, iiiakos the 
amount 540,(XK)/, (175). The l!^eir ul M(>f((llu‘rui says a million sterling 
in imniey and 700,000/. in jewels, besides other sums, making in all about 
two millions. 

See ii. Bookxii. cliap. iii. 041. ' Sueii. Book xii. iii, 1)41- 2. 
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who sometini(‘s settled i'or more tliini one sofison witliin 
15eii;^*al, and who ravnmnl the country far and wide, 
mnltiplyinj]^ their aj)par(‘nt iiiinihers i)y the celerity of 
tlieir motions. At leniith Ali Verdi o'ave way. He 
c<‘(I(‘d thv. proviiK'c of (./atlac to Kae,’<)ji, and consented 
to ]>ay 120,000/. a y(iar iimha* the name of the of 

l)iaijji;al. I)urin;j^ his war with the Marattas he had 
been enixae'ed in oth(‘r disturbances, proceedini^ from a 
<jiiarrel wi(!i the Afghan troops, tin* only (dhcticait ]>art 
(d’his aiaiiy, in which lin was at leny'th siiccesslid after 
a conicst carried on with (‘(pial perfidy and ferocity on 
both sid(‘s, 

hroiii his peace with ltam)ji in 1751 to his death in 
1750 h(‘ enjoyed a period of tranrjiiiility and had no 
dillicnlty in transmittinii’ his |)ower to his favourite 
i^’ratid-ne|>hew, Snraj-u-nonhi. His re])utation with 
pos((‘rity was no doubt increased by the comparative 
<i;ra\ ity of his manners an<l ])nrity of his life. He was 
i 11 del’atillable in business, abstinent in ])](\asnres, and 
had only one wife, fo whom he was strictly ihithful. 

The example of Ali \ erdi did not extend its influence 
to his court ; eviai the members of his own family, both 
mah‘ and female, furnish(‘d instances of licentiousness 
and depravity surpassing the Tvorst of preceding times, 
brought np in this society, indulging liis vicious 
prop(‘nsities in ])rivate and dissembling them before his 
grand-uncle like the rest, Suraj-ii-Doula learned to 
despise his species and to lix all his thouglits on him¬ 
self. H(‘ lived among buffoons and profligates in low 
debauchery, and soon came to tliiitk his own pleasures 
insipid unless they Tvere accompanied with insult or 
injury to others. The weakness of his understanding 
an<l irritability of liis temper were increased by the 
excessive use of spirituous liquors. His distrust of 
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tliose around him, and his igiioraiicc of all bcA'ond, made 
liiiii timid as well as [)rcsiimi)tiioiis, and exposed those 
in his ])ower to danger from his apprehensions no less 
than from his violence. Though he was always the 
object of Ali \ erdi’s doting fondness, he was never free 
from jealousy of liis other relatiom^^, and on one occasion 
was so much discontented with the attention shown to 
them, that he rebelled against his grand-nncle, and en- 
deav'oured to make liimsc'.lj mastei* of the cit y of l^itna. 
He was then only nineteen years old, and sliow(‘d him¬ 
self as delicieiit in eounige as })ruden(*e. d'his temporary 
aliemation only served toimaaiase his inlluence. Ihi was 
relieved from the most foi’midabl(‘ of his rivals l)y their 
natural deaths, and In* removed by assassination some 
other persons whom he looked on as dangerous (*nemi(!s. 
l>y these means he was able on Ali Verdi’s de.mise to 
take (|uiet possession of the governnu'iit. luit, not¬ 
withstanding the hopelessness of opposition, a cousin 
of the new nabob revolted in Purnia, and the (himditer 
of Ali Verdi Kluln, now a widow, set up another relation 
of the family (an infant) and assembled troo])s at her 
residence close to the ea})ital. She was, however, 
deceived into a mock reconciliation, and was seized and 
imprisoned.^ Her principal adviser, Ihij l>alab Das, 
a Hindu, foreseeing the troubles that would follow the 
death of Ali Verdi, had instructed liis son Kishen 
Das, who was at Dacca, to set out as if on a pilgrimage 
to Jaganat, and to find some pretext for halting at 
Calcutta until the crisis should liave passed. Kislien 
Ikis, being the son of a person of consequence, and 
recommended by the Company’s agent at Mursliidsibad, 

® Tlie account of the native govemuients is cliiofly drawn from Orme 
and the Seir ul MotaMteHn ; but Scott’s and Stewart’s and Gladwin’s his¬ 
tories, with Holwell’s Historical Events^ have likewise been consulted. 
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iiito and took up liis residence 

with Oini (Ihand, a hanker of great wealth, who was 
imieli eonneete(l with llie court of Mnrshida!)ad. Oini 
(diand was supposed to lx; discontented with some 
rticent proc(H‘ding of the Company, and tlie (ioveriiniciit 
of Cahaitla, much in the dark about Indian ])olitics, 
(‘nt(‘rtain(‘d a vagiii'(iread of Ids intriii’iics and inlliience. 
d'll(‘ lVC(‘pt i<»n oi' Kislien Das roused th(‘ suspicions of 
Sunlj-ii-D(Mda, and on his a(‘c(‘ssion h(‘ scait a. written 
ord(‘r to Mr. Dialo;, lli(‘ (iovernor of Calcutta, to deliver 
him up with his property and li)lIoW(‘rs. Tlu* nuissenger 
ciitei-ed Calcutta, in disguis(‘, and went straight to the 
hous(‘ of Omi (diand, IVom wlamce he proceiuh'd to 
il(‘liv(‘r his letter. Mi*. Drake, suspeuding some trick 
ol' ()mi ('hand’s, set down the messeng(‘r for an impostor, 
and ord(‘red him to he turn(‘d out of the town. 

ddi(' nahol) show(‘d no res(‘ntnumt at this indignity, 
hut soon aiU'rwards tlu' Ihiglish n^ceived intelligx^nco 
that war with iM’ancc' was inevitable, and began to ])ut 
llK'irlbi’t in order against any attack from that nation, 
wlios(' principal si'tlleimait, ('liandc‘]’nag(a', was only 
sixteen miles from Calcutta. This measure, IbllowiniT 
the ill trcatiiK'iit of Ids messcngi'r, incri‘as(Ml tlu; dis- 
])Ieasur(‘ of Sur;lj-u-Doula, who sent onlers to the 
English to discontinue their fortilications, and to throw 
down any reccait additions that luul been made to them. 
Mr. Drake replied by pointing out the small extent to 
which the fortifications had been carried, and exjdaining 
that they were only designed agjunst the French, who 
had disrc'gardcd the neutrality of the jMeguFs territory 
in attacking ]\Iadras, and might be as little scrupulous 
in IVngal. 

This answer threw Suraj-u-Doula into a paroxysm 
(»f rag(‘ which astonislied even his own courtiers. 
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Thoiigli he (Icspised tlie power of th(‘ Kiiglisli at 
('alcutta, lie was no stranger to tlie revolutions produced 
l>y tlicir struggle with the Freiieli in tlu' Carnatic, or 
to tlie ascendancy of the French at the court ol’ the 
\ iceroy of the l)cckan. He looked with huTor to a 
transfer of tlu^ war into his own province, and was no 
less alarmed than olfended by the assumption implied 
in i\Ir. Hrake’s letter, that his ])ower was insutlicient to 
restrain the violence of (iitlu'r of the ])arti(‘s. Passion 
and policy seemed to (*oncnr in urging him to anticipate 
the coming evil by the t‘-xtir[)ation of the Ihigiish. 11(‘ 
(‘xpcctiul litih' ditHcidty in (cxi'ciilion of this d(‘sign, 
and was further invited to it by the hopes of ])lundering 
a commercial establishment ol* tlie wealth ol’ whiidi he 
liad formed an exaggerated notion. 

lie therefore at once changisl the direction of his 
march, and [iroceeded towards ('alcutta at the laaid of 
an army of f)0,0()0 men. 

He surrounded the factory of (hasimbdziir near 
Murshidabdd, treacherously seized Mr. Watts, the 
cliief, at a conference, and (aimpcdled tlie remaining 
S(!rvants of the Company to surrender the? jilace, which 
was imvnediatcly given up to plunder. The ensign 
commanding a small guard tliat was stationed there 
shot himself from despair and indignation. 

The nabob then pressed on for Calcutta with all the 
speed that his train of artillery would allow. 

As soon as the Government heard of his return, 
they sent repeated orders to Mr. Watts to announce 
their acquiescence in his demands. Their desjiatches 
were intercepted by the nabob’s troops, and though 
doubtless conveyed to him, they only served to stimu¬ 
late his advance by showing the weakness of his 
enemies. Up to this time the English had forborne to 
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])ni[)ar(! for di'foiH'.e, froiii tlie ftnir of increasing tlie 
nalioli’s displeasure, dduy now wrote to Madras for 
siK^cours, a])|)li(Ml to the Freiieli and Dutcli for tlieir 
assistance, and l)(‘g;in to strcngtli(‘n tlu'ir })Osition by 
siicli UK'iins as w(a*c in tbeir power. Madras was very 
distiint, and tln^ lMirop(‘an coloni(‘s naturally refused to 
interfere. TIk* l*res!d(‘nev o(‘Faleiitta wjis therefore left 

j 

to its own resouires. It had 2() 1 soldiers and 250 in¬ 
habitants who took up arms as militia ; of both de¬ 
scriptions oidy 171 Aver(‘ lhiro])(‘ans, the rest being 
native IN)rtugn(‘se and Armenians. Not ten of the 
whole number had (‘Viu* seiai a shot fired. 

Th(‘ fort, a brick (‘uclosurc, around tlie interior of 
Avhicdi run wanhousi's with terraced roofs, was found not 
to bededaisible, ami it was determiiK'd to make a stand in 
tli(‘ adjoining ])ortion of tlie town. Three batteries were 
|)laced across \]w |)rincipal streets, and the smaller 
entraiKH's within the same (‘irciiit were closed by barri¬ 
cades ; 1,5()() nativ(‘ matchlocknuai were hired to assist 
in th(! dehaice of this (‘iiclosun*, on which all the hopes 
of th(‘ gari’lson were to rest. During the terror of the 
nabob’s approach, aletter was intercepted from the chief 
ol* his spies and messimgers to Omi (’hand. Tbough no 
treason was discoven/d, all ilu* old suspicions of Omi 
(diaiid wc‘re aroused ; both he and Kisben Das were 
made prisomu’s, and on an attempt to pursue liis brother 
who liad lied into the female apartments, his armed re¬ 
tainers resisted, and tlieir cliief, a man of bigli caste, 
determiiK'd to save the honour of the women, killed the 
princijial ones with liis own band, set fire to the house, 
and finally stabbed himself, though the blow did not 
jirove mortal. 

The works were scarcely com[)leted when tlienabob^s 
army arrived. He had marched on with such impetuo- 
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sity that several of his men died from heat and fatigue, 
and so impatient was he to begin his o])erations that he 
f(‘ll witliout inquiry on the only point beyond the barri¬ 
cades where lie could lia.ve met with resistance. It was 
a redoubt constructed at tiie point of junction bidween 
tlie river an<l a broad trench covc'ring lh(‘ north and 
iiortli-east faces of the town aiul suburbs, which had 
formerly been dug as a defcaiee against thc^ Marattas, 
and was called the Maratia ditch. Ihisign Pisebard, 
who eominanded this redoubt, had served on tlu* coast 
of (A)roinandel, and now sliowi'd liimsc'lf a tliorough 
soldier in circumstances that miglit have justified d(‘- 
spair. Thongli incessantly assail(‘d ])V iid'aiitry and 
cannon, he kept tlu^ nabob’s army at hay till dark, and 
at midnight he made a. sally, crossed the. Maratta ditch, 
spik(Ml four guns, and put all that ])art of tiu; encam])- 
ment to flight. Next morning the nabob discov('.red 
his error, lb; marched round to a. |)oint vvdiere th(!r(‘ 
was no obstacle to oppose* him, and took up his ground 
near the town. On the third day the army advanc(;d 
to the attack, A multitude of some tliousands poured 
down the avenue that led to the (‘astern battery ; th(‘y 
drove in the outposts, and when checked by the fire of 
the battery, spread through the town and filled tlie 
nearest houses with innumerable matchlockmen. The 
worst natives are bold and active when th(‘y are sure of 
success, and they now kept uj) so hot a tire, esjiccially 
on the eastern liattery, that all the men excejit those 
actually Avorking tlie guns wxtc forced to retire into 
shelter. They held out, however, for many liours but 
the fire was incessant and insu])portable, and the as¬ 
sailants, who qiressed their attack on all sides, at last 
forced one of the barricades. Tlie troops in the bat¬ 
teries and other entrances w'cre then recalled, and the 
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(‘iK'iiiy riislied in willi slioiits of joy and exultation, 
Avliili! tlu! I'inLdisli fell back on tbe fort which had 

n 

ilircafly Ikkmi proiioiiiurd untcnalilti. At this iiioincnt 
tli(“ hohh'st sc'ciiicd to dosjiair. 1 he native; troops and 
militia won; sliipiii(‘d with foar ; the liirod matcldockmen 
had disapp(‘an‘d to a man ; th(‘ town liad heeai deserted 
Ix'fon* the attack ; and a helpless crowd of native^ Jh)r- 
tu;..^'iies(', witli tiu'ir women and children, oeeiipi(;d every 
spot that pn>mi,sed slu^ltcr witliin the fort, and lilled 
the place with uproar and confusion. The Jhii^lish 
prcs(‘rv(‘d their c(»m-ae(‘, hut. they wen' exhausted by 
I heir iiiiiHMnit I ine,' (‘\ei-lions iiiidea’ a hiirnini;* sun, and 
almost lost amidst tlayv'cmia-al disorder. Small parties, 
howevea*, were e,'ot to tli(‘ points most im])ortant to pre¬ 
lect. and others (‘onlimied to (hhiaid tli(‘ rampart.. Ihit 
the eiicinv now hronyht cannon ayaiiist the walls and 
kept np such a fire from tlu' snrroimdlny lioiises tliat it 
was almost impossible to stii‘ within th(‘place. Never- 
th(*lcss till'hnrop('ans kiyt their uronnd till dark, when 
tli(‘ cin'iny’s fire iH'ci's.sarily c(‘as(Hl. 'Hk* Ihirojiean 
women wen* (;ml)ark(‘(l in th(‘ (‘Vi'iiini;'on s(‘V(Mi or (‘i;^'lit 
ships \vhich lav et aiiclior not far from the fort ; two 
of tlie coimciliors wiml on boai'd to escort tluan, and did 
not n't mm to th(‘ garrison. This was thi' first (‘xanijile 
of d(‘scrtIon. In tin* niyht, a v’eiu'ral council was liehl 
on th(‘ (pi(‘slion wlictlua* they should I'lnbark immedi¬ 
ately or send off tlu' Portiigiicsi* women next day, and 
r(‘tir(‘ with less tumult and disonha' in the ev(;nin<»;. 
ddiey broke ii]> without eominu’ to a decision, so that 
evtay man was left under the impr(;ssion that he was to 
]»rovidt‘ for liis own safety. In the morniiru* the attack 
was renewed. Tlu‘ l'hit»;lisli took jiossessioii of some of 
the houses that liad most annoyed the oarrison during* 
tlie preceding evening, l)ut they were pressed by so 
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incessant a lire iVoni tlu* enemy that many were killt'd, 
and morej with their j^'nllant commander Knsion Pis- 
chard, were wounded. At last tliey were fairly driven in, 
and tlieir rt'treat aii^’imaited tlu‘ terror of the hesiiariul 
and tlie audacity of lljo assailants. Mcanwliih* tli(‘ 
Portu<''U(‘sc women luid Ixaai canhai'kin^’, hut with so 
inticli hurry and (‘onfusion that, several hoals sank and 
many lives wcav lost. vSouie of t,h(‘ [)riiiei])(d hhiylish 
wer(‘. endeavouring’ to k{‘e[) oivka*, and to ix'tain the 
native l)oatmen, who w(‘re anxious to mak(‘tluar esea])e, 
l)ut tlie eiuany liad ere this spread aloiii^’the hank ol'thi! 
river and began to tlirow rock(‘ts at tlu'ships. Those on 
l)oard w(M*e seized with alarm, and om* ol‘ tlu; fugitiv(‘. 
councillors, in luvdless terror, gav(‘ tin* ord(‘r to drop 
down the river out of reach. This happemvl (‘xa(‘.tly 
as the pJirty from tlu' lioiises was drivtai in, and the 
heholders thoiiglit th(‘ms(‘lves ov(a’power(‘(l and d(‘serh‘(I 
and gave up all tor lost. Among those on the heach 
was the Governor, Mr. Drake. 11(‘ liad as yv\ sliown no 
want of p(a*sonal couragca and liad fre(‘!y (‘Xpos(‘d liiniself 
Avhei’ever his pr(‘S(ajC(! was r(‘(|uir(‘d, hut, la* was exliaustxd 
l)y tiitigue and want of sl(‘{‘p. lie iindei’stood ))et((a* than 
the rest the stale to which tli(‘ garrison was rc'ducc'd, 
and lie knew that th(^ nahoh had always (ixcid on him 
as th(‘ special ol)ject of his vengeance. Tlu' last boat 
Was leavinii' the shore, some of his fnkaids wen! amonH’ 
the ])assengers, and in an unhapi)y moment he tlirew 
himself on hoard, followed by the military commander. 

The astonishment and indignation of the garrison at 
tliis desertion passed all hounds, hut amidst t lu ir exe- 
rrati(»ns against the fugitives, they piTsevaa’ed in their 
own deteiice. ,They chose j\Ir. Jlo]wi*lI, a nKanher of 
council, to command, and under his cool and resolute 
directions, t liey pursued such measures as their hopeless 
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selves from tluj musketry l>y ])iliii][»’ paeka<^(‘s of cloth on 

the rampart, and to d(‘ad(‘n tlii* effect of the cannon shot 
hy ])laein^’ hales of cotton a^iiinst the walls. Diirinf^ 
this time th(*y in<lul<>’ed th(‘ hop(‘ that the fiiyitives on 
the shi|)s. wlii'ii out, of all fear for themselves, would 
hav(' tlioiiiiht of th(‘ii‘ lormer com])aiiioi)s, and they 
allenip((‘(l to excite, their syni])atliy hy Hafirs a]id other 
sii^'iials ()(' di-lrcss, hut no ajipi'al could kindle a sjiark 
of generous or manly f('<‘lin^\ A sinu;'le sloo|) might, 
with litlh' risk, havi^ lireventi'd all the horrors that were 
to cona*, hut this aid was Iiasely witliJield. One liojie 
yi't nanaiiK'd. A vessel which had hcvn stationed off 
th(' !iorth(‘rn redoubt still continued at Ikt anchorage. 
Sh(‘ now dropped down towards th('. fort, and every eye 
Avas fixed on her with fervent hopes of deliverance; 
hut till' spot was dang(‘rous, the jiilot lost his jiresencc 
of mind, the vrss(‘l struck on a hank, and ivas before 
long abandoned by the crcAV. Another night,however, 
JuiH' iiu. woiH* a\N ay, and wIhmi tlu' atta(‘ks of the next day began, 
Air. llolwell was oftiai urgial to (‘iideavoiir to capitulate. 
Ill' made oviu’liires in various forms, and among others 
jiresented hims(‘lf on the ram])arts ivitli a flag of truce. 
At kaiglh the firing ceased and a person step})ed forward 
and made signs of a d(‘sire to jiarley, liut ivhilc tliis was 
jiassing, numbers crowded uj) to the Avails on other 
sides, and some found an entrance at a neglected door, 
others mounted the Avails in different parts, and in an 
instant the place Avas tilled Avitli the besiegers. Mr, Hol- 
Avell immediately gave iij) his SAvord to a man who 
seemed to lie a commander, the rest of the garrison 
threw down their arms, and the enemy meeting Avith no 
opposition, shed no more blood. They rifled the pri¬ 
soners of their articles of value, and dispersed to plunder 
the goods and merchandise. In tlic afternoon the nabob 
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outerecl tlie fort. lie Avas cfirried in on a sort of litter, 
and expressed liis astonislinu'nt Avlu'n lie saw tlie small¬ 
ness of tlie i^arrison. He rel(‘ased Kislieii Diis and 
Onil Cliand, to wlioni lie g'avc an honourable reeeplion. 
At the sani(‘ time he re(‘eived the (‘oni;‘ratulations of 
his ehiels on his vii'tory. h'vem in the com])la(“('ney 
ot ti’iimi])!), lie aslv(‘d eai^erly for Mr. Itrake, hut wluai 
Ml*. Ilohvell was brought to liiin, will) liis hands tied, 
he order'd him to 1h* unbound, and promised th(i Jvni;- 
lish, on the laith ol’ a soldier, that not a hair of their 
heads sliould be toiieh(‘d. It was now m'ar eviaiin^-, 
and the prisoners AV(‘re assenibh'd iind(‘r an areadi* where 
they were closely surrounded by ^aiards. Many of them 
Avcre Avounded, and some mortally, lint the* I’l'st feJt as¬ 
sured of their saiidy, and sonu' (‘vc'ii Ix'gan to jolo^ on 
the oddity of tluar situation. Ihit tlie Imildinys I'oiind 
them liad been set lire to, tluy Avere threatenc^d by th(‘ 
ajiproaeh of the flanu's, and Averc' again in doubt about 
th(‘ fate designed for them, Avhen they received an order 
t(') move into a. barrack closer to Avhieh tluy had Ijccai 
standing. Ikyond this barrax^k Avas a jdace used for 
tlie continement of military deli]H|U(‘nts, vvhicli, as was 
then ti.siial ill j;arrisoiis in J'^iigliind, was called flic 
1-lack Hoke It was a loom about twenty feed sipiare. 


CHAJ». 
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in his history, assninos that tlio ])laco of conlinonKint was ‘a 
Binall, ill-aired, and unwholesome dungiMai,’ adding lliai ‘the Knglish 
had only tlieir own ])ractice to tliank for suggesting it to tlic ofliceiH of 
the Sul)jihdar as a fit jdaw of conlineinent.’ Mr. II. H, Wilson, in his 
edition of Mill's history, coininents on this and other romarhs hy tlio 
historian, used in palliation of the acts of Suraj u-Doula. He thus describes 
the place which tradition assigned as the scene of these InuTor.s:- ‘In 
1808 a chandler was show'ii in the old fort of Calcutta, then standing, 
said to be the Black Hole of JVoO. Jt.s situation did not eorresjioijd 
exactly with Mr. l-hihvell’s description of it, but, if not the same, it w'aa 
a rof»m of the same descii})tion and size, such as is very common among 
the oftices of both public and [irivate buildings in Calcutta, and no doubt 
accurately represented the k.nd of place which was the scene of this 

T 
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with only two sinnll frrnh'd w'indows, and even they 
only ojh'iutI on a eov(!n*d arcade. Into this jdace tliey 
wen* desin^d to (‘nt(‘r. The lew who knew tlie'size of 
tluj apartment hesitated, and tliose who did ent(‘r were 
soon .stopped hy want of room to advance. On this the 
jjjiiard lev(‘lled th(‘ir matchl(K‘ks and pi’(‘ssed on with their 
swoi’ds ; the prisoners, taken hy surprise, crowded into 
tlu* 1 ‘oom and tliedoorwas elo.scO IxTort* tliey w'(‘re well 
aware of tleai’ siiimtion. Tlu' |)rison was a place of ])en" 
anc'! for a sineleotreiider, hntto a imns of I 1 (J p(*rsons who 
were now crushed into it, it was a scene ofd(‘ath and hor¬ 
ror. tkirnesj demamls, enl ri'atii's, and supplications w(*re 
addr(‘ss(‘d to tlu* i^aiards at the window, to divide tla^ pi*i- 
soners into ditlerimt apartments ; I’lirioiis eUdrts Avere 
nia<!e to force tin* door. The heat and siilfocation were 
lu'yoial endnranc(‘ from the first, and were increased by 
tlu' (‘\(‘rtions that wei*e mad(‘ to obtain i’(*li(‘f; intohaadile 
thirst siieia'cthMl, and its |)anys wcaa* an^’menlinl by a su|)- 
])ly of water which it was attempted to convey throne'h 
the \vindows. Little passi^l thosiovhomit lirst naiched, 
and to them it onl\' iiiadi* the thirst moia* (o]*m(aitint»'; 
those behind strnyyied fora sliaia*, and the desp('rate con- 
t(‘st ('\(*ited the laiiyhtcr (T .some of th(‘yiiards, who now 
dasht'd in wat(*r foi-annisiaiHMil .as tlu^othershad doiu'from 
Inimanity. The most (aittiny reproaches wiav address(‘d 
to th(‘i^'iiard to provoke th(‘m to lire into the prison. 
The cry of' Air, air! ’ burst from eveiy (jmirter, eroans 
and lamentations wcmv snccirdi'd by the wildest ravings 

occuriviu’O. It Ihu’o by no means tlie eliai’uctor of a priscui. It was 
much more light, airy, ami spaeioiiH than m(»st of tlie room.s u.sed formerly 
by the London watch, or at ju'e.seiii l)y tlie pubco for purposes of tem¬ 
porary ilurance. Had a dozen or twenty pettple been immured within 
sucli liuiit.s for a night there would have been no liardship whatever in 
tlu'ir ivupriHonment, and in all probability no such number of persons 
ever were conlined in it.’- 
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of (lelirimn, everyone jRVsscd iniully towards tlie wiii- 
(lows, many fell down never more to ris(‘ ; and, as tli(‘ir 
strenii’tli and fury wen^ exhausted, the survivors sunk 
into silenei‘ and stupor. Fresh (‘(forts hrouylit IV(‘sli 
aeeussions of misery, and the most enviahh*, lu'xt to the 
dead, wei'(‘ th()S(‘ who lost all eoiiseioiisiK'ss of their 
suff(‘riny's in insensihility. I’K^fore tliis liorrihle iiiylit 
was elos(*d, l)ut tweiity-tliree ol* lh(‘ 1 Id laaiiained alivey; 
amony^' these, one was a woman. 

As lonijf as tli(‘ inihuauxi of n^ason rcanaiiied, < 4 *reat 
r(‘sp('ct Avas sliown for Mr. Ilolwell. ]I(‘ was ])lae(‘d 
with some woundc'd officers near one of tli(‘ windows, 
and owed liis juvsei’vation to the stnaiyih he r('t;iin(‘(| 
from tills circumstance. In tin* li(TC(‘ striieyles that 
laisiu'd, h(‘ was at last Avorn out, and r(‘tir(‘d into tlu' 
hack pail of the prison to di(‘ in (piii*! . Ih' was ae;ain 
hroiight forwaial. in the hope that he might jireval! on 
th(‘ guard to jirocure some mitigation oi’ the giaica’al 
calamity, but aft(‘r an interval he again retired, and at 
length sunk into total insensibility. About six in th(‘ 
morning an othcer ol* the nabob’s (-ame to the Avindow 
and impiired if the chief Avas still aliv(‘ ; he was then 
drawn out from under several dead bodies, and on being 
Idled to the air discoviu’cd signs oi liie. Tlie pilson 
A\'as soon after opiaied, but it Avas long beibre tlu‘ re¬ 
moval of the corpses made room for the ladease of the 
living. Air. Ilolwell A\ais laid on the Avet grass, and 
aMicu he came to himself A\as in a high jiutrid fever, 
unable to stand and scarcely able to S[)eak. WIkui he 
AVas in some degree restored lie Avas carried to the nabob, 
by Avliose order lie had been sought for. II[) to this 
time, Suraj-u-Doula had no direct share in tlie barbarity 
of Avliich he was tlu; original cause ; he had thought of 
nothing but the safe custody of the prisoners, and their 
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(JHAT. nrotnicic 1 sufr(‘nMi»:s jirosc from tlic fear of awakening 
liim, wliilo witliout his sanction tlic door of the ])risoii 
could not l)c o[)cncd lie now mad(‘ liiniscll a J^arty to 
all the i!;iiilt li(‘ had oeeasioiie(h for, wilhoiit evincing 
th(‘, smalh'st ngret for the past, h(‘ inflicted new sevc- 
ril,i(*s on tla; r(Miiaiinng victims. As Mr. IIolw('ll was 
heing convcycMl to th(‘ nahoh, an ofli(‘ei' told him that if 
h(‘ did not disclose wlnaa* the trc'asiirc* was concealed he 
would !)(• hlown from a gun. In his pi*(!sent state he 
heard ilu‘ menace with indifleriaiee, or rather with satis¬ 
faction. The nahoh enUavd on th(‘ same iiujiiiry with 
(spial h:irshn(‘ss. lie cut short Mr. Ilolwell’s recital 
ol‘ lh(‘ dismal fat(‘ of his companions, hy telling him 
that he kiu'W ther(‘ was a large treasure hiddcui in the 
fort, niid that if h(‘ (‘xpecl(‘<l favour he must discover it. 
Mr. IlolwelTs ]M*otes(ations that there was no such 
treason' only led to more pc'ri'inj^tory commands, while 
his app(':ds to th(‘ nahoh’ sfoniK'r promise's were trciited 
with ev(‘ii less regard. Ih'and thn'C' ot his ])rinci])al 
t'cllow-suflerers wviv loaded Avith fettc'rs, and Avere 
alierwards s('iit off to Murshid;ih;ld in boats. Ouring 
this voyage, which lasti'd fiairtee'ii <lays, tlu'y lay on the 
hard deck exposed to the hurning sun and the intense 
I'ain of tiu' monsoon ; the'ir food A\as I’icc; and Avater, 
and they Ave're covered from head to foot Avith large aiul 
painful hoils, Avhich dt'prived them of the use of their 
hands, and rendered the Aveight of their fetters into¬ 
lerably galling. At Murshidjihad they Avere dragged 
through the city, a spectacle to the assembled po])uhi- 
tion, and Avere lodged in a stable, Avhere they Averc 
de|)rived of all repose, and crowded nearly to snflbca- 
Tion by the vast throngs of people Avhom curiosity 
drew to look at tlu'm. The other Ihiglish Avere set at 
liherty, many at the intercession of the Freiich and 
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Dutch, who heliavcd throiiiflioiit witli tlio iiLinost 
liiiiuaiiity, oflcriii*!; tlieir own security for some, j^raiit- . 
iiig an asylum to otliers, and sparing no expense nor 
exertions in relicwing tlie wants of all. Those nations 
Iiad hc'C'ii callc'd on hy the nahoh to join him against 
iIhj English, l)ut maintained a strict neutrality in spite; 
ol‘threats and intimidation. 

Mr. llolwc'll and his companions had not hc'en long 
at Mnrshidahad l)cT()re the nahob returned to his capital. 

Their deplorable condition bad excited the com])assion 
oi* the mother of Siiraj-u-Doula, who interc'c'ded with 
lier son for their rc'lease. One day (he* nabob bad to July n;. 
pass l)y the |)lac(‘ of their conlincaiient on his way to a, 
garden, and they j)revailed on their guards to let them 
stand (dose to the I’oad. AVhen the nabob ap|)roaehed, 
they made! him the usual salute, on which he* stop[)ed 
his litter, and Mr. Holwedl seizenl the o})i)e)rtunity to 
pe^tition for their liberty ; their ghastly countenanees 
and miscralde appearance ATonld have touche^d any 
lu'art ; the Nabob made no reply, but immediately or- 
d(?.red them to be released, and is said to have* eexpi’cssed 
displeasure at the cruel usage they had undergone. 

They immediately repaired to the Dutedi factory, where 
they were jcjyfully received.^ 

The ships had been prevcnteMl leaving the Ganges in 
consequence of the prevalence ed‘ the monsoon. They 
anchored at Falta, about twenty miles of direct dis¬ 
tance below Calcutta, where the fugitives from that city 


’ The transactions down to this period arc from tlic evidence and appen¬ 
dices in the First Report of the Committee of the House of Commons in 
1772 ; the numerous controversial letters between Messrs Jlolwell, Drake, 
Bucher, Ac. at tin? India House (of ‘which Mr. Holwell’s part is publislied 
in a pamphlet called Important Fart% printed in 17C)4); Mr. HolwelPs 
narrative of the deplorable deaths in the Black Hole; Orme; and the 
Seir id Mniakherin. 
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cncUMl liovcLs and were foinid Idyllic expedition that 
afterwards eaiiU! to their reli(‘f in a wretclied condition, 
more like shipwrecked sailors tliaii men acenstomed to 
ease and luxury." They now paid the price of their 
dastardly ahandonment ol’ l heir companions ; t heir I’ccol - 
h'ctions of the past were worse than their pn'sent, siitfer- 
iiiR's, and holh were canhitl(‘re(l hy mntnal r(‘proaches 
and reei’iminat ion.’ 

The amarfs IVom iIk^ ollaa’ factories lik(‘wis(' in time 
foend (heir way to kalta, wlaaa'. they wca’e left nn- 
mol(‘s(ed hy tile eoiileanptmms siipiiieiiess ol* ** the native 
yo\ (aaiiiKai I. 

The nahol) had treatxMl i1k‘ mioircaidiny iactories of 
till' other powia’s with so little* justice* or conside'ration 
as made it app(‘ar how little* any i*e‘al provocation 'was 
reepiireel tee prodnea* liis viole*ne‘e towarels the* lfti<»’lish ; 
he* e-xtorle'd In,000/. from the* Diite'h, anel oo,P00/. from 
the* kreaie’h, l)e‘si<le*s a smalle*r sum from the Dane^s. 

Thej tirst iiotiliealion e>l* Sunij-ii-l)e)nla’s march 
a;.»ainsl the* I'hiyiish re*ae‘he<l Maelras on duly 15, and 
within ti\e* days from that time* the* (leevernmeiit de*- 
spate'heel (he* ( ompany’s trading ship Delaware, witli two 
lHmdre*d anel thirty seehliers nnele*r 51aje)r Kilpatrie*k, te) 
the*ir assistaiie’e*. 

The inte*Hiye*ne*e* e)f tlie ceemjile'tion of tlie disaster 
arrive'el on Aiiyaist 5, anel struck the settle‘ment with 
lieerre)?* anel indi^natie)n. lh*(le*e*tie)n adeled jeerplexity 
and alarm. The lears of the* .Maelras (ie)ve‘rnment had 
liitlierte) he‘e*n elire*cte*el tee the ase*e*ndane*y of tlie French 
at lleielenlbfiel, freem whiedi a faveeiirahlc combination of 
(arcumstaners liael just ^iven them hopes of eleliverance.^ 

* Ives’s 

■* Onue; and evidenco bef(»re! tlie Coinmittoc of the House of Commons. 

** See ante, chaj», vii. 
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To pi’oiit by tlu‘ orcnsiou, llioy were pivpiiriiii;' an v\- 
]>L‘(litioii to send into the heckiin, l)ut lli(‘ir iiuains \V(‘re 
S(‘ar(*ely ad(‘(jiiato to iIk^ (‘\cilion il re<piii’ed. Tlu^ 
ari'ival oi’ tlio ladidni-cement under Coloiu'l (div(‘ liad 
done no iiioiH* tlian l)i‘iny' lluan to an (Hpiality with tin' 
Fi-i'iieli in tlu‘ ])r()vine(‘ of Areof, alone, wIk'IV c'aeli 
nation liad about 2.(H)0 Fiiropeans and 10,000 sc'poys. 
Admiral WatsoiTs fleet ^’ava' lli(‘ Imiyiisli the tc‘ni|)orary 
(‘oimiiand ol'tlie sea ; but tli('y lii'ard IVoin Fnro|)(^ that 
Aval’ Avitb Fraiiee was eertain, and that tlie I’l’eneli AV(‘re 
al) 0 iit to d(‘s[)ateli a fl(‘(‘t of niiK'tijeii slii])s, with 0,000 
,soldi(‘i’s, to Pondielierrv. 

Tiih 'ss they eonld dislodi^a* the Ihaaieli Iroiii the 
Ih'ckan Ix'fore this Ibixa* ai‘i’i\'cMl, tlu'y must th(‘ms('lves 
be drivi'ii out of th(‘ Cai’natie ; on lh(‘ other hand the 
nryaait inter(\sts of the ( ompaiiy and the honoiii’ of the 
nation re(piired an immediate display of foia*!* in Ibrnyal. 
The two courses Avere debated In couiu’il, and a iniddh* 
one, proposed ol‘ sending; a small forec^ to Ikaiyal ; but 
this was overrided by the Avisdom and lirmiK'ss of Orme 
the historian, who lbr(‘saw that sneh a measiii’o Avould 
ruin both expeditions, and prevailed on tlie eouneil to 
apply tlu'ir whoh; streiigtli to llengal. It Avas chiefly 
<Aving to the z(‘aloiis HU|)j)ort of the same eoiineillor 
that the command Avas committe(l to (dive. Mr. Idgott, 
tlie (Governor, proposed to go liims(‘lf with I’ull jiowers. 
(olonel Adlercron, the commander of the forces, but in- 
ex]‘ rieiiced tuiJ incompetent, i-cfuscd to allow the King’s 
troo|>s to embark under any command but his own ; 
haAvrence Avas disabled by sickness, and gave his voice 
for Clive. Mr. Manniimham, one of the fimitive members 
of council, Avho liad been deputed from Bengid, thought it 
became him to protest against an arrangement likely to 
deprive the heads of that Presidency of any portion of 


ciiAr. 

viii. 
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^vitr po'vers wliicJi tlicy luul sliowii tli(‘inselvcs so iiicoin- 
. patent to (“xcrcise. 

Tlie ii|)p(>ii]ti!i(‘iit. f)f (live ^'uve general satisfaction 
to tile troops, lie was instructed to acknowledge Mr. 
Itj’ake as (Jovernor in civil and coniniei’cial business, but 
to i*(‘t:iin i]\v complete control of tlie military and political 
part (d' the cxpc.'dition, and tli(‘ funds I’or its supply 
wen.' jdaced in liis liands. TIk* jilan was submitted to 
Admiral Watson, wlio consemted to take bis sluire in 
tile (‘Acciition. Tli(‘ sipiadron consisted (iKisides trans- 
])orts) ol‘tlir(‘e ships of tla^ line, one filty-^-un ship, one 
twenty i;nn sliip, and om* tireship, ])ut the land force 
obtalncal with so much ditli(‘ulty amounted only to 
!M)t) lhiro|)(‘ans and 1,^00 sepoys. Of the Kurojieans, 
lhaU wc'i’e men of Colonel Adlercroids rei»’iment whom 
h(‘ laid at h'lie^ih idlowed to <»() as mtiriiu's und(‘r the 
admii'al. d'hey ha<l no pros[)(‘ct of a single friend 
jimong tlu' natives, and their opinion of the power of 
th(‘ir eiK'iuies ^vas raisc'd by tht‘ rc'cent display of it, as 
AV(‘ll as by the impression that th(‘y were to encounter 
the lliijpiits and ratlins of llindoslan instead of the 
])Uiiy soldi(>ry of the Carnatic. 

The tlc'ct sail(‘d on October lO. ft had to contend 
with the north-west monsoon, and met ivith great 
delay and obstruction. The* lir(‘ship was driven to 
Ceylon ; the Marlborough, a (Company’s ship, was 
ohlig(‘d to part company, and it wuis not until 
Xovaanber K) that th(‘ admiral, with the rest of tlie 
Ih'ct, approached the mouth of the llugli. The naviga¬ 
tion of this branch of the (Ganges is peculiarly difficult. 
It brings down quantities of soil along with it, which 
form dangerous banks at its mouth, extending far out 
into the sea. Its own channel also is choked with banks 
of mud and sand, and is so intricate that in the latest 
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times, with a regular pilot service and all the advantage of 
buoys and liglithouses, the Coin|)any’s shi[>s nev(‘r went 
higher tlian l)iainond Harbour, thirty-live miles below 
Calcutta. Admiral Watson’s deterinimition to sail up 
this then almost unknown river, was therefore one of 
the most gallant ])arts of the whole eiiterjirise. The 
(aaiinieneement was not auspicious, llefore they got 
sight of the shores of the Hugh, two of the shi[)s struck 
on a l)ank, and though both ultimately got off, one was 
driven to leeward, and was obliged to sail for \dzaga- 
])ataiu on the coast of Coromandel. This was the 
Cumberland of seventy guns, liaving on board Admiral 
Tococke and 250 European soldiers. The rest of the 
Heet remained at anchor until they were joined by two 
Eur()])ean jiilots from Ealta, and then made their way 
to that anchorage. They tluu’e found tluj remains of the 
English of Ikngal, together with Major Kilpatrick and 
ids detachiiKiut, which had already lost half its number 
from the uiihcalthiness of the climate. In the mean¬ 
time Mr. ])j*ake had re(*eived despatches from England, 
appointing him and three of his former council a 
committee for the conduct of the Company’s alfairs in 
Jlengal. They had already called in Major Kilpatrick 
t(; tlieir board, and no^v ad<led Watson and Clive to the 
number. 

They, however, protested against the powcjrs en- 
truste<l to Clive, and re{juired him to be guid(‘d in all 
lii.> operations and negotiations by their orders. This 
Cli v'c refused, but said he never would act contrary to 
their wishes unless they forced liim. Accordingly he 
never failed to attend the committee when within reach, 
and never took ^ step of importance without its previous 
sanction. The admiral attended the first meetings, 
which were held on board his ship ; after the taking 
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of Calcutla, Ik^ acted as a separate authority, biit was 
treatcnl witli ii;rejit di‘lereiice hy all jiarties. lie kept 
H]) a eorrespoiMh'iice of liis own witli the nabob, but 
always in the spirit ofthal of Clive and th(‘ eoiiiiiiittee. 
ll(‘ was trank, honourable, and disint(‘r(‘sted, capable 
of saeririein< 4 ' (‘Ven liis prejudices to the piildic si‘rvice, 
^l»■oo(|-h(^arl(Mh and no h'ss beloved than r(\s|K‘cl(‘,d by all 
eoniieeted wilh him; but his opinions >vere stronir, 
liis disposilion somewhat warm, and h(‘ (‘iitc'i’taiiKal a 
j(‘alousy (d lh(‘ land seiwiei' and a hiuh s(‘nsc‘ ol* the 
dignity of his (ovn station which iiiieht have pro- 
duce(l incoiiv(*ni(aice it his military colleague had not 
possess(‘d the comphde command of at least as wai’iii a 
tein]H‘r. 

Al'ler the dc'siruelion of (adciitta, Suraj-u-Doula had 
returned to his capital and had marched tii»'ainst his 
rival at, I‘urni:i, who was (hdeati'd and kilhal in a battle 
with lh(‘ nabob’s troops under Mir dj'dir. All his 
apprehensions from the interior W(‘re tluax'fore at an 
(‘ud, and such W'as his impres^i<)n of the insiyaiilicaiKN* 
of liis fonayii (*nemi(‘s, that he d(‘elare(l he did not 
beli(‘V(‘ thei'e wen* t(‘ii thousand men in all Murope. 

Mfniik ( diand. a 1 lindii, liad bei'ii appoinUal (iovernor 
of (’alctilla, and had taki‘n measures to stri'ne’then the 
]>lace as well as the neiu'hbouriny forts on tin* river, 
lloats laaded with brieks W’ere also prc'jiared to be sunk 
in a naiM’ow channel of tlu* stivam. 

On the arrival of the armament, letters from the 
(iovernment of Madras, from the \ iceroy of the Deckan, 
and the Nabob of the Oaruatie, w (*re forwarded to Suraj- 
u-Doula, with jicnaiiptory letters from Watson and 
dive. As no answ'cr w'as deigned to this commiiniea- 
tiou, the English authorities declared wair, and jmblished 
a manifesto giving their reasons. 
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They then set sail lor Falta, and next day ap- 
proaehed tlie fort of lUijbuj, ten miles irom Faleiilta. 
To eut olF the escape of the i^’arrison, Olive laiah'd some 
miles below the place, with oOO Ibirojjcans and all the 
sei)oys, and maivlied in the nii^'lit to a, pt)int on the 
road to Calcutta. His march was .(hroiic;h a tract bdl 
ofswani])s and rivnletSj and the tiN)(»ps did not iH'ach 
their destination till mornini>*, wIkmi they lay down 
(‘xhaiisted, without order or precaution, and in a lew 
miinit(!S were all asleep. 

In tliis situation they w(‘rc surprised ])y i\Ianik 
Chand, who had come to Ibijhuj the day bcl’oi'c, with 
1,000 horse and 2,000 fool. lie at lirst caus(‘d con¬ 
fusion and loss. Jn fim(\ liowevcr, the hhiylisli 
recovered tlicii* onha* and conipcilcd the assailant^s to 
withdraw to Calcutta. In the mcantina* th(‘ lii’e of 
Ihijhiij liad been sil(*iic(Ml l)y the ships, and next 
inornino’ the fort was ibund evacuated. 

On I)eceml)er dO the fleet pi’ocee(led to ('alcutta, 
and on Jaiiuaiy 7, 1757, anchored Ixifore that ])lacc. 
Manik Cliand liad retired to Ilfmli, leaving’a min’ison 
of 500 iiK'n in tin; FmyTish fort. These men returned 
the cannonade of the finy;-lish shi{)s, and kilhxl scwcaiteen 
sailors before their fire Avas silenced. They tlien 
quitted the ])la(*e, whiiF Avas talaai possession of at 
elevt'.n o’clock. d1ie admii'al sent (’a])tain (afterwai’ds 
Sir Eyre) Coote, of Adlercron’s rej>'inient, ashorc!, Avith 
a commission as Governor, but Clive, avIio arrived 
soon after, took the command as g’cnera] of* tbe land 
force. The admiral was much incensed, and on Clive’s 
perseverance, threatened to drive liim out with liis 
cannon. Clive; replied that tlie responsibility of such 
a proceedino; would rest with tlie admiral, but that he 
Avas determined never to give up tlie command to a 
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subordinate. Tlie matter at b‘ngtli was coinproailscd ; 
(live ;^‘ave up the keys to tlu^ admiral, wlio landed 
to receive*, tliem, and immediately made them over to 
Mr. Drake, the' civil Dov(‘rnor. 

As it was (‘ound that the Xahol) was not yet prepared 
to mov(‘ IVom Miirshidahad, a sti'one; detachment was 
sent by wafer to altack 11iiij;ii, the* s(‘at (ef the government 
o(* that, division of In'iigal, whicli it was of obvious 
])olilical iitipoiianoe* to rediicc. An im|)(‘rfect l)reacli 
was made ii’om the ships, and the* troops carried 
tin; place l)y storm with little loss. During; this 
(‘\pe<lition news arrived through piavate channels of 
th(‘ hn-aking out of w’ar with France;. There wTre at 
(liandernagdr (ilH) Furo]>eans,of whom ifOO were soldiers. 
They were; well sup|)lie*el with artille^ry. One of Fussy’s 
stations was within iiOO mile-s of the* nearest i)art of 
Feuigal, and he* was himsi'li* not far from the frontier. 
It wais thei’elbre exp(*eted that the French would join 
the* nahe)l), whi(;h would at oiiea* have* turiK‘(l the scale 
against, the* Fnglish. Even a |)re)traeted struggle wmuld 
have* h(‘e*n a gr(*a( gain to the* Fre*ncli, sine‘e a small ele- 
tae’hme'iil e)f tlu*irs, aid(*d l)v the nabob, wa)ulel em])le)y 
so large an Fnglish fe)re*e as would le'ave the Carnatic 
ne*arly (le*fene*e*le*ss. 

On no one did these e*e)nside*rations fall with more 
we*ight than on (dive, lie ior the lirst time saw the 
safety e)f his army and of the Fritish interests in India 
de]>end on liis coneluct, and the effect wais such as could 
<mly have been i>roeluceel on a mind of wdiicli the 
stremgest passions wa*re forgotten in the ])ublic cause. 

To the daring s})irit wdiich had ever characterised 
liim w'ere now' added the stimulants of w'calth and glory 
to be attained by military exploits, and by them alone. 
Every motive combined to urge him to an immediate 
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appeal to arms, yet liis prudence during; all the 
subsequent transactions in ]>en{i;al, his caution in his 
nioveineiils, and his anxiety tocftecta settlement with¬ 
out the risk ot‘ hostilities, Avere such as in anollier 
man could scarcc'ly have escaped the re])roach of 
timidity. 

Soon after the rccaptun* of Calcutta, tlic nabob 
had sounded the hinylish, through the Fnaieh de])utii‘S 
then treating’ Avith them on their oavu account, as to 
the terms on AAdiieh they AV(‘re Avilling to make peace*. 
Tlie terms Avhich they ])]‘o])os(‘d, though (*ven more.* 
moderate than those afterwards obtained, nanainc'd 
nnnoliecd, but a chaniK*! ol* communication was kept 
u]) through the great bankers of the lionse of daggat 
Set, of which (dive took advantage to endeavour to 
o[)en a negotiation. The nabob was not yi‘t eonvineed 
oi‘ the ])ow(‘r of‘ his eiuanies, and was rath(‘r irritated 
than intimidat(‘d by tin; sueec'ss that had attended them. 
He refused to listen to tluar overtures, but the Sets, 
foreseeing the ])ossil)llity of a change in his couns(‘ls, 
s(‘nt an able agcait, named Itanjit Ihii, to aeeom])any 
his army, Avhieh now began its march towards (Adeutta. 
Oini (diaiid continued to be the object of a sort of 
sui)(Tstitious dread to th(‘ Ihiglish. Toliim Mr. llolwell 
ascribed his own ill-trc'atim'iit, and observed that the 
three geiitlemcn pitched on to be his com])anions in 
captivity Avere all personal enemies of Omi Chand’s. 
He was now more formidable than ev(*r from his 
having gained the confidence of Suraj-u-Doula, Imt Ins 
interest Avas involve<l in the restoration of jieace and 
the revival of the trade of (Ailcutta, and from tliis 
motive Ik; also accomj)anicd the army, and was ready to 
do all in his ])Ower to ]>romote an accommodation. 

Colonel Clive had taken up and fortified a position 
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wliicl) covered the only jiecessil)I(‘ ])art of tlie Company’s 
territory, tliii r(‘st lieinii' protect(‘(l hy an extensive, 
lake of salt \val(‘r. Il was about a niih^ to the 
nortliward of IIk* town, and luilf a mile inland from a 
poini on tli(‘ riv(‘r not far hcyoiid ihe redoid)t which had 
fornH'rly rcsisn*(| tin* nabob's attack. As the nabob 
dr(‘W near, tin* villama’s c(‘ascd to S(‘iid in supplies to 
<‘am|), aii<l the whole of tie* native* followers descrteel. 
No cattle had ye t been e*e>lle‘ete‘(l. and th(*i‘(‘ was only one 
horse* in e-anip. The* nabol) ihe‘re*le)re* had e>nly to avoiel 
an e'nuam*me‘nt, and he niiyiit have* ele*stroyeel the fen’ce 
laiide'd av have* e‘e)m|K‘IIeel it (e) re;inibark. In these cir- 
e'limsrance's ('live wreito. te) him through Hanjit l!ai to 
prope)se‘ pcaexc The* iiabeT yave a {Vi(*nelly answe*r anel 
ke*pt lip the ne*y'e)iiatie)ns, lait e'ontiniicd his mare*h. 
'Ihre'e* elays afte*!*. his aelvane‘(*el ^aiard was el(*scried fre)m 
the* Ih’itisli lines, rnwilliny to take* anv stt'p that niif^’ht 
inte*rriipt his iie'u'otiatieais, ('live* alle)We*el them to ]>.‘iss 
within siyhl e>f his e*anip. whe'ii a swarm e)f jTindei’ers 
spi'e'ad ove i* the* (haiipaiiy’s lea’ritory, and eine* ]‘(‘e’iilar 
beiely, with nine* hca\y u'lins, (e)ok up and t‘ortifu'el a jajsi- 
tion about a mile* anel a lialf to the* se)ii(h-(‘ast e)l‘that of 
Clive*. This se*e*me*el le)e) thre'atciiljiy' a nmvement, anel 
dive* s('t emt in the* e*ve*niny disle)elee* the* party ; but 
he was unable* to e*tlce*t his pnrpeise*, and re*tiirncd after 
a e‘anne)naele* in whie’h ))e)th sieh'S le)st some nie*n. Xe*xt 
elay the* main be)ely jias.se'el e)n by the same re)ute. The 
sii^iil was elishe‘ai*lenini;' to the troops, .anel the iv.snlt 
Avas to place* the nabe)b’s army neare*r to Calcutta than 
Clive’s. The* nabol) himself halte*el fe)r some time at a 
village in the* re‘ar of his army, anel sent to Clive te) re- 
e|iie*st that he we)ulel depute ce^mmissiemers to treat. 
l\lr. Walsh and j\Ir. ^Sea-afton were immediately de- 
spatchenl, l)iit before tliey arrive'el tlie nabob had 
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marclinl, and tliey nvcrtook liim late in the even- 
ing at a p^arden of Onii Cliand’s within the iMaratta 
ditch, wliere lie had fixed his liead-cjiiarters. Altta' 
th(‘y had been searclu'd ior (‘onc(‘aled weapons, aial 
an atlciuivt Iiad lunai made lo (k'prive tlaan oi’ their 
swords, liny were* jax'sented to tlie naho]). He ]*e(‘eived 
tliem in a full darhar, siirronnd(Ml ly ariiK'd clii(‘ls, 
^\llo secaned to scowl (h^liancc on the depiitii^s. dluy 
ne\(M‘theless remonsti’atcd witli (Ik* nal)o)) on (la* in¬ 
consistency In'twecai his ads and Ids ]>ro(essioiis, and 
at’lciwvards j)resent('d a pajua* contaiidn^dluaj* ])i’oposals. 
'1 li(Miaho)) lookc<l o\'(‘r (lie pap(‘r and said soiiietldn^’ 
in a low' voice to liis attendants ; he then referred tlu* de.- 
])iiti('s to his minister, to W'hose lent, they W(‘re ordered 
to rcpaii*. Their ex[)(a’i(‘n(‘e ol’ the nahulfs treach(*ry 
ol itself siii;*i;’ested (lie prohahility of a desii^n to seize* 
them, and, as tliey tvere leaving,' the <lai*l);ii*, Omi (Tand 
di’ew near and whisjiered to th(‘m to take* care* e)f th(‘m- 
se'lves. On this the depiitie's orde'red tlieir liglit.s to he;- 
(*xtin_i>‘iiishe'd, and instead of ])roc(‘edinit to the ])rime 
minister, made* tlie best of tlu'ir \\i\y to their owm 
cam]). 

On liearinn' their ivport,, (live^ r(^sllnl(^d all Ids usual 
eiie'riry and de*cision. He i’e‘ceiv(‘d tlie di'puties at cdeveai ; 
be-fore midnii^ht he Avas on l)oard tlie admiral’s ship ; 
by erne o’clock a body ol* sailors wnis land(;d, and by two 
tlie troops Avere under arms ready to attack the* naboli’s 
<*anip.'’ There Avere GOO sailors armed with iiredocks, 
750 Europeans, 800 sepoys, and six liedd-pietces Avhieli 
were draAvn liy the sailews. The clioicest part, of the 
nabed/s ariny was round his ow n station at Omi Chand’s 
l^arden, l)ut the.rest Averc scattered over a i^'reat extent 

Clivc’ft evi<lence, First Ueport of tlie Couiiuittee of the House of 
CoininoiiB, 1772, 147. 
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to the eiistvvani of ilie Marntia (lit(‘li. Tlie coliwnn be¬ 
wail itH rnareli at four o’cIo(‘k. It Avas iiiteiidccl to inove 
straight on the li(‘a(l-(|ii:iri<*is and the park of artillery, 
but, as tll(^ day dawned, one of those fogs canu‘on AAdiieh 
in their intensity an* peenliar to laMigal. No guides 
wer(‘ of* use in such iinpiaietral)le darkness ; tin* eohunu 
!(*(! Onii (hand’s gard(‘n and tlu* Maratta <litch on their 
ri<dit, and niar(‘h(‘d on to tin* southward, through the 
midst of the eatuj), firing by platoons to the right and 
hd*t, and diseharging tludr fit‘!d-piee(‘s obli(piely towards 
the front. Wh(‘n they eani(‘in a liiK'Avith Onii (diandh 
garden, but Avithout know'ing where tluy AV(‘r(*, they 
h(‘ard tin* sound of* eavaliy a])proaehing at l*idl gallop, 
hliey opt'iied a heavy fire in tin* dir(*(^tion of tin* noise, 
Avhieh soon al*ter e(‘as(‘d. It proviMl to have been a body 
of* Persians (‘xeellently mounted, who ehargt‘d Avitli 
great spirit, l)ut Avtaa' brought to a stand l)y the sharp¬ 
ness of* the tin* Avlien Avithin thirty yards of the line. 
When the eolunin had advaneiMl al>out. a mile, Tt eame 
to a high eaus(‘wav running at I’iglit angh*s to its line 
of mareh, and forming tlu* road from the eonntry on 
th(‘ c‘ast io the f’ort of* (hileutta. dlu* head of the 
column Avas ordered to (liix'ct its march to the right, so 
as to cross the Maratta ditch by the causi'way and then 
turn back on (hni (diaud's garden, l)ut Avheu they had 
proceede<l a short Avay in their new dinpfion, they came 
Avithin the range* of their oAvn guns Avhieh continued 
firing from the rea»\ This threw them into confusion, 
tind the troojis ran doAvnfrom the road and took shelter 
l)ehind the causeway. As the next ])art of the column 
pressed on, the Avhole Avere crowded into a disorderly 
mass, and at this moment they rei*(‘ivi‘d a discharge of 
graj)e from some heavy guns of the enemy’s in a bastion 
close at hand, ^^dlell order Avas restored, they marched 
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on to another road parallel to the first, where they at 
length crossed the ditch, but before this the fog began 
to clear away, other guns Avere opened on tliein iVoin 
fresh quarters, a body of cavalry aj>peared in their fiont, 
and largca* bodies ])ressed hard on their Hanks and rear. 
The troops were exhausted witli tbeir inarch, which had 
latterly been through ricehelds, tw() of their tield-i)ieces 
had stuck in the mire of thos(‘ enclosures, and, when 
they had repulsed the (‘many, Clive found them too 
inucii tatigued for the attack on the garden, and marchcal 
tlu'in along the road to the fort of (^alcutta, from 
Avhence, altcT some itsI, th(‘y r(‘lurned lo tlu'lr camp. 
They had only lost 171 men ki]h‘<l and wounded, Imt 
had lai!(‘d in tluar main ol)j(‘c(, and wer(‘ much mor(‘ 
dispirited than (‘ncoiiraged by the general r(‘sult. Ihit 
the loss in th(‘, nati\e camp had been a grc'at deal more 
seviu’c, and tli(‘ nabol) himself had ])(*en so t(‘rri(ied at 
the near approach of danger, that he was with dithculty 
jn'evented from ordering an imnu‘diate relreat. The 
utmost vigilanci! was kept u]) in his camp iK'xt night, 
cannon and musketry being tired on every idl(‘, alarm. 
He imiiKMliately reviv(‘d the negotiation, and as if to 
show his sincerity, he mov(Kl to a sali^ distanc(‘ fi’om the 
English camp. The t(‘i’ms otfered were such as he was 
not likely to refuse. Tlu^y were that he should restore 
the Company’s factoric^s and confirm till their f()rmer 
privileges to the fullest (‘xtent; that they should recidve 
the villages, thirty-eight in nundier, Avhich tlujy had 
Ijeen allowed to purchase by the Emperor Earokhsir, 
but of which they had never ol>tained jiossession ; that 
tluy should be jiermittcd to fortify Calcutta and to coin 
mone}^; and that all goods undcT their permits should 
pass duty five throughout the country.^’ A demand had 
^ Tliig article is modified by an agreement on tlic rail of tlie Company, 
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I>mi nia(l(* for coinjmnsat’KRi for jill tlie property plun¬ 
dered, l)ut the nahol) would oidy a^ree to pay for that 
seized hy his order and I)n»ui;’ht toaecouiit in his treasury. 

Th(! (\)in])aiiy on (heir part eni!;a<;(‘d to conduct 
tlieniscilves within lli(‘ nahoh’s jurisdiction as formerly, 
to do vioh‘ne(‘ to no oiu^ an<l to up defaulters 

and otieiiders. 

In a let Ur returning his rat ifu'ation of the treaty, 
llie nahoh soleinnh' |>?*omise(l to es((‘eni the enenii(,‘S of 
(Ih* hnL;lisli as his (‘nenii(‘s, and toassist the latter to the 
utmost of his powea*, ami h(‘ solicited a correspond- 
iiiL^' assiirane(‘ on th{‘ ])art of the lhi<j;‘lish riovern- 
ineiil. Separate (Miii;ae;(‘ments, (‘X])r(‘ssed with equal 
solemnity, were s(‘nt. to him l)y (Tiv(‘ and Watson, hut 
no lormal tix^at v' of alliance was drawn iq). 

dda' tn'aty eon<‘luded was nc'ither Iionourahle nor 
secure. It did Iittl(‘ nioix* than ri'plaee tla; ])arties 
where tht'V stood In'ton* (hi* war, and did not punish 
th(‘ iial)oh lor till* outra^'t‘ l>y wiiieli that war was 
oceasioiK'd, or indemniry the (Company i’or the (^\])(msc 
at which it. had heen carried on. It aiforded no secu¬ 
rity ae'ainst tlu' nahoh’s naie.win^' hostilili(‘s as soon as 
the ISritisli forces wci’c withdrawn, and did not make 
th(' least provision a^'ainst a combination between the 
nabob and tlu; h'reneh, or even an'ainst the operations 
of tlu‘ Ih’i'iieh tluMusi'h es. 

Nevertheless, in the weak state of the llritisli land 
force, it was rhoui>‘ht hiii^hly advantageous. Watson, 
however, could not be ])ersuaded that the nabob would 
sii;n it, and, while it was yet jamdinn-^ lie sent his flaf( 


in whicli they that the business of their factories sliall be carried 

on agreeably to former practice ; and the nabob’s orders for carrying this 
article into etVect direct their goods to be passed duty free according to 
tlie king's grant and to previou.s ustige. 
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(‘uptain to urge Clive to strike anotlier blow at the 
eiieniy, and even suggested liis consulting his otlicers - - 
if lie himself had any hesitation about the measure. 

Some time [irevious to these last trajisaetions, tlau'c 
had l)een hopes ol‘ maintaining a local peace with the 
Fnaicli in liengal notwithstan<l,ing the war betwi^ai 
the nations. Soon after the recovery of (\ilcutta, tlu'y 
had sent deputies to propose'a. treaty, l)iit it had beeai 
broken off apparently from the Imiglisli insisling that 
they should take ]>art against Suraj-ii-l)oula. 

The peace Avitli the nabob now dictali'd a speedy 
setth'inent of tlu' (picstion with tluan. Clive' had 
re'ceived 1 ‘epeate‘d and nrge'iit calls iVoin the' (!o\(a*nnit‘nt 
of Madras, wlio were' themselves in gival dange*!* from 
the French, and was arde'iitly de'sirous of returning to 
the coast, I)ut durst not leave' the gove*rnment ol’ Chan- 
dernagdr unlelteavd bi'hind him. An overtures for 
a neutrality mudogge'd with the former stipulations 
had bee*n made at his sugge'stion, but, as no answer 
had liee'n retnrneel, lie e*one*nrred with \Vatse)n in the; 
expediene'y of' an imineeliate attack on Chande.rnagmr, 
provieled the nabob’s consent could be*, obtained; without 
that, be)th ])arties agrec'd tliat no offeaisive operations 
could be thought of^ The nabob was accordingly ra.m. 
apjilic'd to, on the ground of his engageanent to rc'gard 
the ememies of the fmglish as his own.^ lb' gave nei 
direct answer, but announeM;d that Fussy was al)Out to 
march into Bengal, and that a larger Frencli fle'X't woulel 
soon be in the Ganges, and calleel on the British officers 
to assist him in re|)e.‘lling the invasion. 

^ His letter of Fehruaiy 1 to the Court of Directors, (India House.) 

^ Clive’s letter jto the Court of Directors, dated Februaiy 2'J. (fndia 
House.) The date is from Ornie, ii. lao. 

Orine, ii, 130. Watson’s letter in Ives, 117. Clive’s letter of 
February 22. (India House.) 
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Tlioujifli tills sceinc<I an indirect attempt at intimida¬ 
tion, it was resolved to ronstrue it into a consent, and 
to force the na1)ol) to an explicit de(;]aration by actinj^ 
upon it witliout delay. AVitli this vmv Clive crossed 
the river. Ihil tin* nabob had pr(‘vioiisly made ii[) his 
mind. 1[(‘ had sent a J^npply <>f 10,000/. to the Fnaieh, 
and had ordei*e<l his e’ovenioi* of Iliieii (to whom lie 
d(‘spateh(‘d a reinforeiMneiit) l.o support tliem to the 
iilniost oflji.s powiM*. (hi heariiiL;’ ol* Clive’s march, he 
sent a per(in[)tory prohi)>ition to his adv^anec, and 
threatened to join (he h’nmeli if the attack were per- 
s(‘V(‘r(‘d in. On this (dive retnriu'd to Calcutta, and 
soKeiin assurane(‘s W(‘r(‘ sent to the nabob tliat no attack 
should b(‘ ma<l(‘ without his consent.' 

d’he n(‘i;’Otiations for a local ])eai‘e with the Fnmcli 
were l•(‘llewed at (Ik^ same time, an<l terms which were 
to 1 k‘ euaraiilecil by the nabob wer(‘ ai>Teed on and 
drawn out for sienatune So much Avas the question 
looked on as sintled, that (live made ready to embark 
with jiai't of his troops for Madras.^’ Ihit when the 
teians wwv simt to Watson for his eonlirmation, he 
|)ositively I’cfused to accede to them until tlay should 
]iav(' sanctioii(‘d by the Supreme Government at 

Fondiclu‘rry, lb' ])ointed out that without such a con¬ 
firmation iheyw’ould not be binding’even on the sub- 
oi’dinate government, still less on the superior one, or 
on any French commander, naval or military, who mi<jfht 
enter ]5en;:»'al under a separate authority ; he ridiculed 
the o'liarantee of the nabol), who he said liad not per¬ 
formed one arti(*le of his own tn^aty, and oui^bt himself 

’ Watson’s li’ttor, Ives, 121. Onne, ii. PIT, UIH. Clive’s letter to 
Walts, ilatetl Mareli 1, in Maleoliii’s i. 185. 

■ Serafton, 01). Sec also Clive’s letter dated February 22. (India 
House.) 
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to be treated as an enemy if lie (iid not fulfil liis (‘n^ai;H‘- 
nuaits witliin ten days. These objections ^vere iH'rf(‘etly 
well founded, but they oui;'bt to liave Ihh'U brouii’lit, for¬ 
ward before the tcu'ins wen‘ a;e;reed to. In insistiiii;’ on 
them now, Watson showed little* r(‘i;ard to the honour 
f his collc‘ae’ues, and made* an ill rc'turii for the* liele*lity 
with which the French had ae*teel in the prex'edinijj 
]H*riod. t )n tlu'se* eTonnds the*}' were indie;iiaiitly iT])e‘lle*d 
by (dive. lie further uri;e*(l that before a ratilie*a(ion 
could be expected to arrive* from Fomlicherry, tlie* se'asoii 
for the departure of the Frilisli troops would have 
passe*d, tnid he insiste'd that the Ire'aty should eithe‘r 
l)e si^'ne*d iiume‘diale*ly and une*onditionally, or that it 
should be broken olf at, once*, and an attack made; eai 
Ohandcrnajjjdr. If ne'itlie'i* of these ])lans was adopted, 
he annoujiced his intentie)n of immediately returnini>; to 
Madras.'^ 


At this juncture* Watson reiceiveMl edliclid notiex; e)f 
the war with Frjince, to<»x;ther with suitable eirde'rs from 
the Admiralty, and thought it be*e*ame his duty to eai- 
gage the Frenedi whereve*!’ he found them, unless he 
shoulel be restrained by a ])re)test on the; part of the 
Company’s Govenmient.'* lie therefore agreed te) an 
immediate attack, provide;d the nabob’s consemt coulel 
be obtained. Strong i*eme)nstrance‘s had b(‘en addressed 
to that prince on his non-performance of the treaty ; 
and Watson in particular hael threatened war if the 
execution were delayed.*'' At the same time the nabob 


* In this remonstrance Clive notices the arrival of tlie missing ships 
and of a reinforcement from Bombay, but declares that tljose circum¬ 
stances do not diminish the necessity of immediately concluding the treaty. 
These lettera ar(f given at full length in the appendix to the First Keport 
of the Committee &c. of the House of Commons, 1772, 122. 

^ 8oe his letter in Malcolm’s Cllve^ i. 18G. 

* Watson’s letter in Ives, 124. 
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roc(‘ive(l iiit(!lli<»'oiice, wliicli lie l)elieve(l, tliat Ahmed 
Shall Dnraiii laid marehed from Delhi with the intention 
of eonf|nering Denial, and under the influence of this 
new alarm he had a|>[)lied to the English for assist¬ 
ance and ofleiHid them 10,000/. amontli for the co-opera- 
lion of lh(‘ir army. In sneh eircainistances it seemed 
|)r()!)al)le thal fh(! nahob would at length give his con- 
s(*nt, and (li(‘ majority of the eoimnittee determined to 
inaki* one mori! effort to obtain it before they signed the 
neutrality. Tlic'v resolved that their force should in the 
meantiiiK' advance on Chandernagiir, but that il the 
nabob should still obj(‘,ct to hostilities, the treaty with 
th(‘ Eri'iieh should be signed ^vitllout further delay.^' 
The nabob, thus j)r(‘ssed by fears on all sides, told Mr. 
Watts in plain terms that he should no longer interfere 
with any attempt on Chandernagiir, and on the same 
day, March lO, he wrote to Watson, consenting, though 
in ambiguous language, to the attach. 

On the Khh h(‘again ehang(‘d his mind, and again 
issued a positive jirohibition. l>ut hostilities had com- 
m(‘nc(‘d oil the Mth, and on the 2ord the garrison was 
compclh'd to surrender, chiefly by tin? gallantry of the 
naval forci‘. Tin* defence had been maintained with 
great bravery, and had occasioned heavy loss on both 
sides.-' 

“ IUhm'IxIs at the liulia House; Oriiio; Scrafton. Tt appears from the 
records that Mr. Ucclier was f«»r signing the neutrality at once, that Mr. 
Drake thought it would be nugatory without Watson’s consent, and other¬ 
wise gave an indistinct opinion; but Clive and Kilpatrick were for the 
line stated in text. From Clive’s evidence it apj)ears that Kilpatrick was 
at first for an immediate neutralit}^, but changed on Clive assuring him 
that the Uritish force was suflicieiit to encounter the nabob and the 
French together. It was never proposed to attack tlie Frencli witliout the 
nabob’s consent; but it was probably anticipated, as happened in effect, 
that tlm nahol) might change his mind after the siege liad begun under 
his sanction. 

’ Watts's letters at the India House; Ives; Scrafton. Olive’s own 
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Tlie success of the Iluolisli was promoted l)y Xan- 
comdr, governor of llugll (afterwards socelebi’ated from 
tlie eircumstauces of liis deatli). He had been eorrupted 
by Omi Cbaiid at the tim(‘ of Clive’s first mareb, and not 
oidy withheld tlie aid lie was ordered to afford to the 
French, but continually misled ‘the nabob with false 
intelligence. 

During the siege the nabob had been alternately 
ordering and countermanding preparations for marching 
to the relief of Chand(Tnag('’)r. Ihit when the place fell 
he warmly coiigratiilated Clive and Watson on their 
victory ; he set about fulfilling the articK's of his treaty, 
and, before the (aid of iJic next month, (‘xca^pt tint ro 
storation of the guns he had taken at ('asimhazar, 
the sanction necessary i'or the transfer of th(‘ thirty- 
eight villages, and tlu* setthamait of som(‘ ])('cuniary 
})ayments which he might in rciality have* thought 
doubtful, he had nearly aecomplished the whole of his 
engagements.^ lUit he used every means to jirevent 
any 1‘urther reduction of the pow(‘r oi‘ the Fnmch, he 
st‘cretly took into liis service a body ol* tluar troops 
which had escaped from Cliandernagiir under M. liaav, 
he redoubled his apjilications to Hussy to advaiu^e, and 
he formcid an entrenched (‘amp under his Diwaii Rai 
Hiilab at Plassy, between his cajhtal and Chandernagiir. 
Copies of some of his letters to Ibissy were found after 
the taking of Murshidabfid.^ The first is su])posed to 
be written about the end of February, and presses Hussy 
to move to the defence of Cluindernag(ir ; but this letter 
refers to an earlier one, hi which the nabob had apjilied 

account in his evidence, though correct in the main, is, as miglit bo ex¬ 
pected, inaccurate in particulars. 

” Watts’s letters, April 9, also April 20 or 28. 

Those letters are printed in Ap. V. to the First Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, 1772. 
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for an auxiliary force of 2,000 men, without any refe¬ 
rence to Cliandernagor being threatened. As M. IhiSBy, 
\\\ 'very Iwginning of tiie year, gave out that he was 
injireirnii»' to s(‘itle it is ])robabl(; this letter 

was written soon after tlie arrival of tlie English aruia- 
nieiif in tli(‘(iang(‘s. TIa'Sc* invitations wta’e continued 
(with inrr<‘as(*(| expressions of liitteriK^ss against the 
English) alba* tla* fidi of (liandernagta*; orders to his 
own ollieers, and recoiniiKaidations to for(‘ign states to 
assisi AI. Ihissy in his inareh, weiv forwarded during 
the liiiK' wdien tin* ]iabob wars professing the greatest 
friendship for the langlish and otfering the jud of all 
his forei's to repi'l lUissy’s invasiond Ihissy had been 
induced ))y them to march to the point in his territory 
iK'arest to Ihaigal, and would probably have continued 
his advance il‘ he had not been discouraged by the fall 
of (diaijdernag<a‘ and (he irresolution exhibited by the 
nabob.“ 

dlu'se particulars had not yet come to the knowledge 
of the admiral and tln^ (*ommittee, but they were well 
aware that a continual correspondence wars kept up with 
Ihissy, and tlu'y wa‘re aj>|)rised by their fiaends at 
Alurshidjlbad, that the nabob was oidy waiiting his 
op])ortunity to gratify his liivoinate wash of rooting 
them out of llengal.’^ 

The know le<lge oi‘ these projects made them more 
eager to complete the extinction of the French power 
in the j^rovince, and likewise more indifferent to the 
offence that their ])roceedings might give to the nabob. 
They pn‘ssed that ])rince tx) allow them to attack the 
French factories at Casimbilzfir and other places, and 

’ Nabob’s lettora to Admiral Watson of April 2 and April 14. Ives, 
140*and 142, ^ Orme, ii. 2G1. 

Letters from Watts of February 25, 26, and April 28. 
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insisted on liis witlidrawiiigliis protection froniM. Law. 
Tlie nabob at first alfeeted to agree to tlieir demands, 
blit stipulated that the Englisli sliould indemnity liim 
for the loss of the duties paid by the French, and should 
become bound for the debts o\V(;d by that nation to his 
subjects. Contrary to his ex[>ectation, the llritish im¬ 
mediately agreed ; on which he retracted his offer and 
more openly showed his resolution to protect the lM*ench 
inti'rests. As tlie dmnands were continued he b(‘cajne 
more and more irritated, but wavered in his conduct 
according to his humours and expectations ; acluated 
alternately by liis hopes from Ihissy and his fears of 
Clive, and scarcely less by the reports which he conti- 
iiued to njccivc of the advance or rcti’cai ol* the Diiranis. 
Atom' time he jmdessed the utmost cordiality towards the 
IJritish, and ordered M. Law to march out of Murshid- 
abiid, but supplied him with money a,nd ammunition, 
and stationed him within call ; at another time he drove 
the Jinglisli vakil ^ witli ignominy from his presence, 
thi’eatened to impale Mr. WaJ.ts,' and avowed his de¬ 
termination never to rest till he had extirpated the 
British. 

The committee liy this time began to see the impos¬ 
sibility of depending on the nabob, and to contcm])late 
a renewal of the war which hitherto they certainly had 
been desirous to avoid. The admiral wrote a strong 
remonstrance to the nabob, insisting on his fulfilling 
liis engagements, and calling on him, as a proof of liis 
sincerity, to desist from protecting the enemies of the 
British nation ; he declares that while there is a French¬ 
man in tlie country he will never cease pursuing him, 
but ends by con]]urmg the nabob to preserve the peace 

** Native agent. 

" Watts’s letter of April 14 in Malcolm’s Clive, 229. 
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by ii faithful adherence to liis enj>;’agenients. Clive ap- 
p(‘:irs to have wi-itten in still stronger tenns.^' 

l)iit these l(‘tt,ers had no effect either in soothing or 
inliniidating tlu! nalK)!). lie jnddicly tore a letter from 
(dive; deelan'd fhat he could hear no more, hut saw 
he shoidd he, obliged again to march down against 
the English ; and onha'ed Mir flalir to reinforce l!ai 
I filial), promising him tiai lacs of riijiees if he would 
<l(‘strov th(‘ objects of his displeasiiri'.' 

Thes(‘ violent measures were ascribed by Clive to 
SOUK! intelligi'iice the nabol) had received of the advance 
of Ihissy or the retreat of the Durranis, They con¬ 
vinced the disaffected chiefs of the nabob’s court that 
war with the Ihiglish was become inevitable, and on 
the same day a principal member of their body made 
ov(‘rtur(‘s to Mr. Watts for a. secr(‘t alliance with that 
natiim. 

The insolence and cruelty of Suraj-u-Donla had 
long since disgusted those about him. He struck daggat 
Set on the face not long after his conquest of Calcutta,^ 
and he afkaavards olien threatened to have him circum¬ 
cised.'^ He insulfed his Mahometan chiefs by taunts 
and scurrilous language, and k(‘[)t them in constant fear 
of their lives ffoni his susjiicions, his treachery, and his 
violence.^ There was hanlly a man among them Avhom 

Tht^ julinirars letter is in Ives, 143. For Clive’s remonstrance see 
ilie Memoirs of ihe JicrolHtlou in Bouftd (aiioiiyiiioua, but ai)parently 
written from Mr. Watts’s information). The records at the India House 
are incomplete at this period, and no letter from Clive appears in them. 

' Letter from Watts, dated April 20 (Malcolm’s (Utve, i. 232); Letter 
from Clive to Watson (Malcolm’s CV/re, 234); Letter from Scrafton 
dated Aju’il 20. (India House.) 

Letter from a Dutch agent at Casimbazar in September 1756. (India 
House.) 

' tieir nl Miiiakherin^ i. pt. 2, 750. 

’ /> vf Moinhhrrio, 7P3, 724, 727, 762. 
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he had not menaced with death ; and MiV rhifir told 
Mr. Watt« that lie never went to thejialace without ex- 
jiectini^* assassination.'^ The discontent of the old cliiefs 
and ministers was increased hy the asccaidaiicy of two 
upstart favourites, Mohon fail and Mir Madan ; one a 
Hindu and one a Mussulman—one nssuminj^ the control 
of civil business, and the other of the army.'* 

The tirst to a])])ly to the Kno-Ush (Ajiril 20) was 
Kh uda Yar Khan laitti, an officer of some consecjuence 
connected with flai!;e;at He made great offers 

through that ])Owerful hnancier on condition of being 
placed on Sunij-u-Doula’s masnad, but a few days 
aftx'.rwards (probably April 21), a similar piojiosal Avas 
received from Mir daiir, who was married to Ali Verdi’s 
sister, and was one of the pi’incipal commanders in the 
army. He jiroposed that himself, Ihii Diilab, and some 
other chiefs whom he named should join the Jhiglish, 
and set iqias nabob whatever person should be thought 
most suitable.^* On receiving the first of these overtures 
the committee came to a resolution that, as they might 
b(! forced into a war owing to the fickle and uncertain 
temper of the nabob, they should authorise Clive to 
sound the dispositions of the great men at court, and 
learn how they stood affected in respect to a revolution. 

At the same time they resolved to withdraw the 
pul>lic property from Murshidabjid, and to send agents 
to the southward to watch IJussy and endeavour to 
prcM'ail on the local chiefs to opjiosc his advance.^ 

On a sulisecpieut day the committee received Mir 

Berafton, 175 and 170. 

“ Watts’s letter to the Committee, May 2G or 28. (India House.) 

’ Seir 111 MutakJuirhi, 720. 

^ Berafton, letter of April 20. (India House.) 

Watt’s letters, May 2C and 28; Scrafton’s letter, May 28. (India 
House.) 

’ Consultation of April 23. (India House.) 
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Jalir’s ])roposa!, aloiii; witli letters from Mr. Watts of 
April 2C) and 28, and from Mr. Serafton of April 28, 
ac(|naintinii- tluan that eia’tain accounts liad been re- 
C‘(‘iv(‘d of llie r(‘treat of tlie Diirninis, and that the 
nabob had l)rok(ui out into Iresh excesses. Jt had 
l)een d(‘termin(‘(l to withdraw the !L!;arrison along 
with the pro])(‘rtv from (nsimba/jlr, but as the men at 
that. plac(‘ W(‘r(‘ ehi(‘fly French (h‘S(‘rters and unarmed, 
it was not tliought prudent to entrust the e.scort oi' the 
treasure to them alone ; twenty sc^poys, with some spare 
arms and ammunition, were tlierefore sent from Hiigli 
about A])ril 21.^ This }>arty had been sto]>j)ed on its 
marcli ))y UiW Diilab, on which the naliob caught U}) 
the idc'a that (nive was secretly dcsspatching a powerful 
ibree to the ncaglibourliood of the caj)itab He sent a 
l)ody of troops to enter and seaivh the factoiy, and 
issu(‘d orders to cut olf the ears and noses of any soldiers 
or oth(‘r pi'rsons Ijelonging to the English who should 
be on board ol‘ ))oats in whicli ammunition should be 
discovered, lb'at the same time directed a I’cinforce- 
ment estimated at 1 0,000 men to march to Flassy, 
onh'rcd out his own tents with tlie intention of following, 
and sent instructions to M. laiw to suspend his march 
and pre])iar(‘ to return when summoned. On the same 
(‘Veiling a letter irom (live led him to countermand the 
lattcT pai*t of his orders,'^ but next day the reinforcement 
actually marched under Mir datir.^ 

All tlu‘se subjects were fully discussed in the com- 
luittee of May 1, on wliich occasion Clive was present. 
Th(‘y came to a resolution that no dependence could 
be jilaced on the fricmdsliip or honour of the nabob, and 

^ Letter from Clive to Casimbaziir. Malcolm’s Clive, i. 232. 

Soraftoii’s letter of April 28. (India House.) 

' Orine, ii. 150. 
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that Ji revolution in tlie o'overiunent would be extremely 
advantageous to the t\)in[)any’s affairs. 

They assign their reasons for promoting sueh an 
event at length, under three heads. 1. Tlie nabob’s 
original insineerity in his engageni(‘nt; proved by his 
iion-rnlfilment of tlie eonditions, espeeially in the in- 
adeijuaey of his pecuniary payments.^ 2. His (*vident 
intention to break it now ; proved by his favour to the 
French, his invitations to Hussy, his jm'parations 
against an attack, and the opinion of all men that h(‘ 
Avas resolved ujion a rupture. 3. Tlu^ geiK'ral discon¬ 
tent, and the probability that a revolution would Ik? 
edectcd without their aid, in which cas(‘ they Avonld 
lose all the advantage that might he olitained hy taking 
a share in it. 

On these grounds tiny determined to sup[)ort Mir 
dafii*, and fixed the terms on which they were to 
promise their alliance.'^ 

At this time all corr(?spondence with Murshidahad 
was carried on through Clive, who usually resided in 
eani]), but went to Calcutta whcji anything of importajica? 
came before the council. At other times he kept them 
ac(|uainted with the proceedings at the na,boll’s court, 
and communicated their instructions jind sueh as he 
Iliiuiself thought expedient to Mr. Watts. Jt wais th(?re- 
f ire by Clive that the above resolutions were? notified to 
AVatts. His letter is dated May 2, and gives authoi’ity 
to Watts to modify the terms in sueh manner as his 

^ For one instance, lie would only allow 07,8^0/. for tlie whole amount 
of property taken at Calcutta,’while the committee alleged tliat the 
private losses of the Europeans alone amounted to ten times that value. 
He denied that he was resitonsihle for money embe/ided by the governor 
whom he placed in the town. 

Proceedings of the Committee at tlie Iiulia House, and the letter of 
the Select Committee to the Directors, Sepiemher 1, 210. 
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knowle(l<>;e of the state of iiffairs on the sj)ot may suggest 
to liiin. 

The iiatiin' of tlie transactions with MiT ehifir 
r(H|uire(l ])roroiin(l sc^en^cy, and liis proposjils when 
first traiisinitled ))y Mr. Watts were accompanied by 
sim'm^stions that if th(‘ eoinmittee slioiild determine on 
a rupture tiny should put off the ajvjiearance of it; 
tliey should withdraw th(‘ir troo])s, and amuse the 
nahol) witli discussions about commerciid mattic’s and 
tli(‘ lu!iilm<‘ut of the tr(‘aty, while they rcanovcnl their 
])rop('rty and p(‘rle(*t(‘d tlnar j)lans. Accordingly, in 
his leM(‘r of May 2 (1iv(‘ informed Mr. AVatts that lie 
liad addresses! a soothing lett(‘r to the nabob, and sliould 
r(‘tir(^ to ( alcutta next <lay ; and in tlie sameMetteT he 
s(‘iit a message te) assurer Mir dafir that he' woiilel slanel 
by him wliile he hael a man left, anel tliat. h(‘ hael riej 
ele)ul)t e)!' be'iiig able' te) se*ize‘ thei nal)e)l)’s ])e'rse)n or to 
elrive* him out e>f the' e*ountry.'^ 

'fliis syste'in of* eleaible'-ele'aling was kept up to the 
e'lid. The* IhigTish e'ontinue'd te) press the* nalx)]) to 
re'nmve* all fe*ars about ])e‘a,e‘e‘ by withelrawing his tre)ops 
and fuKilling his agre'e'ine'nt, when the'y had rese)]ved, 
anel Iiad e'ligage'd toi^Iir dfdir, that ne) act e)f the nabed)’s 
she)uld ])revent their making war. The nabe)l), howe've^r, 
was ne)t ele'ce'ive'd ; his fe*ars ke'pt him me)re than awake 
te) the ele'signs of his eaieanies. Jle ke'pt his army in the 
iie'lel, retaineel M. Law in his ])ay, e*e)ntinueHl Iris ce)rre- 
s[)e)nelence with JI. Ihissy, anel ]oe)keel impatiently to the 
time when he shoulel be an e)bje*ct e)f terre)r in his turn.^ 
^yie^anwhile the arrangement of the terms was going 
on. Mir fbllir on liis departure le)r Plassy had left a 
confidential servant at Murshielabad, with whom Mr. 
W'atts contiiiueel to consult, lie also kept up a cor- 

* Malcolm’s Clire^ i. 240. 

■' Letter from Watts, May 11. (India House.) 
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res]>on(lencc with Clive, and 1>y these', means he lind 
moditied the terms sent from Calcutta in sucli a maniua- 
as to render them more advanta^wus to tlie C()m])any, 
at the same time that seviTal of tlie articles wlii(*h 
were not accc'ptable to Mir eljitir Avere struck out. Jhit 
when things seemed tending rapidly to a conclusion, 
an uneN])(^cted ohstruction arose wliicli hroiiglit tla‘ 
whole plot to the very brink ol‘discovery. 

Omi Chand, though vindictive and inij)laeable, Avas 
stili more avaricious ; and alba* lie found liis inten'sis 
involved Avith those of the English, h(‘ cast aside tlu' 
nanembi’ance of the iiijuih's h(‘ had i*(*c(‘ived from them, 
and took an active part in iiromoting tln'ir vienvs at tin' 
natiAT court, not, how(‘V(‘r, Avithout occasionally injuring 
their interests liy petty frauds for his own profit. It, 
was through him that ovea-tures had lanai reccaved IVom 
Jaggat Set and Latti'’ ; and, althoiigli he was an object 
()1‘ distrust and avea’sion to Mir rlatir, Avho insisted that 
he should liave no slum; in the iK'g'otiatioii or knowl(id<n^ 
of its existence!, y(‘t Watts, judging it inipossibh! to 
elude his suspicions, thought it best t.oeaitrust liim Avitli 
the secret, and admitted liini Avithout reserve into his 
counsels. So fully did Clive partake in this contidence, 
that in his instructions to Watts lie desired liiin to 
consult with Omi Chand on any modifications that might 
be n-quired in the treaty ; and so avcII Avas he dis])osed 
to reward his services that he suggested the insea'tion 
of a separate article in the tn^aty to provide a compensa¬ 
tion for his losses at Calcutta,^ and afterwards authorised 
a promise to him of five per cent. ‘ on whatever money 
he might receive on the new contract.’ ^ 

The nature and extent of this last grant arc not clear, 

‘‘ Scraftou’s letter of May 20. (India House.) 

' Malcolm’s Clhr, i. 240. 

Mr. Watts’s letter of May 14; First Report, 210. I liave retained 
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and it is not certain tliat the intention of conferring it 
was comnHinicated to Onii Chand ; but if it had been 
offered to him at the, largest interpretation, it would 
have fallen far short of the ex])(*ctations he had already 
forni(‘d. 1’lie <lemand h(‘ made on AV'atts was for five 
\)vr cvwL oil all Snnij-u-Doiihds treasure^, and one-fourth 
of all his jewels ; an<l lo give a colour of public zeal to 
his own rapacity, Ik* also r(*(juired that the taxes should 
henceforth be limit(‘d lo the rat(*s at whi(*Ji they were 
levied umler Jafir Khan. Suraj-ii-1)()ula’s treasure was 
(‘slimat(‘d liy Mr. Watts and the lH*st infiirmed English, 
as well as by tlu^ genei*ality of the natives, at forty 
miHIoiis sti'rling,*^ an amount which it secaus extraordi¬ 
nary that people of (*ommon sense should have believed, 
blit which would have raised Omi Cliaiid’s ex[)e(*ted 
i*(*cei[its to two millions st(‘rling,^ ind(‘])(Midcnt of the 
](*wels. WliatcA'cr his r(M*ei|)ts might have jiroved in 
reality, tlu* lowest estimati* foriiK'd of them at the 
tiuK* would, with tlu* j(‘W(‘ls, have lalh‘ii little short of 
OIK* iiiiirKni sterling.^ Of tlK*sedianaiids he could not be 

Mr. ^Valt,s’s woids, hoiiig in douUi as totlio iiiuaiiiDg. If ilio eroiiiiso im¬ 
plied live per cent, on tlie money to ]>e received under tliemiw treaty, the 
amount would liave l»een o<pial to tliat of the same commission afterwards 
granted to Jvai Diilab, which was haihaaS rupees (upwards of 00,000^.). 
First Jvejtort, lihLh 

'' Mr. Watts’s letter of M;iy H, First Ivejxirt, 21!); Scraftoii’s reflec¬ 
tions, !)l. ' W'atts in tlie letter above referred to, 21!). 

Orme says that the eommoii people rated tlie nahoh’s treasures at 
forty-live millions sterling, hut that better inquirers supposed them to 
be four millions and a half sterling, on wliieli, be adds, ‘OmiChand’s 
share would liavc been (>7b,000f. .sterling ’ (ii. 151). It is in;t clear how 
this sum is computed, but it may be taken as that at which those who, 
like Orme, took tlie most, moderate view of the nahoh’s treasure, fixed 
the share of Omi Cliaiid. Tlie jewels were sujijioscd by the English, after 
they had opportunities of ascertaining their value, to have been worth one 
million sterling (Clive’s evidence, FirstKeport, 155), of which Omi Chand^s 
fourth would be 250,000/. Thus his demand at the low'cst was for 025,000/. 

It is possible, however, though certainly not reconcilable to his expres¬ 
sions, that Orme may liavc included the fourth of the jewels in the 
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])revail(‘<l on to abate, one tittle, and lie tliri'aU'iu'd 
that if they were not e^^anjilied Avith h(‘ would rcAC'al 
the whole eons|)iracy to the nabob. 1 labitiiat(‘(l ns 1 k‘ 
was to the risk of di.'^covery, Watts Avas dismayed 
at this new dan^'tir, AA'hich s(‘(‘ined about lo involvt^ 
liiinself and his fricmds in common destruction. Th(‘ 
agitation of his mind may be inferred by his staidino’ 
three hundred note's to Olive on the day wIk'ii the 
lhi’('at Avas hchl out to him ;and the nature' ol‘ his 
alai’iii is shown in a eeinve'rsalion e)l‘ the' same day with 
Mr. Syke's.' Ibit fe'arful as was his situatiem, he* did 
not lose* his (MK'ryy and de'easiem. hindiiiy (bin Oliaiid 
inflecxible, he de'termineMl te) eone'liide' the negotiation 
Avithemt fui'ther eemsultini;' him. At an iiitervie'W with 
^Iir fbiti]‘’s eeinfide'iitial a^ye'iit, he dre'W' u]> eh'veii article's 
Avhieh eoni|)i’is('d all th(‘ e)bje‘e*ts eh'sire'el 11)1* the* Oompaiiy, 
aJiel to Avhich the! a;H'eut assureel liim Mir rbillr would 
ai^ree'. Amoni»’ tlmse stipulations was eine for oOO^OOO/. 
te) Omi (hand. Watts [ire )l)ably foiinel thatthis sum was 
th(* utineist MiV fbihr AVoulel have julmitte'.el, and teiok his 

e>7r),0e)0/., wliidi would occasion a reduction of 2r)0,0e)()/.. in the iotid 
amount. 

■’ Malcolni’N Life of (^llrr, i. h. 

^ Willis’s correspoiidunce with Clive Ims never Iksui jiuldislird, 1ml- 
the .suhstiuice of it apjiears in Clive’s evidence (first Iveport, IIH), wlieie 
he states that Watts wi'ote to liiin ‘ that ()iiii Chand had insisted on live pel’ 
cent, en the iia-heh’s treasure and thirty lacs of rujiees in money, and 
that if he did not comply with that demand, he would immediately ac¬ 
quaint Serajah Dowla with Avhat was i<oing on, and Mr. Watts should he 
imi to death.’ Mr. Sykes’s evidence j'ives more i>articulars. Me says 
(hirs^ Report, 14r»), that ‘in ihe year 17o7 he was statifUieil at the suhor- 
dinatu factory called Cassimhazslr, in council; that he does ii«»t know ]»ar- 
Coihniy the terms demanded hy Omi Chand; hut, heiuL; on a visit lo 
atts, he found him undei’ ,i(reat an^iely; that he took him aside 
and told him that Omi Cliand had been threatening^ to hetiiiy them to 
‘Serajah Dowla, and would have them all muideied that niqdit unh^ss In; 
"ould jrive him some a.ssuranc(‘S that the sum jnomise<l him (hy Mr. Walts) 
«h(mld he made gO(.d,’ and, ‘that he was under the greatest anxiety how 
to counteract the designs of Umi Chand.’ 
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cliaiicc ot'Onii (IliJin<r.s a(‘()uit'S(*iri^^, or of ('live s iindiiijjf 
out soiii(‘ otluM* way of avialiui;’ tlic (laiiii’er. 

Tli(‘so Daans ac(M)in])ani(Ml liis d(*s])at(*h of May 14, 
and r('ac*!icd tlu' on lh(‘ I7tii. The treachery 

of Omi ('hand <‘\(*ile<l ('((iial sur[)i‘is(; and indii;’nation. 
ddiey ininiedialely si nick out the article j^ivini»’ him 
.‘)()D,(M)0/., d(rlarin< 4 “ (hat his hehavioiir ratlu'r merited 
disi^riKC and |»iinislimeiil al (lunr hands than such a 
stipidatioii in his favour. They then Jiy’reed to tlie 
<>th(‘r (eians vvilh souk* modilieatioiis, and afterwards pro¬ 
ceeded to consider ^ how to d(‘C(MV(‘ Oini Cliand and pre- 
V(‘tit tlK‘ <liselosm*(‘ of lh(^ wliol(‘ ])roject.’ For this 
piirpost‘ iIk'V adopted a plan suyy’estial 1)y (dive, that, 
tlu'V should prepares two tr(‘ati(‘S, om* containiiiy^ all the 
stipulations d(anand(‘(| hy Omi Ohand, and tlu^ otlier 
oiiiitiini;' all mention ol* liis name.'' Doth treati('s were 
to he siu’ne<l hy t!i(‘contractiny; parties, hnt that with¬ 
out the slipidatioiis was to )ye tlie only one really 
hindini;' ; the ollua’ was only to 1)(‘ niadt^ use of to d(‘- 
eeivi' Omi (’hand, and was to h(‘ writle]) on red pap(a* 
to distineiiish it from the triu‘ one. Admiral Watson 
I'efiiscd to siyii the false ti’(‘aty, d(‘clai'iniL;’tliat Oie Avould 
ha\’e notliiiii;’ to do with it ; Ik; was a stranyvr to de¬ 
ception ; lluy mii;ht doastlK‘y pleased.’*’ It is doid)tful 
W’h(‘tlu‘r aiiythiny idse ever passed on the sulyjird, but 
tiu' i;'entl('man who ha<l carricsl the tr(‘alv to Whitson 
undtM’slood him to mean, ll)at thoue'li lie-Avould not sif^n 
the fals(‘ treaty himself, he laid no ohji^ction to his 
name beinir put to it lyy som(‘ other j)erson. (dive, on 

I'dini^^s of the (S^ininiltt'O. Fir.st ef the Committee of the 

Dou.se of (\uumoiiH, 177P, Clive’s suggestion is in Ormc, and in his 

own evidence. 

*’ Ciijdain 1 hvreton .s evidc'uce (F’ir.st Uejxu t, 151). Aliich of his evi¬ 
dence is at sccoiul liand, and a good deal of it is inaccurate ; but the words 
quoted \»o says be beard from Watson himself. 
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tliis, onleml liis ^iii>iuiture to be allixed, and artei‘WMnls, 
iji his evidence before Parliaineiit, d(‘clared tliat he 
understood the admiral to liave it'iven liis consent, but 
that lie Avoiild Inive ordered his name to be jml, tluav, 
whether he Iiad (‘onsented or not.' 

Wliih; thi‘answer from (nlciitt.a was still in siisjuMise, M:<y lo. 
Oini ('hand was contriving* how lie mioht make the 
]nost of the nabob. In spito of the remonstraiuH'S oi‘ 

\\'atts, to whom he imparted his desit^’ii, lie alarnuMl 
Snr}lj-n-Doula by dark hints of an impi'iiding ('vil, 
which it mii^'lit cost him his life to make known. Wlii'ii 
the nabob was lilindi'd by feai-and curiosity, he I’evc'aled 
to him tliat tlic^ Knylish had s(‘nl two y^aitleinen to 
Ihissy, and that the Friaieh and Ihiylish had ay^i'eiMl to 
unite their foi’ces and divide Ikaiyal l)(‘t\>('en them. 

Till', iialiol) was tli(in(l(‘rstriick at this intclliyeiici', and 
Omi ('lianJ so arilidly worki'd on his yratitiide and his 
anxiety for birther information, that hi' prevailed on 
him to jj^ive orders for the immediate, restoration of all 
the money found in his house at ('alimtta. (wlilcli Oiane 
fixes at ‘10,t)()0/.), for reimlmrscment for his losses in 
merchandise and etfects, and foi* the discharii^e of a 
debt of dO.OOO/. owed him by the llaja, of IJardwrln.^ 

The, tirst sum he i*e,ceived that very nii»'ht, the second he 
Set to work to ascertain and rirover without a. moment’s 
delay, the thii*d was equally secure to him whethi'i* 
the allies eHected their pur|)ose or iiot.*^ 

^ Evklfiicc bc'foi'c tlio CoiiuiiiUie of fclie Huuso of Coiiimoiis, 

HI 1(1 Oniie. 

Watts’s letter of May 17 in Malcolm’s O/kv', i, 245; Orme, i. 15(7 
lie liad before received some compensation ; drmo, 128. The Mrtn<firs of 
the Ikcvohi.fioH In JhiKjal (the materials of which appear to liave been 
furnished by Mr. Watts), yive the i)articulars of this transaction and the 
date, May 1(> (1)4) which agrees will) Walls’s letter, but is totally silent 
^ n tlm subject of Omi Chand’s demands and the double treaty. 

■’ The extent of the concession made to Omi Chand in the falsi; treaty 
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W1k‘ii tlu‘ tr(‘ati(‘s nrrivAMl it Avas cvidcMit that the 
precautions aitaiiist detection were no more tliaii Avere 


liJiH ilirovNM into obscurity l»y :i statiMiicTifof Oriiio’s, wliicli has ])cen 
followed l)y otliiT wriicix, but, whicli I liiul it dijlit ijlt tu reconcile with the 
printed d<ieuiiu;iits. He states (ii. irid), that in the articles drawn U]) by 
Watts, three luillions of rnp(;es (a(H),e(t!)/.) wen; inelitioned for Omi 
Olriiid, <»f vvliich he siiftposi's Mr, Waits ]i;td iiifoniied liini ; and (in Jiaj^u; 
lot) hi'says tliat in tlie lietitious treaty the sum alloded to him was two 
millions oj I'upeos. hy a lietitious treaty drawn uji for tiie express 
purposi! ot sat isl'vin ^ Omi t'hand should tall a million o| rupees shoii, of 
uhat heal lieiii ju'omised liini, is not apparont. Indeed, if Oiii' Ohand 
liad s<‘ tar ron dod from his extrava;.;,nit pretensions as to come down to 
the iom]iar'a,ti\cly moderate sum of two, or even three millions of rupees, 
w hieh Alii'.liiJir also had aj^reed to [»ay, there hardly seems a sullicient. 
motive for iueurrin'4 the dauu;ei- and diseredit of forming a tietiti(*u8 treaty 
at all. Most of the writers who have followed (bane in other res[>ects ti.\ 
the sum sli[mlaled for in the lietithuis trea,ty at dl)0,t><)()/., and aj»p(;ar to 
regard it as the sum agreed on between Omi ('hand and Watts, lJut the 
papers laid before Daliiaiiient show in<s»nl,estably that. Omi Chand never 
eame to any eoni}»romise with Watts, and never reet'ded from his original 
demand of tive }ier cent, on the nabob's tri'asures; and t hat the stipulation 
111 the false treaty went to tile full extent of that demand. The follovv- 
in',Ms .Mr. Wattss aceoiint of tlu^ transaetion, as eommuni(‘a,ted in his 
despateli to Olive dated May II (h'irst Deport, LUb). ‘1 showed the 
ai tieles you sent up to Omi Oliaiid, who did not a])j>rovi; of them, but in¬ 
sisted oil my demanding tor him live per ei'iit. on all the nabob's treasure., 
which wouhl aiimunt to two erore of rujiees, besides a. ((iiai ti'r of all his 
wealth ; and that Mir dfilir should oblige himself t(» tahe from the /emin- 
dais n«t more than they paid in dalir (’awn’s time, . . . These and 
many ollmr articles, in which his own ambition, cunning, and avaricious 
^iews were the chief motives, he positively insisted on, and would not be 
jirevailed upon to recede from one article. IVrceiviug his obstinacy w'ouId 
only ruin our allairs, and that we should alarm the jealousy and lose the 
good opinion ot all ]>eople, and that (he accomplishment of his treaty (if 
agreed to) would take .some years -Mir .bitir likew ise having expressed an 
utter distrust and disgust at his being anyways concerned in the treaty, 
and as delays are daiigenuis—1 therefore, with Detrose, liad a inoeting 
w ith Mirdiitii’s conlidant, who sets out to-day witli tlie accompanying 
articles which, he says, he is sure Mir J:itir will com]>ly with.’ Of the 
articles just mentioned, the eighth sti[mlates for thirty lacs of rujiees in 
tavoiir of Omi (Ihand. From this narrative it is evident that there had 
been no concert with Omi Ohand in ju-eparing the article in his favour, 
which is citidirmed liy Olive's statement that Watts never lU’onii.sed liini 
any sjH cilic sum (First Ueport, 14 b). Thai Waits was far from thinking 
that he had come to an adjustment with Omi (diand is also manifest from 
lua ciu-ncst entreaties at the close of his despatch, that the part relating 
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r(‘ii<lor(‘(l no(‘(*ssary l)y t]i(‘ wary IcinjKa* of Omi (liaiid. 
11(‘ eoiitiiiiuMl to (loiil)t ai](l scaaitiinsc to llu* last, and it 
was not till ai‘t(a‘wards, wIkmi li(‘ lia<l r(‘t unit'd to Calcnlta. 
and had hribt'd tlit' native' st'civtary who (•o|)i('d tlu' tr(*aty 
to Int liiin know if tlit'ir was anythiny,’ wrony in tlu' 
I'atilication, th:it lie at h'nittli rt'stt'^I satisfied. 

Watts, wlio still thonyht his lift' and those of his 
associate's inst'ciirt' iis lony as Onii Chand reinjiint'd at 
Mnrshid/ihfid, used t'vt'i’v aryunu'iil to eon\ inet' him that 
il was for liis own intt'rt'st fo withdraw (o Calentta; 
hut, as tilt' insatiahh' t'xtt)i’tion(']* had iiiont'y lo eollt'et 
in the eity, it was dillieult to draw his allt'iilion to any 
otht'i* considt'.ration, and wlit'ii lie Avas af It'iiylli ])t*r- 
suadt'd, all his skill Avas nt'ct'ssary to induet' tlu' nahol) 
to part with him, lit' at It'iiyih st't oiil in eoinpany 
with Mr. Scrafloii. tht'ii returning to ( aleiitta rroin a 

to tli.'it individii.'il may l>o ke}>t inviolaldy sccrot, Mlic critical situation (d' 
our allairs reiidcriiij,^ such a precaution imlispcmsaldc.’ Wo possess no 
copy of tlie false treaty, l)ut the evidence of Ijord (dive, wlio framed it, 
shows the t;xteiit of tlie stipulation in favour of Omi (Jhand. lie says 
(First lle])ort, 150), that ‘ the lictitiuus treaty, to tlu; lujst of his remem¬ 
brance, stated thirty lacs and five per cent, upon the treasures,’ and in 
answer to a (piestion added, ‘ it might be fifty lacs for ought ho knows.’ 
d'he statement regarding the thirty or lifly lacs is obscure (it may ]ter- 
lui])s liave been Olive’s own t;stimate of the value of Omi Ohand’s shai’e 
of the jewels), but that ndating to the five ]»er c(;nt. is clear and positive, 
and shows that the lowest sum which Omi Chaiul would have accepted 
was .still, according to the most moderate estimate at the time, about one 
million sterling. Sir John Malcolm, who had access to all Clive’s corre¬ 
spondence, sjieaks of the limitation to .‘l()(),000k as a thing certain ; and on 
one occasion (i. 295 G) seems to quote three unpublished notes of Watts’s 
as jiroofs that such was the sum insisted on. But the real intention of his 
quotation is only to prove the fact of Omi Chand’s threats, for in another 
place (247) he says expressly that he finds ‘ no details of what passed with 
Omi Chand in any of Mr. Watts’s letters;’ and his other jiroofs quoted 
along with the three notes, refer to the danger alone, and not the amount 
demanded. In other places relating to Omi Chand, Sir John confines his 
references to authorities already printed; and it is jirobable that the whole 
narrative would have been more clear and consistent if it had undergone 
the last revision of its distinguished author. 


(‘IIAP. 

Vlll. 

About 
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juission whicli lie Inid jiisl ucroiiiplislied, and, after 
alanninj^^ liis fellow-traveller by several disappearances, 
wliieli )iow(‘V(‘r W(‘r(‘ pronipt(‘d by avarice and nncon- 
ik^cIxmI with any tr(‘acb(‘rous dcsiyn, la* at last readied 
(aleulta. lie was ree(MV(‘d with (‘vei'y apjiearance of 
(‘ordiality by (Tiv(‘and lli(‘ sel<*ct coiiiniittec^, and con- 
tinii(‘(| lo be tr(‘al(M| as a (Vidid and confixl(‘rat(‘ until 
tb(‘ fall of Smfij-ii- 1 )oiila oaideix'd all fiirtbei’(Ussinuila- 
tioii nniiec(‘ssarvd 

d he objeef of* Scrafton’s joiiriK'y to Mnrsliidabad de- 
serv(‘S ineiH.ioii. 

y\ l(‘lt(‘r lia<l becai n^aaved liy Mr. Drake, piirportini»; 
to b(‘ 1‘roni Ikilaji, tile IVsbwa, otliaany the alliance of 
tli(‘ Marattas and pro[)osini;’ a conf’edtM’acy ay’ainst tlie 
nabob, d'lie sayaeily of* (live siiy’yi'sted at. once tlu^ 
probability of this Ix'iny a (‘(nitri\anee of* tli(‘ naliob’s, 
and the b(‘st nnaiis of* d(i(‘atiiiu' it. It was d(‘tennined 
to eoniiniinieati' the l(‘ti('r to tilt* nabob liiiiis(‘lf, wlio, if 
]i(‘ bad s(‘nt it to try tlu' sincerity of the Ibiyiisli, would 
b(‘ d(‘eei\(‘d l>y bis own strataytan. 

At tli(' same tiiiK' tiu* cominitti'e at a loss liow 
to explain the circiiiiistanc(‘ of* the double treaty to Mir 
diiflr. dbey tluanbon* resolved to d(‘spateli Mr. Scrafton 
on a sp(‘cial mission, as if* to communicate IJalaji’s letter 
in tlu‘ most s(‘cret and sobann manner to ibenabob, ‘by 
A\diiclif tluw say, ‘ Ave may yain the naboli’s confidence 
and ineliiK* him to think us sincere in our friendship 
for him,’ but in reality to visit the camp at Plassy and 
procure ^lir Jafii-’s signature to the real and tictitious 
tr(‘aties.“ This avoAval, Avithout hesitation, softening’, or 
a])ology, is a phnn proof of the coiiAUction of the com- 
mitt(‘(‘that tiny Avere jierfectly jiistitied in employing 
Ornu*, ii. 11 ) 7 . 

' l*nK‘ocdiiigs of the Committee, May 17 ; First Report, 220. 
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ni^ainst Siimj-ii-Doiila tlie siunc tlint ho 1 i:p1 

jitt(‘m])te(l to jHMctise on tli(n]i ; us if, by (l(‘i»Ta(liiiR; tlieui- 
sr1v(‘s to tlie level oi* a l)a!'l>arian, they could sliidvc oil’ 
tlie responsibility iinpos(‘d on tlnan by their superior 
knowledR'e. 

They wei'e disappoinl,(Ml in both*th(‘ir objcu'ts. The 
nabob’s vi^'ilance ])revent(Ml the inter\i(*w with Mir 
djifir, and the letUa* IVoin llalaji ina,d(‘ nc) i;'r('at ini])r(‘s- 
si(;n. Th(' only elfeet of th(‘ii’ prooi' of conlidcaice AA-as 
to induce tlu‘nabob to witlxlraw his I i‘oops iVoin Plassy.'^ 
Tlu' 1 ‘etiirn of Mir dafn*, who arriv(‘d ludbre th(‘ rest, 
alfoi’ded an oppoi’tunity I’or coiisulliny him thi’ouyh his 
native ayeiit, Avhen 1 h' d(‘clar(Ml his a])pi“obation of tiu; 
draft submitted to him, and Scralton s(d oil* Avith it for 
Calcutta, as has been mentione<l. 

l)Ut the tn'aty, thouyh accept(‘d, had not beiai sii^ned, 
nor ^vas there any proof of Mir ehitir’s consiait to it 
(‘xcept the Avord oi’ his contidential ayent. It was there- 
fore indis|)(aisable for Mr. AVatts to have a meetiiii^^ Avith 
him, and such intercourse was now become^ nearly impos- 
sil)h‘ from the n(‘\v or revived suspicions oi’ the nabob. 
Thoui»’h lie had received no iuformation of the plot 
ai^Riinst him, it is not unlikely that vayue surmises wen^ 
alloat of Avhat was i>’oini( on und(‘rhand, and from these 
or some caprice of his oath, he had received Mir daiir 
on his return Avith marked distrust and displeasure. A 
lew days after, Mir fJatir Avas removed from liis office 
am' command. Mutual jealousy Avas uoav avowed, 
daiir ceased to‘go to court, and assemljled his retainers 
in his palace, while the nabob surround(Hl liim Avith 
sides, and secretly posted guards on all the communica¬ 
tions with liis residence. 

Such was the state of things in which Watts had to 

^ Scrafton’a letter of May 25. (India Houst^. 
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Jit1(‘inpt ;ii) iiil(‘rvi(‘\v. Tnislini;’ liis life lo tlio fidelity 
ol sonui ol’Iiis s(‘i‘v;nits, lie s(‘t out In ;i elose litter, siieli 
as is eoniuionly us(m| hy womkmi, [)ass(*(l tlie guards and 
s|)i(!s inis(is])(‘(‘j(*d, jnxl rearlicd t]i(‘ Jijiarfnieut wliere he 
Avas ex])(‘(‘l(‘d hy his eoiifederate. A liill eoiifereiice 
tlu'ii look ; iMir djilir siyii(*d lli(‘ treaty, swore 

on tlio Ixoraii jo ol)S('rv(‘ it, and, laying’ liis Iiaiid on Ids 
son’s licad. d(‘vol(‘d liiin lo lli(‘ di\ine V(‘ni:'(‘anee if he 
himscll* provo'l mdidlhldl to liis enyayiaixait.^ 

Till* terms oftlK* t.reaty W(‘r(‘— 

1 . The artiel(‘s ayr(*('d to hy Siinij-ii-l)oula to I’C- 
iiiain ill (dre(‘. 

2. Tli(‘ (MU‘iui(‘s of th(‘ Kni!,iish, Kuropean or Indian, 
to I){‘ the (‘iKMiiii's of th(‘ iiabol). 

d. Tli(‘ f’reiieli 1‘aetories to he traiisHa’red to the 
lhii;Tisli, and the k’nmeli n(‘V(‘r to he allo\v(‘d to return 
to Ihaiyal. 

1 to 7. ( onip(‘nsation to he i>'raiited for losses at 


(hleutta c've.— 

T.. Itu' (Un\y.my .{1,000,000 

To lli(> Kurojx'nn iiiliaOitanis . . 500,000 

To tlu' n;itiv(' iiiliiiluniiils . 200,(M)0 

To IIk' ArnK'iiians .... 70,1^10 


8. The tra(*t within the Maratta ditch and GOO jairds 
heyoiid to he ee(1ed. 

1). Th(‘ eountry to th(‘ south of Calcutta as far as 
Cal])i to he ii’rant(Ml to the (hin]>any as a zeinindari, sub- 
j(‘(‘t to tli(‘ usual jiayiiKMit of nweniie to the nabob. 

10. Th(‘ nahoh to pay for any assistance he may 
rerpiire Iroin the Ihiylish. 

11 . To (a’ect no mnv fortifications on the river below 
IliiuTi. 

" Oniio, ii. 101 ; Mymoira nf ihv Ryrnlnii(m in Bengal^ 08, I have pre- 
fi'iToa iho date in tlie latter to Orme’s, wliiuh is probably calculated from 
that in tlie treaty. 
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12. Tlio al)Ove smnK to In* paid as soon as M!r elafir niAV. 

^ vin. 

is ostablisluMl in llin i»’overnnu‘nt. 

Tlieso en^*ai»‘onHaits are all on tho ])art oi* M!r daflr ; 
on llie part of the (oinpany tlicre is only on(‘— 

lo. Tlu‘ (oinpany to aid Mir dalir in arqnirino; tlu‘ 
irovcTiinuait, and to assisi him to tlK‘ utmost ag ainst all 
(‘nemi(‘s.'’ 

Alonij; with the treaty a, ])riva,t{‘ (aiyaycanent was 
ohta,ine<l from Mi'r flatir, hy whieli lu^ promis(*d (o i>*ive 
200,OdO/. as a. donation to tlu‘ army, 200,000/. to th(‘ 
navy, and from 120,000/. to 150,000/. to the (Jovcaaior 
and members of the eommittee. In addition to whieh, 
after his accession he i 2 ;ave 1(10,000/. to (live, 10,000/. 
each to such of the councillors as wow not of‘ the 
committee, and considei’ahle sums to othia* persons, lh(^ 
])articulars of which liav(‘ nev(T b(‘(‘n made ])ul)lic.^ 

Tre(dici< (Oid io tJir E((!if Tndio, (JoinfKOiff^ 7^. 

Tlie liifttoryof tlic |>ocuiiiary duinaiKls is curious, as sliowiii" their 
])rogress and the individuals in wlioni each orii^inated. Tlio draft of 
Miiy J merely stipulated foi* com]>ensatioii to tlie Company and the Eiiro- 
])ean.s (India House records, and Memoirs of the Rmudufum in Rnujal^ 88). 

On May 2 Clive wrote that any j^u^atuity the nahoh might l)est(»w on the 
troops must be left to his generosity and to the management of Mr. 

W atts and Omi Chand. (Malcolm’s (Hive, 231).) Mr. Watts, desirous of 
introducing some precision into the articles, ai>i)ears to have consulted 
(dive r(‘garding the sums to be demanded, bm on May o Clive writes to 
him suggesting 500,000/. for all juavate losses except Omi Chand’s, for 
whom he recommends a separate stipulation and ‘ten lacs’of rupees^ 
e<pia.i to 1(K),000/. {qwvre 100 lacs, equal to 1,(X)0,000/. /) to the Company 
for the expenses of the war, including a donation to the troops (Malcolm’s 
^ i. 241). Tlie si)ecilication of the sums in the treaty was made by 
Mr. Watts after ascertaining Mir Jalir’s disposition (Memoirs, 8(i), They 


Were in his draft as follows : 

To the Company .... i:’l,000,(X)0 
To the European sutTerers . . 300,000 

To the native sufferers . . . 3(X),000 

To the Arnmnians .... 150,000 

To Omi Chand .... 3(K),000 


(First Tleport, 210). The proportions were afterw%ard8 altered in the final 
draft by the committee; and in the treaty itself, which was made out 
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TIk* wliolo of tl]is private agreement Avas liiglily 
reprelieiisil)l(!. Wliat(*v(!r g?*atiiity was ])roper for the 
troops should have hcen inscu’ted in the treaty ; the 
otli(‘r demands slioidd iK'ver liave l)een made at all. 
(dlv(‘ and Walts, perhaps Kilpatriek (wlio alone had 
any elainis), should hav(‘trusted to Mir daiirs gratitude, 
which his suhs(‘(piei)i liheralily to (’live shows to have 
h<*(*n a s(did ground in rely on. Tin* sti[)ulations for 
11 k‘ mendiers of the eomndtt(‘(‘ and the eouneil Avere 
Avarrant(‘<l )»y no m(*rit, an<l si't an (‘xample Avliieli 
aftc'rwards KmI to still more disgrae(‘lid ('xaetions. The 
only ])alliation li(‘s in the sordid economy of the Court 
of Din^etors, l)y wliieh tlu'ir servants, deprived of 
honourahh' means of suhsistenee, wcuv eom])e]led to 
look to indii'ect. oik's. Trade on tlieir own account AAais 

iimlrr diivdioiis, ;i was Kift in ilic for llii' (.Company 

wliioli W'atls was aiitli<»riKo«l to riMluct' to if Mir .liUir ot>jccted 

to tin,- I.-ugor amount. (|•l•ol•l‘ 0 (liluJ:s of tlie Oommittiu', May 1!); First 
Ki'ltort, l!<ius(' of (\uiimons, 177i-\ --().) As in Watts’s dratt tlii! TOO,(XX)/. 
for t'XjK'iisos and donations to llio troops was omiitnd, it ^^}ls proliably he 
who snooi'sttsl a soi>arat(‘ arranij^cniont for tlm latter object. Wlietlior he 
also indicated the amount. (b»e.s not appeal-; but ;it the same meeting of 
the committee at whicli the tinal draft w-as j)repared (May 17), tlie grants 
to the lr(K)jis insert(‘d in tlie jirivate agniomcmt were dctcided on, and Mr. 
Ijechei-, ojK'of the mendmrs, olcserving that it was but reasonalde tJiat 
the conimitti'e w lio Innl set the wliole macliinc in motion should also share 
in till' rc'ward, it was at once rt'.solvtMl that a donation for them .should be 
.stij)iilaied foi along with (he rest. (Mr. neeher’s evidence, Report, J45.) 
No notice is taki'ii of these gratuitie.s in the recorded pr(»ceedings of the 
lomiuittee ; but t.wo day.s after (May lb) Clive writes to ^\'atts to get a 
private engagement for 2t)0,(XX)/. each to the army and navy, and 120,(XX)/. 
to the coinniitteo. (Malcolm’s (d//rr, i. 253.) It does not appear huw' this 
last sum came to be increased, but the actual jjaymeiits are stated in Mr. 
ilcchei ’s evidence to have been 2(S,000/. each to Mr. Drake and Colonel 
Clive, and 24,000/. t.o e;icli of the other four members, which wamld make 
the whole amount t<* 152,0(K)/. This was all that was stipulat.ed for in the 
agreement. The other j»rosents made after the nabob’s accession were 
not in conseijnonce of that engagement. Some of them are stated by 
Clive in bis evidenci' from imperfect recollection : 80,000/. to Mr. Watts ; 
r>0,CK)0/. to Mr. Walsh ; 30 or 40,000/. to Major Kilpatrick; 20,000/. to 
Mr. Scrafton, besides smaller sums. 
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the usual soum' of llii'ir (‘luoliiuipuis, Init no source 
was iorl)i(l(l(*ii tlial did not iiiteriere with tlie iutcursts 
of tlie Company." In such circumstances some allow- 
anc(' may In* mad(‘ foi* ncisly men, dis])osino- of wealtli 
wliich tluy thoiii^'lit in(‘x]iau8tibl(‘, and wliicli at th(‘ 
monuait liad no r{‘coy‘ni8(‘d owncr.^ * 

After tlu'siyniny* of tlu* treaty tlnaa' was no call for 
Mr. AVatts’s s(‘i‘viccs or ])r(‘s('nc(‘ at, AIiirshidahjid, hut, 
as liis tliylit would have opcaicd tli(‘ nahoh’s (y(\s, lie 
continiUMl his r(‘sid(‘n(‘(‘ not-wilhstaiHliny; the uryaait 
advic(' of iAIii* diitir, and, (‘Vcai alfca* i'c]>orts of an 
Ihi^'lish plot heyaii to circnlat(‘, h(‘still mainlaiiKsl his 

‘ Kil])atrick, out; of Liu; l)i‘st ofiicors in llioii’ Horvice, \v;is ap- 

liointed Coininandor-in-Cliiof in Bengal and tliird in eomKal, with a salary, 
in full of all demands, of 250/. a year. Yet lie had an important triast 
to exeeiiteand some dignit y tioniiinjain, and he had no i>thei’ emoluments, 
avo\v(‘d or secret. Sir John Malc(*lm justly oh.sei’ves that a jiei’son in 
(dive’s situation in later times would have had .’>0,000/. a, year h>r his 
salary and a gr’ani from the Conijiany for his services eijual to that which 
Clive received frmii the nabob. 

[(dive, when his conduct wiis assailed in tlni House of (Commons years 
later, defended his conduct on the ground that jiresents wei’e authoidsod 
by llie pi'actice of the service at the time, and justitiable under the con¬ 
ditions of a service whose emoluments wei*e so poor. {Life nf (y.lve, iii. 
0.51.) Idle same line of (hdence was taken in his letter to the Court of 
Pi'ojtrietors when liis rights were called in <|uestion. (//>/d., i. ,‘>0H.) 
Malcolm, in his Po////ce/ Le//u (ii. 245), while vindicating Gdive’s conduct 
oil this occasion, gives a remarkable instance of similar payments so late 
as in 1702 , when, on the conclmsion of the peace with Tipjxx), thii ty lacs 
of rupees were demanded and given as daihdi- /./tiovi/c/i., or d.'irbar ex- 
j)enses, to be distributed among the oflice7*H concerned in settling the 
treaty. It seems from the same author that the usage was recognised by 
the Court of Directors in their letter of March J758, wlien they direct 
that the surplus of the sums received, after the reimbursement of losses, 
■‘^houkl be paid into the Com[)any’s treasury. They add, ‘ We do not 
uitend by tJiis to break in upon any sums of money which have been given 
iytho nabob to particular persons by way of free gift or in reward of 
their services.’ (Life of C/irc, i. 308.) The defence would he com|>leto 
were the sums stipulated for under the so-called treaty with Mir Jafir, 
then only commander of the niiwab’s forces, presents in any sense of the 
Word. They were moneys bargained for the sale of a jirovince under 
a transaction stained with falsehood and treachery throughout.—Eu.] 
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cMiAi'. vcsolviiiif ddI. fo Iciivc Ills .sfillinii till he Iciirnod 

VIH. 

from (niv(‘ tliiit :ill wiis v\\)v for ii disclosuiv. When 
**'■ such a notice reach(‘(l liim, he out in the cool of 

t]i(‘ eveiiiin;' on pretence oi luintinn’. d fir(H' I^nin’lisli 
^*ent l(‘iiien, who loriiu‘<l his suite, liad pi‘(*viousIy repaired 
to a e(Mintry i*esideii(‘e Iroin wlienei* tiuw joiiu‘d him, 
and all fdiu- set off t‘or camp aeeompani(‘d hy an old 
Tartar soldier who Itad lnn^‘ been in the* service' <>i Mr. 
W'atts. Th(‘y had alioiit s(‘venty mile's to ride' wlthemt 
^aii<le*s, and liad to pass the' fiahohs Li;’uards anel to find 
boats for erossiiio- the' rive'r, hut- tlie'y _i;‘ot iliroiinii tJieir 
joiiriK'y witli fe'W adve'iitin'e'S, and ne'xt alteaMioein i*eae‘li('d 
(live'hs e'am])at ( alna, lifte'e'ii mih'S norlli of llui;Ti.^ 

('live' had marehe'd from (1iaiide'rnae’<'>r em tlie elay 
wlie'ii Whitts joine'd liim, anel at llie same time liad ele- 
spatehe'd a le'tler tei the* nahol), staling'all tin' 1 ^‘rie'vanees 
of the' l»ritish, and in iiie't ele'e‘larini>’ war.'^ 

On the' Ihth he' took (atwa, a town which the 
nahol) had he'c'n stre'nn’the'nini;’ since' liis alarm from 
the' Ivno'lish, hut up to tliis time' he' liael reec'ived ne) 
accounts freim Mir rhilir, wlio liad jireimise'd to je)in liim 
at that ])laee.‘ 

W’lie'ii Mr. AVatls le'if Murshidfihad, the naheih liad 
H'eine te) sueli extri'initie's a^’ainst Mir flalir as sliuweel 
that heme'e'forth liis lieistility coulel einly he restrained 
hy his fe'ars. lie' hael hroun'ht cannon ai>’ainst the 
re'sieh'iu'e e)f liis re'fracteiry subject, and mii;iit prohahly 
have se)on eihli^e'd liim tei surirnder, wlien he was 
arre'ste'el hy the intelli<;’e'nee of Whitts’s flight. This 
e'venr e'haiinx'd his resentment inte) alarm and trepida¬ 
tion. He saw that he was to he' attacke'el hy the English, 
anel feaivd that tlu'y might be joine'd hy the malcontents 
in his e)wn army. He immeeliateily opened a nege)tiation 

^ Orme, ii. 105. 
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with Mir fijilir, and, as tliat expmcaicod intriL»nor was 
afraid to trust liiiusell‘ iu liis power, lie went hinisell’, 
almost iinattiMided, to Mir Jaiir s palace, and, hy his 
entreatii's and jiroUssions, brou^'ht about a seiMuin^' 
reconciliation.^ This took jilace on the loth, and so 
('lated the nabob that he wrot(‘ a kttcM* of detiaiuai to 
(div(‘, and a few days alter marched towards Plassy 
with at least ir),0(H) hors(‘, 00,000 inliintry, and iqiwards 
of forty lieav^y yuns. Clival’s i*orc(‘ was 7o0 f]urop(‘an 
soldiers aaid 50 sc'amen, 2,100 sc'poys, and ei;;ht lield- 
])ieces.'^ 

Mir fhilir had wiatten to ('live to (‘xpla.in th(‘ n^al 
nature of his reconciliation, but his h'tti'i* 'was lon^- in 
arrivin;^', and before it was nxaavtMl, a niesseni;x‘r who 
liad bc‘(‘n sent liy Watts return(‘d from ilurshidiildid, 
and reported that he had seen Mir flatir and his son ; 
that the first admitted him alon(‘, and (‘Xjircssed 
^i;'ood hopes and wishes but jiromised no assistance, 
whil(‘ the son received him Ind'ore witnesst‘s, disclaimed 
all connection with tlu^ ldii;iish, and spok(‘tlu^ hm<^niai»e 
ol'an open enemy. lntellii;’(‘nc(‘had also bc!iai receivcMl 
lliroui»'h Omi (diand that the nn'orndiation with the 
nabob was cordial, and that the wdiole jilot was at an (ind.* 
Olive was perphexiMl by these accounts and by his own 
situation. It had never been int(aid(‘d that he should 
en;^;nre the nabob unsupjiortcMl; the rains werc^ setting' 
in ; his next march would carry him across the river 
into the presence of the enemy. If he once crossed he 

^ It is ut large in Scrafton’s Jlcflcrtious^ 82. 

’ Clive’s evkleiice, First Report, 14!!. Orme, ii. 187. 

^ The naholVs force was ascertained l>y (’live after tlie taking of 
Murshidahad (Malcolm’s C/tyv, i. 284). Orme and Scrafton make it fiiiich 
iiu)re considerable. Clive’s niim))er8 are stated, seemingly from fdlicial 
returns, in Malcolm’s (7/rr, i. 258. 

‘ Clive’s evidence, P’irst Report, 14a. Letters from Clive, (India House.) 
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would not 1)(* al)l(‘ to ivliini, jind lie would soon lie 
- (Hjually uiiaJik* to advance or to ])i*ocaire subsistence for 
bis army, bribed by lli(‘sc consid(‘rations, lie wrote to 
consult tli(‘commit Ice. 11(‘ first j^roposed tbe alterna¬ 
tive of a bait till after tlie rains, durim;’ wliich interval 
the IJriiisli miubt ^Inmutlien llit*mselves by ci‘i‘tain alli- 
aiiccvs, and, alter IIk* report of tin* messeiiucr, he ai>'ain 
wrote su^’e(‘stini^‘ the possibility of* an lionoiirable jiea-ce 
with tin* !i;ib(4>. Tlu* committee' aiiswe'red the tirst 
letter like* nii'i) not. calh'd onto act; tlu'y boldly de¬ 
cided for an immediate* action in tlit'ir first para<»’raj)h, 
but neutralised the* de'easion by a (pialifie'ation in the 
se*(‘ond. The* otlu'r le*tte‘r tlu'y sulanitted to the admiral 
ami his e*aptains, and e*oncnrr(*d in the* eipinlein they 
i^ave*, tJiat a de*eisive* ae'tioii was the* only e*xpe'dientle^lt.'‘ 
l)Ut be'I’ore e'ithe'r of tlu'se* answe*rs ai*rive*d, (Tive hael 
warn his vie'tory. 

Al‘te*r writ ini;- to the* e*ommitte‘e' he* had receive^l 
Mir d/ifii*’s le'lte'i*, but thoui;h assure*d eel’ liis sincerity, 
he* still saw the* stroni;'(*st i*(*ason to doubt, both his 
couraye* and his powe'i*. (hi the iMst he* summemeel a 
e*oune*il of’ ^var to de*e*iele* be*twe*e*n an immediate attacdv, 
anel ele'lay till re*inf'e)re‘e*el bv seime of the native*, states. 
He* hinise'lf’ii'ave his eipinion for ele'lay, and was sup- 
peirte'el by e*ii;'hl e)|lie‘(*rs, anmiii;’ wheim was Kilpatrick ; 
but se'ven e)the*i’s, he*aele*el by beH>te*, we're* leir an inime- 
eliate* attae*k.‘‘ The* mine>ri(y saw^ e)nly the* militaiy ejue^s- 
tion, but dive* kne*w that a ele*fe.*at weiulel lie ruinous to 
the lui^iish (iem'rnment, and was the einly thine’that 
ceiulel preserve the nabeib’s from elissedutiem. At the 
bre'akini;’ up eif the council he retireiel into a neigh- 
boiirini;’ <;re)ve, and walkeel abeuit feir an liour reviewine* 

’ This cen’i‘e>sp()mlei/(?o is on tlie records at the India HoUvSe. 

Sir Eyre Coote’s evidence, First Repe.»rt, 153; Malcolm’s Clive, i. 258. 
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tlie (|iHNsti()ii in all its bearins^-s. At tli(‘ eiul of that 
time he rdairned to the lines, and, without further dis¬ 
cussion or ex]>lanation, ^i»'ave orders 1‘or a march/ 

ddie army eross(*d the riv(T m^xt morning’, and a 
little after midin<*iit tluy arrived at Idassy, and could 
h{‘ar the niiisic of tin' nabob’s bawd which jdayed, as 
is usual, at the comnuMieement of (AX*ry watch. The 
Ihitish occupied an ext(‘nsiv(‘ nrov(‘ or orchard of 
thickly planted niane'o-tre(‘s, sun-oundcNl, as is common 
in Ih'iiii'al, by a, bank of (‘arth insl(‘ad of a wall. 

The nabol) was in th(‘ (‘n(rcnch(‘d camp Ibrmerly 
occupic<l by li/ii Oulab. At daybreak his army issu('(I 
out, and divw up in a lon^* line, wuth the ^^iins and 
(‘le|)hants at n'^ular int(‘rvals. In this ordia* it advanced, 
and presented a splendid and formidabh* app(!ai*ance, 
su(fici(Mit of its('lf to aw(‘. all but (‘xpeiienci'd soldiia's. 
(1iv(‘, ])i‘obably to (Micoiirayc* his conf(‘(lcrat(‘s, dnwv vip 
oulsid(‘ ol‘th(‘ enclosur(‘, but seianu* no si^iis of support, 
and sutrcriiii>’ Jrom tlu^ fire of th(‘ (anany’s j'uns, h(‘ 
alba* souk; tinu‘ wathdi*(‘w into tin; ‘''rove*, wT(a*e the 
heavy shot, thoui^ii they crashed arnon<j the tn^es and 
scatt(a*ed the brancJi(*s, did little daimio'(; to the imai, 
who were prot('ct(Ml l)y tlu! bank. The ;i(i*eat(jst annoy- 
anc(! tluy suilered wais IVom a small jiai'ty o(‘ forty 
Frenchmen, who took up a[)osition, at a dishinc(‘ of 30() 
yards, behind the hii^h bank of a tank, and kept up a 
shar)) and well-direct(;d fire from four lield-j)ieces. This 
post could not be attackc^l without ex])osin^' the flank 
of the assailants to the nabob’s wliole army, and the 
othca’ o;uns were so scattered that no attempt to storm 
them could have been decisive, while any disorder 
amono’ Clive’s own ukui, such as lie had (*x[)eri(*nced on 
«a recent occasion, would have placed him at the mercy 
’ Orme, ii. 171 ; Sir Eyre Coote’s evidence as above. 
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of an ovca’vvliclming cavalry. 11c saw therefore no 
r(‘soiiree, wlieii ahaiidoned l)y i\Iir dalir, but to inaiii- 
tain his position <hirini!; the day [unl attack the enemy 
after dark. 

About noon llien' was a heavy fall of rain, which 
wc'tted th(! primim;' of ihe eneiny’s nuns and compelled 
them to slack(‘n tlu'ir lir(‘. Tlie kiiyTish fu'ld-pieecs 
liad becai actively (‘m|)l()y(d, and with nrc'at eifect for 
tlieli* iiiimbcr, but, the (lainaye told little in so dis- 
proporlioiicd a body. About this tiim*, however, a shot 
struck Mir Madan, tin* lavoiirile and military advistT of 
Sui’jij-u-houla. 11(‘ was carri(‘d to a tcait, where the 
nabob sat (uit of danner, and expiiasl in Ins ])r(‘sence. 
ddu' nabob had ]>ass(Ml th(‘, morninn' nnd thi! precHMlinn' 
iiin'ht in despondiMicy and ])(‘rtur))ation, and this si^'lit 
(pilte overthiHWV all remains of hrmni'ss. lie sent for 
Mir dalir, wdio canu* reluctantly and slronyly n’liardcMl, 
laid his turhan at his ft‘(‘t (the most abject manner of 
Indian supplicati^m), and eiitri'atid him to ])rotect the 
n’raiidsoii of All \ (‘rdi. Mir d/dii* aiiswaaa'd him by nn- 
nit'aniiin’ promis(‘s, and eitlua* lu* or llfii Diilab advised 
him to withdi’aw' his troops within the eiitn'iichment. 
This ad\ ic(' provi'd latal. Th(‘ first siylit of a retreat 
w'as percei\(‘d by Kil|>atrick, who instantly sallied out 
with two ('om])ani(‘s oi Kuropeans to attai'k the hreneh 
post at tlu‘ tank, (live, worn out with f'ati^u'ue and 
watehini;', had lain dow n and jierhaps fallen asleep. He 
started up on h(‘arin^' wdiat wais jiassino' and sJuirply 
cc‘nsur(‘d Ivil[)atrick for dei*an;L>*ini;- his j)lan, but he no 
sooiua* percei\(*d the t‘\tent of tlie (‘iiemy’s movement 
than he determined on a ^xaieral and decisive effort, and 
ordered his own line to advance. After driving' the 

n 

KiXMicli from the tank, he moved on ai;ainst two emi¬ 
nences nearer to the camp. This new" aspect of the battle 
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drew the eiK'iny’s iinny hack into tlic Xotwltli- 

staiidiii.!!; tlie want of a leader, and tliedislrust p(‘rv;idini>- 
both tlie chiefs and soldiers, tlie cavalry ex])oscd liiein- 
selv(\s with ^;reat spirit and lost many ineii, tlu‘ infantry 
also were retnrnini;' to tluh* stations, and attiaiipts wi're 
]nad(' to l)rinu‘ l)ack the ;^’nns,but the loin;- train ol‘ white 
oxen l)y wliicli eacli was drawn alfordcd an (‘xcellent 
mark to tlie li(hl-[)ie(*es, ])y wlii(‘li tiny were soon i'ijli(‘r 
disa1)1(Ml or dispers(*d. r>eyon<l (li(‘ eminence's which 
had bec'ii cari'ic'd was a place' whei*(' the' two face's of Ihc^ 
nabob’s c'litrc'nehnu'iit lorm('<l an ani;i(‘. This was tlu', 
most important point in thc' whole' line' ; it was d(‘fendcd 
by a redoubt with a. leattery oi* u'lins, and was occiipii'd 
amonii; othcTs by the' I’rc'iichmen who had r('tr('ated from 
tlic' tank. Ai;'ainst this work dive' direc*led all his 
c'Hbi’ts. 11(‘ adv anced in thrc'c' columns, and expectc'd 
Ji resolute' opposition, l)ul whe'ii he' u'aiiie'el the r('doiibt> 
lie found it laid just bei'ii ('vaeiiated, and ('iitc're'd the' 
cam]) al)oiit live' in the' altcTiioon. d’hc' e'vai'iiation was 
oecasioneel liy the' suddi'ii flight of the nabob, who, 
struck ivith a [laiilc, h'apc'd on a running' e*ani('l and 
th'd with pre'ci])itation in the' dirc'ction of Murshidabad. 
His disappearance Ic'd to tlic' elispc'rsion ol his ai'iiiy. 
The rout was com])l('te‘. The lAiyhsh ])ursue‘d ; the'y 
found the' plain strewn witli te-nts, c.arriaeys, arms, and 
bao’^ao’c of all el(*scriptif>ns, aial thc'y took imim'diate 
])oss('ssion of forty pic'cc's of e*annon. Tln' troops, bc'in^* 
promisc'd a donation, sliowe'd no disposition to j)lunder, 
and aftor yokinu' some of the nabo))’s oxc'ii to their own 
tleld-pie‘(e's, thc'y continueel theii* march for six mih's 
liirther to a village called Ikiudpur. Hiirini;' the ad¬ 
vance'. ot th(i English towards the cani[), tlii'y pe'rcc'ive'd 
laro;e bodies e»f horse hanitin^e,* on the-ir Hank ; these 
wc're Mir Jafii* and liis conledc'rates, but as they neitlic'r 
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assisted tlic I'Jiiilisli nor liiiiiu’ out as had 

b(‘(‘ii (‘oii(‘(‘rt(‘d, tli(y were l;d<(‘ii for (Micniies and AV(‘re 
k(*|)l at a distan(‘(‘ hy tin* fin* of tli(‘h(*ld-[)i(‘cns.^ Tlic 
loss of (Ik* Ihiulish was insii^iiif’n'anl ; only twenty 
lhiro|)(*;iiis mid liriy-lwo sepoys killed and wounded. 
Tli(‘ hank wliirh Imd covrrrd tli(Mii 1‘roni the eannon liad 
also p!'(‘Veiited I Inir heiny eliaryiMl hy the eavaliy until 
(Ih‘ kite of‘ (he action had hccn decid(‘<l. 

On th(‘ tnorniny alha- thchatth*, Mir d;ilir joined tlie 
victors ; his conscioiisne>s of d(‘nieiat inad(‘ him douht- 
fiil of his r(‘C(“|)ti(m, and he started at tli(‘ clash of arms 
as the yiiard saliitt'd him. Ihit (1iv(‘ r(‘(‘eived him 
with a c<»rdialitv that s|)c(‘dily reassnr(‘d him. lie eoji- 
yratnlati'd him on his accession to tlu' c()V('i*iiiiH*iit of 
Ihnyal, and hiiri'ied him (df to the (*a|)ital to s(;cur(^ 
ihc trcasiiri's and [nu'xa'iit tin* ('sciijie oi‘his rival.^ 

Mir d;',lir r(‘ach(‘d Miirshid;ih;id on th(‘ evening of 
till* next day, and (imiid the city in a stat(‘ of* eonfusion 
and anai‘<‘hy. On the following da\' th(‘ hhiylish 
ann\ ma!*chc(l to within six mih's of tlu* city, when 
Mr. W alls and Mr. Walsh wjm'c suit on to confu’with 
th(‘ int(‘ndc(l viceroy. W hether ]\lir rlfdir, Avhen no 
loiiycr midci* (lx- excilcimail (d’hojx*, was really alarmed 
at the cmharrassmeiits lK‘l(>rc him, or Avlu‘th(T he 
merely alfccted modesty and forhcaranccy it was some 
time hel'ore the two de|)iitii‘s (‘onld ])r(‘vail on liini to 
assmiK' the diynity which h(‘ had so anxiously d(‘sired. 
llt‘at leiiyth conscaited, and was [)i*oclaime(| \dceroy of 
Jlenyal, llehfir, and Orissa.^ 

(dive allowed thinys to s(‘tth‘ hiddre h(‘himself made 
his (‘iitry into Miirshidjihad. He was joyfully welcomed 

^ Clivr’s U'ttiT to till' roiiH of Diri'ctors (Malcoliirs Clhr, i. 203); 
Onuc, i. .172; Scrufton’s 87 ; Mmutira, 10‘J. 

Scniftoii, 8!). ’ iScmftoii, 91. 
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))y tlie population of tliat ^T(‘at city, wlio cr()\v<l(‘(l cviay 
av(']HU' to catcli n i^'liinpsc of liini and liis army. Ao 
c()inpani(‘d ))y tlic nal){)])\s son, wlio liad met liim on 
(‘ntca’in^- I lie city, Ik* proc(H‘(l(‘<l to the palaei*, and was 
tli(a*e received witli tlie utmost la'speet 1)y Mir di'dlr, 
and conducted ly liim to tlu* liall* of andi('iie(\ IK're 
all tlu* nol)l(‘s of the court and army wer(' arraiiy(*d in a 
riill darhar, and l)(‘tw(‘(‘n their ranks tlu* two principal 
actors advatiei'd to tlu* iippi'reiid ol'tlu* hall. Mir d;ilir 
atlt'etiny' to d(‘(Tnie tlu* s(*at ordiyiiity, (llvi* h'd him ii[) 
to it. phuu'd him on the niasnad, and presented a salv(*r 
of yndd coin as ;iii aekiiowh'd^nu'ht of his ;iiithoi’ity. 
llis (‘Namph* was tolhuved hy tlu* otlu'i* persons pres(‘nt, 
an< I Mi'r JiKii’s yovc'rjinu'nt was reeoLi‘nis(*d thfoiiyhont 
the three ]>rovine('s. 

dh(‘next step A\as to fiillil tlu* ohliyatioiis ol‘ tlu* 
treaty, and thos(* of a |)(‘eiiniarv nature came lirsi in order. 

At tlu* time ol‘ tlu* discussion of tlu* first ayre(*m(‘nt 
with Mir rlfdir, llfii Diilah d(*clare<l that the whoh; 
weidth oh tlu* ^■ovi'rnmeiit was inade(piat(* to ^aipply the 
sums demand(‘d, and ])ropos(‘<l that tlu* neu' nahoh and 
the kjip'lish should share (‘ipially in Avhat(‘\(‘r was fijiind 
in tlu* treasury, d’o this Mr. Watts, who l)e]i(*ved in 
the all(*i»ed (*xtc‘nt of tlu* nahohks hoard, iimiu'diately 
.yavi^ his consent. Uni when loii l)filah I’ecollected, 
that from liis oilice he was (*ntitl(‘d to tivi* pt‘r e(‘nl. on 
all the moii(‘y issued in tlu* usmtl niaiiiu*r from tlu* 
treiisury, and that he wotdd i^ct nothinii* in ti summary 
division c)f this kind, he retract(*d his ohjection and 
iiyreed to the stipulated jKiyments. His first state- 
tuent proved true ; tlu* whole amount to lx* ])aid was 
2,340,000/., and tlie money in tlu* tr(‘asury wais not 
‘^ufHcient to m(*(*t ev(*n ;i moi(*ty (>l tlu* d(*mand.^ 

^ Lord Clive, in liis letter to the Court of Directors, reckons it about 

y 2 
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. tli(‘ ])n‘S(‘iit fon‘p> one half of th(‘ sum du(' to them ; 

that, of lh(* half which they W(‘n‘ to n‘eeiv(‘, two-thirds 
should he in mom‘y and one-third in j(‘Wids, and that 
tli(‘ remainim;' half slioidd he diseharyed within three 
years hy ihree e(jual |>ayment>. dhis adjustuuMit was 
made hv lie* mediation oj' dayyat Sel, whom Clive had 
slronyly reediiiiiK'iided to dfifii*, and who was now 

adniille*! to ;i shar«‘ in (In* administration ; Mir flfdir, 
Ciiv(‘, loii Piilah, and h(‘entering into mutual eni^'a^-e- 
iiK'iils on (jath to support on(‘ aiaUln'r. Omi Chand 
was presi'iit on this oe(‘asion, hut as he was not invited 
to join the eonferiaica*, ht‘ sat down in a distant [)art ol 
till' apartment. When th(‘ ]);irty i‘ose dive moved 
towards him, and said to Serafton that it was now 

tiiiK' to und(‘e(‘i\'e Omi Chand. on which Serafton 

ahruplly told him that lh(‘ re(l treaty was a trick, and 
that he was to hav(‘ nothing. Omi Chand sank down 
faintiny, aiel was ohlim'd to he supporti'd hy those 

around him. 1 h‘was eon\ t'y(‘(l to his own house, Avlu're 
he remaiiK'd for souh' hours in a staD* of stupor ; he 
afterwards hetraya'd siyns of d(‘rany<-ment, and died at 
the end ofa year and a half in a stat(‘of imlKrility.^ 
During' llu* lirst uneiM-tainty eaiised hy the revolution 
thc it’n'at iiK'ii and rich ima'diants, anxious about tlu‘ir 
fate, sent messam's to dive tcaiderim*' their submission, 
and ma<le oHiu’s of lari^’e juvsents, all which he refused, 

ono million uml a lialf jxmmls (Maloolm’fi (V/rr, i. Tliis would have 

been moro than half the avovvod dmiiand.s; ])iit .liilir liad donations to 
his confederates and his own troops to make, witli many otlier expenses 
absolutely indi.s]»ensal)lo to a new oovornimait. 

Orme, ii. 1S2. ’I’his account of the ellectof his disaj)pointmcnt on 
(hid (diand has been disputed on the Ground that Clive, more tlian six weeks 
later, sjieaks of Omi Chand as a man still capable of being of use to the 
('ompany. This show.s that Clive was not aware of his hopeles.s condition, 
but does iiotldng to shake a fact so emphatically asserted by Orme. 
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assuring tli(*iu tliat lie dusiivd iiotliiiig l)iit tlu'Ir assist¬ 
ance in s(‘1tling tlu‘govcrnincaitd lie*, liowtAcr, pnanisc'd 
Ills ]n*()tcction tn sonic, and wrote to calm tlu^ appia'liiMi- 
sions oi’otliers who W(‘r(‘ at a distance froiii iIk' capital. 

All that was wanting tocoinphae the setthaiKait was 
th(' s(Mziir(‘ orSni*;ij-n-1 )oiila, and this consiinnnation was 
not long withlu'ld. lie had rc'ached Mnrshidjihiid early 
on tlu'night of the battle, hilt could not bring liiinsi'lf 
to d(*cide on thiM’ourse he was ii(‘\t to pni*sii(\ lit' was 
advised to giv(‘ himsi'If up to th(‘ lAiglish, which he 
reject(*d with horroi’. lb' in(‘dItat(Ml another trial of his 
stri'iigth in the ti(‘I(b and ln' at last d(ac‘rniiii(*(l to inak(‘ 
his way to M. Law and r(‘tr(‘at with him into Iu*h;ir. 
d lua'e, h(‘thought, In* might still hold out against his 
eii(*mi('S until he could Ix'assist(‘d by M. Hussy or by 
Shiij/i-u-Doula, whos(‘ ])i‘ovin(a‘ was contiguous. lie 
made some prc'jiarations to a(‘t on this plan, and sent otl’ 
his wife and most ot‘ his wonuai on (‘h'phants towards 
Hehar, but his irri'solution again (‘anu* upon him, and 
he ivmained distivicled by doiilit and t(‘iM*or until the 
next (‘veiling, wlu'n the arrival ol‘ Mir dalii’ conip(*ll(‘d 
him to accel(!i‘ate his flight. lie embark(*<l on boai’d 
a boat, disguisc'd in a mean dress, accompanied by a 

’ Scrafton, 01; Clive’s evidence, Durinij Ids examination Clive read j>art 
of a oriiited letter to the Proprietors of the Past India Comi)any, of wldeli 
the lollowing is an extract. ‘ f fad 1 aeceided these oilers T might have been 
possessed of ndllioiis which the pre.seiit Court of Directors could not have 
dis])ossc8sed me of. P>ut in’eferring the reputation of tlie English nation, 
tin. interest of tlie nabob, and the advantage of the Company to all pecu¬ 
niary considerations, 1 refused all the oilers made to me, not only then 
hut to the latest houi* of my continuance in the Com[)any’8 service in 
Bengal; and 1 do challenge friend or enemy to bring one single instance 
of my being inlluenced by interested motives to the Company’s disadvan- 
bige, or to do any act that could reflect dishonour to my country or the 
Comj)any in any one action of my administration either as (lovernor 
or commanding oflicer,’ (Report of the Committee of the House of 
Commons, 148.) 
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iiivoiiritc c<ni(‘iil)iii(‘ iind !i (‘inuicli, and carrying* witli 
liim a casket of his most valiiahlc jcwi'ls. lie had 
r(Si(di(‘d Ihlj Mahal, ahoiil scvT'iity miles irom 
Nhid;i));ld, and was within twenty mil(‘s ol M. laiw’s 
|)art\, when his rowel's heeame so miieh exhausted that 
tlu'v wri‘(‘(»hrim'd t«> put to tor rest and relresliment. 
IhirliiL* this interxal he enneealod himsell in a deserted 
n’ardcii, .111(1 was tlaa'o diseover(*d hy a lakir \vhose nose 
aiideai’,- Ik' had lormci’iy ent ofl iii <>ii(‘ his fits ol 
passion. Tliis man iimiK'dialc'ly Rav(‘ notice to the 
R'ovi'riior ot lh‘ij Mahal, who was Mir rhilirs hrotluM', 
and Siirtij-n-Motila was s(‘ize(l and talaai liaek witli 
every iiidieiiity l<> Miirshidahad. 1 I(‘ arrivc‘d th(‘r(‘ on 
lh(‘niylit otdnly 1 ^, and was carried into the ])resence 
of the new nahol). lie prostrated hims(‘H hefdi'e his 
former servant, and In'em'd with ((‘ars and prayei's for 
life aleiH', Mir rhilir hesitat(‘d and d(^sil•(.'d tliat lie 
iifru'hJ he kepi ill eoiiliiieimait, hiit his son Miraii, a 
violent and miprineiph'd vonth, onha'ed him of his 
ow n aiitlmrii \ to hi* put to deatli in his prison. The 
|>arfi{'iilars were imt known tn the Ihiyllsh till many 
nmiitlis la(('!', and it is still imeiM'lain Avhether MiTaii 
really ach'd willioiit his father's know li'dyta Siicdi, 
how'e\(‘r, was Mir rhifir’s assertion, and on it rested 
his apology to (divc',' 

Snr;ij-ii-I)onla wais onlv twentydivc‘ years of a^e, 
and had I'ei^^'iied thirteen months. His youth was 
some exeus(‘ for his insoI(‘ne(‘ and misconduct, hut none 
for his tn'aelieiy and cruelty.*' 

■' Dnne; Scrufion; Scir nl Mtifttklh ti'H. 

*' lujikcs him only twenty, in which he is copied by Stewairt 

{llidiinj iff />'(■/(;/((/, hai), although the hitter writer has stated (41)5) tliat 
he was born at the time of Mir .);ihr s appointment to the government of 
Beliiir, wliieh by his own account (421) was in 172R oO. This would 
nmlve him twenty-six. The Mvmoir'i of iho Jifvohtioo in lieugal say he 
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'Flic i)(‘ws of till* victory was r(‘c(Mvc(l by i\w Ibi^’lisli 
ill Calcutta witli iniboimdi'd joy, and llu'ir d(‘Iii>ht was 
incrcBsiMl soon aftia*, wIumi tli(‘ iirst advaiKu* ol‘ tlu' 
1rcasur(‘ arriviMl. It ainonnliMl joiu^ar a million shaTiny, 
jicrliaps ll)(‘ lai*y’(‘Sl sum (‘vca* n‘C(MV(‘d al oiici' into ;i 
lii’itish ti‘casiiry. It was (‘<uiv(‘Vcd in two InindnMl 
boats, Avas (‘scorti'd by a body of soldiia’s, and accoin- 
|»ani(M! by all tlu* boats of tlu' sijiiadron in (riiiiiiplud 
jn’occssion, Avitb nuisic jilayiny and colours llyiny. Tlios(‘ 
who, little nioi*(‘ than a yi^ar Ix'l’ori'. had liciai r('(luc(‘(l 
to the loW(\st extriMiiity of hmniliation and ruin, now 
saw riches poiiiany' in on them Ixyoiid th(‘ dri'ams of 
their most exalted faiiey, whih* iIkmi* oj^pri'ssor was 
cnished and their own disy’i’aia^ (dl’aciMl by lh(‘ yloiy 
o(‘ lh(^ ])r(‘S('nt snecess(‘s. The (‘lli'ct of this iidliix oi* 
Avealtli, and of’ lh(‘ otlua* advantayi's of’ th(‘ ln‘aly, s(X)n 
showed itsi'ir in tlu' alteiH'd stat(‘ of (wlciitta. Ti'ade 
r(‘viv(‘d and inereasi'd, nmv hoiis(‘s W(‘re erecliMl on a, 
laryia* seale than Ix'I’ore, and tin' city by decrees Ix^yan 
to assnnu* tlK‘a])jx‘arance ol* tin* splendid eajiital which 
it now pn^sents. 

The joy and exultation of th(‘ judilic av(T(‘ iirst 
checked by the d(‘,ath of Watson, Avhich IiappeiuHl on 
Auyustlt). Ills ])lac(‘Avas Avell su[)pru‘<t by Admiral 
Toeocke, Avlio had Ix'cn s(‘cond in command ; but his 
eouraite, intey^’rity, yAaierosity, ami otlua’ virlms had 
endeared him to all, and his loss spread a ^dixmi ov(‘r 
(‘Viayrank and descri[)tion of* his countrymen. 

Wliatevcr may liavc been the conduct of the En<>dish 
on particular occasions, it must )x‘ acknowlcdycxl that 
^nraj-u-Doula broui»ht all his misfortunes on himself. 
His unprovoked attack on Calcutta led to retaliation, 
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was twenty-five; and tlie sliorter period is quite inconsistent with the 
part he filled during tlie latter years of A!i Verdi. 
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and tliat to nintiia] disfriist, and Ids suiiimoiis to 
I»iissy, with Ills avowiMl partiality to tlin Frencli, dci- 
stroy(‘d any cliaiKa* llial rcanaiiKsl of a return of confi- 
den<*(‘. 1I(‘ had enyap*d in his letter [leeoiniianying the 

r.itihi'd treaty to look on tlu* eneini(*s of the lhiii;lish as 
liis own, and onyhl thrreton* to have* joiiu^d ayainst the 
Frmch as soon as ho^lilitics ])roke out. If that Icd-ter 
he not r(*yard(‘d a^^ n^jiialK' landing’ witli tli(‘ tr('aty, he 
had a rleiit to pi’otect tin* I’’rein'll within his own ])ro- 
N'iiM/es, and nilyhl wish to maintain thi'in as a eoiint(‘r- 
pois(‘ to iIk' Mneiish, hut ('\(*n in this ease his oh’p'ct 
miii'lil ha\'(' Ikimi ('lleet(‘d without r(‘nd(‘i‘ine‘peace'inipos- 
sihle hv ealline' in a three' which he' would ne've'r have 
h('('n able to re'straiii. ddie Ihiyiish were eertainly 
slnei'i’e' in the'ii* promisees not to att/ae'k (diandernageh' 
without his leave*. 11’ he* had he‘ha\'(‘d with eominori 
ste'adine'^s and ('oininon lione'sty the* neutrality weiiilel 
assni’edly ha\'(' Ix'eii siyned, the' course' of e'vents mijj;ht 
have turned the' three' of lioth partie's towards the^ 
Deekan, an<l Ih'iiyal niiylit not tor a lony' time have 
siitlere'el from the' rivalry of hurope'ans. 

luit allhoiiyii the* irre'coneilahle' e*nnilty which he 
showed towards the* Ihiylish entitle'd that nation to insist 
on se*e*iiritie's, and to elesiroy liis ])owe‘r if none* such ('(^uld 
he found, it eoiild ne've'r entitle* them to make war on 
him, unde*!’ eove'r e)i‘ appare'iit fraiikne*ss and cordiality, 
nor te) plot with his eiwn se'rwints for his (h'strnctiem, 
wliile* proiessini;’ to put him on his ij^iiard ai>'ainst the 
machinations of Ihreium (*nemies. 

As tlie acts and fortune's e)f individuals ('nittiit'C our 
sympathy more* than tlieise e)f sttite's, tlie case of Omi 
(dianel lias le*el to more discussiem than the impejrtant 
event out of whie*h it areise*. The conduct of Clive, who 
was the* prime mover of the whole, has by some been 
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tlioufi’lit ivortliy of entire* {i])])r()l);iti()n, mid by otliers of 
umnili<;'ated eoudeniiuition mid reproaeli. \Vlu*ii iiiipar- 
tially consid(Ted, it aiipears not to be ea[)al)le ol’ justili- 
eation, but to lie aeconipmii(‘d by as many (‘iivainistanees 
of extenuation as ean attend any departun* from prin- 
eijile. 

Clive ))elievi;d tliat tlie siicei'ss oj‘ liis enterjirise and 
IIk* lives of bis fri(*nds d(‘p(‘nd(‘d on liis niakiiiy iIk* pro¬ 
mise ; lie b(‘li(‘ved that il wiis impossible! to earry it 
into e(re‘et, and lie* was transporj(‘d with a just r(‘s(*iit- 
meiit at the* pt'i’lidy of bis e/oiiledeTati* and bis own 
subj(*(!tion to the dielation e»f siieb a li'aitor. Can we 
wonder if, unde*]* tlu* influe'iiee* of sueb fee'diii^’s, be lell 
into an e'rror wbieli lias misle‘d the b*arned in tlieir 
elos(*ts and tlie unb'arned in tbear disinti‘re‘ste‘d judi;’ 
nu'iits ? ' lie i^’ave the* pi'oiiiise! with bis mind made up 
not to perform it, and was tbe-mx* l(‘d almost lU'ce^ssarily 
into a loni>’ train of fraud and d(.‘ee‘ption wliiedi be jiro- 
bably never fore-sa w.^ 

With the bonoiirable e‘\eeptionof Watson,all Clivefs 
eontemporarie's tboue^ht bis conduct not only b!ame*less 
but me'ritorious. Had the‘re bexai a diss(*ntin^' voice it 

8()iiie of tlie best wriiei’s on eiliies maintain that as a forced jiroinise 
jsdves no right to the exactor, it lays no (ddigation on tlie promisor; ami 
llie general opinion justities a person who refuses to discharge a bond 
signed under duress, or to pay a sum promised to a highwayman. In 
these judgments it seems to be fm’gotten that there is a duty to society 
as w<'Il as to the other party, and that by it the promisor is bound in all 
eases to adhere to the general rules of morality. But in supjxud of the 
doctrine, see the nniuerons authorities in Putlendorf’s Law of ]\\dnrc and 
Book hi. chap, vi, sects. 11, 12, and 1.3, with Barbeyrac’s notes, 
Kennett’s English translation, 285. 

The double treaty and tlie fictitious signature were done in the first 
beat, and probably with alacrity; but the long course of dissimulation 
towards Oini Chand after lie returned to Calcutta must have given sufti- 
cient time and more than suflicient motives for feelings of humiliation 
and almost of repentance. 
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^viir Wnlsoirs own siir^dou 

iissums us tljiit ^jill (tl:iss(‘s of I)(!()]>1(‘, ironi tlu'ir know- 
l(*(li»(‘of Oini (liaiid’s avarice and trcacluay, applauded 
die artitic(‘ liy wlii(‘li li(‘ was so dcxtiM’ously outwitted.’'*^ 
Xo miiiilxa* or au'reiaiKMit ol' opinions can make 
wroiiLi; riyiil, hut wlicri* an (‘rror is ^xMUTal it sliould 
Tall with less weiLdit on caeli indi\idii:d. 

dive’s lirst ohj(‘e|, aflcr scalim;’ Mir rlaflr on tlie 
masnad, was lo disp(«rs(‘ llie lhaaicli party und(:r Law, 
and williin foiii' days of iIk* dealli of SiiiVij-u-Doula, a 
d(‘laclim(‘nt was s(‘nl oil* for that jnirjiosc, ll consisted 
of little more than oDO men, more* than half sejioys, 
with two ri('ld-pi(‘C(‘s, and was coinniaiidcd hy (/aptaiii 
(’(Mile. Tlioiii;li this o(Iic{‘r rcatduMl i^ilna, !2()0 niil(‘s 
iVoin Miirsliidiihad. in clcvi'ii days, he was nnahlc to 
ov(‘!‘lakc Law, who liad much th(‘ start of him from the 
first, and was favourc'd hy th(‘ yovcaaior ot‘thc jirovince. 
(’ooi(.‘, liowt'ver, continu(‘(| tin* pursuit to (’haprah, forty- 
foiir mill's from Latna, whi'n'hc Icai’ijcd that tlu‘ Fi'cneli 
|>art\' had jiassed the i’ronlici* into IL'iiarcs in the ti'rri- 
lory of till' \ ici'i’oy ol ()udc.* 

Ih'iin Ntiifiin. the n'<>V(‘i’nor of Li'liiii*, had i‘emaincd 
raithfiil to Su]’;ij-u-l)oula, and it Avas towards J*atna 
that thclliyiit of that pi*incc was dii’cctcd. On the death 
of his masti'i* he jiroclainu'd Mir fhltir, hutAvas suspected 
of disaifcction, and Avas (wcii accused of a di'siyTi to 
massacre (’(M)tc‘’s dt'tachment Avhile halti'd at Patna on 
Aus^ust 12 . their advance'. On these' oTounds (’(Mite* was ordere'el to 

* Ivtis’s 147. 

* M. Law soL'iiiH to havo boon a man of considerable abilities. He 

was probably brother to the ollicer of the same name in the Deckaii, wdio 
was nepliew to the famous tinancicr and fathei' of tlie French general, 
the Manpiis of Lauriston. Ho was at length taken prisoner while in the 
service of Shall Alam, and returned to France. Unmnelky 

end of tlie article Law'.) 
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dispossess liiiii of his ^’oviTimuMit. Ho ri‘tiini(*d to 
l^itna for that purpose, and was on th(‘ point of attiiek- 
in_L^ the town wdu'ii he r(‘i*(‘iv(‘d a eountiM’-ordi'r. A re- 
coneiliatioii took placa^ with tli(‘ ^’ovcaannent, and Jhiiu 
Nariiiii n^niained in Iiis ollu'e, hnt without any eonfi- 
(kaiee hetween Iiini and the nal>ol>.V Hoote rc'tnrned to 
Mnrshidiihfd), and on the <lay nIUM* his ai’rival (1i\e S(‘t 
out for Calentt;!. ][(' h'ft tin* d(‘taehin(‘nt nnd(‘r ( oot(‘ 
at ( asiin))jiz;ir, hut i*enio\-e(l tlu' ri'st of th(‘ army 
to (diandernay’i)!’. 

After so vioh'iit a revolution, it was natural to (‘\- 
})eet t.i'inpoi’ary disordia's, hnt lu'lorc' (Ti\a‘ h'tl Mnrshid- 
•ih.'id, th(‘r(‘ W(‘re alr(*ady siyiis ol“ p(a-maiK‘nt weakni'ss 
in lh(‘ new ^'o\('rnnient. Th(‘ yreat elaiins of tin* 
Ihiy’lish had h'ft Mir djilir no means of I'l^atilyin^’ his 
old adlua’iMits or i‘(!wardiny those ehi(‘fs Avlio had takiMi 
part with him in tlu' late eonspiraey ; ihe transIVa’ of so 
miieh money to a foreiu’n territory was oi* itsi'lf iinj)!)- 
pnlar, and tiu* ase^aidaney of Fmropeaiis, hitlua’to only 
kiMOvn as hnnihle merehants, Avas odioiis to all elass(‘s, 
esjjeeially to the Mahometans. Mir Jaiir’s own eharaeter 
was little (pialifuHl to rcanove these had iniprc^ssions. 
lie ^vas fe(‘l)h‘ and ii'r(‘solnt(‘, indolent and insineerc^ ; h(^ 
wasted his time in frivolous amnscamaits, and (‘nihittei*e,d 
the disappointment of his unrewarded friends hy kivisli 
e\[)(‘iiditiire on his own pomp and pleasiir(*s. llis son 
Miran, thoui>’li so yonny, had, from his ndvless (!ner*>y, 
yni ascendancy ov'er liim. This yonny man was rath(‘r 
p^)l)idar Avith the soldiery, from a. notion that lie Avas 
iBifa voin’able to the Enj^iish ; but his treacliery aiid 
c ruelty, his licentious and })rotIiyate (diaraeter, made 
liim detested by all other classes of the peoj)le. Neither 
lather nor son understood the Eiiydish, the most corrupt 
<>t whom despised habitual fraud and falsehood. If those 
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chaf. around were (liseout(;iited witli the uabol), he was not 

_ Ix'tter j)I(‘ased witli tluan. He had expected to ste]> at 

once into (h(‘ situation of y\li \d*rdi, and lie found him¬ 
self not only controlh'd liy his alli(‘s, Init tied up hy 
eni;’a^(‘nients to his own sul)j(‘cts which he was not 
allowed to hi'eak. Th(‘ lii*st object of his ji'alousy was 
lJ;ii l)iilah, Avho till the nioiiieiil wIh'D Ik‘ mounted the 
masiijid liad b(‘(‘n his e(p]al, and avIio iVom llie a^o*ee- 
menl swon; to l)y liimM'K* and (Tnay was still beyond 
lh(‘ reach o!' his powia*. To (lcp]*i\’(' lliii ])iilab of this 
pi’ot(‘ction rlfilii’ brought tbrward all th(' accusations to 
\vlii{‘h h(‘ya\a‘crcMlil, and othei's which lu‘. invented or 
did not bcli(‘\'(‘. lham Nfirfun ha\inc’ fornuTly been a 
dep(‘iid('nt of Itili Diilab, was su])posed to lie under his 
liiilu(‘iic(' ; iiisiinvctioiis Iwoke out in ditb'rent jdacis 
which W(‘re altribut(‘<l to him ; a body of Mai'attas, who 
tlir(‘at(Mi(‘d lu'Uy'al IVom ( altac, wei’i' thoiic'ht to have 
hccii iii\it(‘d by Ib‘ii |)fdal), and tli(‘ troops more* than 
onci' mutini(‘d l‘or pay, wbicli was supposed to be at liis in¬ 
stigation. How far Ibli Itiilal) was (‘oncei’iied in any ol’ 
these machinations is doubtful, but he did the nahob 
as serious an iiijui’v, by endcavouiaiiy' to impress on the 
Ihiu^’lish that h(‘ had formed a r(‘niilar d(‘sii»’n for freeing’ 
hims(‘lf by force liaan th(‘ir control. ][(‘ himself was 
alariiUMl for hislili*, and several times shut himself up in 
his house, susjxMidinn all the financial business of the 
state and depri\ ini;' it oi* the services of* the larc'c^ body of 
ti‘oo|)s which was iindiu' his pia’soiial command. This 
state of thing’s kept the city in continual aij^itation and 
alarm. On one occasion during' the naliob’s absence a 
<‘ry was raisini of an extensive consj)iracy headed by KjU 
Dfilab to put the infant nejdiew of Suraj-u-DoiiLa on 
the masnad, on which i\[iran ordered the unfortunate 
1‘liild to l)e murdered, and imprisoned the ladies of Ali 
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Verdi’s family. Temporary recoiieiliatlons Avere me¬ 
diated by tli(‘ Enyiisli, but did not last, until (dive, 
jiidicioiisly aA^ailiu^’ bimself of a period of (‘inbarrass- 
meiit, eouviiK'ed the nabob of the injury he was doini»' to 
his own affairs, jind broiit^dit al)ont an a^i>Teemeut whieh 
Avas (dfeetive for a e(msiderable time*. 

The first of* the insurrections alluded to Avas at Mid- 
iiapiir, AAdicTe tlie farim^r of tlu* revenue resist(‘d tin? mnv 
o'ovi'rnment, but Avas brought to ob(Mli(‘ne(‘ by tin' in- 
U‘rjM)sition of (div(‘. ddie next Avas a ])lot at Eaeea, to 
set up one of the family of Sarafiaz Kluin, but that was 
(pielled by the* local otlic(‘rs. ddu* most serious Avas 
that of Acbal !Sin<>\ the farima* of burjiifi, who s('t uj) a- 
comuH.dion of Ali ^b'rdl’s family and raised a j^’niat body 
of troops. The nabob Avent in person ayainst tbis in- 
sur<>’(ait, aeconn)anied by (dive and lh(‘ british troops, 
ddieii' a])[)roacli broke up the relnbion, and an otlicei* of 
the nabob’s, named Khadim llusen, Avlio was scait in 
advance, took ])ossessio]i of the district and mad(‘ Achal 
Siny prisoner. The nabob, thus fr(S‘d from liis other ene¬ 
mas. waseai>’(Tto dis])Ossess Ibim Naraiii, while(dive, Avdio 
kiieAv that lit; had collected an army, and beared that if 
drivtai to dt‘spair he AAatidd call in the Aabob of Oudt; 
and tlnoAV the Avliole country into confusion, Avas very 
aveise to ])roceedin^’ to extremities, lit* eomplital AAOtb 
the nabob’s Avish that he should march toAvards Ihitna, 
but he obtained his leavm to attemjit liy iiiir imvins to 
obtain the submission of Ram Narain, and Avrote to that 
oftieer undertaking to guarantee the terms proposed by 
die nal)ob. (Jn receiving this letter Ram Narain set 
out from Patna, and came Avithout hesitation to the 
eamp, Avhen he Avas presented to the Jiabob and Avas 
eontirmed in his goveiaunent. Joim Aanlin on this 
occasion Avas rpiite sincere, and Avas effi‘ctually protected 
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MS loiiii' (live DMnaiiicd in India, l)iit tlic iialx)!) f(avo 
siicli proofs oi‘sinister intentions durini»* the transaction 
as to cm\]r a p’r(‘at d(‘p'r(P oi’ alienation l)etween him 
and an<l e\<'n t<» (‘\ei/(‘so?ii('sns]>ieions of Iios- 

lil(^ doiii'iis Miiainst tli(' laller. WIkmi all Avas at last 
adjnsD'd, (lie army relumed to Miirsliid/ihiid, j\Iir fhitir 
I’ollowiny liya eir(*iiiiniis roiiK*. AVIkmi 1 lie army r(‘ached 
the e:ipit:il, Miraii afleeled iilai’iii at tlu‘ power o(‘ Ihii 
hiilah and flt'd to a eomilry lions(‘, an act, of tolly wliieh 
lli(myli ill soni(‘ depr<‘(‘ I’ejiain'd hy his (‘ai'ly ivturn, 
revi\'ed th(‘ old eslraiirn'iinait ot IJai Diilah, and eva^n 
ini])li(‘d disi rust ot (1iv(‘. 

A eoiisideral)l(‘])oriion ot tin* (irsl paynuait to the 
hnp’lish, wliieh it had Ix'eii ayi'eiMl should Ik' made in 
ready inoiii'y, was slill oiitslandini»', and th(‘ exjumse of 
th(‘pr(‘s(*nt (‘\p(‘<rnioii iiiei’eased th(' del)!, liefore tlie 
march ol’ the army, (Tivc* r(‘(piire(l (hat districts slionld 
he ^el aside ti'om which tlu* amoiml miyht h(‘ colhx'tcd 
on aeeoiiiit ot the Ihiylish, and lln* na))ol) at this time 
eoiiterred a tiirlher tavonr on the ('oiiipany hy allowinii' 
it to tarni the saltpetre monopoly in his province*, t]ioni>ii 
at the* highest rate ever ])aid on any tormer ocpasion.^ 

Atli'i’a shoi’t Slav at Alnrshidtihtid, dive ])ro(a*ed(Ml to 
(alciitta. l)espatehes soon al’te*!’ ari’ived from Ihiy^land 
seltiny aside* (livt*, wlm hael tirst h(*en imminatt'el as head 
e)j* a e‘ommit tea* ten* (he se*ttI(*nK‘nt ot I)(*npal, anel apperint- 
inp' a cenmcil oi’ ten, tlu* tour s(‘nie)r nie*nih(*rs of whicli 
were* te> jiresiele* ten* feiiir me>ntlis (‘ach in turn. Tliis 
ahsiirel arranyvment Avas the I'esiilt e)f a cennprennise 
In'tween coiiHictine' intere'sts in the Court of Directors. 
It hael taken cie'ht menitlis to reacli Ih'iiynd, and had been 

" 'riie (li.stricts were sul>st‘(]ii(.'ntly restored l)efore the whole debt hud 
been liaenduted, and a deposit td jewels was aceeptod as security for the 
remainder, wliieh amounted to ‘200,01KV. 
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drawn nn before \]\v ikavs of tlie l)attle of I'lassy had 

^ VllJ. 

hei'n lieard of in Ibiyland. Had tliat victory not taloai 

})lae(\ the plan must liaxe oeeasioiunl tlu' inmic’diat(‘ d(‘- 

striK'tion of th(^ liritish power in Ihaiunl. hbcai in (li(‘ 

a(*(iial stat(* of aflaii's it was so ])r(‘i;‘nant witli danger, 

that tJie n)enil)ers who would havA* formed llie rotation 

o-o\'{‘rnm(‘nt, to tli(* <j,;real Imnonr ol‘ (luar disiiit(a*c's{(‘d- 

n(‘ss and patri(»tism, at oik‘(‘ d(‘j(M*mim‘d to wai\’(‘ iIk^ 

appointment, and with tlu^ eonscait ol' tlu‘ rc'st ol* th(‘ 

eoimeil, o(lei\‘d th(' y’o\’ernm<‘nt to Clive. 

('li\'e, thonyli yri’atly ofl^aided at the treatiiiimt h(‘ 
liad i*eeei\’e(lj did not \vilhhold his s(‘r\’ie(‘s, lait aee(‘pt(‘d 
the eharye without hesitation. This was the lirst in- 
staneeof open disoh(‘di(Mie(‘ to theord(‘rs of tlu* Court ol* 
Dirt'ctors, which was aftei'wards so olhai tin* theme ol* 
inv(‘(‘ti\'e ayainst their s(a*vants. The (‘xtreim* impor- 
taii(‘(‘ of subordination, and the miiK‘e('ssary br(‘aclu‘s of 
it which sometimes oeeurrcMl in India., mak(‘ th(‘ yxaK'ral 
elanioiir on this sn1)jeet natural and eomnien<lal)l(‘, but 
ill fact the distance of tlie Court of l)irectoi‘s, tlieir 
ignorance of India, then only yfadually Ikkm uniny known 
to persons on the spot, th(‘ir liability to loea,l inliueiK'e, 
and the mx’essary inappliealiility of ordei's arriving at 
least a year after the (‘xiy'eiicy to which they nTited, 
made it often impossihhi to carry their instructions 
into etlect. In the [iresent case disoliediencc'saved the 
province, and oi] many subse([uent occasions the most 
userul and necessary measures Avere carried tlirou^li in 
India, in direct opposition to th(‘ Court of Directors, 

In this instance a revolution of [lart.ies in tlie court led 
to a speedy correction of tlieir (‘rror and confirmed Clive’s 
appointment. 

The nabob paid a eom}ilinu‘ntary visit to ( ■alcutta. 
soon after Clive’s accession, and, hi his ahseiu'C, theloiio; 
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disputes witli lull I )ril;d) W(*r(‘to a crisis. That 
iiiiiiistcr was (l(*sir(‘d to cxliiliit liis accounts to l)e ex- 
aiiiiii(‘d by MIran’s diwan, and s(‘(‘ini;‘ the snan* j)ro- 
])arcd tor him, h(‘ r(‘(jn(‘st(‘(l to lie allowed to retire to 
(elciitta. Miran nTiisc'd, and at th(‘ same time insti- 
ealcd a body of troops to raist* a mutiny and tlireaten 
the lid' ol' tlir minister. IJai Dhlab stood on th(' d(den- 
siv(' imlil he was i*eli(‘Ve<l by Mr. Whitts, who returned 
rrom (lit! nabob with a jiermissioii whi(*h he had obtained 
for the miiiistf'r’s d('pa,rtur(‘. TIk* n'lnoval of so power- 
lid a siibjeel was a yreat lj*iiimph to th(‘ iiabol), ))ut he 
did not leel sale whih' his em'iny was at tlic' car of tlu‘ 
Ib'itish (i(*v(‘riior. lb* had rcconrsi' tlK'refori* to new 
devic(‘s. Soon alii'r his rc'tiirn to his capital Ik^ e'ave 
out that as he was yoinyto pi'rlorm hispnhlie d(*votions 
he obsei'ved a commotion amonj^' the ti’oops Avhom he 
passed, and on ri'achini:' the mosipK' found that Khoja 
II/uli, A\'ho was post('d tlii're with his jx'rsonal o-uard, 
was eiieayed in a plot to murdc'r him, and to join in an 
extensive mutiny for whii'h his di'ath was to lx* the 
signal. No attempt on his lid* was made, and the 
threati'iied disturbama' was (pielh'd with nnaceoinitable 
('ase ; but Khoja Ibidi was (lismissed from the siawice, 
and soon aft(*r tlu* nahob jirclended to have yniined pos- 
s('ssion of a lett(‘i' to him from Ibii Dfilab. fn this 
l(‘tt(*r that v('t(‘ran cons|)irator was mad(‘ to avow Ids own 
shar(‘ in (hi‘ ])lot without r(‘S(‘rv(‘, and to say that lie liad 
olitained (divc‘’s consent to it; and this was addressed to 
a man who,asthe h'ttershows, r(‘(|uirednosiich encourao;e- 
inent to induc(‘ him to u'o throuith with the jdot. The 
intt'iition of the lettt'i* was to irritate (’live a^^ainst Jhii 
l)ulab, but tlu* for^aay was too palpable to deceive any¬ 
body, and (dive contenled liimself Avitli remonstratin<( 
auniinst the naboli’s giving eiir to a story in which liis 
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naine was so (lislionoiiral>ly introduml. How inudi of 
the wliole plot was real and liow iniieli dnventi'd hy tlie 
nabob was nev(T fully aseertained, for Khoja Uadi was 
allowed to de])art with a small eseort, and was iniird('red 
l)y a ]>arty <»!* the nabob’s troops in a detile liironiih 
whieli h(‘ had to j^ass. 

Px'fore this, th(‘ Frendi had s(‘nt sii(*h a i'orec' to 
Coromandi'l as obliyn*(l th(‘ Ibin’iish to stand on tlu* d(v 
feiisive, and about this tinu‘ int(‘llie‘ene(‘ arrived that 
th(‘y liad talnai ld)rt St. David and w(a’(‘ thr(‘at(aiinn* 
Madras, l^arnest and r(‘p(‘at(Ml entr(‘ati(‘s and injune- 
tioiis liad from tiim* to time Ix'en r('e(M^'(■d from the 
Madras CovernnKait for the ivtiirn of dive and Iiis 
d(*taehment to that Dr(‘sid(‘ney. TIk^ course of 
tlie narrative has aln^ady shown tin' utter imjxis- 
sibility of compliaiiee up to this jxaaod, and even now 
it was not competiait I’or div(‘ to alnnidon his o-overn - 
ment, if lie eould otlaanvise have ]hv\\ s])ar(‘d. fiviai to 
wc'aken liis foi'ci* for a time* was dani;(‘rons, and to do so 
permanently would hav(' b(‘en ruinous. Il(‘, liowiwiu’, 
discovered a ]>]an by which on(‘ part of the evil was 
avoided, and resolv(‘(l to siaid an (‘X])(‘dition into the 
FrcTieh districts nearest IFaiyal, by wliieh, if Ik* did 
not effect a diversion, lie would at least strike* at the 
most im])ortant ol‘ the* enemy’s r(‘sources. 

This resolution was oppos(‘d by the whole* coiineil 
without exception. Besides the perilous state of the 
interior, they still looked to the jiossihility of a eh'seent 
by the French, and they thouptht, not without plausible 
reasons, that it would be an act of unpardonable^ rasli- 
ness to weiiken a ])rovince wh(‘re their jiower was so 
pre'carious, anel Avhich was of se) much more* value than 
all the Company’s ole] ])e)ssessions. The (‘xpedition, 
however, sailed on Clive’s sole respoiisilulity. Jt was 
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conmiandcd by Colonel Fonie, and consisted of a full half 
of tlu! troops. • 

Tlu' siiccessis of th(‘ French opcaied new views to 
tlie nabob, and he was h(‘ard to say that if that nation 
^\v\v to come to Ihmyal, he would assist tluan, unless 
(lie llritisli noiild ayrec to r(‘nounc(‘all their |)(!cuniary 
and territorial (‘laims. lint although the rc'diiced num¬ 
bers of |]|(' ^Jlyii^!l was favoiindile to any (h'siL^’ii aj»'ainst 
tliom, iioiM* seems to hav(‘ Ixmmi lormeil. rlafil* was 
i^reatly ii-i‘I(al(‘d by (lie restraints impos(‘d on him, and 
felt lh(‘ inennsine- pressure' of th(‘ Company’s claims, 
and li(‘ was at first disappointed to find that (he miini- 
li(!(ai{‘c (»r his prtsM'iits to Clivt' pi'odiua'd ik) disposition 
to relax on |)ublic, (pK'stions •, but 1 k! perceivcMl how 
iiis(‘eiir(* his power would b(‘ without thi' Fni^’lish, and 
lu' still felt r(‘V('renc(‘ and jK'rhaps la'e’ard Ibr tlaar chi(!l’. 
dive oW('d th(‘>e si'iitiim'iits as much to his sti'adv con¬ 
duct as to his si'rvices and station. lb' treati'd the 
nabob with Irankness and lem|)('r, as Avcll as Avitli (irni- 
ness : trustinii'in y'eiici'al to reason and sometimes to 
linn' and jiatii'iice for attainini** his ol)j(‘cts, seldom 
[leremptoiy and never arroi^’ant. 

Not loni;’ af((*r (Ik* de])ar(ur(‘ of lli{‘ (‘xpedition, 
intelhi4('nc(‘ was recc*iv(Ml wdiicli sIiowimI in a strong; li|;’ht 
tli(‘ daiip’i'r of leavini^’ lleni^nl so ill (h'haided. Jb’ince 
Ali (hdiar. alba* his c'scajH' from Itelhiy' remained for 
se\'eral montlis in d(‘p(‘nd(ai(‘(‘-on Najib-u-])oula, ])ut 
hearing’ of the distracted state of lleiieal, he thought he 
nii;L;dit have some chance of supplantinft the present 
oc(*n])ant of that proviiu'e. Shiija-u-Foula, to whom 
h(‘ next repair'd, had a s(‘crel moti\e fir encourajtinjt 
him to mak(‘ the atteinjit, and for induein<»' his own 
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cousin Molininined Kuli, \’i(‘.cr()y of All;ih:il)M(l, to(*iiilKirk 
Avilli tlie greatest zeal i]i his cause. 

If tlio Kiupirc had still luvii in cxistiMicc, Ali (hdiar 
was a rebel, for such he had l)e{‘n ])roclain)ed by his 
father at Delhi ; his (*laiin to Deni^’al was a fi*(‘sh ofUaici* 
a^Binst liis so vena < 411 , Ibr llu' kjni;‘’s ])atc'nt for that 
province had not loiij^* bcfoix' been s(Jd to Mir rbifir. 
Ihit tlu'. Ihuperor was known to be a tool in the hands of 
Gh;izi>u-din, and as lh(‘ riyiit of the hous(‘ of TtMinur 
had b(H‘onie a iiuax' luattca* of fe(‘lini^\ it would hav(‘b(H'n 
idl(^ to scriitinisi' tlu^ li'i^'al |)i‘et(‘nsi()us of any of its 
uuanlxa’s. Ali thdiar’s naiiie, sii|)port(Ml by tlu‘ powca* 
and resourc(‘s of MohamnuMl Kiili, dr(‘w toi;('lher a 
force which was at oih‘ tiiiu' (‘stiniati^d at IO,t)tH) men. 
11(‘ wrot(‘ to GliNa^, promisim^- what(‘V(‘i* lu' (‘h(»s(‘ to ask 
within the (*ompass of tlu* Ihnpire ; ))ut ('live plainly 
stat(‘d Ids n'latioii to th(‘ nabob, whom he had r(‘co<»nis(‘d 
as mast(‘r of the <'ountry, and, thoui;h in ^laieral v(‘ry 
respi'ctfiil, he on om* ociaision, when dismissin;^^’ the 
prince’s a^xaits, told them that il‘ they should j'etiirn 
with similar ])roposals, h(‘ would ]ujt them, to d(‘ath as 
disturbers of th(‘ ])id>lic peacca This conduct did much 
to (piiet the mind of the nabob, but his knowh^lo-e, of 
his own unpopulai’ity, his f(‘ars of tnaachery Irom Itam 
Naniin, and his doubts of the fid(‘lity of ail his troo])s 
and officers, ke|)t him still iii i^n'at alarm. He (‘ven 
thouit'ht of buyinit’ off the j)rince with a. sum oi‘momy, 
but (dive convinced him of the daii<»’(‘r as well as dis- 
^’race of such a course, and. in coni[)liance with the 
earnest entreaties of the nal)oh, he ayreed to take the 
field alon[»’with Minin to o])pose tlu; invader. Though 
his force consisted of no more than 500 fhirojieans and 
2,500 sepoys, he left Calcutta n(‘arly sti*ip[K‘d of troops. 
AVhilo he was preparing', and the nahol) [>rovidin}i; pay 
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for Lis army, tlia priiicp aial MoliamiiKid Kiili Lad ad- 
vaiH'(Ml into l!(*liar, and SLuja-n-I)oula, tLe Nawab 
Vizier of ( )ud(*, was makiiii^'(ipcai |)re[)arations to follow. 
Jvam Xarain wrol(‘ urii'ent lettiM’s tor assistance, and 
(div (* u‘a\(‘ liini the sti*(>nL;'(‘sl assurances ot support ; 
but tli(‘ (‘lu'iny at last r(‘acL(‘d Patna, and Jtam ISarain 
Lad no (‘vpedient l(*ft but to t(‘mpoiMS(‘. He waited 
on the prince and mad(‘the I’ldlest siiLiiiissioii, and solar 
won on .Moliannned Kiili, (hat lie ])roniised to nialu! 
him Diwan of Allahabad. ILif L(‘allowed nobody to 
(‘liter tL(* citv, and when at leiiulli tli(‘ paticaice ot‘ the 
conii'deralcs w.as complct(‘ly worn out, Ik; sliut Lis i^ates 
and stood on the dcf(‘nsive. It was iie\('r doubted at 
Mursliid.’ibtld that L(‘ was sinc(‘r(‘ in his defect ion. Tin* 
nabob was lilh'd with frisL alarms ; ev(‘n (dive was 
niisle<l and wrott; to r(*])roacL him. l>ut Ua.m Naraiu 
was<juit(‘ in earnest in Lis deh‘nc(‘, and lu'ld out st(‘4idily 
against rcpcati'd atK'inpts to breach and storm the walls. 
At the (‘lid of a fortnii>-ht llu* lirilisli army drew near, 
and h(‘ was still looking' to tlK‘ir arri\'al for deliverance, 
wIk'Ii his ditliculties wi'iv at once remoV(*d by an act of 
unparalh‘l(*d iD'achery committ(*d by Sliujii-u-l)oula. 
llavini;-embarked his cousin in th(‘ invasion of lieliar, 
h(‘mad(‘ a show of joining;' him, and olitaiiuid leave to de- 
])osit Lis family in the fort of Allahabad ; when admitted 
1k‘ mad(‘ himsc‘lf mast(*r of the jilact;, and, in thcabsem^e 
of their chief and Lis army, the whole country speedily 
submittcnl. ddicir nvent n‘puls(‘, followed by this cala¬ 
mity, dislu'artened iMoliamnuMl Kiili’s men, who were 
aiVald to face a force of Shuja’s sent to attack him, and 
ill the end he threw Limsidf on Lis cousin’s mercy and 
was immediately |mt to death. A\ Ikmi Ik; l(dt Patna, 
the |)rinc(‘, who depended on him for Lis dai^v .bread, 
was olJigiMl to retirt* with liim. 
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At tlie time of this retreat, Clive’s a<lvane(‘(1 o'liard 
^v^ls within a march of Patna, and lie liims(‘lf, with vm. 
the yGiini>; nabob, made his entry into tlu‘ town live 
days after it. The ])ri]ic(‘ r(‘|)eatedly applied to dive for 
an asylum, but Clive, thouyh he r(‘])li(Ml in terms of 
sympathy, warned him that it t\a)uld b(‘ his duty to 
make him ])risoner if (‘V(M* h(‘ canu' into his power. TIk^ 

(‘11(1 of their intercourse' was a jiresc'iit ot‘ J,00()/. from 
Clive to ivlicve th(‘ |)rince’s ui*y(‘nt iKMVssilii's. After 
reducinit some zemindars in the hilly ])art of IhTiir, 
who had (l(‘clar(‘d for the princ(‘, div(‘ n^tiiriuMl to 
Murshid/ibild, wh(a*e he was r(‘C(‘iv(‘d with joy and 
yratitude by tlie nabob. As an uiu'ipiivocal proof of 
those scaitiments, la* conlern'd on him as a jiiyir the 
rent res(*rved from the districts lu'ld by th(' Company, 
th(‘value of which was 30,000/. a y(‘ar. The ma<>'nitud(* 
of this o'ift, and the (l(‘p(‘nd(‘nt condition of lh(‘ nabob, 
naturally suyy’cst a susjhcion that sucli a sacrifice must 
have been extorted by the receiver, or must have been 
made Avitli the expc'ctation of obtaining some advantage 
in return. Hut on a close imjuiry it ajijx^ars that tlie 
only ap])lication made by Clive Avas an ex|)r(‘Ssion of 
disappointment, in a b'tter to the fSi'ts, that the nalxib, 
when he procured him a high title from Delhi, liad not 
assigned him a jagir for the support of his dignity ; he 
begged the Sets to apply to the nabol) on this siibj(x:t, 
as lie had no intention of briiiirinir it forward himself. 

Tlie nabob returned an evasive ansAver, after Avliicli six 
or seven months elapsed, and Clive by his own account 
thought the affair forgotten. It is certain that he 
to(Ak no further steps relating to it, for the Stits, 

Avhen they report their ultimate success, and take credit 
for having kept the nabob in mind, still ref(.T to Clive’s 
first letter as the only comnrmication tlK;^}^ liave had 
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on tlie sul)j(H;l fnnu him. Mr. Sykos, tlic Ilosideiit 
III Mnrshidjihjid, stales in his I'vidence that lie had 
r(‘c(‘iv(“d no application directly or indirectly Irom Clive, 
and had nc\(‘r h(‘ard ot‘ lh(‘ intcndc(l n-i-ani till it was 
notili(‘d to liini hy iIk* iiahoh. No iirt;cncy had been 
shown nndi'r aj)parcnl iK'ylcct, and lh(‘ anionnt to be 
^.^iviMi was icli chlir(‘ly to th(‘ donor.' The* nabob no 
doiibl (‘\pccl(‘d some advanlau‘(‘ Ironi coiK'ilialinu' Clive, 
bill he kn(‘w IVoiii l‘ormcr cxpc'ricnce how little (‘licet 
pr(S(‘iils had in ni(^llir\’ine.' Ihs stridiuss in public 
matt(‘rs, and that he rc(piir(‘d no (‘xiraiieons motive to 
indnc(‘him to show his i;'ratitnd(‘ to Clive is a])pai*ent 
irom tile circumstance of his haivinif him a lar<t’(‘ lejt’acy 
in his will. Tlu* transaction tlierefore was as 
(Vom corruption as from (‘xtorlion ; A\dielher it was 
(Hpially i‘r(‘(‘ irom indelicai'y on Clive’s part is a v(‘iy 
dilleia'iit (pK'stion. 

XotJoiie al'tcr (TiV(‘’s return to Calcutta, he had 
to eiicoiiiih'r a ihav (‘nemy. A strong exjiedition was 
filtc'doni by th(‘ hiilchat Halavia, ])i’oicssedly ibi’ th(‘ 
purpose ol reiiiiorciiii:’ Ihcir sellhancnis on tli(‘ coast of 
Coromandel, but rc'ally d(‘slin(Ml for la'iiital. It sailed 
in tli(‘niiddl(‘ oi’ flnm*, lonchc'd at N(yaj)atam on the 
coast, wli(‘r(‘ it left no troops, and arrivial in tlu; (ianttes 
in Octolua-. Its arrival plac(‘d the British (iovernnumt 
in imminent danger. The absenc(‘ of the force under 
Colonel Forde, the chance of renewed disturbances in 
the int(‘rior, evc'ii the inuaTtainty of the nabob’s dis¬ 
position, made its situation critical, and threw those 
at the head of it into ii^nait embarrassment. To allow 
the Dutch to establisli themselves was to i^ive up 
lienii’al, and to ojipose them during peace with their 

^ Loiters from the Sots, First Report of 1772,224; evidence of Clive, ibid. 
1511; evidence of Sykes, ibid. 153; Clive’s Letivr to the rroprietors, 35. 
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nation was a viokait step for a siihordinnte authority. ('Hap. 
War witli Holland was indeed (‘xpeeted, l)ut it had 
not been ])roclainuMl and in iaet never took plae(‘. A 
prodi; 4 ’ioiis n^sponsibility was thus thrown u|)on (live, 
and, to add to liis ])or])lrxity, a <^T(‘at part of his ])rivat(' 
fortune was in th(‘hands of th(‘ Ibiteh. lie, liowever, 
y'ave no sii»'ns of hesitation, l)ut acted with lirniiKss and 
consistency from first to last.*’ 

The nabob s(Mit rcp(‘:it(H| prohibitions ae’ainst lli(‘ 
force landing, which anamx* answeiHMl by promises of 
com])lianee l)y tlu' Dutch, llostilitii's w('re comiiKaiccd 
))y th(‘ invaders, hut lh(‘ Dnyiisli had ])ri‘vioiisly (h'lci*- 
min(‘d to op])os(‘ iIkmu by forci* of arms. 

The Ib’ilish ti’oops took the field, (o the luimlaM’ of 
320 Eurojx'ans and l,ldH) se])oys, leavini;* ( alcutla in 
charyi'e oi‘ 2o0 militia. TIk'V wiaa* comiiiandeil l)y 
Dolonel Forde, Avhohad n^turned alba* tliecoiupK'st of th(‘ 

Fr(‘nch districts on tin* coast, sufterinu;’ s(‘ver(‘ ill-h(‘alth, 
and just supei*sedc‘d in his command l)y the ('oiirt of 
Diivctors. Jlis zeal and spirit were not the least abated ; 

Ih‘ took th(‘ Dutch post of l>arna;^*or, dispia*sed an 
ambiiscad(‘ which lay in wait for liim in the ruins of 
Fhanderiiaitdr, and took u]> his station lU'ar Chinsiira. to 
await the arrival oftln^ Dutch force, lb* soon aft(‘r h'arned 
that it had landed on lh(‘ pi’cHa'dini^' day and was at 
no i,TCit distance.'' It consiste^l of 700 Ihiropeans 

^ He said to a friend vvlio reiiiODstrated against liia incurring so gi’eat 
a responsibility, ‘ A public man must sometimes act with a halter round 
his neck.’ 

It 18 said with every appearance (jf truth, tliat he applied to Clive 
for final orders, w^hich might be ref|iiired for his justification in so ques¬ 
tionable a case. Clive was playing at cards when the note was delivered 
to him, and without rising from the table lie wrote with a jiencil, ‘ Dear 
Forde,—Fight them immediately. You shall have the order of council 
to-morrow.’ 
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Mii<l 700 MjiluySj willi some Indian foot soldiers. The 
ihiro])eans wen* mostly fiermans, and the commanding’ 
otlieca* was a Krenehman. From their composition 
tli(‘y were* very superior to Forde’s force. Ihe action 
was short, hloody, and d(*cisive ; the Futcli had 300 
killed and IdO womah'd, A body of the nabobs 
(;avalr\' which had joined Forde took an active ])art in 
the affair, (*<p(‘eially in tli(‘ pursuit. On tlu* same day 
the .s(‘\en Fiiteli ships which had brought the troo|)s 
were taken by tlir(H‘ Fngiisli Indiameii alt(*r an action ot 
two liours. Tlu* (Joveiaiiiuait ol* (liinsui’a immediately 
caiiu* lo l(*i*ms. TIk'v (‘ngag(*d to pay tor the damagci 
done to tlu* Fritish nu'rchaiit, vess(*ls and villages, 
and to r('striet tli(*ir military (‘stablisIniK'nl for the 
liiiiiix* to lib*) Fiirop(‘an soldi(*rs. Tlu; Dutch well 
kiu*w when they began that tiu'y would have to tight 
tlu* Ib’itish. Tlu*ir (‘xpedition was an aggression against 
tlu* nabob if he W(‘re a substantive power; if he were 
not so, it was Jill ;iggn*ssion jigainst tlu* fuigiish, whose 
asci*ndancv in lieiigjil luul, from circuiiistjinces beyond 
tJu'ir coiiirol, b(*conu‘ nec(‘ssjiry to their existence in 
that proviiua*. 

Tlu* njibob wjis su])]>osed by tlu* Fnglisli to liave 
invited the Dutch, but to have* changed his mind after 
the wjir with Ali (ibhar. Jt is probable that thoiigii he 
would havi* been glad to see a counterpoise to the 
[lower of the Ihiglish, lu* never went beyond some 
und(*rhand assurances of favour in an early stage of the 
affair." 

This was the hist transaction of Clive’s government. 
He sailed lor England early in tlie next year. 

* See the letters of the Dutch Governor ; First Report of the Com¬ 
mittee of the House of Commons, li>2. 
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CllAPTKK IX. 

IVince Ali Goluir ussuiiios the title (»f Shah Ahun - Is nuited l)y the 
English under Caillaud ()j)orati(ms of Caillaud—Death of Miran— 
Crisis ill the aliairs of jVIurshidj'ibad—Arrival of Yansittart Decides 
on supporting CVisini Ali -d'erins of the treaty—Jalir Ali dei)osed — 
Remarks on the revolution—Rresents to meiuhers of the Government 
—Defeat of Sh:ih Alam hy Carnae, and his surrender to the English— 
Disputes with Ciisini Ali - Private trade of the Company’s servants— 
Its abuses—The Nabob abolishes all inland duti(?s—Adoleiit resolu¬ 
tions of the Council -The Nal)ob seizes boats with sipiply of arms 
for Patna—Ca])tui‘e of an English detachment Murder of Mr. 
Amyatt—Treaty with Mir ,bilir and advance of the English army— 
Defeat of Casini Ali -Massacre of the English at Patna Casim Ali 
takes refuge in Oude Insubordination in the Rritish force -Defeat of 
Shuja-u-Doula by Carnae—Another mutiny in the Rritish army— 
Rattle of Ruxar -Shah Alain joins the Rritish camp—Cajiture of 
Allahabiid and occiqiation of Lucknow -Shujjl-u-Doula seeks assist¬ 
ance from the Marattas—Surrenders to Carnae. 

Uefore Clive’s departure news Iiad been received of the 
reai)|)earanee of the Prinee Ali Collar on the north¬ 
western frontier. He was not now sujiported by any 
of the great cliiefs of Jlindostan, but was invited by some 
zeiiiindars and some militaiy officers who thought 
themselves aggrieved by Mir Jalir. In his present 
state of want and despondency, however, any adveii- 
tuiv‘ was worth the trial.^ The chief of the malcontents 
was Ciimgar Khan, a zemindar of Hehar, and to him 
the prince entrusted the duties of prime minister and 
‘•oinmander-in-chief during the whole of the expedition. 
Before he reached the frontier he heard of the murder 

‘ ‘ The forlorn prince who had no house nor home of his own, wanted 
no better.’ id Mufakhnin, ii. 1)2.) 
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of his father at Dellii, and iinniediately assumed the 
title of Jhn])eror “ and tln^ name of Shah Alam. His 
rif^dit was imxaitestihh*, and was <»;enerally recognised, 
and althoiigli it added little or nothing to his power and 
inilu(mc(‘ in tlu‘ l‘hnpir(‘, it made some impression in Ins 
immediate vi(‘inity. Single advi'iiturers joined him in 
gr(^at(‘r niimhers, and tli(‘ neighbouring zemindars 
began to think Ix'tter than tlu^y had done oi his chance 
of sueeesh. Il(‘ bel*or(‘. long obtained a 3nore solid 
advantage by the indis(‘retion of Ram Narfiin, who was 
still govei’jior of Patna, ajid who (juitted the city for 
the ])iir[)ose of iiH^eting him in the fujld. 

Ivam Narain had a iiative force ('stimattMl at 15,000 
men,'^ with twenty guns, Imt his own })art of it was dis- 
eontented for want of pa)y and lu^ laid reason to doubt the 
iidelity of the zemijidai's who compose<l the other portion 


^ |Tlu’ of Delhi arc iisu.'illy (lcsci’il)C(l fis kings ill tlio 

Diiglisli versions of ilje graiiis to the East India Ooinjiany. Tlic title, 
wliieli is rendered EnijK'roi* in text, is jii'obalily that of Padslntli, 
nliii'h was nniforndy liorne )>y the inendiers of tliu Mogul dynasties and 
liy Sh;i]i .\laiii liiniself al tin,' lowest jioint of tlie fortunes of tlu; family. 
(Seethe E.ss;iyon ‘ Imperial and olln'r Tilles,’ ./(Uove////ir lioml Aaudu' 
Sorii'hj, vol. ix. N.S.). Kistern titles are very various, as Malik, Sultan, 
Sh.ili, or Ivlian, diliering in linguist ic origin and in tlio importaiiee attached 
to eaeli at ditleiviit times. The title Khan was brought by the Mogul 
eonijuerois of Asia from the north, hut. on the decline of their power it 
drops out of histoiy as a royal ap[tellation. The title of Sultan was com¬ 
monly boi-ne liy tlio early Maliomelan eompierors of India. Daber was 
the tir.st to take the title of Pad.shah. lie says in Ids memoirs that ho 
assumed it after his conquest of India. ‘Till this time the family of 
Tiimir Beg, even though on tlie throne, had never a.ssumed any other 
title than that of Mirza. At this iieriod 1 ordered that they should style 
me Padsliah.’ The Imjierial title now borne by our sovereign is that of 
Kaiser-i-Hiud. The new designation steers clear of all controversy as to 
the employment of a title of Aiyaii or Semitic origin, and it is said to be 
one still recognised as imperial in the East.— Ed. J 

MS. letter of Air. Amyatt, dated Patna, January 17, 1700, ‘ the 
narrative of what haj)jiened in Bengal in 1700,’reckons Ram Ndrciin s 
force at 40,000 men, and Shall Alain’s, at a later period, when at its 
highest, 00,000. 
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of bis army. He was accompanied by seventy Euro¬ 
peans, a battalion of se])()ys, and two iield-i)ieces, wliicli 
Clive had left as a <j;arrison in tlu^ towin'* The prince’s 
aiany was ])robably not so numerous, and bad no <>‘uns. 
Eain Narain drew up bis troops at too ^reat a distance 
to allow of bis receiving support from the Ibjglisli. 
Two (lisatlected zeiiiindars cbangi‘<l side's in tlie begin¬ 
ning of the action, and fell on l!ani Narain’s rear; be 
was himself s('verely woiindc'd, and bis i\*inainiiig troops 
(lispea’sed. He owed bis own re'treat to the proU'ction 
of a body of H)0 Ibiglisb se])oys who moved to bis 
assistance, and wlio after eH\'cling that service' AVt're', cut, 
to pieces with their olHcers, only twe'iity-live nu'ii sur¬ 
viving. The remains of the Eritisli troe)ps made their 
way to the city tbrenigb the mielst of tbeii’ victorious 
enemies. 

J^itna was tlii’own into cemsternation by this defeat, 
but the ])rince niaele no sermus attack on it. He sjient 
a few days in plundering the country, and preibably 
in increasing bis force, l)ut bis attention was c'bieHy 
<lirecleel to the a])])i‘oacb of Miran and tlie JJritisl). 
Ce)le)nel (faillaud (wbe) bael iK^en summoned from ]\Iae]ras 
to command the army in Ecngal) marcbeel from Mur- 
sbielabad on January IS with dOO Europeans, a battalion 
of sepoys, and six iield-picces, accomjianied by Miran 
at the bead of 15,000 men, and twenty-live pieces of 
cannon. On the 19tb they were within twenty-eight 
mil('s of Shall 'Alain, who immediately moved against 
them. On the 22nd, in the evening, as the Hritisb were 
])itcbing their tents, they AV(;re attacked with vigour 
by the Emperor. Miran’s troops showed no want 
of courage, but were huddled up in a mass by the 

■* VVe learn from Vaiisittart (Lettar to the rroprktor^, 08) that the 
strengtli of a battalion was at that time 70C men. 
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i<>;norance of their leader, and were on the point of giving 
way, wlien (dilllaud wheeled np {)art of his sepoys, and 
took the (‘neiny in flank. Their success was now 
turned into a coinj)lete rout; seventeen pieces of cannon 
f(‘ll into the hands of the Ihiglish. Ihit as Miran refused 
to ])iirsiie, tli(; (‘iieiny’s whole force was collected again 
within two days at llehar, ten miles from the field of 
hatthi and thirty-fiv(‘ from I^itna. Miran himself was 
slightly wounded in the action, and made that a pre- 
tenc(i for going into Patna and remaining there for a 
Aveek. 

At l(*ngth he was prevailed on to move, hut before 
he reached Peliiir he found that Shah Alam had left 
his opjioru'nts behind and boldly pushed for Murshid- 
abad. MiVan and his horse immediately pursued by 
forc(‘d marches, while Paillaud moved with ecpial speed 
in boats down the current of the (Janges. At the end 
of three days Slulh Alam found he could no longer 
(‘sca|)(‘ along the river, and struck into the mountainous 
tract which covers the south of liengah Though he 
had onlv light hors(‘, without guns or baggage, he was 
so much d(‘layed by the thi(;k woods and narrow passes 
in thos(‘ hills, that it Avas not till the end of March 
that he pn'sented himself Avithin thirty miles to the 
AA'est of Mui’sliidiibiid. lie AA^as there joined by four or 
live thousand Perar Marattas, who had come on a 
plund(*ring expedition from Orissa and had made their 
Avay so far toAvards the ]iorth. The nabob had ha^i 
time in the interval to draAv together some of his troops, 
Avith AAdiom, and Avith 200 Purojieans, he moved out to 
cover the city, Avhere the greatest alarm nevertheless 
prevailed. Lip to this time Shah Alam had conducted 
his mjireh Avith skill and energy, but he threw away the 
effects of it by liesitating to attack the nabob and push 
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on to Mursliidjibad before any siiffieiciit force could be chap. 

aHsembled to o})posc liini. In a few days it was out of_1^_ 

Ills power to do so, for Miran and Caillaud joined tlie 

nabob on April 4, and the Emperor had no resource left 

but to retreat, lie was folbnved for two or tliree marches, ™ 

7. 

and on this occasion, as well as on the march irom llehar, 
several opportunities of destroying him were lost 
through the jealousy, sloth, or caprice of the nabob and 
his son. Slaih Alam seems now to have recovered his 
judgment, which had deserted him in the decisive 
moment. He recollected the defenceless state of Eatna, 
and determined to nuuvh with all s])eed to that city 
in the hope of obtaining possession of it bedbre any 
succours could arrives 

He rcacluid the neighbourhood oi* Patna about 
April 22, and was there most opjmrtunely join(‘d by 
M. Law, who had hitherto found slielhT in Hundelcand, 

Avith the remnant of tUv. French sepoys and sonu! guns. 

With this accession to his means for a siege, he at¬ 
tempted both to breach and escalade the walls of 
Patna. 

The garrison re[)ulsed two attacks, Imt on tlie 
s(‘cond the enemy had for a time got into the town 
througli the breach, and they despaired of l)c^ing able to 
hold out for another day, Avhen tlieir drooping spirits were 
revived by the most unlooked I’or appearance of a Pritish 
detachment. It was under Captain Knox, who had 
left Caillaud’s camp on April Hi with 200 Europeans, 
a battalion of sepoys, and two guns, had marched 300 
nnl(‘s in thirteen days, a distance almost incredible at 
that scorching season, and nosv threw himself into Ikitna 
^oon after tlui second assault had failed. 

Next day he surj^rised Shah Alain’s camp about April 28. 
noon, the hour for dinner and repose, and caused so 
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....drew fifty miles To tlie soiitliward of the city, and 

remained tlier(‘ for a lont;’ time inactive. 

From the hci^inniniT cf J^hali .Alain’s invasion, 
Kliadim Ilnscn, nYnaaaior of tlie district of Ihirnia, 
thong’ll a ercatnn* of Mir dj'ifir’s own, liad, on some 
oli(‘n(‘(‘ or alarm, carried on a correspondence* with tlie 
Ihripcmr, whom lie promisi'd to join. Had lie done so 
at an earlier period, the* fate of Patna, would leave been 
s(‘al(‘d. l*A'(ai now it, was of importance to jirevent liis 
tbrmini;' a junction with Shfih Alain, and when la* 
mandied from Piirnia aloni*'the h'ft bank of the (ian^'cs, 
M;iy L'a. ('ailhiiid and Miran si't out from Ibij Mahal in ])iirsiiit of 
him. ddiey themse'Ives kept on the rii»'ht bank, but 
wrote to Knox, as soon as Khadim 1 Insen ii^’ot near 
Patna, to cross and intercept him. Knox accordin^dy 
cross('d when la* was la/arly opposite* to Patna, and 
tiuno lo. found himse‘ll‘with 2tH) Fmrojie'ans, a battalion (d'se])e)ys, 
five* ,i;'nns, and dOD irre‘^;nlar horse, oppose'd to an army 
which the lowe‘st account transmitted to us reckons 
al PJ,(H)() iia'ii, with thirty i^uns. He; was therefore*. 
e)bli<i‘e‘d to ae*t on the; de‘f(*nsive* ; but so eHectually did 
la* ]’e*puls(* the* re*pe*at(‘d attacks e)f the* enemy, that in 
the* eaid la* drove* them from the! 1i(*ld and captured 
e'ii^iit of their <>‘uns. Khadim llnseai now retired to 
the* northward te)wards Patiil and the* neiij;dil)Ouring 
forests. Miran and ( ailland folleiwed in ])nrsuit, but 
the. numseion now se*t in with its usual vie)lence, and, 
while the army was e‘ncani])cd on the River Gandac, it 
was overtaken liy a steirm sucli as is common at that 
season ; during the height of the tem])est a flash of 
lightning struedv iMIran’s tent and killed him with two 
of his attendants. The news was speedily and secretly 
conv(*yed to (kiillauel, who concealed it from all but the 
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principal chiefs niitil tlie necessary arrani>’einents liad 
i)een made and the army was on its ixturn towards 
Ihitna, at which place it took up its (piarters for tlu^ 
rains.'' 

TIu! death of Miran hroiinlit on a crisis in the affairs 
of llengal. 

The mutual iri’itation betweiai the nalx)!) and tla^ 
(kmipany’s (iovernment liad increased ]*apldly witliiii 
the last few months. On Clivii’s departiin' tlie nal)ol) 
lost all remains of his cfmfidence in tlu^ Mnglish, and all 
the nwerenee which he had hitherto lelt lor their chief. 
Mr. Vansittart, Oov(‘rnor of Madras, had at dive’s n;- 
commendation heem a])])oint(‘d to the government o(* 
lleiigal. lie had not yvi readied ( alcntta, and his 
place was filled for tlu‘ present hy Mr. llolwell, the 
senior member of council. The temp(a‘ary nature of 


■’ Tlic ;i!j;'aiiisi Sliali Alain is taken from ('aillaud’s lividenco 

l)ef(H‘e tlie (kniiniittee of llie House of (kunnions, Fiist lU^iori, .158 e/ 
anil from an anonymous A5/r/n//re of trlmi in Ilnnjitl in 17(>a, |)ul>- 

lislied in En,inland in the same ytvir, and rcspriided in <lie Antnud 

Jii'liisfcr for 1800, iis eonimunieated hy (.'olomd Ironside, who was jiro* 
hahly the author. Fuiilicr infoi-mation is derived from tlie Sdr nl Mnf<d;- 
h(i-ln. Two iioiuts were the subject of minute imiuiry in consetinence 
of diaries hrouj^dit against Gaillaud in Eii.ijjland. He was alleged to have 
engaged in a i»lot for delhr<niing Mir djilir, and, as ]n-eparat(try steps, to 
have favoui’ed the murder of Miran and j>romised a great reward to an 
assassin who was to take otl’ Sh;ih A lam. We arc astonislied to lind tlio 
name of Mr. liiirke connected with tliis wild accusation. It ajijieared tliat 
tliere was not ilie slightest ground for suspicion in regard to this plot, or 
to the murder of Miran, but Cailhiiid did not escaj^e so well from the 
cliarge respecting Sliah Ahim. lie had really couiitei’sigin d a promise of 
I'lir .bllir and Miran to a person who had ottered to murder Slaih Alam ; 
but this he did at a time wlieri tlie nabob and the English stTongly sus- 
poded each other of negotiating with that prince, and under an imprea- 
sion iliat the whole overture was a trick of the nabob’s for the purpose of 
imtting Caillaud’s sincerity to trial. It is certain tliat he had no design 
eii the life of 8hah Alain, but he sliowaal little regard to his own honour 
er that of his country in willingly connecting his name with so dis¬ 
graceful a fabrication. The whole particulars (»f the imjuiry are given in 
tlio Appendix No. 10 to the First Report, to 240. 
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..Jj_ nabob, who scarcely concealed his distrust in every 

transaction with the English. Mr. Holwcll in his turn 
was provoked at the disregard of his just, demands, gave 
ear to every report unfiivoiiralde to the nabob, and put 
tlie worst construction on all that [wince’s actions. But 
the cnihai’rassnuait o(‘casionc(l to the Government by its 
rchatioii to tli(! nahoh was in itself of the most serious 
nature. As long as |1 k‘ treasures gained by the revolu¬ 
tion lasted, tlie Gompany found no dlflieulty in defray¬ 
ing th(; heaviest and most un(‘X])ected charges; but when 
that fund was (‘xhausted tluy ))egan to discover that 
th(‘ provision made for the future by ihe treaty was 
(piite inade(plate to the demands of their new situation. 
Eh(‘ sum of a lac of ru])ees (10,000/.) a month, which 
the nabob was to pay while their troops were employed 
on his re(piisition, Avas s(‘arc(‘ly sntlieient to meet their 
actual field (‘Xpensrs for the time, Avliile that of main¬ 
taining the troops when not on siTvice, and sujiplying 
them with recruits and stores from luirope was totally 
niiprovidi'd for. Tin? annual revenue of 70,000/. from 
lands ced(‘d to tluan on other grounds Avould not, even 
if devoted to this object, liave b(‘en nearly sufficient. 

So far from being able to make u]) these deficiencies, 
the nal)ob had not the means of discharging his exist¬ 
ing debt to the Gompany. The enormous sums AAdiich he 
had to pay at his accession had exhausted all the wealth 
at his command, and he Avas noAv AAothout sufficient re¬ 
sources to suj)port either the Gompany’s government or 
his oAvn. The monthly subsidy to the troop'^on service 
Avas two or three months in arrear ; assignments for 
it had been giAxai on the reAX‘nu(‘s of [particular districts, 
but those districts happened to be the scene of the 

Vansittart’s Nawatire, i. 34. 
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ravages of Sluili Alain and the Marattas, and the wants 
of tlie nabob’s own officers also soinetinies led them to 
encroach on the assigned revenue. This source of in¬ 
come was therefore un])rodiictive, and tlie (uaiipaiw was 
reduced to extremities, obliged to suspend its trade, and 
yet unalde to ])ay its tr()0])s, who in conse(|uence 
slucved a disposition to desertion.^ 

The nabolfs own troo])S win'c much moiv in arneirs, 
often mutinied against his authority, and sonK'tliiK's 
thri'atened his lif*. Add to tliis that the i*(‘V(‘ni!(' col- 
l(‘cted from his (‘ountry was wastsMl hy frauds and (mi- 
b(‘Z/dement before it reaclavl his treasury,'^ and that; 
mor(‘ than one ol’ the prin(‘i|Kd /(anindars l)ecam(‘ 
fraetory, w’ithheld their trihnte, ami threatened further 
disturbance.''^ hAam within his own territoiy the nabob 
was despis(‘d for his irresolution and hate(l tor his (ex¬ 
actions, and for sev(‘ral exicntions and assassinations, 
which his fears and suspicions had ])ronipt(!d him to 
order himscb’ or to ac(pu(‘sce in when they originated in 
the viohmee of his son. Th(‘ only remedy for all tlK*se 
(wils appeared to Mr. Ilolwcllto be to dejiose the nabob. 
It was to b(i done by obtaining from vShah A ham the 
transfer of his office to the ( bmpany, on its engaging to 
pay to him tin* frdi tribute of bengal and to assist him 
widi all its means in recoveiang the tlii’oiK^ of his aii- 
> c(‘stors.^ The s(azur(‘ of th(‘ ])rovinc(‘ by the Company 
miglit |)erhaps liave been ac(“om])lished, but tlie jiart of 
the project connected with Shah Alam was not within 
tho verge of jxissibility. lyy setting up the infant son of 
Miran or some eipially helpless rejircsentative of the 
iamily (T Ali \ erdi, by adhering strictly to old forms, 

' Vaiisittart/s iWrnYU/rf', i. 34 and 30. 

ILid. i. 35. 

' of irjiaf joijqxmrtl in Bt’nif<if alxtvo refcjncd to. 

’ Itolwi'irs Address to the Pntprlt torsj 50 and 00. St;o jilso 03, 

A A 
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CHAI*. and kecpiiii!; np tli(‘ native mod** of governnu'iit, so as to 
a|]br(l tlie usual (‘inplovineiit to idl elassesof its subjects, 
the iMig’lisIi inigbt perlia]>s liave possessed tluaiiselva'S 
of all real po\v(‘r as easily as they did ten y('ars later. 
Snell a mea<ui’e. if’pra(*lieable. would iiav(‘I kh'Ii allended 
with s(‘Vcral obviiMis advanfagcs, and woiihl have Ixien 
rre<‘ (Vo’ii iiia!i\' <»l the objc'-tions (o nuM’cly changing 
the nahol). 

Ihit the attmipt (o re\i\'e (he Mogul goV(.‘rninent 
would hav('he(‘n an n'n.^iriauioii ralla'i' than an aid to 
(h(‘ plan. ddi(‘ (itidai* Itnipcror (lid not at that inoinent 
poss(‘ss a loot <d land, nor had hr tlu' nl(‘an^ oi infliien- 
rine’ lh<! tl■all^^’rr of an acre in any part of liis so-called 
(hnninions." W’e w(‘iv. to n^stori' him to ])ow(‘r by 
all'oi’diiig our assistaiKH' to rhe Mus.-idmaii chiefs and 
the Abdfdi Sliiih. but only a lew months had elajised 
siiiri' tho>r powers had routed tla* Marattas at JMni|mt 
and had nothing to ob'truet any dc'sigiis tluy niiglit 
havt' ('iiteiMaiiied in favoiii* (4 the limjaa’or. Y(‘t (*xc(!pt 
I’or a diillfiil i'('eogiii(ioii (»l‘his tith'at tlu' recoimiKmda- 
tioii of the Shfdi.tla* ehiefs ii(‘Ver meiitioiied Sluih Alain 
oi' ga\'e a thoiighi to his pretensions. TIu' reason was 
olo'ioiis ; theii- terri(oi*i(‘s were formed out of the last 
posses,sioiis of till* house of d’eimur. and the iirst step 
towards n'storing that family must liave been togive up 
tlu'ir own sovereignty, liven such disintcaa'stedness 
Avould have made th(‘ !dnp(‘ror but a petty ])rinco at 
best. The Idnpirehad died a natural diaith after a long 
decay commencing with Aurangzib, and the name was 
allowed to remain solely because it had no reality, and 

* It muy appear that an exception (ni^^lit to be made of the city of 
Delhi, whore Shah Alam’sson bore the name of EmjHU'or, but the real 
possessor was Naji'h-u-Dunla, the Ivoliilla cliief of Seharanpiir, who alone 
exercised any authority in the city. (Down’s llindostan, ii. o50.) 
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iriterlcred with nobody. The EngTif<h, (‘ven tlie most 
intelligent and best informed, entertained and (‘ontinued 
for some yeai’s to entertain an exaggerated idea of the 
importance of the IhnpcTor,'" Ixit there aa'cs not a 
native cliiel* in llindostan or tlie Dec^kan who thought 
it worth while to mak(‘ use of liiwi even as a pageant. 

AVlnm tlie ('omu‘ll ot Cahmtta wei*(‘ on the ])oint of 
{)|)ening a negotiation witli Slnlh A lam, ai'counts of 
Miran’s dt'ath wen' rcHaaNa'd, and this evcait suggested 
a (‘ombination l)y which a new model ot tlie nal)ob\s 
govei’iiiiK'nt might Ix' more' easily (‘llei't.iul. 

Almost immediately attewwards, Air. Vansittart ar¬ 
rived. The new (lovermu* sc'cms to liav ' been endowed 
with judgment and intigrity snilicient to gnidt' him 
I’iglitly in oi’dinaiy/ eircmnstances, ))ur to ])a\'e lu'cn 
unfit for any situation in which s(‘lf-r(‘liance or liianiiess 
of any kind was ri'ijuired. The strong o])inions and 
ready argumcMits of Air. llolwell seian to have over¬ 
powered him from t]i(‘ first, and in thi*ec or four days 
lie announced his ado])tion of tin; last oi‘ that gentle¬ 
man’s plans. 

This was to confer on Casim Ali, the nabob’s son- 
in law, the titles and otlici's I'ormerly ludd by Miran, to 
invest him at once with all the powers of the state, and 
to secun' his succession to the title also on the naboli’s 
death. Cfisiin Ali was one of the ablest and most 
ambitious men about the court, lie had been entrusted 
with im[)ortant employments and commands, and from 
the moment of Alfranbs death seems to have fixed his 

' Hulwull’s Addrens to the Pro'in’udor.Sj 00, 01, (>2 ; Minute of Colonel 
('(K)te and oilier opposition Members of Council, dated March 11, 1702, 
17“ltl ; Vaiisittart’s Narrative^ 254-9. Clive, in denying that Slhih 
Alaui still rules over the Enijiire, admits that lie may j)(»sses8 a twentieth 
part of it [Ldtrr to tlui Vropndofs^ publislied 1704, 22]. It has been 
shown in the text tliat he did not posses.^ any fraction of it. 
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(‘ye on the suecession. In a desperate iniitiny of the 
troo})s at tile eapital which followiid that event, and 
in wliich tlie nalioh’s life was exposed to iinminent 
danger, Casini Ali stcpjx'd I'orth to jiacify the tiimidt, 
becanie s(*ciirity for all the arreiii’s due to th(‘ troops, 
and ]);iid three iiies of rupees nut of his own funds to 
app(‘iise the most [iressini;' (h'lnands.^ 

This enndiie: ^nined him universal |u)pularity, and 
KmI (‘V(‘]*V()iie to /‘eyard him as tiu* <)n]y pei'son tilted to 
retri(‘ve the des]H‘ral(‘ allaii-s of tlu' government. Soon 
aftiT Miran’s d./ath he wroti' to Mr. Ilolwell with the 
strongest prolessions in favour ol'h he Company if tlu^y 
would procure his appointment to the station held by 
Miran.'* After Mr. \dmsittai't's arrival he was invited 
to Calcutta, and the nabob’s consent was obtained 
on some |)retext to his visit. After one or two cere¬ 
monial int(‘rvi(‘ws with the (iovtaaior, he had a confi- 
(haitial nu'eting with Mr. llolwi^ll. lie commenced liy 
insisting on ::1 k^ murder of Mir Jfdir as a m^cessary pre¬ 
liminary to his umlertaking tlie government. Mr. 
Ilolwell (‘Xplaining (he horror in Avliich such actions 
Avcre held by the British nation, and the necessity for 
liis rcnounc’ng all thoughts of them if he exjiected its 
support, he at length gave' Avay, but with an appearance 
of dissatisfaction, and an observation that Mr. Ilohvcll 
Avas not so much his friend as he had thought liim.^’ 
Ten articles were then agr(3ed to after mucli discussion, 
by the principal of whicli it was settled that the govern¬ 
ment should be curried on in the name of the nab*Bb, 
who should have a persinial allowance of 120,000/. a 
year ; that all the jiowers of the state should be vested 
in Casim Ali, to Avhom the succ(.‘ssion on the nabob’s 


Vaiisitturt’.s WarnUin, i. 71. 

^ llolwell’s Adilress to the rroprietors, 07- 


^ Ibid. 09. 
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death should l^e secured ; that there slioidd he an 
offensive and dehaisive alliance hetwoen him and the 
Company, and that the Com])any should always l)e 
ready to sup])ort him with their army, which they 
enu;'aged was to consist of sepoys, '2,Odd Ihu’o- 

])eans, 2,000 irregidar cavalry,* and 500 Ihiropean 
liorse. In return tor this lie was to ])ay up all the 
moneys due, and cede the districts of Ihirdwan, Midna- 
piii*, and Chittagong \o tin* Company. The immediate 
I’ecognition of th(' titl<‘ of th(‘ nominal IhipKamr was 
])rcssed liy ]\Ir. llolwell, hut ohjtrted to liy (Visim Ali, 
and was at leim'lh allowi'd to lie ov(‘r for further con- 

o 

sideration.^ 

Tliese articles, with the omission of the amount of 
Mirdiitir’s allowance and the numher of th(‘troops to 
lie k(‘pt u]), wei’c sigiu'd on the next day hut one hy 
Mr. \ ansittai't and iIk* s(‘lect. commiltnc of th(‘ ^’oiineil, 
to Avhoiii tlu‘ conduct of all business re(piiring secrecy 
^vas entrusted.*^ Up to this time not a hint had been 
given to Mii’ dafir of an intention of de])osing him. Jhit 
when all was settled the Governor and Cohaiel Caillaud 
repaired to Murshidaliad aecoinjianied l)y a body of 
ti’oops. At the two first interviews between these gentle¬ 
men and the nabob, the comjdaints of the Company and 
the necessity of nalress wiaa* stated in vague and 
general terms. At th(i third, Mr. Vansittart, still in 
a. circuitous ami indistinct manner, intimated to the 
nabob that he must make a territorial c(ission to the Com- 
]ainy, and must transfer the conduct of his government 

to some one of his relations, so that he might himself 
% . ... ^ 
enjoy ease and tranrpfillity undisturbed by public 

affairs. The fitness of’ several relations was discussed, 
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’ Hohvell’s A(l(he.s!t to the /Vopr/efors, 70, 
Vaiisiitart’s N^irrotivc, 1. 101-4. 
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imd iinioiifrst otliers tliiit of Casiin Ali, to wliom Mr. 
Vansittart sliowod a iiiolinatioii and the nabob 

a still st,]*oTii>'(‘r rcj)ni;iianec. This transfer, wlieii once 
<lisclos(‘d. was ])ress(‘d witli ind(‘eent liaste ; tlie nabob 
was i(Tiis(‘(l tiiiK* for considiTation or ('.veil for returning 
1o his |)alac(‘ jit his dinner hour ; Ik' was obliged to S(‘nd 
for his iiK'al to lh(‘ garden w1m'I*(‘ llie iiK'eting was lield, 
and wa'-^ not allow(‘d 1o go li!l he was so much (‘X* 
haiist('d witli fatigii(‘ and aiixii'fv as to be unable to 
alleiid to bnsiiu'ss. Nothing was settled when he wc'ut 
away, no hint was given of tlu* treaty witli Casiin Ali, 
and all s(,'(‘med to b(‘ hTt for dis(*iissi()n at another 
iiKH'ling. \(‘xt day la* was left nndistiirbed, Init ( Visim 
Ali exelainu'd against the siis]>ense. during which he 
said he was in hourly hair of assassination ; and Mr. 
\ansil(art l(‘arning that the nabob had sjuait tlu* day 
with SOUK' of llu‘ most worthless ol’ his advisers, eon- 
elnded (hat no good would (‘onic of the eonsidtation, 
and (h'ti'rmiiird t(» la'sort to foreia 

Accordingly, at thive in th(‘ inoi’iiing, (’oIoik'I Cail- 
laiel with llu' British troops, aial Cjisini Ali with his 
own, niareh('d secretly to tlu' nabob’s jialac'c', which 
(Ik'V surprisial and siirro(ind<'d. 'flK'y seized the min¬ 
isters, and told tlu' nabob that 1 k‘ iiuist make over the 
eondnd of affairs without d(‘lay to (Visiin Ali. At first 
the nabo!) gav(' way to his snr[)rise and indignation ; 
he reproached tlu' Ihiglisli with th(‘ir breach of faith, 
and thr(Nit(MU‘d ro deli'nd himself to the last extremity ; 
but ndlecting that, while in the palace, he was every 
moment exposial to (he practices of Cfisirn Ali, he sent 
for (\aillaud, and although he still rejected the pro¬ 
posed arrangcaiicnt, which he said would place his life 
in th(‘ hands of his substitute, he expressed hirnsell 
read}' to abdicate, provided liis life and an allowance for 
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liis maiiitc‘iia]ic(‘ s(‘(*inv(l. His oilrr was acHUMlinl giiav. 

to ; Casiiii All was installed and proclainu'd ; Mird?ilir, 
who was afraid to r(‘inain a sin^io niu’liiin Mnrsliidjihad, 
set off on Ills joinaiey to ( alenlta ; and tin' day passed 
witli as iiiiieh (jiiiet and eoinposiire as if nolhiiyif ex¬ 
traordinary laid lia|)[)ened.'' Xi'Ver was a ]*evoliiiion oo.^Imm- 
(‘fleeted on more shaidcT ^'rounds, nor a i;r('at(‘r seaiidal f;;;,') 
than tlie deposal of* a ])rin(‘e lyy th(‘ sanu‘ body which 
liad so lat(‘ly raised its(‘li‘to |>ower hy a sohann enyaye- 
ment to sii|)[)()rt. liis tithe d’lu' neasons alh'yaid were 
i\lir djiiir’s ])lots to iiiHh'rmliK^ the Ih’itish antliority, 
and th(‘ eriK'lty and opprcission of his int(‘rnal adminis- 
tration ; hnt few of those eliaryA's would hav(‘ jnstified 
the suhvc'rsion of his yf^vdaiiiKail., and i'vwvv still could 
h{‘ snl)stantiat(Ml ))y (‘videma'd 

' A'ansitijiri’s Xiirrnfirr,’]. loa laa. CiulhmVi^ 

’ Tlu.i i'(>no\viiiL; llu; rcasoiiH assi<jjiKMl (llnlwcir.s Adilrcss lo lli(‘ 
rr(>j}flrl<n-s^ ]4, ;ui<l \’<‘uisiiiari''s Xarr^din', i.) : 

1st. Tliat Mir .Jafir f'roni his a.rtH'.ssi()n form(!(l a to rodiu'Ci ilio 

jiowcr of the Eiif.'jlisli. 

That for lliis ]iurposo Ik; eui ojV or drove' out of the ])rovinces 
every person whom he siisjXM'ied of attaedied to us. 

old. That lie conspired willi ilie Duteli to eountera.ct and desti'oy 
our power and inllueiiee. 

4tli. Tliat he and Ids sou, on tlii'ee dill’oreni occasions of actual st'r- 
vice, treacherously deserted our coinniaiider-iii-chief. 

rail. That lie meditated a treaty with Shiih Alam and o0’er(i(l to 
saw dice us. 

tith. TJiai he negotiated with tlio Marattas to introduce 25,000 oi’ 
do,000 of their troops into Bengal. (Letter to Mr, Aiiiyatl ; p. Oo of Mr 
llolvveirs A(hlrv-s>i fo f}« rnfpriAoi'.'^.) 

7th. That his government was a continued chain of cruelty and 
ojipression. 

But most of these charges may he refuted or explained. 

1st. MiT .fatir, or whoever was nahoh, would naturally desire to keep 
d(-wn tile jiower of the English, and ]»revent its encroacldng on his own ; 
hut it does not follow^ that he had any wish to hreak llie treaty or to 
shako a coinieiTicm on vvldch his own existence di'peiided. 

2nd. MiT Jdtir was very jealous of the English, and would not look 
'vith favour on any of his .suhji^cts who devoted themselves to that 
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The only I’eal apolnoy for settin<( him aside would 
have heen tlie absolute iinpossiliility of carrying; on the 
estaldished system in conjunction with liim ; and such 
an iinjiossiljilily is all(‘i»‘ed to have* iiriseii from the 
weakness and iinpopularitv of his g’overnment, and his 
iiia])ilitv to iiirnisli the funds indispensably necessary 
to enable (lie Urilish to k(‘ep thc'ir footing in the 
eonntry. Tlie first, of iliese (lis(jiialili(‘ations is declared 
to ha\e Ijeen so manifest that withholding tlie Knglish 
prot(‘(‘tion would have put an end to tlie government if 

iiiliw'i'sl, l)iit tlMirn i.s IK) proof of ji .qy.stom.-itio jx^r^^iucuiioii, or imlocd of 
any pnr.socutioii carried oii a.i^ain.st tliein. 

T]io iiistaiKHw ineiilioiied (Ilnlwadl, Address, dr, 8, and Vaiisittart, 
i. 4!)) of ]»er8o]iH drivi'ii fi’oiii tlu' eoiiidry are two, Kai Diilab and Omar 
Tlie .story of IMi Di'dal) lias l»eeii <^dven (see o///r, ]>. 835); 
it was iiK.n'e fi'om jealousy of the man himself than of the English that lie 
was atia"he(l. (hnar Ih'g, l»y Mr. Vansitiart's own account, embe/./dod 
the nabob’s money eiilruHled to him, and tied ihe country in consequonoo 
(Vansitiart s Lelh rto Ihe Proin ietars, ()8). Of ten persoiLS .said to have 
be(m made away willi (VansiU.ari’.s \t(rnilire, 151), live were women and 
childrmi of Ali N'mali’.s family ; some of Ihe rmnaining live were indi¬ 
viduals whom llie n.abob thought d.angerous to his i)erson or government, 
but none a|f|K'.ar to have been connected with the Ihiglish. It is more 
t han doubt fid whether some of thest' murdei s were ever committed at 
all, and those which an‘ cm'lain were all ilui work of Mi'r.ni. 

or<l. The extent of his intercourse with the Dutch ha.s been .stated ; 
the utmost it indicate,s is a wish tt) .see them re-establi.shed in their factory 
as a counterpoi.se t<t the Engli.sh. 

4th. There are abundant proofs of inactivity and perhaps of cowar¬ 
dice' in tJie rc])cated neglect of the nabob and Miran to support Caillaud, 
but no sign and sc.an'ely a j)o.ssibility of treachery. 

5th. ddie plot Avith Shah Alam is founded on a copy of an alleged 
letter from the nabob to that [)rince received through a mo.st suspicious 
channel, and hearing obvious mark.s of forgery. The supposed combina¬ 
tion is absiird'in itself ; Sliah Alam had no (juarrel with the English but 
for jireventing his taking possession of Bengal, a i)oint on wdiich the 
nahol) and he were not likely to come to an agreement (see Mr. HolwelPs 
correspondence on the subject with Colonel Cailland and Mr. Hastings, 
Address fo fhc'Proprietors, 31 40). 

Gth. Of, the negotiations with the Marattas, no proof whatever is 
offered. Itjs iiihtself highly improbable. 

7th. His cruelties liave been enumerated, and his oppressive govern¬ 
ment may be admitted, but our treaty gave us no right to punish either. 
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not tlic life of Mir But if this statement proves 

the evil, it no less jjoints out the remedy. Sueh ii state 
of things must liave eomjielled the nabob to accede to 
any reasonable proposals, or must have j)roduced his 
removal witliout tlie interference of the English. 11ie 
liiiancial diiliculty might have 'becai removed by the 
same territorial cessions which wei'c made by Casini 
Ali, and if it were triui (as is asserted) that Mir dalir 
^vould nev(‘r have come to terms without foi’ce, it 
would have been Ix'tUT to have used ibree for the 
altainment of modca’ate concessions than foi* the total 
destruction of an ally. The terms olfered wen^ worse* 
than (Icposal ; iMir Jfiiir might have* accc|)(ed a iiiinister 
namexl by the British, but the transler of all his ])owcts 
to (Visiiii Ali Avould have* beH'ii the siii’ual ibr his e)wn 

O 

cxecutiem. 

l>[[t the best re|)iy to thej alh'gesl im)>ossibility of 
maintaining their reflations with Mir flafir is that it was 
to him the English Government was edaligeMl to recur 
after an unsucenssfid attempt to support his ]*ival. 

In return few the good sewvie*e reexivexl I’rom them, 
Gasiin Ali ])resented tlie Governe)!* aiiel the members e)f 
the select committee with 200,000/. ft does not 
appear that they were influenced by the prospect of this 
tewvarel, which was not stipulated lor, which they de¬ 
clined at the moment, and which was paid to them at 
dilferent periods after a long interval.- Still it was a 
d'sgraceful proceeding. The committee liad no pretext 
of losses suffered or risks run, and the money was to 
be drawn from a government the im})overished state of 
^vhich was one of the stroim*est ^^rounds for the revolu- 

O O 

^ Vansittart’s Narrative^ i. 160. 

^ First Report of the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772, 161, 
163, and 164; also Third Report, 310-11, and Appendix, 402 4. 
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tion. iMi*. \ iinsitiiirt iNrcMvcd r)(),()()()/. ; lie luid at the 
ti'iie an allowance from the (loinpaiiy of LS^OOf)/. or 
19,()()()/. a year, and carric'd on trade on his own ac- 
eonnt b(!.dd(;s.' 

Th(i whol(! of the. transaelions eonneeted with the 
ehant^’e of i;’overnin(‘nt had been eondiicted by the 
.<(‘le(!t eniiiniitti'e. \\ luai they eanu' liefore the' whole 
('oiineil, Mr. Wrelst, Mr. Sinytli, Mr. Ainyatt, and 
Mr. Idhs r(‘(‘ord(‘<| th('ir <lisaj)])robalion of the measure, 
partly as objectioiiabh' in itself and jiartly because it 
had b(‘('ii concluded without eonsiiltiiii'’ them. This 
was th(‘ (*<)mm(‘neenK‘nt ol’ an op])osition which led to 
si'rious iH'siilts. Th(‘ Madras service, civil as Avell as 
militai'y, having' now been long aeciistonKMl to \vars and 
negotiations, seemed more ]ik(‘ly to furnish men capable 
of political duties than tli(‘ iii(‘toJ’ies and commercial 
agx'iicic's of llengal. For this reason Lord Clive had 
(‘X(‘]'(t‘d liis infliK'iiee to |)rocure the nomination of Mr. 
\ aiisiltart to suc<“ee<l liim, superseding Mr. Amyatt, the 
senior civil servant ol* llengal. The arrangenient was 
regai'dcd as an injury, not by Mr. Amyatt, alone, but 
by th(' Avliolc of the llengal service. The opening of 
Ml'. ^ ansittart’s government was therefore looked on 
with no fav<MirabI(‘ eyes, llis first act, which was so 
(jiiestiouabh^ in itself, Avas the worse received as coining 
from him, and as the knowledge of this feeling made 
(!asini Ali unite himself more closely Avith the Goveimor, 
they came to be regarded as forming one party, and the 
Company’s servants Avcrc equally ill-disposed to Mr. 
\ ansittart and liis nabob. These gentlemen, under the 
iiitluence of such prejudices, Avere ill prepared to control 
them by enlarged notions of their duty. Accustomed 
to buy and scM according to orders from England, tliey 

Yansittart's Lvtfin' to the rmpnehn-fi, 138-40. See also 82-4. 
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snw iiotliing even of trade beyond its details. Tlieir 
views of tlie ('oiii])any’s iiiterc'.sts were, tlierefore, eoii- 
traeted, and tlie sudden clian^’e in (lieir own situation, 
tlie aequisition of {)Ower, and tlie exainjiles of rapid 
fortunes gaiiu'd auiono* their fellows, sometimes mad(‘ 
them lose si^-lit of tliose interc'sis alto<>vther. The 
means they took to j^ratify their impaticaiee to enrieh 
themselves often broui^iit tluaii into eollisioii with tli(‘ 
na!ive funetionarii'S, and tlioui^h now elati'd willi the 
pride of eonquerors, tliey I’etaiiuid a lively imjiression 
ol tlieir lormer de|)end(ui(‘(*, and thought it an act of 
s[)irit to ri'pel wluit tliey still (tailed the iiisolenet! of their 
iiilleii rulers. 

AVieked and uniirincipled as the new nabob had 
shown himself, he was in many resj>ects wi'll suited to 
his situation in iH'ferenee to the Company, lie was fond 
of business, attentive* to order and (‘eonomy, vigilant, 
active, and acute. He*, soon brought about a, reform in his 
iinances, and eleared olf all the numerous encumbrances 
that had bei'ii left to him by Mir rlatir. lie reduceil his 
army from 90,000 men to 10,000, and yet increased 
its efficiency more than he diminished it in numbers, 
lie made gi’eat advances towards bringing his zemindars 
into obedience, and would have done it (‘ffectiially if he 
had remained long enough nndisturlicd. Such qualities 
and such accessions to his power, if not balanced by 
eipial defects, might have made him formidable to the 
English, but his constitutional timidity restrained him 
Irom any bold enterprise, and the disaffection produced 
by the severity of his exactions and his suspicious 
temper must ever have retained him in dependence on 
the support of his allies. It is |>robable that he would 
have been at all times jealous of his authority, and that, 
when opportunities offered, be would have endeavoured 


C1TA]». 
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to encroach on the English Government; but lie would 
not have pushed his intrigues so far as to endanger his 
safety, and on the whole there was every reason to calcin 
late on the stability of the alliance. But tlie feelings 
which have been described on the part of the English 
led to a series of provocations which would have driven 
the most feeble and the most prudent of mankind into 
resistance. 

On his flight from Patna, Shah Alam had withdrawn 
to a position about fifty miles south of that city, aial 
not far from the country of the hill zemindars. Here he 
remained inactive and undisturbed during the trouliled 
period between the death of Miran and the deposition of 
Mir Jdfir, his troops were reduced to a miserable con¬ 
dition, but after the rainy season he rapidly increa. ed 
his numbers and soon after Cdsim All’s accession he 
received an invitation from the zemindars of Bardwan 
and Birbiini, who had revolted, to pass through the 
mountains as before, and join them in their own comitry. 
This ])]an would have brought him into the immediate 
iK'ighbovirliood of Murshidalakl, but it was frustrated 
by the pi’omptitude ol‘ his antagonists. Casim Ali 
moved in jKi’son against the two ir‘W insurgents, and, 
although his own troojis w(Te unsu(‘cessful, the rebel¬ 
lion was almost immediatdy put down by a British 
detachment which had accompanied him in his march.'’ 
Orders had jirevioiisly been despatched from the Govern- 
iiK'iit to llie oilicer commanding at Patna to attack 
Shdh Alam without delay,^ and they were carried into 

•’ Mr. Amyatt, in a MS. letter dated Patna, November 5, 1760, 
describes liis force as a set of half-starved, water-soaked banditti, grown 
from neglect into a formidable army. 

Vansittart’s Narmtire ; Sfefr vl Mufaklwrh, 

" Hoi well, liefntafion of a Letier d.’c., 22 ; Vansittart’s Narratm, 
i. 142. 
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ciTitvt Avitli great spirit by Major Carnac within | 
niglit after he took the command. The nabob’s troops^ 
having demurred as usual, he marched without them, 
leaving them to follow as they chose. He found Shah 
Alam posted on a considerable river, whicli he crossed 
uTio])posed, drove the enemy from position to position 
witli his cannon, and at length dispersed his army with¬ 
out the loss of a, man killed or wounded on his own 
side, and without one of his men having occasion to take 
a ]iiiisket from his shoulder during the whole action.^ 

M. Law, with thirteen French officers and fifty pri¬ 
vates, were taken prisoiK'rs, being the onty part of the 
army that did not fly with precipitation. Owing to the 
slackness of the nabob’s (‘avalry, Avho had joined him 
to little purposii, Major (kirnac could not prevent the 
enemy from partially reassembling, but he allowed them 
no time to recover their (‘ourage, and, after refusing to 
iK'gotiate for some days, Sliah Alam gave himself u]) 
to tlie English, and the zemindars retired to their for¬ 
tresses.'^ 

Major (Maniac received the Emperor with tln^ utmost 
ceremony and escorted him to Patna, where an allow¬ 
ance of 100/. a day (aft(‘i*wards incn'ascd to lot)/.), was 
fixed for him at the nabob’s expense.^ The news of these 

^ Colonel Ironside’s Narmtive, Aslatir Aiunud JlnfisUr for 1800, 
24, 25. 

■' Colonel Ironside’s narrative; Srir id MidaUirnn. The Indijin historian 
is struck with the spirit shown by Law in his resistance, tlie ;^nnierosity 
arl courtesy of Carnac in his ti’eatnient of him, ami the cordiality 
between him and his captors from the moment of his surrender. Major 
Carnac’s report of his victory to the Government is characteristic of the 
writer and of the times. It commences thus: ^Gentlemen, -Tlio mea¬ 
sure of my wishes is tilled, and I have had the good fortune to answer 
the expectations of some of you and to disappoint the ditlidence of 
others.’ The allusion is to the Governor, with whom he Afas ollended 
(MS. letter dated January 15, 1751). 

’ Colonel Ironside ; SVir ul Mnt(ddicrv\ ii. 150. 


January 1, 
A.D. 1761. 

January 
15, A.D. 
1761. 


February 

6, A.D. 

1761. 
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ov(‘Hts soon Iwoiiplil ('Msini Ali to Pjitiin ; he was dis- 
. satisfied with tli(*e\])eiisetlirowii on liiin for maiiitaininij^ 
the Eni|)eror, and was distrustful of the ns(5 tlie Knglisli 
niight mala* ol‘ that princi's naim* in case of any dis- 
cMgreeinent witli hiniself. These* f(*('lings were not alle- 
viate'd hy tin* channel ofliis intc'reoiirst*, n itli tlie Emperor 
and th(‘ llritish tlov(*rnni(‘nt. Major Earnac was a 
d(*\’ot(“d adli(‘r(‘nl of (live (whose j)rivat(* sc'cretary h(i 
liad h('(‘n, and with Avhom Ik* was a favourite). He was 
natin'ally oj^posed to tie* rev('rsal of‘ his patron’s ni(*a- 
siiiH'S ill lh(' (‘ase of Mir Jatir, and Avas sirongly pre- 
jndi(‘(‘d against the pH'sent nahol). lie* had lieen hurt 
hy soDK* disparaging (‘\pi*ession ot‘ Ah'insittart’s which 
I’aitK* to his know'l(*dg(', and was noAv (lated liy his siic- 
c(*ss against t he* hnip(*ror, to whom he determined to shou^ 
himself a generous con(pu*ror. From th(‘se motives In*, 
treated tlie nahoh witli marked sliglit,, while he l)(*luived 
with the utmost del'erence* and humility toAvards Shah 
Alam. Tli(‘ nahoh’s resi'iitment as well as his poli^'y 
l(*d him to do his h(‘st to disgust this favoured guest 
wdth his present resid<‘nc(*. lie refiised to meet him 
(e\cej)t at the Company’s fiictory, which might be re¬ 
garded as neutral ground, and he is aecnst*d of having 
excited a serious mutiny among the troops that still 
adhercxl to Slnili Alam." 

Things Aven* on this footing Avhen Major Carnac Avas 
r(‘moved from Fatna. That officer on liis assuming the 
command had informed tlu* Government, in reply to an 
order to suppoi't the nabob in a particular case, that lie 
should do so in that instance, but that the British troops, 
Avhile he commanded tliem, should never be made the 

^ Colonel Ironside’s NarrailvCj 27; Ncir ul Mutakerhi ; letter from 
certain Centlemen of the Council (including Major Camac), Appendix to 
First Report, 255. 
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iiistruiiients of violence or o]>presHion ; niid l)y an e{[iially chap. 
uncalled for declaration in j)ul)lic djirbiir at tliiir first 
nieetin^G he gave great offence to tlie nabol), wlio felt tli(' Manh o. 
insinuation conveyed no less than the open disrespect, and 
])erceivcd the eflect which su(‘h an annonnceinent nnist, 
have on all who were inclined'to re^sist his anthority. 

Other dis])iit(‘s arising with Major Carnac, th{‘ Oovc'rn- 
nicait took the first opportunity of sii]u‘rs(*ding liiiii in his 
command.'^ It was aflorded by tlie arri\'al of Colonel 
(af‘t(‘rwa]*ds Sii* liyre) Coote from Madi-as as com¬ 
mander-in-chief in li(‘nga]. This distirigiiislu'd oHic('r 
disa])proved of flu^ I’cmoval of Mir Jalir, but (aime to 
llengal determined to avoid political discussions and to 
endeavour to n'concih* his collcagn(‘s, will) all of whom 
lie was on terms of frmndsliip.'^ Ihit Jiis employment at 
Patna, forced him to tak(‘ a de(*id('(| line. Wo found the 
iud)ob higldy irritated, jealous of th(‘ Ih-ilish commander, 
and alarmed at the intrigues which lu* supjiosed to be 
carrying on between that officer and Shah Alam. llis 
distrust was so ajiparent in his neglect or rejection of 
(V)Ote’s advice, and in other matters, that Coote, natu¬ 
rally of a fretful temper, became jirovoked in his turn, 
and being snrroimded by malcontents and in some'sort 
at the head of a, formed opjiosition, lie was led to put 
the worst construction on all the nabol/s actions, and 
to allow things to run into a state of greater exaspera¬ 
tion than that left by Parnac.'’ 

They began, however, with mutual civility. The 
lirst point they liad to settle was that about Ihlni 
Nfirain. This man, it may be recollected, was governor 

Major Carnac’s letters in A'ansittart’s Narratln, i. 182 and 180. See 
also the same volume, ISa-lll and 11)8. 

^ Ills evidence, First Report, 100. 

Vansittart''^ Narmiict and letters from Colonel Coote and the 
^lihvh, i. 190 200. 
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of T>e}iar at the time of Snraj-u-f)oiila’s fall, and only 
acknowledi{ed tl)(‘ new nabob on condition of beinir 
guaranteed by Olive against any change for the worse 
in liis condition under liis former master.^* IFc had 
IxM'u steadily ])rote(*te(l by (1iv(‘, and Avas so at first by 
th(j prcsiMit tiovernment.^ hut the (juestion how far pro- 
t(‘ction should be ('arru'd was not without difficulties. 
On jh(‘ oii(‘ hand loim Xaniin assiU’ted that he was 
jKu-^i'ruOid nu'ri'ly on accoiinf of his attachment to the 
Kngli.sh, and (Ui tli(‘ other tli(‘ na,bob declared that 
he wilhlu^ld th(‘whole revenue of his province, and made 
use of the British ])rot('ctiou to rend(U* himself in essen¬ 
tials an independent jirincc.^^ 

Th('se cnmplaints Averc? at tlaur height Avhan Coote 
went (o Ihitiia, and the GovernnK'nt re(|nested liim to 
inv(‘stigat(i and re])ort on the real state of claims, and in 
the UKaintime to prevent any oi)pression of Ham Nfmiin 
and to maintain him in his government.'’ Mr. McGAviro, 
the chief (‘i\ul officer at Patna, Avas associated in the 
iiujuiry. Though disposed to put the best construction 
on the conduct of Pam Niirain, Coote began the inves¬ 
tigation Avith every int(ntion to do justice, but between 
iho aliecU’d dcffiiys of Ih'un Naniin and the impatience 
ol’the nabob, he Avas not able to make much jirogress.’ 
The (iovernment Avoiild noAV have been jnstified in 
dictating some terms of compromise to both parties, but 


'' Sec (uif(\ p. aaa. 

‘ Lottcr to Major Cariuic of Fobruary b ; Vaiisittart’s Nair(Uir(\ 
i. 180. 

^ Major Carnac’s lotter, Appendix to First riepf)rt, 257 ; letter from 
certain Oeiitleuieii of the Council, Appendix to the same Report, 250. 
The Nabob’s in vol. i. of Yansittart’s Narrative ; Mr. McGwire’s letter, 
Appendix to First Report, 328. 

' Ijctter to Colonel Coote ; Vansittart’s Narrative^ i. 191-2. 

’ Letter from Colonel Coote, Appendix to the First Report, 259 ; 
Nal)ob’s letters in Yansittart s Narrative. 
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insteiid of doing so they gave way to the elanionrs of eiur 
the nabob, directed Coote to remove luiin Nariiiii from 
his government, and afterwards left him to settle witli Jiuic is, 
his own superior, only stipulating for his exem]>tion 
from personal ill-usage, licforc tlu'sc orders nrrivc'd 
Mr. McGwire had been dismissed and Ihiin Ahinlin 
entertained hoj)es of greater sujiport from his tiaipiorary 
successor Mr. Hay ; but the orders from Cahaitta werc^ 
peremptory, a guard of sejioys which had been (h'talned 
at his house was withdrawn, and he was left at tlie 
mercy of the naliob only for the stipulation above 
mentioned. lie had Indbre otfered 00 , 000 /. in lieu of 
his arrears as the utmost sum he could jiossibly rais(‘, 
but finding himself deserted and threateiu'd by the 
nabob he agreed to i>ay 500,000/., on which h(‘ was 
released and rec(.uved a dress of lionoui* IVom the naliob 
as a mark of his lieing r(‘stored to favour." Up to this 
time no violence was used towards him,*' but how the 
engagement liroke off or what subsecpiently Ix^caame of 
IhunNarain does not ap]>ear until two years afterwards, 
when he perished in the general massaei'e of tlu; |)i*isoners 
during CVisim Ali’s flight.’ 

If (harnac and Coote favoured the allegcal defaulter 
they did so from no soi-did juotives. Coote refused a 

~ Correspondence in Ap])cndix No. I to tlie Third Report, .^27- 

331. 

^ Letter from Mr. ll:iy, dated Septemher 7, 1731, in the samo 
Appendix, 330. 

** Major Grant’s evidence, Third Report, 305 ; Hrlr id MnUdihrrm^ 
i. 207. Several persons who had held einiiloymeiit under Ram Narain’s 
government, especially those employed in reverine departments, were 
imprisoned and had their property seized; some were Hogged to force 
tlieni to disclose where their money was deposited. Rilm Narain pro¬ 
bably escaped similar treatment in consequence of the stipulation with 
the British Government. Casim Ali was capable of any injustice or 
cruelty, but in this instance his offences could not have remained con¬ 
cealed. 
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bribe of .^)r),000/. to give up Iv/nn N/irain, and Carnac, 
besides indefinite otlers from tlie nabob, rejected 5,000/. 
from Ivam Nariiiids intended successor;*' but Mr, 
McGwire, who was still more zealous on the side of the 
nabob, was not so fortunate* in the* evidence* of his dis- 
int(a-e*ste(lness. Ife had re*(!<*iv(!d 20,000/. (as a memiber 
ol llie s(‘!ecl comniitt(‘e) on the naliob’s accession, and 
he* now af*c('|)t(*d of 7,000/. or S,000/. on jiredcxt of some*, 
public occasion.*’ It would not be just to pronounce 
dial tlie-se pre*se‘nts, or tlH>s(! of a similar nature made to 
olli(*rs, uer(*gj\a*n as bribes or immediately influe*nced 
tin* r(.*solutions ol‘ ihe r(‘e*eivers, l)Ut they hung like*, a 
millstone round their neebs ever alte*r, and if tlujy did 
not impi'de the freu'etom of their action, always hd to a 
sus])icion that the we'ight was not unfeilt ; (bve akme 
Ml no embarrassme*nt from lK‘nefits conll'rred on liiin, 
which his serviea's e*ntitle‘d him to ivu’ard as rewards 

tj 

((H* tlu* i)ast, n(>t retaiiu'rs for tlie* future. 

Another source of contention arose from the con- 
til iiianex* of the nabeb’s sus[)icions oi* Shah Alam. 
'Dial prince* had at last agre‘e‘.d to remove to Oude, and 
(Visim Ali had engag(‘d to ])ay to him 200,000/. a year 
on account o( tin* rev(‘nue‘ of beiigal ; one; half of the^ 
first ye-ar s payme'nt was te) be* issued on Ids quitting 
the*. |)rovInce*, at whie*li time* also he* was to l)e fonmdly 
acknowledg(‘d as lvmpen>r. He se‘t out accordingly for 
Slmja-u-Doiilaks country, Avlie're lie was received with 
every show of respe‘ct and then consigned to neglect 
and insignificance. lUit the e'redit afibrdeel by the 
Knglish to his prehensions gave him an importance in 
the plac(‘s under their influence whieb he did not 

Coute s lottur, Ap]>cii(iix to tlie First Report, 259, Caniac’s o\'i' 
denco, Third Report, dlK). 

'■ Mr. McGwire’s evidence, Third Report, 3e)0. 
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possess elsewliere, and for tliis reason lie continued to 
be an object of jealousy and apprebension to Casini Ali. 
Major Carniic bad aceonqianied bini to tbe frontier, and 
on taking leave begged as a personal favour a con¬ 
firmation of all tbe Com])any’s privileges tbrongbout 
tbe Empire. Slulli Alam [uomised conqdiance on nm- 
dition of a ])ecuniaiy consideration, and (perliajis 
insidiously) otferiHl of bis own a(‘cord to add tbe 
Divvani ol‘ Bengal on similar terms. Tliis office in 
strictness conferred only t]i(‘ siip(‘rintend{‘nce of tlie 
revenue, but in bands so strong as tbe Com])any’s it 
involved tbe control of tbe administration in all its 
brandies. The olfcr was therefore likely to alarm tbe 
nabob, and was on that ground rejected by tbe Govern¬ 
ment of Galcutta, and tlie whole a])j)lication was 
censured as umiutliorised and otficious.^ But otlua* 
measures of tlu' Government itself did away tb(‘> (dfect 
of this moderation. Tluy liad again taken up tlu^ 
scheme of restoring Shall Alam to liis throne ; Cootc; 
was ordered to Ik* ready to mardi to bis su])port, and 
some corres])ondenee to which this led came to the* 
nabob’s knowledge, Casim Ali probably thought that 
tbe project of tbe British Govei*nmcnt was only a cloak 
for some more rational negotiation, and lie ascrilied the 
coininunications wbicli took place in conru'ction with it 
to a plot for tbe transba- of bis office of viceroy from 
himself to a descendant of one of tbe former nabobs, 
and in this be supposed Coote to be a principal actor.^ 
^Siiah Alam having passed tbe frontier, tbe nabob 
agreed to proclaim him king as bad been jiromised, and 
the principal peojde about Patna bad )>een assembled 

^ See the correRpondciice in Ycinsiitart’s Narndioej i. 255 (>4. 

^ First Report, Appendix, 258 ; sec also paragraphs 132 and 313 of the 
letter in p. 250. 
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for thrit j)iirp()se, l)iit wIk'h tli(i day drew near tlie 
nabol), eitlier from timidity or some secret motive, 
refused to eutia* tin* town unless tlie British guards 
Avere remov(‘d Irom tlie gates. Tliis seeming caprice 
]>rov()ked IIk* Ihiglisli eoimmmder, some angry messages 
(‘xeliangid, and at niglit information Avas brought 
to ( ooti‘ that tli(‘ nabol) Avas al)Oiit to attack tlie town. 
Cooli* kept his small force on the al(‘i*t during the 
night, and aI)oiii daylinaik h(‘ rode to tlu*. nabob’s camp, 
attendeil liy liis usual escort of a company of sepoys 
and some Ihiropean dragoons. He alighted at the 
headojuarters, and as the nabol) had not yet left the 
t(!nts appro|)riatcd to liis AAn)men, people Avere sent to 
call him, and (mote (altered the remeption tent AAoth his 
pistols in his baud, after surrounding it Avith his troops 
to guard against treaeliery. As the nabob did not 
apjxair i'noic mount(‘d liis horse, and after i*iding round 
the camp, wliere he found all (juiet, he returned to the 
toAvn.'^ This act of hast(‘ and indiscretion made it 
impossible to lau'p (’oote A\dth tlie nabob. Me AA\as 
rc'called to (’alcutta along Avith (iirnac, Avho would 
othenvis(* liave sucameded him, and the command 
devolved on a (ai])tain subordinate to the civil chief. 

The I’oiigh tnaitment which the nabob received 
from the military commanders Avas n'spea*! and courtesy 
compared to Avhat he subseciuently met with from the 
civil sei’vants. 

One of the last acts of Clive’s government had been 
to sign a letter to tlie Court of Directors, pointing out 
the bad consecpiences of the harsh language in Avhich 
tluy were accustomed to address their servants, and of 
the intluence of private favour and enmity Avhich ap- 

Coote\s letters in Vunsittart’s Karrotive^ i. 238 and 243, and Ids 
evidence, First Report, KIO. Nabob’s letter, Narrative^ i. 210. 
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])eared in their dispensations of censures and rewards. 
This remonstrance was not itself a model of tlie urbanity 
wliich it inculcated, and it gave such displeasure to 
the Court of Directors that tlicy dismissed all the 
meinbers of the couiK'il Avho still rcaiiained in India, 
and positively ordered them to Tjc sent home by the 
first ships. 

This measure, together witli the |)r(;vious j'ctii’emi'iit 
of some of the councillors, threw out those who had 
concurred ivith Mr. )biiisittart, and introduced others 
vehemently ()p[)Osed to him. Mr. Ilastiijgs, who was 
one of the new eouncilloi's, alone sup[)ortcd tlu* (ioveiaior 
in the subsecjueut transactions. Above all, tlu' removal 
of Mr. ]\IcGwir(i necessarily conferred the chiidshi[) of 
Datna. on Mr. fdlis, a man of strong ])r(‘judices and 
ungovern able temper. 

He had scarcely taken charge of liis oflicc wIkui he 
gave signs of his disposition towards the nabob, but 
his first act of o])(‘n violence was about two months 
later. An Armenian named Antoon, Avho lield the 
office of collector of a district, cither purchased or took 
by force a small (piantity of saltpetre, for the use of the 
Jiabob, from one of the ]x*0|)le whose business it was to 
make it. This was seized on as an infringement o(’ the 
Company’s monopoly, and Antoon was appreluinded 
and sent down to (kilcutta in irons. 11(5 was cousin to 
Gregorc, another Armenian, who was in high favour with 
the nabob, and was supposed to be hostile to the English. 
His offence was therefore treated at Calcutta as a most 
serious affront to the nation. Some of the (jouncil 
thought he shoidd be publicdy whipped, and one (Mr. 
Johnstone) strongly urged cutting off his ears ; ^ but 
common sense at last in some degree prevailed ; he 

’ Vansittart’s Narraiivey ii. 11. 
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was sent l)ack to tlie nabo]) to lie punished, and was 
made over to him and dismissed from Ills service, after 
a conlineiiient of three montlis and a journey of 900 
iiiiles.'^ About t]i(! sam(‘ lime, Mr. Ellis having received 
information ( which pi’oved to be unfounded) that tvv'o 
lhirop('nn (K;sert(‘rs had takcMi n'tiige in Monghir, the 
nabob’> priiici[)al fortress and (he ])lace he had fixed 
on foi* his usual n^sideiiee, sent a, company of si'poys to 
(leimmd the (h‘sert(‘rs and to search the fort if they were 
nol given up. Th(‘ commandant refusing to admit an 
armed body into his fort, Mr. Ihlis exclaimed against 
Ids insolence ;ind declared that he would not withdraw 
th(‘ sepoys until a seareli had been allowed. The 
nahob remonstrated in terms of the highest indigna¬ 
tion, but th('. llritish Gov(a’nm(‘nt took no stej) for about 
thr(‘(‘ months, wlien it interposed a sort of mediation 
bi'tween its own servant and the nabob, and the dis¬ 
pute Avas with dillicult\' com|)romised.'^ Mr. Ellis 
withdrew his sepoys, but from this time the nabob 
refused to liave any liirtluT communication with him. 
It is (d)vious that Mr. Ellis ought now to have been 
remov{‘d jo some' oIIht station, but he Avas supported 
by the majority of th(‘ council, and the representative 
of the llritish Government remained in ojien hostility 
with the I’uler of the country. Alarm was added to 
the nabolVs disgust liy tlie unguardi'd language of Mr. 
Ellis and otlier members of council, Avho foretold his 
early deposition as a consequence of orders from England. 
Their threats AAmi*e in some measure supjiorted by the 
vacillating despatches of the Court of Directors, which 

CoiTesp<mdence in VansittarCB Narraf'uj4\ i. 300 305 and 323. 

® VansitUirt’s Namditr, and correspondence in.'^erted, i. 305-14 ; also 
320 to the end, and ii. 1-11. 
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wore privately circulated amoiij^ tlie nativon and neces¬ 
sarily readied the nabob.'^ 

These altercations made an iin])ression tlir()ii<;hont 
the country. A c()nsj)iracy a,i]^ainst the nabob was dis- 
(‘overed, the ])rinei])al actors in Avliich were put to 
deatli ; and ainoni;* the killers * inteice})ted on that 
occasion was one (‘ncoura 5 »;in‘( a powcTihl zemindar to 
(‘ni»a<>‘e in it, on the ground of the a])])roaching liosti- 
lities with the IhigHslg in which the nabob was snre 
to be driven out of tlK‘ country.'* All these evils Avere 
magnified by the luibob’s fears, and p(‘rc(‘iving, as he 
thought, an inhaitioii to force a (|uarrel on him, he 
b(;caine apprcluuisive of an open and immediate attack. 

Aware of the dangerous conseapienecvs of’ a continu¬ 
ance of such divisions, Mr. \duisittart ])r(‘vai](id on the 
l)()ard to depute Mr. Hastings to Patna., for the |)ur|)ose 
of attempting a reconciliation betwecui Mr. Jdlis and 
the nabob. H(‘ failed, as might have; l)(;en expected, but 
his mission brought to a crisis a (piestion which had 
Iona* been rising, which afrected the interest as well as 
the ])ride of the ])arties, and which soon ran to a height 
tljat almost pi’ecluded reconciliation. 

The Mogul’s grant to the Com])any ex(un[)ting 
their goods from customs was coudied in general terms 
Jind accomjianied by no limitation, but its obvious 
naianing was to coniine tlie exemption to exports and 
imports. It was given, like Queen IHizabeth’s grant to 
the same effect, for the purpose of encouraging foieign 
commerce, and not for that of conferring on an alien 
Company a monopoly of all tlie internal trade of the 

' Oorrespondenco in Vansittart’s Narraihiu ii. r)l-70, with his own 
remarks. 

* Yansittart’g ii. 13 16. 
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Emj>irc. In tliis sense' it Inid been understood by both 
parties, and liad lu'eii acted on iij) to the deposition of 
Sunij-ii-Doiila.*' i\iter the ascendancy of the British 
was estaldislied, Lord (dive used to obtain from the 
nabob (‘xem])tions from internal duties in favour of 
particulju' persons, Imt those were always conferred by 
sp('cial passes irom tlie nabob, and were never (unless 
secr('tly) assmiKMl as a matter of rii^lit, oj* (‘burned under 
iIk' Company’s passpoi*t. In tli(‘ weaker (iovernnient 
wliieli siic(‘('('d('(l, tli(' Company’s servants and other 
I'biropeans b(*^aii to claim ('xaiinption without tlie 
nabob’s passi's ; tlu'ir agents did not always produce 
ev(‘n till' (’ompanv’s jiass. l)ut lioisted a Britisli Hag 
wliicli, li’oiii till' awe inspiri'd by it, was a suHieient j)ro- 
l('c(ion to any (airgo, ('vc'ii when used witlioiit autliority, 
and l)y natives unconiu'ctiMl with tlie Lmglisli. This 
abiis('was otten complaiiK'd of by Mir fbilir, but it had 
now rise'll to such a pitch as to ('at u]) all that jiart of 
till' nabob’s i‘('V('nu(' that, was (h'rived from customs and 
transit duties, and to throw out of employment all of 
his sii])j('(‘ts ^\ho had b('(‘n accustonied to live by the 
internal commerce. The privih'ge had only existed 
(('\'en nmh'r the nabob’s passes) since Ifod, and in 
17t)l^ every attempt to (pu'stion it was received with as 
miK'li surpris(' and indignation by the council as if it 
had grown ^'en('rablc under the sanction of ages.” 

An was made almost at the outset to apply it to internal 

t rade, but this pri'tension was at once put down by the viceroy of the 
day, and was never after n'liewed. (Orine, ii. 25.) 

■ For tlu' recent origin of the trade, see Orme, ii. 25 and 20 ; Mr- 
Hastings’ cnrrespondence in Lord Clive’s time, and other papers in the 
tirst section of Vansittart’s Kaynifivc ; Scrafton’s observations on Vaii- 
sittart's Narndin’, the minutes of Ahansittart and Hastings, and the 
nabob’s letters in tlie above Sarrativv. t)n the other side I know nothing 
but the minutes of the councilloi's given in A^ansittart’s Narratm and in 
the Appendix to the Third Report. Their argument generally is that the 
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A still worse coiisequcMce of tlie iiiterfereiioe of 
Europeans with the internal trade was that it hlled the 
country with connnercial a^'cnts (o-oniashtas) of [)rivate 
persons. Each of these was as proud and as rjn>acious 
as liis inaster ; he sold custom-free ])asses to peoj)le 
unconnected with the (A)m])any,' he took the j^'oods ol 
the manufacturers and other dc^alcrs at his own price, 
and beat or im])risoned anyone Avho attcmptcHl to resist 
liim ; he intcrfcTcd in all affairs in tlie villai^'c where he 
Avas stationed, and, l)cin<^‘ sui*e of suj)]M)rt fj’om the 
Eritish authorities, he set the <;Teat(‘st of the nabob’s 
officers at dcdhince. If any of thost* functionaries had 
spirit enough to maintain his authority, a detach- 
iiKUi of sepoys from the nearest factory soon })ut a stoj) 
to his interference and often carried him off as {i prisomu* 
to answer for his insolence. In addition to these 
licensed harpies, anotlu'r swarm carried on the saim^ 
oppressions under tluar name. They ])retended to l)e 
gomashtas ol‘ Ihiglish gentlemen, and dressed up people 
like the sepoys and the badgxid messengers of the Com¬ 
pany to enfbi’ce their ordca-s. The consecjuence Avas that 
the AYhohi country liccame a scene of confusion and alarm, 
as if it had been suffering from tlu; occupation of a hostile 
army.^ Mr. A'ansittart had l)efore this received many 
complaints of these disorders and liad entered on a plan 
for restraining them, but he does not seem to have laid 

king’s grant gave tlio Company the privilege of the inland trade custom 
free; and that they were wrongfully kej)t from the enjoyment of it by 
the nabobs until they became strong enough to do themselves justice. 

^ For the proceedings of the gomasbtjis and of the European agents, 
see the statements of the nabob and his ollicers in Vansittart’s Narraiivt; 
the letters of Serjeant Brego, ibid. ii. Ill, and those of Mr. Gray and 
Mr. Senior, iii. 412-13 ; Lord Clive’s letter to the Court of Directors, 
par. 12, Third Report, 394 ; Scraftoii’s Ohservationa on Vansittaii, 38 ; and 
many other authorities. On tlie opposite side the accusations are only 
uiet by a flat denial. 
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iinytliiiig before eoniicil. Mr. Hjistings liacl warmly 
o])])ose(l tliein from tlie very begiiming in the time of 
Mir ridfir and Lord (!live, and liad always maintained 
that the Lonipany’s passport sin add only be given to 
<‘X|)orts and imports, and tliat tli(‘ nabob should be 
allowed to do himself jnstiee in all eases where goods 
W(‘r(‘ not j)rote(t(Ml )>y tliat passport, and where agents 
in the eoiinliy belonged to anyoia* exeept tJui (Vmipany.^*^ 
On liis present journey, or ratlua* voyage to Patna., he 
was surprised to si‘(‘ British flags in many villages and 
on almost all the boats that he met on the (ianges. 
lie (‘onsiilted Air. \’ansittart on the subjeel, and by 
lh(^ time; lie had to eneounter the nabob’s eomjilaints, 
he, was prepared to lay a ])aper before him in Avhich were 
speei(l('d the points on whieh he might direct his own 
ollieei's to e]i(‘ek abuses without interfering with the 
rights of th(‘ (om[)any. TIk* nabol) ajproved of tlie 
terms, bill said it would be impossilde to carry them 
into etl'(‘('t as long as every elfu'f of !i factory had the 
])ower to employ foi‘e(‘ to resist his authority. He 
ihcaefore rcHjiiired tliat artieles should be drawn up in a 
projier form iiiuliT the seal ol' the (-ompany and the 
(h)V(Tnor, and if lu'cessary tliose of tlie eonncil.^ 

A long and dangerous illness of Air. Yansittart pre¬ 
vented the pD'pai'ation of* such a document, and as the 
degrc‘c‘ of control which he had hitherto been tdile to 
kee]) up o\'er the abuses it Avas to remedy was removed 
by his al)senee from council, they multiplied with astom 
ishing ra})idity, cand complaints poured in from every 
])art of the country. The number of agents and of 
})rivate European adventurers increased ; they extorted 
])rcsents, decided causes, interfered in public business ; 

“ See his letters written in 1758 9 in Yjinsittart’s Narmtive^ i. 2G-30. 

' Mr. Hastings’ letters, Vansittart’s Narrative, ii. 784)6, 
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ill short were going on to usurp tlie whole administra¬ 
tion of the province. Some of them also, wlio held 
offices or farms from the nabol), refused to obey orders, 
or to pay wliat was due from tliem to the treasury. 
At the same time as loud complaints canu^ in from the 
eliiefs of the (company’s factories. Tlu'y said the in¬ 
solence and outrages of the nabob’s oflieiu’s had in¬ 
creased to such a, degree as to ])ut a total stop to their 
business ; Mr. Ellis thi’eatened to op|)Ose fona* to Ibrce, 
and others appli(‘d ibr reinforcements and eall(‘d for 
supplies of ammunition, as il* they were on tlu‘, very 
brink of a war.‘^ 

These indications of a ru[)ture alarmed even the 
council at (’alcutta. They sent orders on all sides to 
forbid the use of force ; they agreed that Mr. Vansittart, 
accompanied by Mr. Hastings, should repair to the 
nabob and endeavour to bring aliout an adjustment; 
jind even after those gentlemen were gone they con¬ 
tinued for a time to conduct themselves with a laudabh^ 
moderation. In fact the couiu^il was as yet com])os(;d 
of comparatively reasonable members ; foui* only were 
present, tlie rest being employed, according to the 
custom of the day, a,s chiefs of the different factories. 

Mr. Vansittart therefore set out with strong hopes 
of effecting an arrangement, and witli an im]iression on 
his mind that he had full powers to enter on the re¬ 
quisite engagements with the nabob. 

The meeting took place at Monghir, when the nalxib 
renewed all his complaints and produced some letters 
from Company’s servants expressed in disrespectful and 
menacing language towards his government. To give 
weight to his demand for redress, he announced that if 
it was not speedily granted he would abolish all internal 

^ Vansittart’s Narrative^ ii. 100 101. 
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ciHtoins tliroiiglioiit Lis (loiiiinioiis, since at jjresent 
they scarcely yielded any revenue and only served as 
protecting duties in favour of the English mono})oly. 
It ap[)eared also, hy reports received by Mr. Vanslttart, 
thnt the nabob’s oiiic(‘rs and tlu; ])eo])le of the country 
showed a iiiark(‘d spirit of resistance and hostility to 
th(‘ Ihuopeans and iheir agents, and that three or four 
sepoys had h(‘en killed in one jdace and a goniiishta in 
another. 

Tlie tiiix's seemed therefore to admit of no delay, 
and after ii‘e(|uent. consultations with the nabob, Mr. 
\hinsittart agreed to tiT'ms which were comprised in 
niiu'. ai’tich^s, and whi(*h he forthwith reported to the 
council. 

Tlie sul)stance was that the Company’s passport 
should only be granted to goods imported or intended 
for exportation ; that all oIIkt goods should take pass- 
])orts from the nabob’s eiistoni-hoiises, paying the duty 
lK‘forehau(l, and being liable to no detention afterwards ; 
that boats furnisluHl w'ith the Company’s ])assport 
should in no cas(‘ be detained, l)ut if it was suspected 
that the goods on board exceeded the amount specified 
ill the pass])ort, a comjdaint should be made to the 
nearest English (dlicer ; that all boats without passports 
should be coidiscated, even if sailing along with those 
[irovidc'd with the (’oinpany’s passports, and that the 
same rul(! should ajiply to boats carrying articles of in¬ 
ternal traffic under the Company’s passport clandestinely 
procured ; that the goiiiashtas should trade like other 
merchants, and should be fully jirotected by the native 
government, but that all acts of oppression or other 
ofibnees which they might commit should be punish¬ 
able by the naliob’s magistrates. Kegulations were 
also included for the protection of the gomdshtas from 
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oppression, and severe panislinient was promised 
against any of tlie nabob’s oflicers wlio should oflend 
in that respect. 

The duties to be paid were fixed at nine ])er cent., 
Avdiicli was that nominally j^aid by the Mussulmans ; 
but avS these last ])aid at a variety of different ])laces and 
were liable to d(‘tention, im])osition, and exaction, it was 
reckoned that th(‘ir real ])ayments did not fall sliort of 
fifteen pei* cent, at least. 

A letter containini;- the ah/ove t(‘rms was written 
by ^Ir. V'ansittart to the nabob, and everythini»* lieing 
settled to the mutual satisl'actioii of the ])arties, Mr. 
Yansittart set out for Patna. 

At Patna he met Mr. Pdlis and in((uir('(l into some 
differences lietween him and the nabob’s governor of 
Behar. They were unimportant, and Mr. Yansittart 
passed a decision on them which he thought had been 
acquiesced in by both parlies. 

As he jiassed Monghir on his return h(‘ slopjicd one 
day to see the nabob, who was just setting out on an 
expedition against Nepal, the mountainous princijiality 
vrhich has since stood so stubborn a contest with the 
British.''^ 

On danuary 2H he arrived at Calcutta. 

llis report on the agreement (including the sub¬ 
stance of the terms but not the letter to the naliob) had 
some time before readied the board, which determined 
to defer the discussion of it until the Governor should 
arrive. But this reasonable intention was rendered 
fruitless by the folly of the nabob. 

It had been settled between Mr. Yansittart and him, 
that no use was to be made of the agreement until 
the Governor should have reached Calcutta. It was 
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^ Yansittart’s Narrative (including the correspondence), ii. 141-194. 
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lliori to be laid Ix'fore couneil and instructions framed 
on it Avere to lie sent to tlie ditferent factories ; at the 
same moment the Gov(‘rnor was to forward circular 
letters from tlie nabol) to his chief officers, Avith Avhich 
\\v was providiMl for the ])iirjK)S(‘. Vet no sooner Avas 
Mr. \hin.'>itt-art ;^nn(‘. than flu* nabol), either from im- 
])ati(‘nee lo assc'rt his own in(l(‘|)(‘nd(‘n(‘e or Irom a wish 
to lix (lie tta’ins <>n the Ihhish (JoAernnient before then; 
AvastiiiH' Ibr thvM'onncil lo object, scMit eo])ies of Mr. Van- 
sillarfs lett(‘r in all din'ctioiis, to^x'thej’with injunctions 
to his otiieers to carry it into iiiiiiK'diate effect. This 
|)reci|)itancy (h’leated the whoh' arran<^'enient. Not only 
did it s(‘t aside tlu* authority of th(‘ council, but it sanc¬ 
tioned th(‘ confiscation of the property of thos(‘ persons 
Avho had enibark(‘d their fortunes in the internal trade 
Ix'lbn^ they knew that it was to be foi’bidden. As if to 
conipleti' th(' ruin of his own causey the nabob in oiu' of 
his lelte'i’s dii*(‘cted that tiu* pr(;sent instructiom should 
not be (‘idbrc('(l ay'ainst any trade canvied on by Mr, 
\ ansittart or Mr. I lasting's. The first intellic’ence tin; 
board receiveil of Mr. ^ aiisittart’s h'tter was through 
a Persian copy sent hy the nabob to one of his own 
odicers at lkic<‘a, who triumphantly coniniunicated it to 
the chief. Tlu‘ council, naturally indignant, at the slig’ht 
put. on them, d(‘termined to take; ev('ry means oi‘revers¬ 
ing Mr. \binsittart’s ])roceeding>. They called in Major 
Parnac, though he Avas not entitled to a seat at their 
board except Avhen military affairs Avere under discus¬ 
sion, but Avho was one of the most active, though not 
always the most i)roniinent, of the oj)ponents to the 
Gov(‘rnor’s measures.'^ Jlis admission to the council 

‘ n iB jilU'yt'd by Mr. A'aiisittart that Major Carnac wrote all the 
iniioitea recorded by Mr. Aiuyatt, the ostensible head of the opposition 
in council (Nanative, ii. 272); and that ho and Mr. Ellis were the 
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had a material effe(‘t at this crisis. He concurred in a 
resolution that the regulations made by the (Jovernor 
were dishonourable to the council as Englishiiuai, and 
ruinous to their trade and the Com[)any’s ; that the 
issue of them by tlu' Governor was a bread) of their 
])rivileges, and that instructions •should be sent to jill 
the factori(‘s to suspend acting on them. A still more 
decisive stroke was suggested by Major (^arnac himsi'H’; 
it was to call in all tlu* al)sent (‘ouncillors, except Mr. 
Ellis and the cliief at Gluttagong, wlio wauu' at too gr(‘at 
a distance^ and by this iiKains tlic p(‘rsons against whose 
proc(‘edings Mr. \’ansittart’s measures had Ikhmi directed, 
and Avho (uidi regarded him as a personal eiu'iny, were 
brought together to judge of his conduct. A council 
was thus formed which (dive hims(*lf might have proved 
unable to control, and to which Mr. Yansittart could 
scarcely oiler any r(‘sistance. 1I(‘ was ill lithul ])y 
nature to Ix'ar uj) against the reckless counsels and 
vehement language of his oj)ponents, and he was ren¬ 
dered feebler than usual by the consciousness of his 
pecuniary obligations to the nabob, and by his bihig 
himself engagx'd i]i the inland tradeg though without 
l)artaking in the abuses.'* His colleagiuss pressed him 


leaders of a party whose (Lject it was force a rupture witli ("asiin All 
(ibid. 23.*)). It is true that Major (Xuuac corresjtonded witli Mr. Ellis 
in ci})her, and was tlie centre of all the eorresjHuulonce of ilie nial- 
contents throughout the civil service, hut it does not appear that he and 
Mr. Ellis had any plan for bringing on a rupture, though like all the rest 
of their party they looked to it with jileasure. 

■’ He had in fact just received the 50,000^ promised to himself, and 
the 20,000/. for Colonel Cailhiiid. The money was jiaid to liim at Moughir, 
though the circumstance was not llien known to tlie Board. 8ee Third 
Report of the House of Commons (177C>), dlO, and the ajipendices referred 
to. See also Caillaud’s evidence, First Report, IGl, and the extract from 
Vansittart’s letter there quoted. It must, howmver, be remembered that 
Mr. Vansittart had long before taken his line on tlie question of the 
inland trade. 
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hard on those points, treatini!; him as the hired advocate 
of Casim Ali, and aeciising him of oppressing their 
trade to promoter Ins own. 

Wlieu the full eouneil met, Major Adams, whose 
claim to a seat nhstetl on tlie same ground as Major 
Carnae’s, was admitted to the hoard, wliicli then 
consisted oftwt'lve members. 

At tli(; first m(!(‘ting of the full hoard, Mr. Ainyatt 
Itroiiglif foj’ward an apptrd from Mr. Ihlis against the 
t!ov(*riior’s decision on tlie di.<|)iit(‘S .at P.atna. 

On lh(‘ same occasion Major Oarnac presented a 
letter rt'pn'senting th(‘ hardshij) of his removal from 
the (‘.ommand at Ihitna, and reqnestiiig to he rc- 
appoinh'd. 

The first subject of consideration was Mr. Ellis\s 
app(‘al from hatiia. There were three ])oints in 
dls^jutc. The first ladated to a ])rivileged bazar set 
up some time hid'on' by th(‘ Ihiglish, and this tlie 
conn(‘il ordeia^d to be doiu' away. The otlier two arose 
from a plan for (‘omj)I(‘ting tlu' fortifications of the 
town. It included shutting a small gate in one jdace 
and calaying the wall down to tlu* laver at another where 
there was a large space entiredy opcai. lloth of these 
altci’alions wi're inconviaiient to tlie Ihigdish residents, 
and the second of tluan would have protected the town 
against the factory no less than against other assailants. 
Jt was decided that the n.abob should be recpiested to 
ojien tlie gate and throw down the new jiart of the 
wall, and that if he did not comply, Mr. Ellis should 
be instructed to do it by force. 

The discussion of the customs on inland trade next 
cam(‘ on. As this was the great question on which the 
existence of the nabob’s goveimment was to depend, it 
is worthy of observation that it was one in which the 
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Conij)any had no interest wliatever ; their dealings ghap. 

were in exports and imports, and the internal trade was __ 

entirely in the hands of private individuals. 

The hoard first came to a resolution, that in his 
l(‘tter to the nabob the fiovernor had exceeded Ids 
powers ; a d(‘cision which if it; had not been accom¬ 
panied with violence and inv(‘etive, would have been 
justih(‘d by the fact. 

They next resolved, the Governor and Mr. Hastings 
alone dissenting, tluit the King’s grant entitled them 
to trade in all articles cristoms-fr(‘e. Seven out of the 
twelve, however, were of opinion that a small duty on 
salt (two and a half per cent.) should be allowed to the 
nabol), it being carefully explained to him that it was 
granted of favour and not ol* right..'' 

With regard to native agents (gomilshtas) it was 
r(‘Solved that they should not be under the (‘ontrol of 
the nabob’s goveriunent ; that, with respect to 
weavTrs, ])etty tradi'rs, and all othei's ivho received 
advances of money lor goods to be provided, or were 
indebted for goods bought, the agents should i*(‘tain 
tbeir power to call such persons to account; but that, 
in the event of their having complaints against the 
ofHcers of government or their de])endents, they should 
first apply to the local oflicer, and if tluy did not 
r(‘(‘eive immediate satisfaction, tliey should forward 
their case to the chicT at the factory, who should take 
cognizance of it and demand, or exact if necessary, the 
.!»utisfaction the case required. Complaints against 
agents, from whatever quarter, were to l)e made to tlu! 

(diief, whose decision was to be final. In shoi-t, the 
agents were to be the only judges in all their disputes 

® The minutua on this question will be found in V,‘in8iteirt'’8 Narra¬ 
tive, ii. 300 420. 
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with [)riv{ite persons, and the (;liief of the factory in 
those with tlie n{il)ol)'s depcnidents. 

This resolution was o])p()sed by Mr. Ilastinirs alone, 
even tlie Governoi* admitting tlie iieccssity of it. The 
great Jirgumeiit was tl)c known injustice and corruption 
of the native ollicc^rs, wliicli would make it im])0S8ible 
to carry on trade under tlieir autliority. To tliis Mr. 
Hastings n'plleil tliat \\v, had carri(‘(l it on formerly, 
Avlieii we had mueJi l(!ss elianee of redress than at 
present, and a<ld(‘d tla^ following striking testimony. 

' As I have* foi’iiK'rly livcal among the country peo])le 
in a very interior station, and at a time wlien we were 
siil)j(!('t to till' most slavisli dependence on the govern- 
nu'ut, and hav(‘ met witli thii giaaitest indulgence, and 
even respect, from zemindars and ollicers of govern- 
imait, 1 caii with the great(‘r con(i(Knce deny die 
justice of this opinion ; and add I'urtluT, (“rom repeated 
(‘\p(‘rieime, that if our people, instead of erecting them- 
si‘lv(‘s into lords and oppi’cssors of the country, 
confim* thems(‘lves to an holiest and lair trade, they will 
be everywhere' courted and re'spected/ ' 

W hen th(‘ nabob lunnl of tlu; I'ejection by the 
council of Mr. \ ansittart’s agre'cnient, he did not 
attempt, to conceal his indignation. In answering 
some n'lnonsti’ances which lie recc'ived at the same 
time, Iu‘ relaliatc'S by setting forth his own wrongs ; 
he complains that liis allairs are transferred from the 
(lovernor with whom lie used to negotiate, to a body 
of geuitlemen many of whom he understands are 
inclined to seat another person on Ins masnad ; he 
says that lu^ had ccaled t(‘rritory to jiay the English 
troops to light I’or him, and now lie was told they were 

‘ For the <U'bato see the minutes just quoted, and for the resolutions 
Vansittiirt\s Narriftivc^ iii. 1 5, 
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to be employed a^i^'ainst Ijiiii ; that lie was to bear the 
expenses of the province, and the Juiglish ag'ents were 
to eat up tlie revenue ; that every couqdaint aj^ainst 
his otlicci‘8 was believed, luit that no attention was jiaid 
to his complaints ai^ainst the agents. ^ 1 must cut off 
my officers’ lieads,’ says he to th(‘ (Jovenior, ‘but you 
have no powei* to jiiinish any person that creates 
mischief under your administration. Your ordca* is 
absolute with respect to my people, but you have* not 
the least coininand over your own.’ 

He concludes liy saying tliat, for as many boats jis 
there are at Patna, h(‘ cannot get one to cross the 
(binges ; the very l)oats lu^ had providi'd for himsitf 
had been seized by th(‘ factory. In tlu' course of his 
letters he more tlian once declares his I’l'adincss to giv(^ 
up tlie government, Avhicli h(‘ says it is impossible to 
carry on on such terms. 

The council answered th(‘ nabob’s remonstrance 
through the (Jovenior (whom they compelhd to ex- 
))lain tliat he was only t laar organ) by announcing tlu; 
resolutions they had come to regarding tlie customs, 
and at tlie same time naiewing tlu* statement of their 
grieva;ncc‘s, demanding lh<! [)unishm(‘nt of the otlcnding 
officers and reparation for their own losses, and stating 
that they have referred the nabob’s (uimjilaints to the 
gentlemen of the factories, and whatever injustice they 
may have committed the board will take care to see 
they make amends for.^ 

lliings were now so obviously tending to a crisis, 
that the board resolved to try wliat could b(i done by 
a personal communication Avith the nabob, and they 
determined on sending Mr. 7 \myatt and ^Ir. Hay to 
Monglur for that purpose. 

Correspondence in Vansiutart’s Narrating iii. (i 30. 
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liut before tlic mission set out, the ])caeeable settle¬ 
ment of disputes had become more improbable tliaii 
ever. The effect of tlie nabol)’s orders to his officers 
to act on Mr. Vansitt{irt’s letU'r, and of tliose of the 
bnanl to resist tlnan l)y force, l)ey’an to lie felt. In 
many places I In* jL^'oods of luiro])eans werc‘. stopped by 
th(‘ local authoriti(‘s, in some (li(‘ nabob’s officers were 
mad(? [irisoners by th(‘ Ihii^iish, and at a fmv, aflrays 
and bloofislied occuitcmI b(‘tw(‘en the parlies. Hnt the 
most serious conti'st was in the neighbourhood of 
Patna, whvw (he nabob in pca'son was opposed to 
Mr. hdlis. lie was at this time on his return from his 
expi'ditioii to Xepill, whei*e Ik* had been defeated, and 
had just passed Patna on his way to Monglnr. Obstruc¬ 
tions such as wen* gx'iierally coinplaiiK'd of having 
tak(‘n |)lace in his m‘ighboiirhoo(l, Mr. hdlis detached 
thret*. coinpairu's of se|)oys Mo clear the tsainpany’s 
business’—‘and sci/e all wlio have interrupted it.’^ 
'rh(‘ir first acts wen* to ai)pr(‘hend a collector of the 
naboli’s, to send liiin olV to Patna midi'i* a guard, and 
to plac(‘ a party of twelve sepoys in the village where 
lie ri'sided. The nabob, in(‘ensed at such an outragi^, 
almost, under his own cy(‘s, sent oOO horse to release 
his officer. Tliey mis.-;ed the cscoi't, l)ut attacked the 
village ; the se[)oys defended it gallantly and lost four 
men, but were at last over[)owered. The Company’s 
native agemt there was taken prison(*r and sent to the 
nabob, who released him.^ The nal)ob complained to 
the council, and (on March 24) they answered him 
through the Governor, highly approving of Mr. Ellis’s 
conduct, declaring that they should insist on a com¬ 
pliance in every point with their resolutions and de- 


' Mr. EIUb’s lutter, VansitUvrt’s Narmtice, iii. 3(5. 
^ Yaiisittart’s Narrative^ iii, 44 and 51. 
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irmnds, nnd tluit if the nabob opiH^sed their people in eiur. 

tlie execution of tlieir orders, tliey would look on it as_ 1 '. 

a declaration of war.“ 

Indore this letter was despatched intelli^'ence jirrived ^larch ‘J 2 , 
that tlie nabob liad fulfilled his former threat, and had 
abolislied all internal duties for two years, thus tlirow- 
in<»’ open the trade of th(‘ country to his own subjects 
on the sam(‘ footing;' with that nsnr])ed by the Ih’itish. 

Tills intx'lligence transjiorted the riilinn- pm-t of tlie 
council beyond all bounds of r(‘ason. All declarc'd it 
a violation of the Company’s rights ; soiiic^ jironouiu'ed 
it an act of usurpation to rcanit the Ihnjx'i'or’s customs 
without his Ic'ave, though tlu-y bad themselvi's accepted 
both exeni])tions and t(‘rritories as liltle saiu'tioiied by 
the Ihnperor ; others (l(aiie<l the right of a nabob whom 
they had raised to tlu‘ snlialidarsliip and sujiported 
liy force of arms against the King, to ernplo}' th(‘ ])()wer 
‘with which they had been jileased to invest, him’ to 
undermine their royal privileges and ruin their trade; and 
one member d(Tided the notion of the nabob’s poss(‘Ssing 
any indt‘pendenee in his own territory, and treated the. 
assertion of such a right as more worthy of his hired 
agents than of memlx'rs of that lioard. All agreed 
that he should be required to recall his remission and 
collect the duties as before.*^ 

Idiis \^as the tone adopted by men who seven 
years before had lived in slavish dependence on the 
nabol)’s government, and who l)y their subsequent 
treaties had acquired no I'iglit or jirctencci for interfering 
in his internal administration. The motives tliey af¬ 
fected were proportioned to the greatness of their pre¬ 
tensions. No one hinted at the danger to their illicit 


Ibid. 58-GO. 

^ Minutes in Vansittart’s JVarm^iw, iii. 02 77. 
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;j;’airi.s ; it was the lionoiir of the factory, the diftnity of 
tlie diistiick,'^ above all the j^lory of the nation, which 
wen? to sutfei* by the suppression of snini»’i»’lin<jf. Soon 
aft(‘r this an^ry council, acconnts were received of 
another (iiL»'ai;’(aiient between one of Mr. hdlis’s detacli- 
nu'iits and tla^ naliob’s troo])s; ’ and about the same 
time the n'sidt of a foniKa* dispute led to still more 
irritatinii’ pr<)cc(‘dini;s. TIk' nabob’s di‘puty in charge of 
t Ik* di\'is!<»iMd‘ |)a(‘cah;Kl put a, stop to all the (Company’s 
trade in that district, and had bec'ii guilty of outrage 
and op])ress!on towai’ds some of tlu'ir dej)[.'ndeuts. The 
coiiiK'il ord(‘red thr(‘e of his subordinaU* oHicers, Avho 
had In'cn IIk* instruments of his violence, to be sent 
|)risoners to (ahaitta. (hi their examimition at that 
pla(*(‘ such pro(>fs came out of the deputy’s active and 
iiivi'terate (‘iiiiiity to the Ihiglish as would have 
iusti(i(‘d a war with fasim Ali if he failed to punish 
tJie ollendi'r ; Imt inst(*ad of insisting on this atonement, 
the council adopU‘d their usual practice, and ordered 
the (h'piity to Ik* s(*nt a prisoner to (fahaitta, and this 
treatment ol’ oik* of the most considerable persons in 
his dominions was dee[)ly n'Simted by the nabob.'' 

In th(* midst of these transactions, the nabob’s 
answer to tin* (iovernor’s letter announcing the resolu¬ 
tions relating to customs and gomashtas was received. 
Though written in the usual style of compliment, it was 
tilled with (‘utting re]>roaehes to the council for their 
rapacity and breach of faith, and pointed out the inutility 
of a mission relating to the customs, as those imposts 
no longer existed. I’his letter Avas pronounced by the 
majority of the council to be insolent, improper, and 

‘ Pass or i»erniit. 

* CoiTospondoncc in Vansittart’s Narraticey in. 

Vanaittart’s AarmYn^', iii. 13(1 140. 
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indecent, and it was debated whether the deputation 
slioidd i)rocecd or whether preparations lor war should 
be made witliout delay. The hrst course was adopted, 
and Mr. Ainyatt and Mr. Hay set out on their mission.' 

Tl:e clioice of Mr. Ainyatt for this duty was un¬ 
fortunate. lie aiipears to haver been an amiable man in 
])rivate life, but tlic nabob knmv that he was the first to 
])rotest af^ainst liis elevation and had heade'd the 0])po- 
sition ever since ; he could not theaefore exp(‘ct much 
favour or candour from sucli an (‘iivoy. The best selected 
embassy could scarcely have liad a belter ])rosp(‘ct, for 
the instructions authorised iio ne^gotiation or concession, 
and conlined the functions of the deputi(',s to (‘iitorcinji; 
and insisting on tlui demands already made, with the 
addition of some very unacc(‘plablc arli(‘les.^ The nal)ob 
also had hy this time, in all probability, made up liis 
mind to go to war ; his letters, as remarked by Mr. 
\’ansittart, are ‘ those of a desjiairing man,' and show 
throughout his conviction of a design to force him into 
a quarrel so as to afford a. prelext for de[)osing him. 
Hostile intentions had been imputed to him from the 
moment of his accession ; Ids exertions to improve his 
army, his attempts to call in the dues of liis treasury, 
everything that had a tendency to increase his own 
('fficiency, was supposed to be designed against the 
luiglish. Yet his conduct in otlier respects was irre¬ 
concilable to such a notion. He carried on no intrigues 
Avith European powers, made no overtures to the Ma- 
rattas, and was less conciliating towards Shah Alain and 
Shuja-ii-Doula than thellritish tliemselves desired. He 
made enemies of all his zemindars, and, at the crisis of 
his dispute with the Englisli, lie undertook the distant 

^ Vansittart’s Narrative, iii. 80 124. 

" Ibid. iii. J28 135. 
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Riid (Ijiiigtjrous expetlitioii to Ne[)iU. Except in pre¬ 
maturely RCting on tlie agreement regarcliug custom.s, 
lie eonduei(‘<l liim.^tdf iimEr iiimimend)le jirovocations 
with temper and ldrl)earaiiee, only showing as miicli 
lirmnrss as seemed likely to repn'ss encroachment, and 
it was not till the disap]>ointment of all hope of su])port 
I’rom thigiand and the uin|ualifu‘d sul)mission of Mr. 
Vaiisiltart to his (‘luanii-s, that 1 k‘ showed the least in- 
elinalioii !o re.^ort to the desjuTate expedient of taking 
Uj) arms in his di^hauae TIk' s(at(‘of his mind is shown 
hy two h'tters which he wrote, to the Governor some 
days ;d\er the (h'partma^ of the mission. In the first, 
dated vXpril 11, h(‘ (‘X])r(‘sses his uneasiness at Mr. 
Amyatt\s visit, and re(pi(‘sts that his c‘seort may not 
exceed om'or two companies, and in the other (Ajiril 15) 
he (‘xelaims against the duplicity of the (iovernment, 
which, while professing pcaice and friendsliip, have sent 
their troops in several divisions through hills and forests 
towards his capital. At this tina* not a soldier had 
mo\ed, hut he was preposs(‘ssed witli tlui idea that Mr. 
Ainyati’s mission was like Mi’. \ ansittart’s to Mir 
thifii’, and that the scene which led to his own elevation 
was alioiit to he re[H‘ated at his downfall. 

Had he known the resolutions taken by the board 
the day before that ol' his last letter (Ajiril 11), he 
woidd have had some ground for his apprehensions. 
On that day a, forc(^ was order(‘d to be ]ire})ared for 
service, and Mr. hdlis was warned that he might expect 
orders to take possession of tlie city of Ihitna.^ 

Before the embassy reached him the nabob addressed 
a lettei* to the Comjiany wliich he sent for transmission 
to the Government of Calcutta. It stated his grievances 
in very moderate hiriguage, and appealed to the Coin- 

Vanaittart’s Namitivey iii. 157. 
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pany for ])rotoctioii. Rut altlioiii»‘li its |)roloss(‘(l object oiiiU*. 
was to ])rocnre their oi’ders for tlie preservation of (|uiet, ._V_ 
it is ])r()bable, from the state of tlie times, tlial it was 
really intended to justify himself in tbe maait of war. 

About the same time lie ordered tla; two Sets to lie 
brought l)y force to Mon<>hif. Thesi‘ Averi^ the i^Teat 
bankers who tifj;’ured in tlie first revolution, and wiu’i^ 
under the gaiarantee of thi^ Ihiglish, Their sir/iire led to 
reiiKjnstranee and to an angry n^lort on the part of 
(Visim Ali. 

The intervicAV with Mr. Amyatt and Mi*, llay at Mny in. 
length took place at Monghir ; and, although the mdiob 
at tirst declared that lit' eonet'ived himsth' to be already 
at war and was making prejiarations for his defence, yet 
he was so much soothed by linding that no immt'diate 
step was a1)out to be taken against him, that a faint 
hope was eiitertaiiu'd that a ree.oneiliation might yet be 
ellected. Rut this htipe tlisapjieared when the (le|)uties jviuyiin, 
presented their demands in Avriting. Tht^y Avt'rtj eleven 
in number, and includt'd a Avritten I’t'cognition of the 
councirs decision aliout customs and agtuits, a reiinpo- 
sition of the duties on the nabob’s subjects, com- 
jxmsation to all who had siiflered by the interference 
with the English trade, jiunishment of tin* nabob’s 
officers, and many other unpalatable articles, all couched 
in the most peremptory language. The nabob replied 
to eaeli article, but all in a contem[)tuous and sarcastic 
tone, and it became evident that an accommodation was 
more distant than ever. 

On the day after this correspondence, an accidental May 
circumstance cut sliort the discussion. Some boats 
with a supply of arms for the troojis at Ikatna arrived at 
Monghir and revived all the nabob’s alarms. He ordered 
the boats to be detained ; said he liad certain infonna- 
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Juno 11. 


tion that Mr. intended to surprise Patna, and 
declared tliat be would not n^lease the arms unless tlie 
troo[)S were withdrawn from tliat city, or unless Mr. 
Kllis were nanove.d, and Mr. Amyatt himself, Mr. 
Mciiwire, or Mr. Ilastinj^s, ap])ointed in his room. 

Th(‘ (piestion of pea(^e or war m)w turned on the de¬ 
tention of the boats, and at a mo(‘tini^ of the council at 
Pahaitta nil fliin(‘ If it was resolved that if the nabob 
did not immediately r(‘l(‘as(‘ them, .Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay sliould (|iiit his court, (‘itluT formally announcing 
a rupture or in such otluT manner as was most con¬ 
sistent with tlu'ir saf(‘ty. 

The sul)s(‘((ucnt hbtersof tbeso gimtlemcn show that 
the nabob, when war was inevitable, liegan to look with 
more confubmcc to the result. His laiu^uai'P became 
more haughty and imjierious, and the envoys found 
th(‘mselv(‘s n(‘gl(‘cted, and the gentlemen who attended 
them insult(‘d in tlu^ streets. (Visim Ali had by this 
time' comnKMiced nc'gotiations, which, if he had 
meditated war. would hav(‘ l)e( ii long since matured. 
He had as cairly as March despatched an emissary to 
sound Shujii-ii-lh)ula on tiie sul)j(pt of an alliance;^ 
(‘arly in dune he received a formal a])pointment and 
investiture as subahdar from Shah Alain ; and not 
long afh‘r he withdrew his troops from the country of 
thi' zemindars of Behar, and moved them all towards 
Ikitna. MTien the alternative resolved on by the 
council on flum^ 9 was made known to him, he at once 
replied that ^ it was war.’ He said that he should dis¬ 
miss Mr. Amyatt as Avas desired, but that he would 
keep Mr. Hay as a hostage for the safety of liis officers 
Avho had at different times been made prisoners, and 
Avere now in the hands of the English. Four or five 

‘ i<t’ir ul MntakhcH iiy ii. 218. 
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(lays later lie seemed to have suddenly altered his views, eiiAiv 
for lie aniiouiiced to Mr. Amyatt that he liad released 
the boats and that he was jirc'iiare;! to i»*ive \\\) his de- .inno lo. 
mand for the evacuation of Patna. Ihit tlu\s(‘ajipear- 
anccs were proliably assumed to delay the bnAkino* out 
of hostiliti(‘s at that city, for which he nearly at tlu; 
same tiuu; dcspatcliCHl a strong; rciuroircaiuMit of lu'i^’ular 
troops und(‘r an Armenian olliccr nauuM Mariair. His 
proceedin<j,'s on the followiiio- days s(‘em to liave 
vari(‘d according to tlic reports lie n'ceivc'd from Ihitiia. 

On the 20th he eomplaiiu/d to j\Ir. \hiiisittart that Mr. 

Ellis was constructing scaling-laddc'rs and pi*cparing to 
attack tiu! town. On thii same night lu^ ordci*(Ml Mr. 
Ainyatt’s boats to Ik; closely surrounded by guards, Imt 
a day or two later he rcmov(*d liis guards and allowed 
dhat gcmtlemaii to (l('[)art, furnishing him with yiassports 
and a person of his own as a safeguard, and assuring 
him of the security of his life and honour.^ lie was Jimc 2 L'. 
perliaps sincere at th(‘ time, but tilings almost imiiK'ili- 
at(‘ly took a turn which may have hn] him to forget his 
promise. As early as the b(‘ginning of dune the 
goveriKDr of Patna had lygun to tam])(‘r with tlnesepoys 
there, and had induced as many as 200 to desert.'^ This 
was the most dangerous sort of liostility he could em¬ 
ploy, and, combined with the suliscMpumt direction of 
the naliob’s detachments towards Patna and the state 
of the neg(3tiations at Mongln'r, attorded a full justifica¬ 
tion to Mr. Ellis for the attack on the city which he had 
so long and so eagerly desired. 

On the 24th lie received intelligence of Mr. Amyatt’s June 24, 
dismission, and on the same night he surprised the 

^ Mr. Amyatt’s transactions, and those which took place elsewhere 
during his mission, are from the tw^elfth section of Vansittart’s Narrative 
and the correspondence contained in it. 

■* Mr. Ellis’s letters in Vansittart's Narrative.^ pp. 27a o. 
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cMrried it by csTiiladc.'^ The force consisting 
of iK'arly 300 luiropeans and 2,300 Sejioys,^ ought to 
have been suihei(‘nt to keep tlie city in all circum¬ 
stances, but tluy unfortunalely (lis])(‘rs(‘d to plunder, 
and the reiidnrcenKUit under Marcar arriving while they 
were thus scatterc'd, drove them o’lt of the city in their 
turn and forced them to tala* refuge* in llie factory. 
That ]dac(‘ was not tenable eveai if they ]ia<l not ])een 
W(‘aken(‘d and (lispirit(‘d by thedr recent defeat; they 
iherc'foj'e embarked on boats and got as far as 0ha])ra 
(uj)wards of thirty miles west of Patna and not fir 
from Shuja-u-1 )ouh‘us frontier), but their retreat Avas 
retar<l(‘d by souk* local officers until ]\Iarcar canu* up 
with his battalions, when they surrendcTed at discre- 
lion. Mr. Pllis and the other Ihiropeans were sent to 
the nabob at MonghiiV' (Visim Ali Avas as much elated 
with this suce'css as if it had been decisive of the war. 
11(‘ wrote a letU'r full of taunts and insults to Mr. 
^ aiisittart,' and issued ord(Ts for the destruction of all 
the* Piiropi'ans throughout his dominions. It is uncer¬ 
tain wh(‘th(‘i‘ any more specific oi’ders were sent for the 
.i,iiy3ur murd(‘r of Mr, Amyatt, but his boat Avas stojiped as he 
was passing a IxHly of trooj)s who Averc encamped near 
Murshidiibfid, and he Avas murdered by people belonging 
to Taki Khfin, the commander-in-chief of the nabob’s 
horse, avIjo haiipened to be in the camp in person. It 
is uncertain Avliether the murder Avas premeditated 
or Avas the result of his resisting an attempt to make 
liim prisoner.^ Some of the scattered English were 
killed, l)ut most Avere kept prisoners by the local 

‘ Vansittivii’s Norraim\ iii. 3110. 

■’ Return iu Vansittart’s Narmiiir. 

” Srir vl Mutaklienn^ ii. 243 d mj. 

’ His letter, in Vansittart^s Narrath'c, iii. 330. 

^ Third Report, p. 357 ; Seir ul Mvialherin, ii. 248. 
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officers and released on tlie victory of their country- cn\\\ 

i) 

men.' 

Intelligence of the murder of Mr. Amyatt, together 
with a rumour of the breaking out of hostilities at Patna, 
rcacluMl the board on fluly -1. They liad dcdiU’miiKMl 
as early as June 20, that in the event of a ru])ture M!r 
Jatir sliould be replaced on the masnad; and they now 
concluded a treaty with him. Although the majority July 7, 
treated the reinstatement of this primal as a I’estoration 
to liis just rig*hts,MJicy did not serupli* to impose new 
and severe terms upon him. All the concessions made 
by Casim Ali were regained, the whoh^ of th(‘ commer¬ 
cial privileges elaime‘d by the*. Pompany’s seawants were 
insisted on, tlie foreie te) be* kept up by the nabob was 
limiteel to 0,000 horse and 12,000 te)ot, and lie was 
te) indemnify the Company and individuals for all the 
damage ex*.casioneel to them by the nsurjiea* whom tlieir 
own (iovernmeait had set u[> to supjilant him.“ ]>y a 
separate agreeaneiit he was to grant a elonatiein of 
twe*nty-five lacs of rn|)ces to the army, and some 
gratifiealiem to the navy, which was not iixed at the*, 
tinie.''^ 

The treaty was signed on July 7 ; Mir fJ/itir was 
])ro(*laimed on the same ela,y ; and e)n tlie I Ith he set 
out to join the army, which hael inarche'el on flune 20. 

Mr. Vaiisittart anel Mr. Hastings, theiiigh they eleclineMl 
voting on the epiestion of r(‘appoiiiting Mir Jafir, signeel 
the proclamation. 

(Jasim Ali’s feirce was reckoned by the English te) 
consist of ]5,000 liorsc, ten e)r twelve battalieuis of 

^ NV/r v,l MuUikhcrhiy ii. 253. 

^ For the whole debate see the minutes in Vanaittart’s Narrative^ iii. 

,279 et seq. and 321 ct seq. 

* Treaiii d and Grants, p. 113. 

* Vansittart’s Letter to the PropHetors, p. 125. 
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sepoys, seventeen fjfiins well niouiited, mid 170 Euro¬ 
peans. Tlic streni»lli of tlie army lay in the regular 
infantry, most of wliieli liad been formed by Grcgore, 
and bad Armiaiiaii eommandaiits to the battalions ; 
the rest was under Sombre or Soniroo, afterwards so 
notorious in Indian history.’ 

(ilr(‘gor(‘ was an Armenian oi’ Isfahan. His nation 
are in general (‘nl.iri'ly given nj) to eommeree, and 
deslitute ot all turn for military affairs; but Gregore 
was a man of another stamj). AVitb the aid of some 
(‘onlinental Europeans and some native deserters, he 
bi’ought his sepoys to a stati* of diseipliiie that sur¬ 
prised his Ihiglish antagonists. He a(*(juired a great 
aseendaney over tla^ nabob, and was th(‘ chief means of 
(Mieouragiiig him in all his disputes with the llritish 
(Jovernment. A portion of tlu‘ eavalry was also in a 
liigii stal(‘ of (^tlieic'iie.y ; though irn^gular, it was well 
organised, and commanded by 'faki Khiiii, an officer 
of courage and abilities. 

Th(' Ih’ilish took the* held with (lot) Ihiropeans and 
l,l^t)t) >(‘|H)ys, !ind W(‘re joiiUMl after the taking of Mur- 
shid.’ibfid by 100 Ejir(>p(‘aiis and a battalion of sepoys 
from SOO to 1,000 strong, 'fhe relation between their 
l)Ower and the nabob’s was the I'everse of what it had 
be(‘n. Tliey had lost halt* thdr army at Eatna, and 
the result of tliat contest had <lis])elled the terror with 
^vliich they wi‘re j)rcvio!isly invested ; they were ill 
provided with carriagi*, and tiny marched at the height 

' Tlio ival name of this adventurer is uncertain, as is liis country. 
Dy one account he was a Freiiclmuin, hy another a Oeruian and a Pro¬ 
testant ; a tliird reconciles the others hy making him a native of Alsace. 
Hi* \va.s originally a carjicnier, and afterwards a sergeant in the French 
army. .After his <le.sertion of Casim Ali, he carried liis disciplined bat’ 
talious from service to service, and after his own death they were held 
togetlier by his w-idow, a woman of talent, and linally were received into 
the pay uf the British (b»vennnent in LSOII. 
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of the niins, when in Bengul it is generally llionglit 
impossible to move at all. Adams’s military talents 
seem to have been adeciuate to the emergeney, and hnt 
tor the shortness of his career, his name might havi' 
stood with those of l.awrence and (bot(‘ among tlu* 
founders of our Indian Ihupire. 

Mir dafir joined the army on the 17th; it marched 
on the next day, and on the l!)tli (‘iigaged tlie enemy’s 
army under Taki Khan at a, ])laee o[)posite (’atwa. The 
battle was wtdl contested, hut was gaiiu'd liy th(‘ 
hnulish; Taki Khan was killed. Th(‘ Ihiglish marched 
on, storme(l an (aitrenehiiKait (‘nrted Ibr th(‘ deli'iice 
of Murshidahjid, and took fifty guns. iMir dillir made 
his entry into his ea[)Ital ; but in four days the army 
marched again, and on August 2 tlu'y Ibund the whole 
of the nabob’s force drawn u|) at tduiriji, not far Irom 
the main str(*am of the ()lang(‘s. A s(‘V(Te. action 
ensued. Part of the British line was brolaai, and two 
of their guns taken. Ilis Majesty’s S llh lagiment was 
attacked in front and rear at. oikh^, and it was not till 
after a contest of four hours, that victory deelarc'd lor 
the British. It was tlien complete ; all tin; eiK'iny’s 
guns were taken, and 150 boats loadial with provisions. 
After a halt of several days the army again inarched 
ibrward, and on August 11 reaeh(‘d the neighbourhood 
of a brook called Udwa Kalla."* At this })lace the 
southern hills approach the (hinges ; the jiass liny 
formed was defended by a fort, and was now entinily 
(.dosed up by entrenchments thrown iij) for the occa¬ 
sion. 

Here Casim Ali had determined to make his last 
and desperate stand, lie had assembled all the troops 
he could draw from every (juartcr, until, by the reports 

' Oudanulla in the maps, and Outahnulla in the Third Report. 
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that reached tlie Kn^lisli llicy amounted to ()0,()00 men. 
V\) to this time lie had remained in safety at Ids forti¬ 
fied town of M()nii;hir, l)iit h(‘ now determined to advance 
towanls the s(‘(aie of action, tlioii<;li hi) could not bring 
hims(‘lf to join tlu'army, lie had s(‘nt his family to 
tlu‘ fort of Ivotas, an<l Ik^oih! he le(‘t Monghir he put all 
his own siil)jo(‘ts whom li(‘ had in eonfiniaiicait to death, 
lie saw his powca* cseaping from him, and was det(‘r- 
mined not to Ix' fnistrated in liis rcoangc'. Ilfim Xai’ain 
ami Ins rival loij Ifalah, th(‘ llai Ihlran, and several 
otli('r ministers, with some /(‘inindars of eons(ifjuence, 
w(a’(* miird(‘i*(‘d nii this occasion. Hags of sand Avere 
fastened I'oniid tlu'ii* necks and tla^y w(a’(' thrown into 
the tianges. hor some reason, tin* Sets Avere passed 
ov(‘r at this (inu‘, hut were afterwards put to death. 
TIk! hiirop('ans wer(‘ spar(‘d as giving a hold on their 
(ioverimieiit, and W(‘r(' draggl'd along with the camp. 

ddie liiK's at Udwa Nalla Averi' ])rotei‘ti'd by a deej) 
Avc't ditch fd‘ty or sixty fei't broad, ('xteiiding from the 
hills to till' rivi'r, and wvw defendi'd by upAvards of 
one hundred guns. In front of tJieni Avas a morass, 
ini])assal)le at all points exei'pt for a bri'adth of one 
hnndri'd yards idose to the I’iver. Of this space Adams 
feigned to avail himself for his attack ; he began to 
erect liatterii's, and though miu'h piwssed by the 
enemyX eav:dry, carried on his a])j)roaehes for several 
days, until the Avhole attention of the enemy was 
drawn to that (piarter. He then marclied before day¬ 
break, and turned the entrenchment by the foot of the 
hills before the (memy had time to oppose him. They 
nevertheless odered an obstinate resistance, and lost 
many killed, besides J,UOO horse Avho Avere shut in by a 
morass and taken prisoners, ddiese Avere immediately 
released. This was the last stand in the held. The 
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nabob fled with [)rccipitation to Mongln'r, and after some 
days continued liis retreat to ratnn. Sin'iis of 
defection had api)eared ainonjj^ liis troops, and (iix'o-ort', 
whom he ahvays kept near his person, had been killed 
in a mutiny, lie wu'ote to Major Adams thn'ateiiine’ 
to jmt liis prisoners to dc'atli if tlu* army continued to 
advance, and not loni^' after canu' a noble letter fi’om 
Mr. I'dlis and Mr. Hay, re(pi(\sting that no consid(‘i‘ation 
for them might impede the opi'rations of tlie aiany. 
Adams replied to th(‘ threat by the most sohann 
appeals and denuneiations of Aengeane(‘, but they 
made no impression on (kisim Ali, whose hatred and 
cruelty were rendered fiereca* by despaii*. Tx^foia' h(‘ 
left Patna, he ordered a massaeiH‘ of jdl his prisoners. 
Sijveral native eliicds are sai<l to have dc'clined the duty,'’ 
but it was acee])te(l with alaei‘itv by Soinroo, and 
eaiTie(l into efleet without mercy. Alba* having e\'(a*y 
means ol’ deliaua' removed ((W'en to the knives and forks), 
he went himsell’ to the outer court oi‘ tin* ])i’ison and 
sent for Mr. lAlis and a liwv of the principal p(*rsoii^ ; 
they wmi’e immediatedy cut to pii'ces, and tluar mangh;d 
l)odies W’cre throw n into a waM. The other jwisoners, 
about one liuiidi’ed and titty in number, wei*e assian))h*d 
in an inner court, Avhere they were tired on and 
bayonetted by Somroo’s sepoys, and were (h'stroyed to 
a man. Mr. Fnllarton, tin* surgeon at. Patna, wdio had 
gained the friiaidship of many natives of I’ank, Avas 
alone spared from the massacre, (kisim Ali scait lor 
liini and spoke of an accommodation with tin* Ihiglish, 
but twa;) or three days afterwards lie put to deatli seven 
more Europeans who AA^ere in a se])arate place of conliiK!- 
nient and had been forgotten.^ 

Srir vJ MtitakluriH, ii. ti82. 

’ Mr. Fullarton afterwards escaped and joined the jirmy. 
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MciinwliiU; tlu' liritisl. army advance-l to Monghir. 
ulii(’h capituliitca al'foi- a i.racticahle brcacli luid been 
made. Tlic army tlicu marclicd on to ['atna. llie 
garrison made a gallant dcrmicc. On one occa-ion tlicy 
rook |) 0 <srssion (done of llie baUerk's, and held out. idl 
iIk' w;i- cMri-iod by .'■lorni. 

(Visiiii Ali had nAnv/l towards iIk' Caraimuisa, wliicli 
foriiis (Im‘ limits of his t(Tritoiy. Adams followed liiiu 
OH iK^comlHa* I lie (toss^nI into the dominioiis 
or’siiiijmii-Doiila. Ills flayitious eharaeter and the 
atroeitic's witli wliioli he elosi'd his earc'er dcjuive him 
of (Ik‘. sympalhy which miyht otlua’wise ha\c hcen 
exeitk'd hy (he tyranny and injustice ol which he had 
heeii the victim. 

d'hc hardships orihi> eampaiyn were latal to ^lajor 
Adams, lie left the army as soon as the service was 
n.mph'ted, and dic'd hefoiv the expiration of a tnontli. 
Major Kik'X, who siiecc'c'dc'd him, was likeavise oliliged 
to rcl-io' from illnc'ss a lew wc'c'ks latc'i*. 

(Vi>im Ali ihd not ciitei* Shnja n-lhiulas teriitoi} 
until hi' had recc'ived a>siirane('s of .^alety and protcaw 
tion from that, prince, aeeompaiiic'd hy a luwan tis the 
most solemn plc'd^v C)1 tidelity to those* engageiiumts. 

" Tlio wlinii! t.f tin; oiiviatiuiis ..f tlio war aro from llio evidmcoof 
Mujor Ctraut, Tl.ird Itqtort, ]>. aoa, with additions from ilic XV/V uJ 
n'n. 

|Tlii! autlKPi- uf (lio .SVi'i- III Miihdiiniii. »lui;i.tviiiii|}iiiii(;<t Jlir Casiiii in 
his lli-'lil In Ih'iuiros, nives tlic f'lllowiiii; (U'scri|ili<»i of Die allied fnrees 
in Ihelr advance to altack the English. They had heel. vecenUy jniued 
hy Die tvnni« of Italwaiit Sing, Kiija nf Benares, ‘This addition, 
great as it was, was hardly perceiveil in an army wliicli l.voved so very 
iiuiiierotis that, as far a.s the eye could extend, it covered the country and 
l.lains lilic an innmlatioii, and moved like the hilh.ws of the sea. u 
there was .so little order and diaciidine among these troojis, and so little 
were the men aecn.slomed lo command, Dial, in the middle of the eamln 
they fought agaiirsl .'aeh other, killed and murdered each other, 
iplundcrcd each other, and went out a i.lumlcriiig and marauding, without 
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sinijji was at that time on liis murcli towaials Allalullaid, 
a(‘C()]iipaiiied by Sliillt Alam, liis object to jait, 

down some disturbance's on lli(‘ bordi'rs of lUindeleand. 
(’asim All followed and was i-ee(‘iv(‘d witli great mag- 
nihei'iiec, and a treaty was eoneindial by wliieli Slmja 
enuagf'd to revslore (Visiin (ojiis masnad, and (Visini to 
j)ay a subsidy of lltt.OtM)/ a monlli dni’ing the time'that 
tlu^ army ^vas em[)loyed. In fnrlli(‘rane(‘ of t his design, 
tlu' (^vo nid)obs nKarelK'd To Txaiares, avIkuh' tlu'y W(‘i‘C 
Avithin thri'c or four niarehes of lli(‘ Hritisli army on 
the (araniniisa. Shnja’s Avise'st counsellors advised 
him to avoid a genei’al action, to cut off the' supplies of 
tlu‘ Ihigiish, to make ineiirsioiis into the' (‘oiinti*\^ in 
tlu'Ir rear, and thus compel tluan to i‘etr(‘a(- to Patna if 
not to Ixaigal. Put Slmja. himself was for an imm(‘- 
diate action. In the midst of their eonsiiltatioiis they 
received the unexpected intelligence that the Pritish 
army had retn'ated of itself.* 

(Visim Ali had been Tamp(‘ring with 11 k‘. for(‘igners in 
the Pi’itish service', and bt'fon' Major Knox left cam]) 
three' of thean had attempte'd to de'si'rt. d key wi'.re. 
overtaken and sei/(*d, but the' change of eommaiifk'rs 
and the want of authority to hold giaieral eonrts-martial 
prevented their l)eing ])nnishe‘d.‘' ddieir imjiunity eai- 
(‘oui’age'd furthe'i* oifences ; two months of inaction gtive 
time (or elisciis.'^ing grievances, and the deanation jirin 

tli(‘leaHt, si-]uj>k! or tlic! k’asi (v iilrol. JXo one would iu<|ui]'t! iiilo ilio.so 
iiiaitoi'H, jvnd iliose U)ijj;ovoni;il>Ki iiuui stuiipkal iiol, to ]»luu(]oi’ 1o ilio 
riL;lit aiui left, with iiiipuiuty, and even t<t stri}) aiul kill ])ooj»l(' of t.ln’i!- 
owuanuyif lin y cliancoel to ]:ig hohind ilioir main Ixxly, <»r to lx; found iii 
!"<'Uio lonely spot. They hehaved exactly liko a iroo|» (.f hiohwayuuui. 
It was iiol an army, hut, a whole city in motion, and you <-ould liave found 
in it wiiatevor could he found in Sliahjehaiilihdd (Delhi) itself whilst 
that city was the cajjital and the (“yc of all ilinduslaii,’ ii. dOti. E(n] 

' S^'lr d Miiluhlinfii, ii, litH) aiid. 

M.ajor (IranCs evidence, Tljird Report, p. dtM. 
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CHAi\ inis(Kl hy the nabol), ])nt not yet issued, was a ground 

_lor discontent to tluj oilier troops as well as to the 

Feijruary IdreigiKTs. 41ie result was that oiu; day the whole of 
the iMirojieans f(‘ll in with the utinost regularity, and 
marched oir with their arms and cannon towanls Shiija- 
u-hoida’s rronti(‘r. (aptain <leiinlngs, on wlioni the 
tempoi’ary command (leva >] veil, ldllow(*d the deserters 
and ('iidi'avouivd to p(*rsuad(‘ them to return. The nabob 
was bro!ig);i up, and promis(‘d to issue 10,001)/. immedi¬ 
ately, but licitlier threats nor jiroiuises Iiad any great 
efli'ct until tin; unitiii(*(‘rs iwu'Iied tin; Caramniisa. Tliey 
were there prevail(‘d on to halt and tak(‘ a dram and a 
biscuit ; and ('aptain d(‘miings and his ollieers made so 
good a use of tbis delay that most of the English agreed 
to return to their duty ; dOO Ihirojieans, however, held 
out and dashed across tli(‘ river, whei’e tluy were fol¬ 
lowed 1)y many se[)oys lielonging to a detachment pre¬ 
viously stationed on the spot. Many of these returned 
on that day and the next, and tlu^ total loss only 
amounted to IdO Jhiropean ibreigiua’s, mostly French, 
and lt)i) s(’poys. Tliixa* days later the sejioys murinied 
in eons(‘(|uenee of tlie very umapial share of the 10,000/ 
which liad hec'ii allotted to them. The Eurojieans were 
by this time thoroughly ashamed of their former conduct; 
thev got under arms of their own accord, and were with 
dilHeulty restrained from attacking the mutineers. All 
was settled by a i’urther issue* of money. Cajitain Jen¬ 
nings judieaously e]iij)h)yed the troojis in marcdies within 
the frontier (there being still jicace with ShujVi-u-Doula), 
Februjuy and he was soon able to report tlic restoration of order 
and eontentment, notwithstanding the high price of 
provisions, which began to be felt in canip.*'^ 

Ciii)tain Jennings’s despatches, A})peiidix to Third Deport, pp. 304- 
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Things were in tliis state when Major ('arnac took 
the coinniand. \lv had l)eeii a])pointed to sueec'cd 
Major Adams, and now arrived from Ca](‘utta. He 
reported to the Government tliat lie had reason to 
think tlie mutinous spirit of tlie troops not extin- 
iriiished, and tliat further demands would he made 
for the donation. Soon after he receiv(>d intelligence 
of the advance of Shiija-u-Houla, and marched to the 
frontier to oppose him. On this occasion he nia<le a 
further issue of momw, and, sonu^ of tlu' se|)oys showing 
discontent, he punished two or Ihree as an (‘xample, and 
dismissed tliem from the siTvice. 

At a suhseqiK'iit [K*i*iod (March !2h) a. native' o(lic(‘r 
was discovered attempting to induce his company to 
(h'sert and was blown from a gun, wliich was IIk' last 
symptom of mutiny during Major (arnac’s (‘om- 
mand.^ 

Shuja’s intentions lieing no longeT doiililtVil, Major 
Oarnac was anxious to advance and nu'ct liim within 
his own territory, where Halwant Sing, l!aja of l>enares, 
had ])romised to come ovew to his side. IVut being 
threatened witli a failure of his provisions, he deter¬ 
mined to meet the eiiemy on the (ianges, then to receive 
him at Haxar, and at length fell back on Patna, 
where he finally took his stand.'* Shiija-u-Doula, who 
seems to have entertained no doubt of an easy victory, 
crossed the Ganges and pursued his march to Patna, 
spi’eadijig tlie most destructive ravages throughout the 
country as he passed/* lie found the liritish drawn up 
under the walls and immediately attacked them. Tlie 
battle began with a cannonade, after which Shujamadea 
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March 22, 
A.D. 17()4. 


April a, 
A.D. 1704. 


May 3, 
A.D. 1764. 


‘ Major Carnac’s letter, Appendix to Third Report, pp. 3GG 308. 
‘ rbi((.,pp. 367-309. 

^ .Sfir ul MuUikherin, ii. 309. 
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viij^orons a1 luck with (’jisini All’s iv^iilar troops (now 
(iiplcr Somroo) and Ills own cavalry. Wlieii tills was 
r(“|)iils('(l lie t urned Ills atOaitlon to atUaiipts on the rear. 
d'li(‘ (‘ontest las((‘d Iroiii noon till evening’, when Slmja 
di*('W (tlThls ynns aipl retreated. Ills loss was tlione'lit 
to he lniineii>(- ; that ol'tlK' Ihiyllsh was Ineonslderahle. 
d he ti'o(»p> l)(‘!iav('d adnili'al)!v. hut wen^ kept strh'tlyoii 
the dctrli>l\'e. 

A i'-'W dav'> aflei* th(“ action. Slmj;i ii-1 toiila withdrew 
lo a d^taiKM'o(‘tour or ll\’e miles iroin the town, but 
eoiitlniiefl In till* nelylihoiiidiood lor about tline waa'ks. 
hm lnu' this lime Major t \arnac naiialned In his ]>osilloii, 
Irom which tla* most pia'sslny letters of tin' t^iow'rnnuait 
couM not lnduc(‘ him to iiiowa Shujie-u-d)oula ke])t up 
lh<‘ lnipi*('sslon ol* his helny’ on tlii^ jioint of another 
attack. ]»ut in realit\' was enyaii,’(‘(l in attempts to de- 
haiieh the troops and to o-iin admission into the city by 
eorriiptiny the nabob’s otHc('rs. d'lie failure of those 
attempts and the advanced state o1“ tlie sc'ason at li'.nyth 
indm‘(M| him to |•elreat. lie iX'tireil to th(‘ Siin, about 
thirty miles I'rom lhalna, wher(‘ ln‘ rc'mained for about a 
fortnieht. W hen tlu‘ (h)V(‘rnment ol‘( alcutta heard of 
his IcMsurely retr(‘at tlaw became more uru’cnt than ev(‘r 
for the advanc(‘ of ]\lajor (\arnac. They liad begun 
whih' th(‘ army was still on the Irontier by earnest but 
respectful suggestions ; tlu‘se were clianged during the 
nabob's hall at Patna into ])erem])tory orders to tight 
without delay ; and they rose liefore tlie end of the 
campaign to sharp reproaches and repeated directions to 
snlimit the (piestion of an immediate attack tothe judg- 
numt of a council oi* war. Major Parnac defended liis 
delays on the ground of the opinion of his officers, of 
tlie failure of supplic's, of the imitiiums disposition of 
his t roops, of tlie difficulty of ascertaining Sliujji’s jiosi- 
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tion, and tlu* danger of his into the rear and 

lakinit' Patna or earryiiiir oil’ llu^ nal)ol). All tlu‘S(‘ 
arn;iiinenls, exeejd tin* first (which tliey washed to have 
ch'arly ascertained l)y a reynlar council of Avar), apjx'ared 
to the (ioverinnent to liave ('xactly tlu' opposite* te'ii- 
dency from that ase]al)(*d to them hy (*arnac, and to 
]x)int out the* nece'ssity ol* l)rinyiny thinys to a speedy 
decision. Tluar opinion did not induce ^lajor Parnac 
to move* his main body, but lie* S(*nt a eh'taclmK'iit, nnd(‘r 
.Major diampion to ye't into Shiijti's re'ar and invade* his 
country. 

The progress e)f this de'tachment, which be'forc* lony’ 
crossed the rivea* (!e)yra. or Sarju, indii(a*d Slmjil to (all 
l)ack on P)axai', a town ne*ai* his own fronti(‘r. lliouyh 
still Avithin Mir d;i(i]*’s teri-itory. lle're* he* took nj) his 
cantonments for the* rainy se‘ason, leaviny ('liam])ion at 
lib(*rty to ])nrsiie his operations bi'yemd the* (ianye's. 
This success elid not satisty the Pove'rnme'iit. whie'h kept 
up a constant pre'ssiin* on j\lajor Parnae* to advance, re- 
epiiring liini to ex[)lain liow it could be* safe* Ibi* a small 
'letacliment te) act in the* (‘lU'iny’s country, anel unsafe*, 
for liim. ])Ut Slajor ( arnac liad noAv yood re'aseeiis for 
his inactivity: Ids troops haviny sutlcred too mucli 
eluriny tlieir last campaiyn in the rains to undertake 
another in tliat season, Ids d(*cision not to move* had 
tlie decided concurivncc of iMajor Phamjiion and all the 
otlicT ])rincii)al otlicers to whom, in conpiliance with tlu; 
orders of the Government, he subndtted tlie cpiestion. 
Soon after Shuja’s retreat, lie a])plied for leave to coin(? 
to Calcutta, that lie might prepare for going to l^ngland, 
to whicli the Government readily assent(*d/ 


* The w)n)le of the proceedings in tlio wnr witli Sliuijl-u-Donla are 
from the correspondence in A])j)cndix (»7 to the Third iteport, pp. 303 
383. A few particulars arc from the Stir nf Mnhiliitjrin. 
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At file samp time* witli tlu* military operations some 
political ti’ansactions were likewis(^ p^oinj*' on. After 
tlK‘ l)r(‘akin;^* out of war witli (Visim Ali, and tlic cala- 
ihilies wliieli atleiideO it, a ^T(‘at cliange took place in 
tli(' spirit of tli(‘ coimcil; tlirei* new memliers came in to 
replace* tlios(* cut off, s(*vera1 of tlie old o])|)Osition were 
gone back to tli(m‘ stations, and lliose wlio nanained 
gave tlic'ir zealous assistance to |)romotc the public 
b!isi]ie>s. The* time having arriv(‘d which Mr. Van- 
sitlart had lixeMl f(>r rc'tnrning to hhirojie, the* seven 
iiK'nibers pr('S('iit (including Major (arnac and three' 
others of the old opposition) unanimously reejiiested 
him to remain till the* (‘ountry was comph'tely settled ; 
and to this spirit is to bc' ascribed their consistency and 
llrmiK'ss during th(‘ snbseenient transactions.^'^ 

Ih'lbre'(Visim Ali had crossed the (faramnasa, Shuja- 
ii-l)oiila made* oilers of his friiaidslii]) to Major Adams^ 
and ])roposed that the ISritish should guarantee the 
])aynu*iit ol’ the n'veiiiK's of la'iigal to the King, in 
1 ‘etiijai for a pate'iit conferring that jirovince on Mir 
dfdir. The llridsh (iove'rniiK'nt injected this proposal, 
but th(' nabob gave in to it, signed an agreement to 
j)ay i^(S0,000/. a year, and took measures for remitting 
half the money immediately. The Covernment put a 
slop to this jiroceeding, pointing out to the nabob that 
such an ex])ense was useless in any circumstances, and 
at pn‘sent jiernicious, as supplying Shuja with funds to 
lanploy against the nabob himself. On this Shuja laid 
aside his pa(‘itic views, if they ever were sincere, made 
his treaty with Casim Ali, and marched to invade 
behar.-' 

^ Letter in Vansittart s Xarraflir^ iii. 421. 

■* Appendix (>7 to the Third lieport, pp. .'UiS and 365. Seir ul Mnictk- 

hi riu, ii. MCH) r>04. 
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Mir Jjifir’s anxiety to propitiate Sluijji and to pro¬ 
cure an a])pointinent from Shall Alam mv^hi in part ho 
owing to timidity, but in a greater degrees to a wish to 
strengthen himself in the event of any future dispute 
with tlie Ihiglisli. It was attributed by tlie Govern¬ 
ment of Calcutta to the influence of Nandconuir, of 
wliose intriguing and nnprinci|)]ed chai*acter tliey had 
long entertained great distrust. At the time of Mir 
flafir’s restoration, this man was in confinement on 
account of some correspondence with th(‘ Frencli, but 
tli(‘ nabol) made it a condition of liis accepting the 
government that he should lie allowc'd to emjiloy 
him in his service. The majority of the council, 
tliough with great reluctance, thought it necessary to 
yield this point, and Nandcomar was now th(‘ nabob’s 
prime minister. 

The Government’s suspicions of Nandcomar were 
increas(!d after the breaking out of the war with Shuja. 
To him tliey ascrib(‘d the sudden emptiness ol' the 
nabob’s treasury when the year’s revenue had just been 
eollected, the failure to provide grain ftir the army in 
an unusually abundant season, and the naliob’s delay in 
returning to Calcutta where his presence was mucli 
r('(|uired. The same opinions had occurred to Major 
(’arnac, who had further reason to susjiect a correspon¬ 
dence with the enemy, and he anticipated the wishes of 
the Government by earnest applications to the nabob 
to remove the suspected minister. They were, however, 
entirely unavailing, and Carnac judiciously withheld a 
direct demand of the same nature from the Governor 
himself, wliich it was obvious could have no good 
effectd 

^ Vausittart’s Narrative and the Minutes of the Council^ iii. 347-366 ; 
Appendix 07 to the Third Rei)ort, pp. 367' 370. 
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TJj(; iir-n'otlalioiis hrokcu ofi’ as alcove inciilioiitMl 
were r(‘ii(‘\V(^<l alha* Slmjji’s retreat. At the time of liis 
invasion, lu‘ l)a<l \vritl(‘n a letter to t1ie Kn^'lisli (iovern- 
nieiit in tlie liieiiest sirain of Orlc'ntal arrou'anee, eoni- 
inandin^' llieni, on ])aiii of the ,s(‘V(‘r(‘st pnnislnnent, to 
s(‘ii(l. l)aek th(‘ir troops to Ijiropc*, and to n-tiiiai to tlaar 
usual ohedieiiee to tin; hhnperor. After his repidse at 
Patna, hr a<ldressed a lettcT to Ali'r diifir in whieh lu' 
proposed lha! djilir should hold his proviiiec'S as deputy 
for his (Shiijjrs) son, on whom the fjiipi'ror had eon- 
f(a‘r('d th(‘m ; the I'inyTish also, if failhfid and ol)edient, 
wc're to h<‘ allowed to retain their distiaets. 

To this insulting' pi*oposal thi^ iiahol) sc'ut a srd)- 
missiv(‘ answt'r, sayiny that he had considted Major 
('arnae, and that tla* Idiylish ol)jeet('(l to any arranye- 
nn'iit nnh'ss Shiija. would (‘itlx'r dcTver ii]) (^asim Ali 
.and Somroo, or imj)rison them himself; that if this 
\\v\v done lu^ would himself Ix' ready to yiv(‘ every sij>*n 
of his ol)e<lienee and attaelnmad. an<l tla^ Pnylish would 
show ('(jual devotion. 

Idle fii’sl aceount of th(‘S(‘ iK'y'otiations ree(a\ed hy 
tlu' (io\('rnmeiii was an indistinct one throui>’h a 
])rivalt' ehaiinel. As soon as it reaelu'd them, they 
M roll'to Major (arnae to forhid all negotiations; they 
said th(‘ only t(‘rms tlaw' eould aeei'pt w(T(' the sni’' 
laaider of (Yisini Ali and Somroo ; and that these coidci 
not 1)0 ho[)ed for but through military operations, wdiieli 
they d('sire<l niiyht not be delayed for a sinyde hour. 
They disa])proved of the nabob's solicitude to obtain a 
eoniinission from Sliah Alain, and positively forbade his 
earryiny on any negotiations witliont Major Carnac's 
eoneiiiaxaiee so ]oni>* as tlie war continued. 

The correspondence* was afterwards transmitted to 
the (u)vernor by the iiabol), as were some letters in 
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\vlii(‘li it was kept up. Those last iiuaitioiUMl W(‘re Ironi 
two of SliiijTs iniiiisters, Avho professed to int(‘rcede 
with tlieir master \n the iiaholfs favour. Tliey relatinl 
Ills (‘xtreme dis])l('asnre nt tlie ])roposal lor surreiidi'r- 
im>' his i;’uests, hut rej)r(‘seut(Ml him as somewhat iriei- 
lic'd hy th(Mr eiilrealties, aud at last iudiie(‘d to deelare 
lliat if the proviiu'e of rxluir were ceded to him, he 
would take th(‘ (hanauds of the Ihia'lish into eonsidera- 
tiou, otherwise tluy must he totally rootinl out aud 
desti'oyed. Th(‘ cession of Imluir was too iiiiieh c'viai 
for th(‘ ualiol), Avlio nijeeted the proposal with many 
eoiiijdaiuts of its iuii*easouahl(ai(‘ss. 

Oil the arrival of th(‘S(! lelters tla^. Oovmamuait (‘x- 
])ressed its surprisi', at haviiiy rivanved no informatiou 
i‘esp(‘etiiig them from ]\Iajor Oaruar', and appointed Mr. 
halsoji hesideiit with the nahoh, dirc'eliny Major 
('aiaiae to proeec^d in coujimctioii with liim. 

^lajor Oaruac (‘X])laiu(‘d his sileiiee n^yardiny; tlie 
U(‘ii'otiatioiis hy sayliiy’ that he had yiviai himself no 
Ironhli! about tliem, as tlu‘y were carried on through an 
irrc'ynlar ehauneh lie defended the iiahoh’s attemjils 
to [iroeure a commission from the KmjxTor, and, as h(‘ 
had before retracted his had opinion of Nandcom'i’, he 
was now at variance with the Govaaaimeut on all 
subjects." 

Tlie negotiations abo\'e described took jdaec durin<>' 
Shujas halt at ratna. After his retread he lound it 
necessary to lower his tone, and (to save liis own 
dioTiity) he made use of the Emperor as a channel lor 
liis overtures. It was now proposed to im])rison and 
j)unisli Ca.sim Ali, but it was doubtful wliether Beluir 
was not required as the price oi* this concession.*" 

• Appendix 07 to the Third Report, pp. 373-378. 

Mr. Uatson’s letter of .hinc 10, Third Report p. 370. 
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Major Carnu'* rcj)li(‘(l tliat iH)tliinf>; would satisfy tlie 
l‘]iijf»’lish l)rit tliu actual surnuider of (Visini Ali and 
Soinroo. Th(‘. ]ie^o)tiation. however, went on until the 
liritish (ioverniu(‘nt n‘p(‘ated that they Avould not treat 
unh'ss (Visiiu Ali and Soniroo were lirst delivered up, 
and that even tliiai they would not ayrei' to ;iny cession 
or payiiK'iit, nor to any sacrifice Ixyond d(‘sistini( from 
iheir invasion of Shujfi’s territories. TIkw also di- 
rt'cti'd tiiat Sliuja should he apprisc'd that the hearer 
of any overtures from his cam]) made without the sur- 
I’endc'r of the two (h'liiKpients would he treiitcd as a 
spy.^ r>y ihis time' Mr. Ihitson had arrived in camp. 
Thoiryh formerly on(‘ of the most violent in opposition, 
he now coneurnal in lh(‘ views of Governnuait, and 
thenc(‘forward there wer(‘ no further iiey’otiations on the 
part of tlu' Iniyiish, though a eor]’(‘sj)ondence with the 
enemy was still kept up hy the nahoh.'* 

In th(' lirst of Shuja's oviTtures (May 12) he dis- 
clainu‘(! all eoniu'ctiou with (Visim Ali. It is ])rohahle 
h(‘ iM'ver iihs'iided to do mon* than use him as the 
means of ae(|uirine' thi‘ whole or a pai’t of the 
Ueiiyuil proAinccs f'or himself. After his retreat, he 
took measures for getting' rid of the eni>*a<>’ements he 
liad formerly eiitensl into, lie called on (Visim Ali to 
I)ay uj) the jU’oniised subsidy, and on Casim’s de¬ 
claring his inability, uidess lie were alloAved to go and 
l(‘vy contributions on his former territory, he announced 
that the Hmperor intended to insist on the immediate 
payment of the aiTcars of the revenue due to him, and 
that he should not interfere to ])revent his Majesty’s 
enforcing the demand, ftisim Ali, who perfectly un¬ 
derstood tlie real meaning of this message, abandoned 


‘ Aj>})ciulix to Third Report, pp. 370-380. 

‘‘ Mr. Batson’s letter of June 14, Third Report. 
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his tents aiul pro})erty and assnnied the dress of a fakir, 

To remove this public scandal, Shnja dc^istcd irom his . 

importunities, and went himself to persuade Cilsim Ali 
to return to his natural character. Ihit he only 
(‘hanged liis mode of attack, for a Ibw days after 
Somroo marched witli his l)attalions and surroundi‘d 
Cfisim All’s tent, demanding his anrars of pay. Casim 
Ali producanl the money from a concealed hoard, but 
(h'clared himself unable to retain so large a body, and 
desired Somroo to restore the guns and muskets of 
the battalions, which W(‘r{‘ his ])ro()(U*ty ; but Somroo 
(prol)ably on some pretext of unsatisiied (Tiims) iH'fuscnl 
to give them u\) and carruMl them over to Shuja u- 
Doida with whom h(‘ liad alivady taken service. 
Wlu.‘ther the disc.losim' of conceale<l resour(‘iis seianed 
to Shuja to afford a- juxf-ext for renewing liis exactions 
from (Vislin Ali, oi* from whalever other nio(iv(‘, he 
now threw ofl’ the mask of moderation, ])laced (Visim 
Ali in continement, and seized on all his property.*' 

This was the state* of things wlien Major Munro Kiuiof 
arrived in the hhiglish cainj). lie. had been on thc^ ] 7 (; 4 ’ 
point of embai’king lor lAirope Irom llombay, Avli(‘n 
rejieated expresses arrived from Itengal re(juestiiig liiin 
to come and take the* command of the troo])S of that 
Presidency. On r(‘aching (’alcutta Ik*, was immediately 
ordered up to Patna, and arriv(‘d there some time in 
the month of duly, lie was ac(‘om]>anied by some 
reinforcements, native and Kurojiean, which he had 
brought from liombay. The army, no longx'.r occupied 
by the presence of an enemy, had again shown a mu¬ 
tinous disposition. Immediately after Miinro’s arrival 
a battalion of sepoys marched off from Cliapra to join 
the enemy. Munro hud arrived at that station the day 

® .Scir id Mutiddurin^ ii. u20 330. 
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Ixifonjj with a (letai'liiiicDt of Europeans. He sent tliein 
with a Iniltalion of sepoys w'lio eonld be (h'pended on 
to [uirsue th(‘ fiie;ilives. They surprised tliein in tlie 
niL»ld and l)roui;ht tlu-in back to Cliapra. wIktc Munro 
laid lhe troops drawn up to r(H*ei\'e tliein. Hc' directed 
the otlieers of the battalion to pick out twenty-four of 
tlu‘ inosi active ringleaders, tried them by a drumhead 
court-martial ol* nati\(' ollicei's, and oi’dered them to In) 
immediat' lv i>lown a^vav Irom e'lins. W'liih' lour of the 
iiK'ii were fastening to the i;’uns, feiir otlRn\s r('pres(mte<l 
that they wcir ^ixmadiei^ and entitled to th(' Kaid. and 
(‘laiiiKMl their pri\il(ye on this occjision. Tlu'ir demand 
was a<'ccded to, for ])ai’don was impossibh', after which 
till' otlieers of all the battalions of sepoys ri'ported lhal 
their men would not. sutler any more exeeutions. If 
.\luiiro had before thought ol’ sparing any of the 
prisoners, it was now out of the' (|uestion. He drew up 
the I'hiropeans in front of thi' sepoys, loaded his guns 
with grape, and ordi'red the sepoys to ground their 
arms on pain of iieing treated as enemies. They 
groiimh'd theii* arms, and (hi* rimiaining jirisoners wx're 
executed to the last man. 

Miiiiro now jirepari'd for movement, allowing the 
violeiiei' of the rains to jiass, but before the end of the 
season he was in motion to I'ligage the enemy. After 
SOUK! slight o[)posilion at the Sihi he advanced toHaxjir, 
where he fmnd Sliiija-u-Houla entrenched, witli liis left 
on the ilaiiges. While he was considering how to turn 
tliesi' lines, to his surprise lie saw the. enemy march out 
to attack him. The English had about 7,000 regular 
troops, of Avhom 810 were luiropeans and 900 irregular 
horse. Shiijii’s army was not less than 40,000, includ¬ 
ing Somroo’s regulars and dOO or iOO French, and it 
was well supplied with ordnance. Tlie battle lasted 
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from nine till noon, wlion the eneriiy drew olf in ^‘ood 
order, bi’cidcing’ tlie bridi;e over a miry rivulet in tlu‘ir 
rear. They hTt 2.000 men kilh'd and wounded on llu‘ 
held, and lost an equal numl>er in the rivulet diirino’ 
their retreat. Tlu; llritisli lost S17 killed and woiindc'd. 
Major Miinro had not siiro’eon.^ cnoii^’h to attend to his 
own men, hut lie daily visited every one of the enemy’s 
wounded, and i>‘ave i‘iee and water to such as would 
take it, which was all he could do lor them. Alter 
bmyinn’ the dead and arranufini^’ th(‘ hospitals, Munro 
maivli(Ml on towards Inaiajes. 

On the morniin;* al'ler th(‘ liattle lie naa^ived a leJ.ter 
Irom Shah Alam, staling* that lie had now separatial 
Irom Shuja-u Doiila, hy Avhom h(‘ had heiai detained 
as a state juasoiK'r, and hiyyini^Mo he taken iindt'r lh(‘ 
]>roU‘etioii of tlu' liritish (ioAaaaiiiK'nt. Munro answered 
that he could take no iiuaisun^s iHyardini)’ him without 
orders from (adcutta, hut. Shtdi Alam, eontinuiii''’ in 
la'peated letters to lay that lie iiiioiit lie allowiMl to 
join the earn]), ^lunro at last consented, on condition 
that the peianission was not to he rcyardiMl as imiilydiiji^* 
any ])romise of proUetion, and Sh.ah Alam encamped 
close to the liritish liiuas. At his first inUa’view he 
complained of the many ^’rievances and haivlships he 
had eiKiured from Shuj;l-n-Doula, and olfercMl to hestoAV 
that firinee’s territory, or anythint( else tluy mi^i^ht (h^sirc*, 
on the hhiglish as the* ])ric(‘ oftluar support; l)ut hefore 
loni^’instructions arrived from Calcutta, and tlu^ Govern¬ 
ment promised its protection Avithout inqiosin^' any 
conditions. At IJeiiares Major Munro had an intiTview 
witli lleni llahadiir, Shuja s minister, Avho was sent to 
him to sue for peace. He oifered on his maste)'’s part 
to make great pecuniary payments to the (e)mpany, and 
to give (Si),000/ to Munro himself, but, with a mixture 
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of honour and depravity not unusual in the East, he 
positively refused to give up Cdsim Ali and Somroo; 
and yet on finding Munro inflexible, proposed that 
(Visim Ali should be allowed to fly, and that if the 
major would send some officers to his camp, Somroo 
slu nid l)e invited to an entertainment and ])ut to death 
in th ‘ir [)resence. These offers being instantly rejected, 
the 1 r'‘aty was broken off. At the same time Miinro, 
ionkingon the difficulties of the war as at an end, apj)Iied 
to 1)(‘ relieved, that he might be in tinu* for the last, 
ships sailing for Europe; and Major, now llrlgadier- 
fieiK'ral, Cariiac was scmi !rom Calcutta, to succeed him. 
ISefoo' his d('partur(‘ Munro was associated with. s(atie 
civil servants in negotiating a treaty vith Shah Alam, 
on the conclusion of which he left the camj) without any 
further military o[)eration.^ It had becai his design to 
nanain inactive', in the hc^pi* that Shujji’s army would 
dispi'rse from want of funds, but this plan, so inconsistent 
with the eiKU'gy just shown by its author, was set aside 
l)y Sir 1 !. Ideteher, on whom the tianjiorary command de- 
volvetl. It is not certain whether an iinsuceessful attack 
on the hill Idi't of Chunjir, ni'ar Inaian's, Avas made by 
i\Iunro or Ideteher, but it was tlu* sc'coiid of thosi'officers 
who advanced into Shiija’s country, breached and took 
th(‘ great fortressol* Allahaha<l, while Shiija fled, with 
such adh(‘r(mts as he could still keep together, to 
Ihireilly, and tlirew himself on the protection of the 
liohillas, against whom he had formerly carried on so 
imrehmting a persecution. lU) was hosjdtably received, 
but could Jiave entertained little Iioj)es of assistance from 
the Rohillas, as he had recourse to the same Marattas 
who had been the instruments of his vengeance against 

' I^fajor Munru’s operations are from his evidence, Fii'st Report, pp- 
107, KiS. 
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that people.® Before he was joined by these new allies, 
he lost the services of Somroo, who marelicd off with 
his disciplined sepoys and 300 Europeans to enter into 
the service of the J/its at Agra. 

Shiijji joined tlie Marattas under Malluir Holcar 
at C('>ra, and RrigadicT-General Carnac, wlio liad taken 
the command of the English army, marched towards 
tliat place to attack him. He had encamped within a 
few miles of the emmiy Avhen he perceived large bodies 
of horse hovering round him. These were the Marattas 
under Malhar loio, who were ])robal)ly looking out, 
after their manner, for some opportunity of gaining an 
advantage. One party a])proached so near, under co\'er 
of a hollow way, as to kill some of the irregular horse, 
but they retired on a detachment being sent towards 
them, and the rest dr(‘W oil* without attempting 1o (‘ome to 
action, and soon after retired across the Jumna. They 
afterwards made an attcanpt to recross, but were met 
by Carnac, who crossed the rivei’ to attack them, and 
speedily forced them to retire. 

Shuja had taken no ])art in these skirmish(‘s, and 
had separated from the Marattas at (kra, and l)eing at 
length convinced of the hopelessness of all further re¬ 
sistance, resolved to throAv himself on the clemency of 
the British Government, and came with a few attendants 
to General Carnac, who received him with every mark 
of courtesy and respect.^ 

In the meantime many changes had taken place in 
Bengal. 

^ Seir ul Mntakherin. Elliott’s Lift* of Hafiz lialmat ATiwn, j). 86. 

^ Report from Brigadier-General Carnac to the Bresident and Counc il, 
dated May 3, 1766, Appendices to the Third Report, p. 408, also pp. 416- 
420. Ncir v) MiiiahheHv^ ii. 358 370. 
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ClIAl’TKIi A. 

Arninj^i'iui'titsi with Mir .l.ilii- His (loath, and acoc^ssinii of Najinn-u- 
1 hmla—Now tonus in»j>os»‘d <»n tlio Naholi Hrosonts to inomhers of the 
Council (toniplaints of tin* Nalxd) Lonl Clive’s reception in England 
- Enters Carliainont Factions in the India Mouse Iidlnoncc of 
the King’s Government in the affairs of the Company—Sullivan’s 
ruj»ture with Clive DiHjmte about Clive’s .lagir - Alarm in England 
caused by the revidulions in lUmgal Clive is la'ijuested to return to 
India His arrival State of the Government and of the army—0]>pres- 
sion of the peoph' -(dive’s powers disjmtcHl His victory over the 
Council - Investigations about presents and abuses—Civil servants 
reduced to ob(‘(li(*nce (’ha.ngi's in the government of Murshidilbad—- 
(dive proceeds to Ilenares Hestoration of Shuja-u-Doula in Oude - 
d’reaty with Shah .Uam and grant of the Diwani --Remarks on this 
transaction. 


Tiik sc‘ttl<‘iii(^tit of tli(t |)(‘ciiiii:iry jirnino-einciits with Mir 
fliifir owing' to tlu^ trenty In'ing sus|KMi(le(l during tlic 
]i 5 il)()l)’s iil)s(‘n(‘(‘ willi tIu' army, tlic^ Govorninent of 
Calcdilta liad I’or somo tiiiu^ jtrosscHl liis return to liis 
ca])ital. 

Ahout duly or August ]7dl lie set out on that 
]onrn(*y, and soon afUu’ wemt to Calcutta for the sake of 
imnu'dijite iiitid’courst* Avitli tlie Ih’itish Government. 
The t(Tnis im]K)Scd on him hy tlie treaty were severe, 
yet fresli demands were added which were not yielded 
without bittci* (ximjdaints upon his part. 

It had been settled tliat all the expenses of the 
British troo])s were to Ik* defrayed from his territorial 
cessions; hut on the ground of the iimfficient support 
given by his own trooj>s in the late military operations, 
he was rixpured to pay five lacs of riniecs (50,000/.) a 



CLIYE's KEFORMS—GEAXT OF THE DIWANI. 

moiitli, as long as the war with Shiija.-ii-l)()nla should 
continue. Though this exaction was unjustihal>h‘, it 
gave less disgust than two others which were more 
])alj)al)ly extortionat(\ ()n(‘ was the donation promised 
in general terms to the navy, whi(‘h was now fixi'd at 
twelve lues and a half of rupees, although it was im¬ 
possible to convince the nabob that the body to whom 
it was granted had tak(‘ii any part in his n'storation ; 
the other was the exeess in the amount of [)riva,te losses 
during the disputes with (Visim Ali, which lie had been 
told would not ex(‘eed ten lacs, ])ut which amounted 
to fifty-three lacs.^ 

Considering the circumstances in which tli(^s{‘ losses 
were incurred, a demand for cornjKaisation ii’om (Visim 
Ali himself would have been unjust, but to throw the 
responsibility of his actions on his rival whom the 
English themselves had dethronc'd to make room for 
him, was so repugnant to reason as to be insulting no 
less than oppressive'. 

These transactions being completed, and the re¬ 
quisite jiayments ])ut in train, Mir flafir returned to 
Miirshidab/id, at which city he expired in the beginning 
of February 17(15, at the age of seventy-one. 

Mr. Vansittart: had sailed ibr England before the 
death of Mir dafir, and the measures conseciuent on that 
event were left to Mr. Spencer, a. l>om1>ay civil servant, 
who had been appointed to succeed him, 

Miran, the eldest son of Mir ffaiir, had left a son, an 
infant, but by the rules of Alahometan law, as inter¬ 
preted by the sect established in India, living sons 
stand nearer in succession than the representatives of 

’ Third Report p. a04, Ac. ; Letter fn m the Select Ccucniittee to the 
Court of Directxirs ; Verelst, Appendix, p. 14 ; Third Report, p. 30() ; 
Obaerviitiom oii Vansittarfs Narralivc (Scrafton), p. 08. 
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their elder brothers dereascd. The second of Mir Jafir’s 
- sons was called Najum-ii-Doula ; he was said to be 
illegitimate, but he had been associated in the govern¬ 
ment by his father for srane montlis before his death, 
and he remain(‘(l in quiet ])ossession when that event 
took ])lace. The Gov(‘rnment of ( alcutta acted right 
in dctxTmining to acknowledge* him as naliob, but as 
the* treaty with Mir daiir did not extend to his heirs, 
they n'Solv(*d tx) withliold their Ibriual recogniiion until 
the coiicliisie)!! of a new agreement."’ 

For tlie purpose of settling the terms, a deputa¬ 
tion was sent to Murshidjibad, Two of the deputies 
were mein])ers of the council, one of whom, Mr. John- 
stoiK*, was at the head of the commission, and they 
w(‘r(‘ furnished with a treaty which the nabob was to 
sign.'^ 

Tills tr(‘aty confirmed tlie preceding one with Mir 
flatir as far as it went, but introduced new clauses 
Avdiich (*ntirely chang(*d the relation between the two 
govern men is. 

By the first of these the nabob engaged to appoint 
a nail) or d(‘])uty for the management of all affairs 
under him ; to be guided in the selection or removal of 
that functionary by the advice of the Governor in 
Council; and in the* first instance to appoint Mohammed 
Kezza Khan, an officer who was favourably known to 
the English in his situation of governor of Dacca. 

By another article the nabob bound himself to make 
the election and removal of all the principal officers in 
the revenue department subject to the approbation of 
the Governor in Council. 

He further engaged to continue the payment of 
the five lacs promised by his father as long as the 
' Third Rejv)ri, pp. 306 307. ^ Third Report, Appendix, p. 381, 
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necessity for keeping the Company’s army at so higli 
an establisliinent sliould continue, and ho consented to 
maintain no troo])s himself, except for purposes of state 
and for the collection of the revenue. 

]l\ an express article he confirmed to the English 
their exemption from duties in all parts of the country. * 

The proposal of these terms was very ill received 
by Najum-u-Doula. He saw the essential [)art of liis 
government transferred to a p(‘i*son noniinatcMl by the 
Company, and he at first aj)preliended that the title 
would not long remain behind. After a fruitless resist¬ 
ance to this article, he strongly objected to the person 
selected for filling the new oHice, and insistcul on the 
appointment of Nandconuir, in whom alone he said he 
had confidence. 

On this point also he was overrided, and the treaty, 
which was brought from Calcutta ready signed by the 
council, received his signature on the very day of the 
arrival of the conmiissioners. 

Act long after, Kandconuir was sent a prisoner to 
Calcutta, in consequence of the discovery of })roofs of 
his correspondence witli Shuja-u-Doula during the war 
in Behar.’’' 

It was impossible for any settlement to have bt^en 
less acceptable to the nabob, or for any commissioners 
to have more rigidly enforced tljc orders of their own 
government. Yet no sooner was the treaty concluded 
than presents were bestowed on all concerned with the 
same liberality which had marked the gratitude of Mir 
J4fir and Cdsini Ali, on their elevation to real power 
and importance. 

^ Treaties and Ch'ants, p. 125. 

Evidence before the Committee of the House of Commons, Third 
Report, p, 305 et seq. 
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|AF. Mr. Johnstone received two lacs and 37,000 rupees 

-(about 30,000/.), and liis brother, a gentleman not in the 

Company’s servici*, GO,000 ru})ees. The other commis¬ 
sioners received one lac and 12,000 rupees each. All 
tliis was in nuidy nio]u‘y. 

Two hies ol’ ru])ees were afterwards promised to 
the Covernor and one lac to each of tlie three coun¬ 
cillors not on the commission, but only half of those 
sums wc)’(‘ ever paid. 

Molianimed liez/a also made prc'sents to the com¬ 
missioners on his own ])art — one lac and 50,000 
rupees to Mr. Johnstone, a lac to eacli of the otlier 
three commissioiuTs, and 25,000 rujiec'S to Mr. John¬ 
stone’s bnjtlier. These sums were given in bills, and 
owing to circumstances arising from the sudden cliange 
in the (iovernment of (ailcutta, were never realised. 

Smaller sums were also paid by the Sets to the 
commissioners'* and to Mr. flolinstone’s brother. 

The oU'encc of rec(‘ivijig prestots.Jia(lin this instance 
some ])ecnliar aggravations, ai. oy whom 

the whole Avas conduct(Ml, had been opponent of 

Mr. \hansittart, and selected as his particular point of 
attack the acc(‘ptancc of a jiecuniary gratification by 
that gentleman from Cjlsim Ali. l^ositive orders from 
* the Court of Directors against receiving presents had 
been received at Calcutta (on January 24, 17G5), about 
a month before the appointment of the commission, but 
were not jilaced on the records of the council, though 
they seem to have been communicated to the members.^ 

After the arrival of Lord Clive, Najum-u-Doula 

“ Resolution of the Select Committee in Bengal, quoted in the Third 
Report, pp. 315, 3111; likewise in Appendices to that Report the evidence 
before the Committee beginning, p. 307 ; and Mr. Johnstone^s Letter totl^e 
rroi»'i€iA)r»y from p. 12. 

' Third Report, pp. 3X6, 432 ; Mr. Johnstone’s Letter to tJie Projmetors, 
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addressed a letter to tlieiiew Goverauient^ coiiiplaiiiing ctup. 

of the usage lie had received from Mr. Johnstone and _ . 

the commission, and stating that a large sum of public 
money liad been expended by Molijimmed Kezza for the 
attainment of his own objects. This led to an iiujuiry 
in the course of which iMohammiMl Rczza, the chief Set, 
and one Aluti Ram, an officer of tlie naliob’s who had 
been employed as a chamiel of communication about 
the presents, were examined. 

]>y tlieir account it appeared that none of the ])ay- 
nients were voluntary, and that they liad bccai yielded 
after much altercation to the demands of Mr. Johnstone, 
wJio laid at first reipiired much larg(!r sums. Mr. John¬ 
stone positively dcniiHl the truth of thesis allegations, 
and the other commissioners disclaimed all knowledge 
of theni.''^ 

Admitting the laitive e\idenc(‘- to be undeserving of 
credit, it is obvious that th(‘ nabob, who had received 
no favour from the commissioners, could only have 
made them presents to avert further injuries, and that 
the receivers coidd never liave imagined that such contri¬ 
butions were the result of his free will. 

The history of these presents in Bengal shows the 
progress of abuse when once admitted. Mir fJafir, 
placed on the masnad by the result of a successful war, 
gave a share of the spoil to the agents of the power to 
which he owed his elevation ; Casim Ali rewarded the 
zeal of those who effected a revolution in his favour, 
though the service was attended with neither difficulty 
nor danger; Najum-u-Doula reluctantly gave way to 
the importunities of men wlio had just deprived him of 
his inheritance. 

Dated from Juno 1, 1705, Third Rop<jrt, p. 409. 

® Third lleport, whore above referred to. 
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Tlie nomiruil government of Najunvu-Doula had 
hardly been ostablishcvl when Ijord Clive arrived in 
Calcutta. 

This distinguished soldier liad been received in 
England with th(j admiration due to the s])lendour of 
his 8U(.!eess. A s(‘vere and ])alnful illness, aeeompanied 
by fits of gloom and dejeetion, to wliich he had been 
subject in India also, entirely disqualified him for 
attention to busiiuiss and depi'ivcMl him of the power of 
[iroliting by the first im|)ression in his favour. When 
his health was restored he showed, in the new scene 
on which he. had entered, the same ambition wliich had 
urged him on in liis previous career. He bought 
boroughs for his own dis|)osal, stimidated and assisted 
his Indian friends in other elections, and took all 
means to obtain weight and influence in the House of 
(nminous. Mr. Pitt (Lord Chatham) had welcomed 
the intelligence of his victories in l)engal in one of 
those bursts of ekxjuence and enthusiasm which none 
but himself could attain. Lord Olive had improved the 
connection by a private letter to him containing a pro¬ 
posal for bringing India directly under the King’s 
Government, but soon after Clive became capable of 
taking part in business, Mr. Ifltt retired from the 
Government (October NCI), and Clive for a time voted 
with the op])osition. He ultimately attached himself 
to Mr. Grenv ille, and retained the coimection until the 
death of that minister. 

Although one of his principal objects in leaving 
India was to acquire the means of introducing his own 
plans into that country, yet his fear of provoking an 
attack on his title to his tTagir made him cautious in 
interfering with the affairs of the Company, or doing 
anything that might excite the jealousy of its leaders. 
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]5ut when he found his moderation did not prevent 
secret hostility on their part^ he entered with vehemence 
on the opposite course, and threw himself into all tlie 
contests and factions of the India House. 

The administration of the Company’s affairs was in 
the hands of twenty-four Directors annually elected hy 
the proprietors. It rested with them to retaliate all poli¬ 
tical and commercial transactions, and the Governments 
oF India were subject to their orders. lUit the supreme 
authority was retained by the j)roprietors assembled 
in general court. All permanent, and many occasional, 
points of importance reipiired the sanction of that 
court, which had also the power to interli're at its 
})leasure in the current business of the Company, and 
which, besides a regular meeting in (ivery year, could 
at any time be assembled by a call of the Court of 
Directors, or by a requisition signed by any nine of 
its own members. 

The Directors were generally persons connected 
with the Indian trade, or great moneyed men in the City. 
The proprietors were of tlie same classes, but the grow'- 
ing prosperity and importance of the Company had 
induced several peers and other men of station to eni’ol 
themselves among its members, and persons who had 
served in India began also to be anxious to obtain votes. 
The possession of 500/. in the Com])any’s stock entitled 
a man to a vote in the Court of Proprietors, but 2,000/. 
was required as the qualification for a Director. 

The King’s Government had no avowed control 
over the Company, but the necessity for its assistance 
in naval and military co-operation, the power jiossessed 
by those who commanded a majority in Parliament, 
and the influence of the patronage of the Crown on 
individuals, gave great weight to the Avishes of the 
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ministry when they lia})))ened to take an interest in the 
Company’s transactions. 

The Court of Directors was at this time under the 
f^’uidance of Mr. Sullivan, who owed liis ascendancy to 
his own abilities, streiij^tliened by connections which 
he kept up with some of the members of the King’s 
Government. Me seems to have been a man of general 
rectitude of purpose, but full of prejudices, partialities, 
and jealousi(‘s, siicli as ac(X)m]>any party spirit and love 
of [)ower. He had a strong impression of the luxury, 
corruj)tion, and insubordination of the Company’s 
servants in liengal, and never missed an oj)portunity of 
])romoting memlx'rs of the other Presidencies at their 
(‘XpeJise. While in India (dive had looked on him as a 
friend, and supported him with all his influence in the 
(k)iirt of Pro])rietors. After his return to England, 
they still kei)t u]) a great show of civility, but it is 
prol)al)le that Sullivan was alienated by the high tone 
assiimeil by Cliv(‘ in P)engal, and by his want of defcr- 
(Miee for the Court of Directors. Feelings excited by 
the superior brilliancy of his position on his return to 
England, and some fear oi* the ascendancy he might so 
easily acijuire in the administration of the Company, 
liad ])robably also their effect. From whatever motive, 
his ])roc(^ediiigs were such as to raise the alarm of Clive 
and to induce liini to use every effort to overturn his 
authority. Tlie means he took were to strengthen the 
party of Mr. Pons, the head of the minority in the 
Court of Directors, and for this purpose he strained 
every nerve in preparing for the next election, and did 
not scruple even to come IbrwArd liimself as a candidate 
on that occasion. To promote his end he made fictitious 
transfers of his stock in lots of 500/. each, so as to 
create tin additional number of voters in the Court of 
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IVoprietors ; he expended 100,000/. in purchasing new chap. 
stock for this piir])Ose, and he urged all his friends to 
adopt the same course to tlie exUmt of tlieir ability. 

This practice had long been understood and was em¬ 
ployed by both ])arties, each exclaiming against the 
length to which it was carried by their o})poneuts. 

The contest seems to have been decided by the 
influence of the ministry. In retaliation for Olive’s 
votes in Parliament, they threw their whole weight 
into the scale of his enemies. Mr. Sullivan and liis 
Irieiids were brought in by a triumphant majority, 
and Clive had tlie mortification of being defeated iji 
a struggle in which perhaps it was s(‘arcely consistent 
with his dignity to have engagxMl. 

Jt was not long before he felt the ellects of the 
victory of his opponents. He had now (‘iijoyed his 
fJagir for juore than four years. It consisted (as will 
be recollected) of the (juit-rent due to the nabob from 
tlie lands granted to the Company, and cons(‘(juently 
liad been jiaid during the whole period by the Com- 
jiany’s own oflicers to Clive’s agents. Soon after his 
return to J^ngland lie had been ofiicially inlbrmed by 
Mr. Sullivan that the select committee of the Directors 
desired to confer with him regarding liis flagir. (Tive 
expressed his readiness to meet them, but the message 
in all probability was only designed to make him 
cautious in interfering with the views of the leading 
Directors, and as it seemed to produce that effect, it was 
not further mentioned for three years. At the end of 
that time the newly elected Directors, after a vague 
intimation to Clive of their doubts as to his title, sent 
orders to the Government of Bengal to withhold all 
payments, and to transfer the produce of the Jagir to 
the Company. 
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If they had at first disapproved of the grant, and 
ordered the restoration of the J^gir to the nabob, they 
would perhaps have done no more than their duty ; 
the appropriation of it to themselves, after so long an 
aequiesceiice in Clive’s title, was no more supported by 
law tlian justified by tlie motive. The Attorney- 
General and Soli^’itordJeneral, whom they had them¬ 
selves consulted, gave tlieir opinion against it. Clive 
instilnted a suit in (dianeery to set it aside, and warned 
the Government in Council that if they acted on the 
(court’s orders his agents liad instructions to prosecute 
them in the mayor’s court of Calcutta.^ 

]\I!r tlatir also, then in his second reign, insisted that 
on the extinction of (dive’s right, the Jdgir ought to 
revert to him ; his claim was admitted by the local 
government,“ and the proceeds in all probability con- 
tiniK'd to be remitted to Clive. The pretexts of the 
Court of Directors were to the last degree frivolous. 
One was that the nabob could not give away this quit- 
rent without the consent of the Emjieror, when he had 
already granted to themselves the very lands on which 
the rent was due, and there could be no doubt that 
Clive would have substantiated his claim by law if a 
change in his relation to tlie Directors had not put a 
stop to the dispute. 

The revolutions in Bengal, the anarchy in the 
English council, the >Yar with Casim Ali, the massacre 
of the Europeans, and the general misgovernment and 
disorder, had filled all England with amazement. Those 
interested in India were in consternation, and saw no 
means of averting the immediate loss of the province 
but an immediate cluuige of counsels. 

^ Malcolm’s Life of O/ire, and the documents there published. 

^ First Report, pp, 100 mi. 
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In this crisis all eyes were turned upon Clive. It 
was proposed at a General Court in the face of the Court 
of Directors, that Mr. Spencer’s ai>pointment to Dengal 
should be reconsidered. This preparatory nu^tion was 
lost, but after two more courts and some stormy 
debates, it was resolved tliat; Lord Clive should be re- 
(piested to undertake the offices of Governor and Com¬ 
mander-in-chief in r)eni;;al. 

Clive in reply begged to lx; allowed to delay his 
final answer till after the a])))roaeliing (lection of 
Directors, and on being j)ress(‘d for a decision he 
answered he wished to see whetluT Mr. Sullivan was to 
be in the chair of the Court of Directors, for he could 
not, he said, make himsidf responsilffi' for the aflairs 
of India if he was liable to be thwarted at home by a 
chairman who was his declanxl and inv(‘terate enemy. 
Mr. Sullivan made protestations of a disposition to give 
him the most cordial support, l)ut Clive evaded answer¬ 
ing, and a few days after, the election took place. Mr. 
Sullivan was chosen a Director b}^ a majority of one 
vote only, and at the subsequent nomination of a chair¬ 
man, the choice fell on Mr. Rous. 

There was no longer any hesitation about Clive’s 
apj)ointment; an arrangement was made; about his 
diigir on his own terms, lie was to hold it for ten 
years, or till his death if it happened within that 
period. 

There was more difficulty in settling his powers. 
He himself desired that in case of any difference with 
his court, he should be allowed to act according to his 
own judgment and on his own responsibility. This was 
thought too great a power to be given ostensibly, but a 
compromise was come to, by which a committee con¬ 
sisting of Clive and four other members nominated by 
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liiin, Avere niitliorised, if they it necessary for 

the restoration of peaces and tranquillity, to assume the 
whole powers of th(^ flovernment, independent of the 
remaining' eleven meinhers of committee. The com- 
mitt(H* coi)Hist(‘(] of Mr. Sumner, Oolonel (now made 
15rin^adi(‘r-ti(‘ne?’al) (larnac, Mr. Sykes, and Mr. Verelst. 
(/arnac was (Tivci’s dfwoDul friend; Sykes had acted 
wifh him <liirlni»; th(‘ nn'oliition in favour of Mir datir; 
\’(!r('lst, what(*V(*r was his (•onn(*elio]i, was steady in his 
support ; l)iit Simmer soon h(‘sitated to concur in (dive’s 
measures, and afterwai'ds d(‘clared before tlie House of 
(’ommoiis that he had chani^ed his mind on some of 
those in Avhich he had coneurn'd with him. 

Ther(‘ was a difiieulty also in tlu‘ ajipointinent of 
(’live to 1 k‘ (.V)inmander-in-chief, as interferini^^ with 
laiwnaice, who was now (’ominand(T in all India; 
hut dive williniily af»;reed to he siihordinate to his old 
^u'neral, ju-ovidiMl he Averi' lett unh'ttered in all that 
conc(‘i’ned I’enyal. 

The army <>f Txaiyal was at liis suiX.UX'stion divided 
into ihrec' Iwiu'ades, ('ach consisting of one Kuropean 
regiment, sevc'ii sejioy battalions, and a company of 
artillcrv^, with a regular gradation of officers, from 
hrimadit‘r-general downwards ; and after these arrange- 
ments he set out with a conlident liojie of accomplish¬ 
ing the arduous task which he had undertaken.**^ 

He had thdared that he should accept of no pecu¬ 
niary advantage irom his appointment, and as the ques¬ 
tion of his flagir was settled on terms less favourable 
tlian he would probaldy have obtained in a court of 
justice, he (‘ould liave no motive for giving up the 
enjoyment of his wealth, ibr sacrificing his future qui^^t? 

'' Tlio regiments ami l>iittAliuii.s were about 7()0 strong, and tlio wliolo 
army amounted to more than 17,000 men. 
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and risking his licalth and fonie, but tlie desire of pre- 
servinf^* a country whicli lie had so much contributed to 
accjuirc, and that innate wish to encounter dithculties 
and dangers whicli often gives the impulse to the 
greatest actions. He knew the ojiposition he was to 
meet with and the nisentments lie must proNoke, and h(‘ 
could scarcely have failed to fon'see the obloipiy and 
misrejiresentation which would be joined in the clamour 
against him ; but he was animat(‘d with fcM^lings of 
confidence in himself and duty towards the public, 
and was contxait to bear general odium and unpopu¬ 
larity for a time as the price of solid and piuMiianent 
rejiutation. 

His voyage was unusually tedious. He sailed in 
dune 17(55, and did not rea(‘h Madras until April 17(5(5. 
Hearing on his arrival oi‘ tlu* pr(>sperous state of the 
(^omjiany’s affairs, he wrote* secretly to Ihigland to 
juirchase a large amount of the (Company’s stock ; 
a traffic unworthy of his station, but which has lieen 
unjustly represented as an abuse of his ottic/ial intel¬ 
ligence. 

To judge of (Tive’s c.ondu(*t during his second 
administration, it is necessary to know the state* in whicli 
he found his Government. The jiower of tlu*. Governor 
was entirely annihilated ; (*ven in liis int(‘rcourse with 
native princes he only appejired as the organ of the 
council. The oligarchy who had assumed his functions 
were swayed by party politics more than by any enlarged 
views of the general welfare ; they thought the interests 
of the service at least as iirijiortunt as those of tin; state, 
and eiich member was further influenced by regard for 
his persona] concerns. All traded, and many of them 
were chiefs of subordinate factories, where cacdi exercised 
the whole powers of the government without control. 
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was from liis coll(‘agucs alone that they could solicit 
redress.'^ 

The vacan(*ics made ])y men retiring with fortunes, 
and l)y the massa(‘r(‘ of so many of the upper ranks, 
had rais(‘(l llie junior servants to high stations, and 
tl)os(‘ yoiniger still, who traded with l)orrowed money 
fu* sliaivnl tli(^ profits of wealthy natives to wliom tliey 
lent rli( ir names and privi](‘ges, looked f'or'ward to sj)eedy 
retlnajient, and W(T(‘ indiffenait to their rise or estima¬ 
tion in their ])rofession. Th(‘y lived in hahits of per¬ 
fect e(iuality with (heir seniors, and any censure or 
interf(‘i-enc(‘ from an official su])erior would have been 
looked on as a proce(‘(ling improper among gentlemen. 
^d)iing and old vi(‘d with ea(‘li other in lu.xury and 
])ro(’usion, and these importunate vi(‘es increased their 
ravenous appetite* for gain. 

'flu* insubordinate behaviour of some of the prin- 
ci])al commanders in the army has bexm noticed in the 
])re(‘eding narrative*; Iheh* e'xamj)!e‘, and tlie weakness 
])roduce*d by disse‘nsie)ns amemg the; ruling authorities, 
rehixed the discij)line of the offie'crs, and encouraged 
the mutinous spirit ivhicli liad so oftem broken into 
violence among the treiops, 

A system e)f waste anel spoliation ran througlj all 
ele])artments ; no juan executeul a public work or other 
servie‘e for the (omj>any without adding largely to his 
e)wn foihime ; the assessment and collection of the re¬ 
venue, the appointment of native functionaries, and the 
protection of men already in poiver, afforded also abun¬ 
dant sources of emolument.*’ 

^ Third Report, p. 442. « 

' Clive’s letter to the Court fd Directors, Third Report, p. (101; 
Letters of the Select Coniinittee, Third Report; and Appendices to 
Verelst. 
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Tlie conditiou of the people niKh'r su(‘li !i i^overn- 
inent mpiires no deseription, Imt of all tlieir (n ils, those 
hron^tht on them hy pri\’nte tnuleAvcTe the most n;enernl 
and most insupjjortahle. The g'omashtas still kept up 
their oppressions, and a nnmher of hmropeans notin tlu* 
service ev(Mywh(‘re exc'rcised in^arly the same authority 
as the Company’s scTvants. Their nation was a siil- 
ficient gromid for assuming anthoriiy, and many W(‘r(‘ 
besides employed as agiaits to irKMiilxTs of council and 
oIIkts who prot(‘cted thian against (‘vcay complaint/’ 
There w(Te doiil)tl(‘ss in all class(‘s in India honour¬ 
able exceptions to the gcaieral corruption, hut tluy w(Te 
too few to st(‘m the current of ahus(‘, and nothing h‘ss 
than the strong mind and firm hand of Clive, su])ported 
as it was by so gre^at a reputation, could hav(‘ |>r(‘vent(‘d 
tlu; ruin which must hav(‘ follow(‘d such a dissolution of 
society. Lord (live, ac(‘ompani(Ml by ^Ir. SumncT and 
Mr. Syk(‘s, n^aclunl Calcutta on May 3, ITbo. Mr. 
VeTclst did not arrive from his fonma’ station at l)a(*(*a 
until the end of th(‘ month, and (i(‘n(‘ral Carnac reanaiiK'd 
witli the army in tli(‘ ti(‘ld. As sexm as Clive had as- 
sume'd the government he brought forward the* mav ar- 
rangeaneait for the army, Avhich was passcxl in g(‘neral 
council. Two days after, the seT^ct committeH' being of 
opinion that it was n(K‘(‘ssaiy tor thean to e‘X(a*cis(‘ the 
powea's conditionally confeaaod on tlaan, produce‘d thear 
commission to the council, and de‘sir(‘(l that it might be 
communicated to all the public otfi(‘(a*s. To this Mr. 
Leycester olpote^d, on the ground that, as ])('ace and 
tranquillity AveTe already reste)reel. tlie extraordinary 
powers granteel for the restoratie)n of thean AV(Te virtu¬ 
ally annujled. Lord Cli\"e answeaod that any nuanber 
of the board w^as at liberty to record his objection, but 
^ Third Refort, p. 439. 
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that tlie committee alone could judge regarding the 
exercise of the discretion extended to it. Mr. John¬ 
stone, generally bold enough in opposition, made further 
attempts to obstruct tlie proceedings of the select com¬ 
mittee, but wlien asked by Clive wliether lie dared to 
dispute tlieir autliority, lie protested that he had no such 
intention; and tlu' dead sihaKU' which followed, with the 
pale l!if‘(‘s of the councillors, showed that all open re¬ 
sistance was al an end.' TIk*. coininittee was opened by 
a letter from Cli\'e, to which they replied l)y an address 
jmmiising unanimity and support. At a subsequent 
jKTiod tlu^y resohed that all intercourse with the native 
autliorilies should lie conducted by Clive, who should 
from time to time communicate his corresjamdence to 
tlu‘ committ(‘e. 

ddi(‘ tirst ollicial act of the committd* was to enforce 
the ordei* regarding jiresents. Covenants engaging to 
accept of none without the permission of the Court of 
Dirc'ctors wcTe signed ly (Ik* councillors, and afterwards 
hy all the other members of the* Company’s service.^ At 


' Clive’s kitlet' in lUaleolin’s Life- of ii. .‘)21 o34. 

^ (Jeneml CnriiJic did nut liiuiself si^ni tlie covenant, though lie 
enforc'd tlie signature on liis othcers. He afterwards gave as his reason 
tliat the eoveiiants were dated so far back as to give them a retrospective 
effect, and lie admitted iliat before lie knew of tliein he had received 
8,000/. from Jhilwaiit Sing on restoring him to his forfeited zemindary 
<if nciiares. After he knew of the covenants ho received an oiler of 
20,(KK)/. from Shah Alain, but this he reported previous to accejitance, 
according to the covimant. From tlie many marks of attention the King 
had received from (''arnae, there can be little doubt the present was .given 
with good will, and, as Clive ivas always disjiosed to favour him, he 
strongly rec<»mniended to the Court of Directors to confirm the donation. 
It must be allowed in extenuation of the laxity of the Europeans in 
their acceptance of presents, that, as far as apiiears by the jiublished cases, 
they never received money except from persons whom they were disposed 
to support on other gr<uinds, and tliat, except in the case of Mr. John¬ 
stone's coiumission, there was no appearance of c(»mpulsion in the liberality 
of the natives. 
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the Biime meeting the committee ordered all Europeans ghap. 

not in the Compan 3^’8 service to he sent to Calcutta, but . L.. 

on application they allowed some to remain for a limited 
period to enable them to wind uj) their affairs. 

Towards the end of May the nabob came to (Cal¬ 
cutta, and on June 1 ])resented liis com])laint which 
led to the investigation about presents. This inquiry 
was prosecuted with strictness and comnumted on witli 
asperity, l)iit the decision was l(‘ft to the (Court of 
Directors. Otlier inquiries avcmh* set on foot into al¬ 
leged abuses and embezzlements carried on bj^ two of 
the councillors (Mr, flohnstonc and Mr. Cra}^), at tlu'ir 
respective factories. Tli(‘ accuscMl genth'nu'ii in miiiut(‘s 
in council denied some of the (harges and (‘Ji(l(‘a\’oure(l 
to explain away others, Init they laid most str(‘ss on 
the arbitrar}" and irregular nu'thod in wliicli IIk! iiajiiiry 
had been conducted, Clive had ])laced som(‘ of tli(‘ ac- 
coTuplices of the accus(‘d ])arti(‘s under a military guai*d, 
and against this proce(‘ding tlu‘ sam(‘ nuai who but a 
year b(‘fore had sent dchiclmuaits to bring the nabob’s 
officers in chains to ( Calcutta now (‘xchiinKMl, jiiid e\’inced 
a. jealousy of militaiy power and a zeal for the liberty of 
the subject, not (vxcccdc'd by that showm during tli(‘ ])ro- 
ceedings against M\\ Wilkes by th(‘ir contcm])orari(‘S in 
England. Their minutes were written in the least 
guai*<led terms, and were full of reproaches to (C]iv(^ 
for the inordinate wealth he had amassed tlu’ougli some 
of the ver}^ channels against which hit now cxj)r(‘ss(Ml 
such indignation. 

The discussions of tlic council were at least as 
intemperate as tliose in tlje time of Mr. Vansitta]‘t, but 
the result was different. Mr. Johnstone and Mr. (iray 
resigned the service wliile their conduct was und(T 
consideration, protesting against the partiality of the 

,r I ' '2 
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tribunal. Mr. Hurdett, another councillor, was sus¬ 
pended for disrespect to the Governor in tlie course of 
his individual duty, and ultimately resigned the service ; 
and Mr. Ley(!(‘ster, who headed tin? opposition, and con¬ 
tinued to resist to th(*, utmost tlu; select committee, was 
expelled on the ground of his having misrepresented 
in public a convcTsation at tlie council board, which, 
accordiim- to liis oath, lie oimht n(‘vcr to have divule;ed 
at all. 

The civil s(Tva,nts were thus reduced to obedience, 
blit th(‘y retaiiKMl a deep resentment for the loss of 
their profits and conseipHaice, and this was increased 
sonui months lat(‘r by Olive's bringing four civdl 
servants from Madras to (ill the council of Calcutta, 
alleimm' as his reason the youth of the oldest lleniral 
servants and th(‘ scliool of corriqition in which they 
had been brought u]>. llis censures lost nothing by 
the languag’(‘- in which they were conveyed. His 
minutes and l(‘tt(‘rs are Avritten with uncommon force 
and a good deal of exaggeration. Offences are always 
described in the liarsh(‘st terms, and the offences never 
mentioned but witli scorn and indignation. With all 
this are inixcxl applauses of his own conduct and asser¬ 
tions of his own disinterestedness, Avhich made his 
reflections on others more invidious at that moment, 
and which offend the reader (^ven at this distance of 
time.^ 

During these reforms in the Company’s service, 
Clive made an important change in the form of the 
nabob’s government.^ The great powers vested in 

" This species of egotism is iK>t to be imputed as a peculiarity to 
Clive. Eminent men of that age indulged in protestations of honour and 
integrity whicli the most questionable adventurer of the present day 
would be ashamed to employ. 

’ Third Report, pp. 440 and 421. 
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Mohammed Ivezza were now as suspicions to the Eng- 
lisli as they had always been to tlie nabob; and tlie 
remedy tliey had recourse to was to associate three 
persons in the exercise of tliem. Hai Diilab and tlie 
two heads of tlie banking firm of Jaggat Scd; wer(‘ the 
new nieml)ers of the commissioh, wliicli was to act en¬ 
tirely under the direction of the Governor and Council, 
without any interference on the part of the nabob. 

Having brought the affairs of the province to this 
])oint, Clive tinaied his attention to those connected 
with Shnja-u-Doula and Shah Alani. Ijoth ])rinces 
had thrown themselves iineonditionally on th(‘ gene¬ 
rosity of the British Governnuait, a-nd were now await¬ 
ing its decision on tlum* fat(‘. 

The settlement of the de|)ending (piestions was 
thought sulliciently iin[K)rtant to re([uire the presence 
of Cli\'e, and the eojumithn investiid him, in conjunc¬ 
tion with General Carnac, with full powers to exaniiiie 
them in such manner as he might think expedient; at 
the same time they stated to him in a letter, which he 
pi’obably drew U[) himself, the points to which they 
wished to direct his atlention.“ He left Calcutta on 
flune 25, reached lienares about the beginning of 
August, and immediatel}^ entered on his regotiations. 

The adjustment with Shuja-u-Doula was easy. On 
a payment of 500,000/., he was restored to all his 
dominions except the districts of Cora and Allahdbfid, 
which were ceded to the lim^. No restraint was 
imposed on his independence, and a defensive alliance 
was agreed on between him and the Company, he pay¬ 
ing the expenses of the Company’s troops whenever he 
should require them.'"^ 

® Letter dated June 21, 17t>5, Third Report, Appendix, p. 422. 

^ Treaty, dated August IG, 17G5j Third Report, Appendix, p. 440. 
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Tlie ai;r(!C!iK*nl into will] the King was by 

no in(‘ans so siinph* a inattcT. Sliiili Alain liad pre¬ 
viously, on tlie nabob’s own application, granted the 
usual pat('nl, appoinling Nujani-n-I)oula Sul)ahdar or 
Na/iin oi* l>(‘ng:d, lu^har, and Orissa.‘ He now fixed 
the ainouiil oi’ n‘V(‘nue for which he was re(|uired to 
account at Iwcnlv-six lacs, or 2()0,()(){)/., and, on (‘on- 
dilioi) <»r tli(*ir Ix'coining n'sponsibh' (‘or th(‘ payment 
(<r liiis Slim, li<‘ appointed tin* ('ompany (o Ix'. per|)etual 
Ihw/in of tin* sani(‘ provinc(‘s. Ih^ liktnvise c'onfirmed 
lh(' (Ampaiiy’s title to its possessions in diilerent parts 
ol’ India. In addition to th(‘ir guarantee of the tribute 
of lieiigal, tin* ('oinpany transleri'i'd the distri(‘ts of 
('dra and Allalifibfid, yielding 28,000/. a year, to the 
King,'' 

TIi(‘re are lew transactions in our fiidian Jiistory 
nior(‘ dillicult to (explain than this treaty. On the one 
hand the practical good scaisc of (1iv(‘, not apt to be 
inlliicnci'd by tli(‘ori(‘s, or alarnuMl by imaginary dangers, 
mak(‘s us li(*sitat(‘ to su|)pos(‘ that so great a sa(‘riiice 
could b(' made without an ad(‘((uate motive, while on 
tlK‘other, (Ik* sta((‘ol’opinion in India at tlie tinu‘, the 
coui’se ol'pre\ ioiis (‘\(Mifs, and the result of s(d)se(pient 
experience*, l(‘a\(‘s us without any ground for eonjectur- 
ing what tliat motive may liave laxai. The nullity of 
tin* King’s inlliK'iice as well as ])owerhas repeatedly ap- 
jieared in tin* prtxaxling narrati\'e, and nowliere more 
eonsj)icuously than in the war wliieh led to the agree¬ 
ment in whieli a viceroy bearing tin* I'oyal commission 
was expelbnl by tlie Hritish, and the \ izir of the Empire, 
together witli the Emperor in person, were defeated in 


* Third Report, p. 305. 

’ The tirmans and other papei*s, Third Report, p. 447, &c. TJie 
value ot the cesahma is atated by Clive, Third Report, p. 446. 
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atteiHptiiii^* to restore him, without its (‘xeitiii*;' tlu* chap. 
smallest feeling in any part (»f India. Hiough the ‘ 
native princes generally proviihul thems(‘lvi‘s with com¬ 
missions from the King, it was at a mo(lerat(‘price ; and 
it is possihh' that all the momw h(‘ ever r(H*(‘ived on this 
account from ev(Ty t)art oi* India did not amount to oiu' 
year’s ])roduce of this tribute, th(‘ only tribute ever paid 
to him <lurini»'a nominal nhii'ii of half a c(aiturv. 

If the King’s grant had \nv\\ ol‘ any valui‘, tlu' oflica^ 
granted wasof none. Tie* duty of the* Diwfin, according 
to (dive’s own ([(dinition,'’ wais ‘ ton)lle(‘t all tlu* r(‘\ (‘niu‘s, 
and aft(T didrayiiig th(‘ exp(‘ns(‘s of tlu' arm\' and allow¬ 
ing a sutlicient fund for the support of tlu* Nizaniat,' to 
remit the nauaiiider to Delhi ; ’ he had no right to in¬ 
terfere with the otherd(‘])artments of the goveriiiiKMit, or 
even to limit tlu' (lovernor’s (expenses in th(‘ military or 
other l)ranches of his administration. In practiia^ he 
was complet(‘ly ov(‘rshadowcd hy the power of the Nazim, 
and among so many r(‘volutions, 1 cannot find another 
instance whvw his otlice was ma<le a ju'ctext for usurpa¬ 
tion. It is true the (’onipany were th(‘mselves in ])os- 
session of the Nizfunat ; l)ut so they were of this Diwani 
which was held under th(‘ir authority hy Kai Diilah. 

What was to he gained liy th(‘ [ua^scait grant was a legal 
title ; and that was not conferred. The tr(‘ati(*s with 
the nabob, from which the Company held their power, 
were nowhere confirmed, nor >vas th(i right of such an 
officer to make treaties anywhere recognised. 

In the King’s firmans tin; lauds assigned by the 
nabob for the payment of the (umpany’s troojis are 

^ Letter of the Select Committee to the Court of Directors dated 
September 30, 1705, in the Appendix to VtrdsVn View of the English 
Qommrmnt of Bengal,, p. 8. 

’’ Yiccroyalty in the ofticml documents of this and the preceding 
period. Subahdars are called Na^’-ims, and their government Niramat. 
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granted as a free gift from himself, without any reference 
to the former condition whi(']i tliat grant supersedes;^ 
tlui employment of the troops is mentioned, but only 
iiicidentidly, and without any notic(‘ of the footing on 
wliich th(‘y stand (»r of the duration of their service.^ 

ddie grant ind(‘(‘d, if it liad any efficiency, would have 
been highly dangerous to the f^)in))any. Ji’the King 
could appoint the l)iwan, he could also appoint tlie 
Sii'/Aia ; and the officer so appoint(‘d would he under no 
(*hligation lo attend to the unconlinned engjigeinents of 
his |)r(‘de(‘cssors. lb* coidd dismiss the English troops, 
increase or diminish the e\|>ens(‘s of the Nizaniat, and 
leave ti sur[)lns ora d(‘licit in the revenue as suited Ins 
\iews. 

Nor was the' danger limited to the admission of theo¬ 
retical principh‘s. The possession of an independent terri- 
lory and of Allahiihad, one ol* the best i’ortilied towns in 
India and the capital ol‘ on(‘ of the fornu'r Sidjtdis, gave 
additional weight to any inlluence which Alain might 
poss(‘ss o\(‘r th(‘ |)rovinces under tiu* jirotection «'f the 
Company, and ]>ut it in his power, w hen it suited Ids owui 
views, to introduce into th(‘ lieart ol‘ those })rovinces the 
most dangerous rival that could be raised u]) against 
the English. This in iact he afterwards did liy cedhig 
the terriiory to the Marattas. It was owing to his in¬ 
evitable insigniiicance alone, wliich ought to liave pre- 
\ ented these saerilices, that he failed to become through 
their operation a I’ormidable neighbour to the pow er from 
wdiich lie i*eci*i\a'd them. 

A sufficient motive for this arrangement might have 
beiai to obtain a release from a former one entered on by 
Mr, S|)(‘ncer’s government, by which the English were 


Firiiuui No. 93, Appendix to the Third Report, p. 440. 
*’ Firman No. 01, Appendix to the Third Report, p. 447. 
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bouiul to put Shall Alain iii posso^sion of all Sluija- 
u-l)oula’s doiniiiions/ but this (‘ugagcnuait is not ad¬ 
verted to by any of the parties in th(‘, present negotia¬ 
tion, and Clive rests all his concessions on tlien^tnrn he 
obtained in the Di'wani and the King’s eonfirination of 
the Company’s ])ossessions.“ 

Neither the former engagement nor the present con¬ 
cessions are noticed in the instru(‘tions from tlie select 
committee, who seem to ha\'e Ix^en iiilly aivare of the 
King’s j'eal situation/' 

' 7'reatm ami OraiiU, p. 122, Ai)j>ciHlix to Yorolst’s Viev\ [>. Ida. 

* The foliowinj^ is an extract from tlie letter of the Select Comiiiittco 
jiEove quoted from the A])peiulix to Verelst, j). It ‘ Hy estal)lisliing the 
power of the Great Mo^ojI, we liave likewise estahlished his rights, and 
his Majesty, from principles of gratitude, of e(juity, and of iiolicy, lias 
thought proper to bestow tin’s imj)oriant employment on the Com[)arjy, 
the nature of which is the collecting all the revenues, and after defraying 
the expenses of the army and allowing a sullicient fund for the support 
of the Nizauiat, to remit the remainder to Delhi, or wherever the King 
shall reside or direct. Hut as the King has been graciously pleased to 
bestow on the Company for ever such suridus as shall arise from the 
revenue, upon certain stipulathjiis and agreements ex[)ressed in tlie 
Sunnud, we have settled with the nabob, with his own free will and con¬ 
sent, that the sum of tifty-three lacs (520,000^.) shall be annually paid to 
him, fur the support of his dignity and all contingent expenses, ex¬ 
clusive of the charge of maintaining the army, which is to be defrayed 
out of the revenues ceded to the Comjiany by this royal grant of the 
Dewonny.’ Every word of which settlement with the nabob is rendered 
invalid by the recognition of his subordination to the King. 

After adverting to the grant of the Di'wikii as of the utmost impor¬ 
tance, though formerly rejected when offered at too high a price, 
they say : ‘ Times are since altered. His whole hopes of protection and 
subsistence rest on us. It cannot, therefore, be supposed he will prove 
obstinate in denying a request of little consequence to him in the present 
circumstances, but advantageous to us, his greatest benefactors, and, we 
may say, his only friends.’ Clive often changed his opinion about Slaih 
Alam, of whose real condition he knew very little. In his evidence 
before Parliament in 1773, he gives a vague notion of his wealth and 
power, but fails entirely when cross-examined as to particulars. (Third 
Ileport., p. 324.) General Carnac, on the same occasion, pronounces 
‘ (hat Shdh Alam was nalhj to all intmts and pmpones the Great Mogul, 
as much as any of his predecessors. Colonel Dow, who made the history 
of India his study, wdio was long stationed vitlx Shdh Alam, was his 
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(Jlivp liiid 110 <loiil)t apjiroved of those instructions, 
if he did not liiins(*lt‘ draw them up, and it was not long 
before lie reeomiiKnided tlui same opinions. In a letter 
from him to ()(‘n(‘ral Oarnae and the select committee, 
dated witliin less than a ye^ir from tliis time, lie says of 
th(! Kmp('ror, ‘ provid(‘d Ik* withdraw himself from our 
jiroleclion, it is no gr(‘at matter wliat ri*rug(‘ he seeks.’ 

Soon alter tlu* settlement; with Shall Alain/' a new 
agr(‘(im(‘nt was entered into with tin* Nabob of Ilengal, 
by which lu* relimpiislKMl all int(Tf(*renee with his pro¬ 
vinces on condition of an annual jiayment by tlie (Vmi- 
pany of r),ocSG,l»>l rup(‘es, upwards of 0 1,000/. 

(hi (he ilnuit of the Dl.tvoni. 

[Mr. Ijj'Iiinstonk’s history closes with the account of 
a transaction that has been regarded as an epoch in the 
history of liritish India. Up to this time the territorial 
poss('.ssions of [ho (nmpany wH*re limited to the lands 
ill tlu? immediat(‘ vicinity of Ualcntta, ceded liy datir 
Ali in 17r)7, and the jirovinces of Uardwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong, c(*ded by Casim Ali to meet the 
charges ol‘ the troops maintained by the ('Ompany for 
the support of tlie authority of the Ntizini. These 
cessions Avon* contirmed by the iicaa^ engagement, and 
an additional jiroviso Avas introduced as follows :— 

‘ That as onr troops Avill be more to be depended 
upon than any the nabob can have, and less expensive 
to him, he ne(*d therefore entertain none but such as 

personal friend and an enthusiast for his cause, represents his whole life 
as one of poverty and neglect, and expressly says that the money and 
territory he received from the British was all he possessed to support the 
dignity of the Imperial house of Teimur.’ {History of HhuinstaUf ii. 
JlhO.) 

■* Letter dated July 14, 17CG, quoted in Bott’s CinmdemtwnSy ii. 445. 
September 30, 1705. Treaties and GrantSy p. 140. 
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arc requisite for tlie support of the civil officers of liis 
frovernnieut, and the business of the collections of the 
different districts.’ 

From this time the whole authority in these pro¬ 
vinces passed into the hands of the servants of tlu' 
Company, and the Nazim became a dej)endent and 
pensioner of the Ilritish Government in Calcutta. 
The revolution was coniplebi without calliiiL;' in the 
authority of the titular sovereit>‘n of Delhi, or binding 
ourselves to tlie payiiK'ut of a subsidy to a sovereign 
who might at any time revola‘ the grant under th(j 
pressure of other ])o\vers. This is a question which 
is forcibly juit at tint close of the ])receding narrative, 
and tlu^ dangers to which weex])osed ourstdva^s received 
■ illustration from sid)sequ(‘nt events. 

When Lord (Jlivi^ was afUanvards (pu'stioiu'd about 
this transaction l)y the Committee of Secreay of the 
House of Cominoiis, his replies werci evasive. It was 
put to him pointedly, ‘whether in his oi)inion the grant 
of the Dewanee was really a grant from a prince, or 
whether it was an instrument executed as a piece of 
form which he thought it expediemt to take from 
political motives.’ Clive referred the Committee in 
reply to the public records for his reports at the time, 
" and when further presse<l as to the position of Shah 
Alam, he said he had a lew thousands of troops under 
his command, and was in occupation of Allahabiid, 
and many princes of the country made him large pre¬ 
sents.^’ Clive might have avowed openly that the grant 
conveyed no real authority, fm* the claimant of tlie throne 
of Delhi was a wanderer, but that lie was regarded with 
superstitious respect by the peoiile of llindostan, and 
that tlie transaction was justifiable on the grounds of 

^ Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, p. 324. 
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expedienc}' in the then state of India; but he had 
coiuniitted hiiuself by liis despatches, in which the 
aimoiinceiiKait was {.*onveyed in poiii])ous language as 
to the iiiiportanet‘ of tlu! grant. In a despatch from the 
('ouneil at hoi‘t W illiam dated Se[)tember 30, ITGf), 
which a])])ears in the third re[)ort of the Committee of 
S(‘ereey, and ^vhi(*]l is usually (pioted as an exposition 
of his views, then; is much eoidiision between the effect 
of the grant ))y Shah Alain and the ti’eaty with the 
nabob. 

' Ily I lie acquisition of the Diwani,’ he said, ‘your 
jiossessions and inlliH'nce are rendered permanent and 
scHUire, siiua* no future nawab will have power or riches 
sullieiimt to tittiaupt your overthrow, by means either 
of Ibrce or corruption. All revolutions must hencc'forth 
be at an end, as there will be no fund lor secret services, 
for donations or for restitutions. . . . 

‘ The ex[)erience of years has coin inced us that a 
division ol‘ power is iiniiossible without generating 
discontent and hazarding the whole. All must belong 
either to the ('oinpany or to the iNabob, and we leave 
you to judge which alternative* is the most desirable 
and the most exp(‘dient in the present circumstances of 
ailairs. As to ourselves, W(‘ know of no system we 
could adopt that could less affect the Nabob’s dignity* 
and at the same time secure the Company against 
the fatal ehects of future ixw'olution than this of the 
Dewany.’ 

The subject is pursued in a despatch of the Ibllowing 
d an nary:—‘ The more we reflect on the situation of your 
affairs, the stronger appear the reasons for accepting the 
Dewany of these provinces, by which alone we could 
establish a power suflicient to perpetuate the possessions 
we hold and the influence we enjoy. WTiile the Nawab 
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acted in quality of collector for the Mojj;iil, the n\cans 
of supporting our militiiry establislimiait depi'iidcd u})on 
his pleasure. Tn tlie most critical situation, wliile we 
stood l)alancing on the extreme border of destruction, liis 
sti])ulated payments were slow and deficient, his revenues 
witlilicld by disaffected rajalifiand turbulent zemindars, 
wlio despis(‘d the weakness of Ids government, or tlu'y 
were squandered in profusion and dissipated in cor¬ 
ruption.’ 

It must 1)0 ol)vious that all tliose advantages arose* 
from the new engagements with the Nabol), and Iwive 
little bearing on the c(‘ssion from flu* Mogul. The 
expediency of fortifying our position by such a grant 
liad, liowever, been long bei'ore (Tv(‘’s mind, and formed 
an essential part of the plan lu* laid beTon* the* (4der 
Pitt for acepiiring the sovereigfily of Pengal. In his 
letter to that statesman he* projxesed to obtain the 
Mogul’s sunnud (or grant) in confiruKition of their 
possession of the province under an agrexaiuait to ])ay 
tlie amount of tribute' demandal)le, whieT he estimated 
at fifty lacs annually, or one-fifth of the revenues. 
This was double the amount which was aftei-wards 
agreed upon, and half that which was payable wlien tlie 
power of tlie Mogvd was at its heiglit.^ 

This letter was addressed to Pitt during Clive’s first 
government of the settlement in Pengal. When he 
returned to India in ITfifi, he was met liy tidings of* our 
military success, and daring views of conquest ])assed 
before his eyes. Tliese were unfolded in a j)rivate letter 
to the Chairman of the Court of Directors on liis arrival 
at Madras. ^ We have at last arriv ed at that actual 
period which I have long foreseen, I mean that period 
which renders it necessary for us to determine whether 

’ lAfe of Clive^ ii. 119. 
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we can or sliall take tlieAvliolc to ourselves. Jaffier Aly 
Khan is (Icijul, and liis natunil son is a minor, but I 
kjiow not wli(‘t1i(‘r li(‘ is yet deekared successor. Suja- 
addowla is Ix'at from Ins dominion, \ve are in possession 
of it, Jind it is s(‘in*cely hyp(Tl)ole to say, to-morrow the 
wlioI(‘ Mooiil Ihnpin* is in our power.’ 

Idle times Avcaa* favoural)l(‘ for the rise of a new con- 
(|ueror. !)}■ the liattle of IVuiijmt, foui>ht in rlanuary 
] 7<il, tlie power of the Mai*attas was sliattered, hut such 
was tlie j(‘alousy amoni»; the Mahometan ])rinces tliat 
Ahmed Sluili, the |)iirani princ(‘, was unable to follow 
uj) liis vi(‘tory, and retnaited to liis own dominions 
beyond the Indus, ddirce years lat(‘r the Mogul 
ju’inces of llindostan were d(‘f(‘ate(l at the battle of 
liaxar, and the Ihiglish becanic the first poAver in 
Northern India, and the A\dioI(‘ Ihnpin* seemed Avithin 
our grasp. 

A mairh to Ihdhi had already fiiund much favour 
in th(‘ army, and was recomnu'udcd to thi‘ Court of 
directors in a lettia* of i\lar(h 1 1, 170!^, signed bv Eyre 
(\)ot(‘, (hriuK*. an<l tlire(* members oC the (buncil who 
had dissented from th(‘ jiolicy wliich had ])laced Casini 
Ali on tl)(‘ tlinme of Murshidabad. Eeferring to an 
aj)[>lication they had received from tlu' King for aid, they 
contemh'd tliat the Ilritish forc(‘ Avas eijual to the enter¬ 
prise, and as there was no ICurojican army to fear, and 
they might lie exjiected to be joined by the Vizir of 
Oude and other ])owers, they Avould probably advance to 
the gates of Delhi, and the letter Avinds up by sub¬ 
mitting ‘ whether so glorious an opportunity of aggran¬ 
dising the (ompany in Hindustan should not be em¬ 
braced.'^ 

From these vicAvs Clive A^ry strongly dissented, and 
First Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1772, p. 2o7. 
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liis prudent resolutions were confirmed l)y the rej)orts 
which met him on his arrival in Calcutta as to tlie 
state of the public service, and especially of tlie army. 
These are ])ainted in his early letters in stronji^* colours. 
In a letter of Sej)teml)er oO, 17(15, he describes the 
general corruption as extending to the writers, ensigns, 
and free merchants, th(‘ bands of discipline com])letely 
shattered and daily j)romoting the ruin oi’ the army, 
the soldiers in the late cam]>aign ‘seizing without con¬ 
trol the whole booty money and ])lunder on the capture 
of a city.’ This, he added, took place at llenaics. IJe- 
ferring to the recent mutiny, he ol)serves that ‘had it 
not been for tlic vigour of Munro your poss(‘ssions in 
India might have b(‘en destitute of a man to su])port 
them.’ 

Commenting on the nncnt ])eac(‘ he observes, ‘ This 
event has di8aj)poInt.ed the (‘X[)e(‘tation of many who 
thou<»'ht of nothing but a march with tlu‘ Kiim' to Delhi. 
a\Iy resolution, however, was and will always be to con- 
fi]ie our assistance, our coiirpussts, our ])Oss(iSsions, to 
llengal. Debar, and ()]*issa ; to go further is in my 
opinion so extravagantly absurd no Governor-General, 
no (V)uncil, in these times can ever adoj)t it miless the 
whole system of the Com[>any’s interest be first entirely 
remodelled.’ 

He defends the recent arrangement with Sliuja-u- 
Doula on the policy of not extending the (yompany’s 
possessions rather than on any sanguine hope of attach¬ 
ing the prince to our interests. ‘ The policy of 
aggression would,’ he adds, ‘ require an addition to their 
force, and they must l)e prepared for the risk of losing 
the control over them,’ while the attcanpt to administer 
tlie government at such a distance from the Presidency 
must lead to ncAv abuses, laying the foundation of new 
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wars, in w]rK‘h tlie natives must liave finally triiinipliefl 
from onr inability to sustain the weight of our own 
ainbifion.^ 

dive’s l(‘tters of tliis date, both ])nblic and private, 
are full of allusions to the luxury and debaneliery which 
])erva<l(‘d all bran(*h(‘s of th(‘ scTvice. civil and military.^ 
It would b(! difliciilt otherwise* to undtTstaiul why the 
(‘cssion of tli(‘ Diwaiii was not followed uj) by the 
assumption of the din‘(*t adniinistration of the civil 
government, as it already (‘xisted in the jvrovince of 
Hard wan. 

Other eonsidiTations passf'd through his mind, of 
which it is not easy to r(‘cognis(‘ th(‘ force at tlie ]u*esent 
day. In a letter address(*d to the Court of l)ire(*t()rs 
shortly b(‘foi*e his di'partiin', he lays stress on tlie 
jealousy which would b(‘ shown by Ibi'eign stat(‘s if we 
Mhr(‘w olf th(‘ mask’ and did ‘any act, l)y an exertion 
of the Ihiglish power, wliich could (‘(jiially lie done 
by the Nawab at (uir instaiaa*.’ ‘ Foreign nations,’ he 
addetl, ‘would imnuMliatt'ly take umbrage, and com- 
])laints pr{‘f(‘]'r(al to the Ib’itisli Court might bo attend(‘d 
with very embarrassing cireumstanc(‘sand he adds in 
illustration the diflicidties that might arise witb regard 
to duties long paid hy Frem'li, Outeh, or Danes under 
grants from former nawabs. AVhatev(‘r weight may 
attach to these arguments, they fall far short of those 
which are founded on the state oi‘ the army and the 
])u})lic service gcmerally. 

In these latter views the Directors evidently conC 
curred. They, too, distrusted their own servants, and 
tins distrust was founded not only on the abuses of 
private trade and the corruption arising from their 


■' Third Report of the Committee of Secrecy, 1773, p. 391. 
’ Life of Clive, ii. .'131, ,*185, .373, 379. 
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political relations with the Nawah, hut on the expe¬ 
rience of the aduiinistration ot the proviiua's already 
under British rule. In signifying- their approval of the 
]>lans adopted for the execution of th(‘, othce of l>iwan, 
they wrote : ‘ The expc'rieiu'e we have already had in 
the ])roviin‘t‘, of Rardwan convinces ns how unfit an 
Englishman is to conduct the colh^ction of the revenues 

o 

and to follow the subtle native through all his arts to 
conceal the n^al value of his country and to ])ei-plex 
and elude the payuK'nts. \W therdore (Uitiia'ly approve 
of your ])rescrving the ancient form of governiiuait in 
the upholding the dignity of th(‘ Siihah.’^ 

This subject Is pursued at greater lengih in the same 
letter, an extract from which is giv(‘n in the ‘ Eif(‘ of 
Clive,’ ii, oo7, in which som(‘ of the acts of peculalion 
by their servants are relerr(‘d to. 

f liave (piote(l th(\s(‘ passages from Cllv(‘’s hitters 
and despatches because^ his mod(‘ration on this im])or- 
tant occasion has been a theme ol‘ reproach from som(‘ 
writers on Indian history wlio hold tliat it Avas only 
necessary tor him to have stretched forth his hand and 
grasped the dominion ol’ llindostan. TIk' pacific views 
which have jmwailed at intervals between jx'i’iods of 
Avar and conrpiest have, according to sucli ])olilicians, 
only served as foils to the energy and succ(‘ss(‘s of their 
warlike successors. The policy of Cliv(‘, in maintaining 
a double government in Bengal Avas, in this view, a 
sham, and doomed to 1)C revers(*d in a very few years, 
and his forbearance in not pressing on after the vic¬ 
tories in Beliiir was weakness. 

It may be contended on the other hand that our 
Empire has groAvn to its ])resent height because its 
progress was sIoav, Breathing times of peace were 

' Early llecords <>/ British India^ p. 3^8. 
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r(‘(jiure(l to (‘oMHolidjitc our iirrinisitions, and train tlie 
. civil s(Tvicc to the ti:ov(Tnni(‘nt of races difFerinir in 
lanj^niage, nilii>;'ion, and l)lo()d froin their conqin^Tors, and 
to hrin;:^ our army to the standard of our ever-increasing 
territory. 

riu' moderation with whicli we have acted after 
great sii(‘<*(‘sses has also had a gnvit moral effect, and 
j)r(q>arc(l tlic way for extensions wliicli liave gone 
Ix'yond the dreams of tlic most zealous advocates of 
what is call(‘(l a strong and foiuvard policy. Tliat of 
(1iv(‘ may lx* vimhhvated l)y its success. The weakest 
point was iIk' (‘ugagxanent with Shah Alain, Init in 
justice to (Tivc it should be considered that this 
])rince had sonu' inconvimient claims on the revenues of 
lamgal, which had never been repudiated by the Nazim, 
and had been paid in recimt times, and that there Avas 
a prospect of his (‘ausc* being taken up by any military 
powvi’ that might arise* in the confusion of the times. 

4 liciH! was nothing (ixtravagant in the svqiposition 
that with such assistance as he receiv(Ml from the 
Iviiglish he might to sona* extent restoia* the fortunes 
of his hoiisi*, and opposi* tlu' power of the Marattas, 
wliich was the oidy t()rmidable one at tlu* time. Shah 
A lam was a feiTh* ])rince. and Avithin a, very fcAV years 
after his tn'aty with the Ivnglish he siuxmmbed to tJie 
reviving power ol the Alarattas, and ceded to them the 
provinces wc* had assigned to him, and this transaction 
Avas made the grouiul for the rcd’usal of the tribute avc 
had engaged to ])ay. 

'rhough tiu'attianpt to pro[) u]) the fallen poAver of 
tlu' Mogul dynasty at Delhi [)roved a failure, the engage¬ 
ment with the NaAviib Adzir Avas the most durable of tlic 
alliances the British GoATrnmeut formed in India, Avith 
the excejition of that with, the Kizam of Heiderabad, and 
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it stood us ill i»'0(h 1 stead in all tlu‘ (‘oiitests in whieli ciiAF. 
we were engaged till the close of the century. During __ 
that period llindostan was occasionally thn^atcaied hy 
tli(‘ Arglnins, and a struggle oi‘ sonu' iniportanc(‘ took 
place in 1772, in wliic'li the Marattas, tlu' Kohillas, 
and the ruler of Oiidi^ took a. part, and during which 
tlu‘ English acted as auxiliaricvs to th(‘ lattei'. 'rh(‘ affairs 
in tli(‘ noi'th of India gav(‘ ns so little occasion for 
anxi(‘t\’ that Hastings was (‘iiakled to siaid ('ooU* to 
Madras to meet th(^ crisis occ^asioned Iw tin* iii\asion 
of Heider Ali, and send fioddard with a luaigal d(‘lacJ)- 
ment to traverse* (*cntral India and support the* Pri'^idency 
of Bombay. In fact, from the* tiim* of ('live* !<► that 
of W(‘llesley, all our gT(‘al wars wen* in lh(‘ De'ckan, 
and Hindostan (‘iijoyeHl comparativi* IraiKpiillity, and 
this wais mainly due to the* scttli'iiu'iit of (live*. 

Idle* arrange'me'iils made for the* civil gv)\'e‘rnnient of 
Bengal were* imt e)f the same* duralile* charae‘te‘r. ddie* 
ediange which was introduce*!! in the*ae*(ual administration 
was sliglit. The institution e)f the* double* gove*rnnie‘nt is 
eleserilx^el by (Tive* in a h'tte*!* e)f Ajiril 20 of the* follow¬ 
ing year. ‘ Y(‘sterdav we* he'ld a Bune*,ah,'' agre‘e*able‘ to 
the emstom eif the cexmtry and io tlmse idexs whi<*h w e* 
eaitertain e)f the Com|)any’s heinonr and inte're'st. His 
Bxce*llene*y the* Nabob sat, in ejualily of Nazim, and the* 

Ikight Hemeiuralile the* Bre*sident toeik his place* as e*(»l- 
lector eMreive^aiue^s for his Majesty.’ From this time* the* 
fimctiems eif Nazim as w(*il as Diwuu were; eastensihly ex¬ 
ercised by the Britisli (Jove‘riime‘nt ; the latte*r hy virtue*. 

' This term is still in use in tlio Uengal pmvinces for tlie d-iy on which 
t])u income for the ensuirif,^ year is settled. It is ai)p]ied to an annual 
meeting of the direct revenue payers at the oflice of the chief collector, 
or of the cultivating tenants at the court of tlie zemindar, to determine 
the amount of the assessment. (See H. WiLsm’s (ihfamru of Jvdidol and 
Jlcvemc Tennti.) 
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of the from tlie Kinperor, the former tliroii;;’]! tlic 

irifllienee it eommainh'd over the miil) or deputy of the 
Nh/im. d'h(! Niiwiil) liimsi'lf having; become virtually 
a ])ensioii(‘r ol‘ tli(‘ stale', the native administration 
was controlled liy the* Ib'sident at the Nawal)’s eourt 
at Miirshidilhjid and by the cliieb Ib’itish authority at 
Patna, the afti\<' maiiaye'ineiit in the latter casi* beinj’* 
])lace(| in a foiMiior sea'vaiit of the NVizim. 

Till- rondition of the country under the* civil and 
(‘riniinal administration ol* llie native* i;‘overiiment, and 
tin* mo<lilic!ition it nnde'rwi'nt iind(‘)* Ibiylish influence 
dui'iny tin* coiifiise'd period which pri'ce'di'd tlie direct 
administration et' the country, is cl(‘arly descrilied in 
the* sc\(‘lit h report of the Secret ( ommitt(*(‘ of the* House*, 
ol boiiimnns of I77r>. dda* i^ri'at rajas or /(‘inindars 
held eoiii’ls of criminal jiirisdietion, (‘iititU'd f'oiijdanie, ai 
t(‘rm that has come down to lat(‘r times. Tlie Fouj- 
(lar, as the nann* implies, held a military command, and 
th(* term (*.\empliti(‘s the* union of militaiy autliority and 
re‘pr('s^i(^n of eriim*. In capital cases the sent(*nce was 
not carrii'd out until it was re'ported to Murshiddbad.'^ 
Th(‘ most lr(*<|U(*nt pe'iiaitv^ was a fine, and this was tlie 
penjiiisite* of tin* /(‘inbidar, a sv>tem that h‘d to RTeat 
ahuses. TIh * /{‘inindai’ also Ik‘I<I a eourt of civil juris¬ 
diction, from which he also drew a per(|uisite, under the 
iiaiiK* <){' chiftif;' or Ihiirtli part of tlie value* of the* subject 
of litii;’ation. It is said (hat this court was not much 
resorted to, and disputes wc'n* laru'i'ly si'tth'd by arbitra- 

‘ 'third lU'}M.vi nii the Condition of the K. 1. C. 177d. 

'this term (Id. unr fova’lh) witli \\l\ioh we are familiar as connected 
wall Miiratta exactions, appears lo have hecn applied in Hindustan to 
other cases than that, mentioned in the text, sueh as the fourth part of 
the pay (d hired servants, or of fees levied l>y the head (officer of a 
eourt as Ids penjuisite. (See Wils()irs o//w.d«cirt/and iiVrori/c 

iixi.) 
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tioii. The jurisdiction was siiiuinary, as there was no ( HAr. 
judieial rei»’ister or rex'ord, and tli(‘ ])roee(‘dini;s are said 
to have l)een marked by abuse and oppression. 

At the seat of‘^’ovcaainuait tlu‘ Nfizini pivsidi'd in all 
eapit<d eas(‘s, aiifl tlie |)i\Nan had eoi>‘nisane(‘ oi‘ all eas(‘s 
n‘latin^‘ to titles to land, a jufisdietion that i^'n^w out of 
Ills reveiiiK' administration ; and his naibs, oi* d(‘puti(^s, 
tln*oughont the eountiy (‘X(a*(*is(‘d a similar authority 
over tlie ])roperty of the e(mntry. This systcan. it is 
added, afforded no seeiirity to property or ])(*i*son ; tli(‘ 
despotic priii(‘ip1es of tlie govi'rniiK'nt naidiauMl tlican 
instruments of powa*r I’aflua* tliaii ol‘justie(\ Aeeoi’d- 
inglv, the luiglisli Company or tlii'ir siawaiits, \vhen 
they had a demand against a jH/rson d(‘p(‘n(l('iit or 
coiiiu'cted wdtli tliem in th(‘ course of eomiiHa'ci', took 
tli(^ law into th(‘lr ow n hands, tin* gen(*ral pi'aetice being 
to lay hold of liis person ly tlieii* own authority, and 
this I’iglit sonu‘tim(‘s was (‘xereiscMl (wen wluai the debtor 
did not fall und(‘r tliat dc’seription ; but this was an 
al)us(‘, tliough generally overlooked liy tli(‘ government. 

The French and l)iiteli (‘xereisial tin* same'])i*ivil(‘ge of 
s(azing th(‘ debtor, and when the President and Council 
of Calcutta stepped forward to ]mt an end to this abuse 
and jmjhibitcxl tlie pi’aetiei*, the Fi’(‘n(‘h in \(‘ry strong 
terms remonstrated against the order as a violation of 
riglits they had always exercised, and this disjiute re¬ 
mained unsettled at the tini(‘ of the House* of* Commons’ 
rejiort.^ 

Tliis rude and rougli system of administi^ation pn;- 
vailed during ]\lir Jafirs government, and Knglish 
influence gradually extended during tliat of his suc¬ 
cessor, (kisim Ali, in [iroportion as they spr(‘a<l over the 
country for purposes of trade. Under IIk* thii’d re\a)lu- 

' Scvcntli Jleroil, }>• 
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tioii, wliidi r(‘stnml ]\Iir tlie udiiiinistration of 

justic(; was openly (*<H)tro!l(*(l 1)y ser\'ants of tl)e Coni- 
pany wlios(‘ situation R'avc tlaan an opportunity of 
inl(‘rf<*r(‘n(*(‘. To siaT an extent was this carried, tliat 
it is slated on tli(‘ evidiMiec* of ^Ir. K(‘ir, one of tlie 
wilne>ses examined hy the (’ommittC(‘ of 177d, tliat 
after the enmpleU' (‘stahli-hmeiit of British ])ower, tlie 
lianiaiis. oioej'ents of th(‘ Mni^Tish. \\ hei’ever they la^sided, 
(Milii*(‘ly m)vern«‘d the Irihiinals of jinlicalnre, Jind (‘ven 
sal as j(idy(‘s in ih(‘ eoiii‘l>. 

AlhM' llM' yranI oj' ihe l)iwani some fecTlc* attempts 
W(M’(‘ mad(‘ to eslahlish a more regular administi’atioii, 
an<l new eoiirls wiM'e (‘>la])lishe(| mid(M’ nati\'(‘ judg’es, 
l)oih al Murshidahad and in tin* ])ro\ine(rs. Tlieir 
jiirisdietion was limil(‘(l, and we aiH* not informed A\diat 
i-esiilts followed the (‘Xp(M*im(Mit. Tli(‘ abuses lu'came 
so rile that the (io\(MMinuMit in( wleiitta wcM’e ))efore lon<^' 
eomp(‘lleil to tak(‘ a sU^p towards tlie dircu't administra¬ 
tion of tlu' ei\il m>V(M*nm(‘nt by iIk* appointment of 
fjiij’lish otIieiM's mid(M‘ (he tith‘ of sn])(M*\’is(>]‘s. They 
(‘X(M’eis(‘d an aiilhorilv omm* the nati\(‘s (Miijiloycrl in the 
eolleetion of lh(‘ ivvmmiiks, and llay w(MV instructed to 
r(‘por( billy on th(‘ condition of tlu* eoiintiy, the nature 
and amount of tin' revenues, and th(‘ administration of 
justic('d 

Tlu‘ r(‘ports whicb tlu^y i>a\ (dn fuiMiished the first in¬ 
formation we ])oss(‘ss lyyuirdinu’ tlie internal administra¬ 
tion of the provinc(‘, and led to furtluM' inquiries before 
Parliament. Put it was not until seven years after tlie 
cession of tiu* Diwani that the Go^ ernment felt equal to 
undertak(‘ the reform of these abuses, wlien instructions 
wen^ conveyed to the President and Council at Fort 
AVilliam ‘ to stand forth as l)iwan, and by the agency 

' C /lebrookc’s Snpplnnent io ihe Bengal lieipilafiontt^ j). 174. 
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of the Company’s servants to tak(‘ njujii tliems(‘lves tlu‘ 
entire eare and nianai>'enient of the revtaiiu*. 

It is eharaeteristic of the limes, tlial while the 
nnthorituis at lionie were so careful of seeiirini;' a control 
over the tinances, tlie criminal jurisdiction rcMuaiiavl in 
native hands. A hoard of reviaiiK* was created, consist- 
ing of the president and memhers of the council, and 
the treasury was rianoved irom Murshidahad to Cal- 
(‘utta. The sup(‘rvisors became coll(*ctors, and w ith lliiMu 
were; associated nati\-e otHcers styled ])iw;ins. Courts 
were established in each collectorship, one by th(‘ name 
of the Diwani, a civil court, and IIm' ollaa* the Koiij- 
daree, 51 (‘riminal court. Ovia* llu' (ormia* tiu* coll(‘ctor 
])i'esided in liis cjuality oi* King’s Diwsin. In tiu*crimiiad 
court th(‘ ctnizy tind moofiee ol‘ tlu' <listrict sat to 
(‘Xpound the ]\hdionH‘tsni ]5nv. Superior courts wvw. 
establislied tit the cliiel* se 5 i( ol‘ go\’ernincnt. calh'd the 
Dewanee Sudder Ad5iwlut,5Uid Niztinnit Siiddia* Adiiwliit, 
ntmies whicli long survi\'ed wlaai th(‘ ivason of lhi‘ir 
institution passed ;iway.'' Courts tiinKr similar titles 
were (*xtended to the ced(‘d 5ind coiapiered p]*(o inces in 
the North-West in ISUo, where, the tmthority of the 
Nbizims and Diwiins of thi‘ ]^hn]>eror hinl long c(‘ased. 

From the (kite of this regulation th(‘ control of tin* 
j)ub]ic 8erv5Hits of the ('onip5iny ov(a‘ 1h(‘ i*ev(‘nues W5is 
complete, but the administration of th(' cj'iminid hiw 
renmined for the most part in n5itive hands. The col¬ 
lectors were directed to superintend the pi‘oceedings^ and 
to see that in trials the necess5iry Avitness(*s w(‘.re sum¬ 
moned and examined, and that diu* weight \n5is 5illoA\’(!d 
to their testimony, 5ind that the decrees ])5iss(‘d w^a’c lair 
and impartial. 


OllAl'. 


Colo])rooke’s p. 1. 

® I'his is the description of tlieir duties in the preamble of the 
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Tliese iiistnictions re!naiii(‘(l a dead letter, for the 
i‘ev(‘ime dutit^s \v(T(‘ too al)soi‘biiig to laiable tlu^ eollectors 
to superintend the administration of justice in grent 
]>oj)ulous distriets. Tht* magistrates were natives, under 
tli(‘ titl(‘ ol' Jdxijclnrs, and tliiMi* jui*isdiction was eon- 
tinu(‘d till J7S1, wluai it was transjcrr(Ml to tlie Jhiglisli 
ci\ il judges of ea<‘li district. 

The crying (‘\ il ol’ tin* time w iis dacolty, oj' gang 
rohix'ry, wliicli jis.siinicil more gigatitic proportions in 
licjigal than in other pro\ iiiccs to >vhich Dritisli rule 
(‘xOaidi'd, and attracted a larg(‘ .share of th(‘ attention oi 
th(‘ barliamiaitary CommittiH^ on Indian affairs wliieli 
sat in l(Sllb Th(*r(‘ is an inler(‘stiiig ])a])(T on the 
siil)j(‘ct by Whirri'ii Hastings, written in 177d, and re- 
cordecl in tin* minutes of(*ouiicil in August ol’ that year. 
The olbauha’s against w hoin his remarks w ere directed 
\ver(‘ a rac(‘ of outlaws, chi(*fly on the frontier*, living 
from fatli(‘r to son in a state of warfare* against society, 
])lundering and burning \'illagt‘s and murd(*ring the in¬ 
habitants. Till* first judicial regulat ions of I 77:i dir(‘cted 
against tlu*ni tlu* s(‘verest pcnalti(*s—capital j)unish- 
imait, line's on the* village's to which they be'longed, aiiel 
furth(*r jirovide'd that the* iSimily of a e'riniiiad should 
hee'ome* the* slave's of the* state*, aiiel l)e* dispose*d of fe)r the 
gene,*i*al be*nefit and conve*iiie‘ne*(* of the ])e*ople aee'emUiig 
to the dise’retion of the* (ioverume*nt. This ])rovi8ion 
Hastings stremgly recomnK*nele‘d to. Ik* strictly enfeu'ce^d, 
anticipating a (‘onside‘ral>le fund i’rom the sale e)f those 
slaves to meet the current (*xpenses of the criminal juris- 
die'tion of the* state.^ 

Tlie* principal eebjcct of the nu'memindum is to meet 


Ui'gulatituis of ITtH), which gives a history of the changes in the criminal 
jurisdiction ijj) to that date. See also Colebrooke’s l!inf)plemeut, p. 1, 

' Colebrookc’s SitppJnaiiity j». 114. 
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tlie defects in the eriiiiinal law of the iMalioinetans 
which eoiitiiiiied to t>'ui(le tlie ])ractiee of the courts of 
criniiual jurisdietion.' So cantious were the (Joverii- 
ineiit in introdiicino’ innovations, tliat its t(‘rins and 
technicalities continn(‘d loiig to prevail, and in tla^ 
times to which I reicr were*strictly a})pli(‘d. Under 
tliis law crimes were i*(‘e;arded as pri\'ati‘ ratlaa* than 
public wrongs. Tlie nearc'st ivlativc was inv(‘st(‘d with 
rights which l)elong(Ml to the Arabs in th(‘ tilin' ol‘ 
Mahomet. No cajiital pnnishmeiit could lx* enforced 
\\ ilhout tin'consent oi* tlu'neaix'st relation, distinctions 
W(‘r(‘ drawn In'tween munha-s p(‘rp(‘trat(‘d with an instru¬ 
ment foianc'd foi* slu'dding hlood, or hy (»tln‘i* numis, and 
other irivoloiis distinctions wvrv maih* Avhich op(‘rati*d 
in liivour of the cihninal. Hastings, while ])r(‘ssing for 
a nioditieation oC thesi* ruh*s, admitt(‘d that popular 
opinion was av('rs(‘ to change', ainl that it would ‘lx? 
dangerous, lioth to our characte'rs and lortiiin's, to move' 
a ste|) beyond the [dain and ))(‘at(‘n ])ath.’ 

In the following ye'ar, 1771, tin' subjee't of daeadty 
again ('iigaged the attention of the (h^vei’miK'iit, and a 
])lan for the (‘staldishmeiit ol’louijdars was jii'ojxised by 
AVarren Hastings, in which new and ('.\traordinaiy 
pow'crs were conferi’cd on tlu'si' ollicers. The' abroga- 

Its principles were recognised, subject to certain inoditications, in 
the liengal Regulations of ITtH), under wliich Jiiagisterial duties w^re 
transferred from the Foujdar or native magistrate to the English civil 
judge, and wliicli form a code of criminal procedure. It is there 
enacted ‘that the doctriiu; of Yusef and Aloliamed in res])ect of trials 
of murd(u- he the general rule for the oflicers of the court to write the 
futwas or law opinions a})[diciible to the circumstances, and that the 
distinctions made by Abu Huneefah as to the nuKle of commission of 
murder be no longer attended to’ (Colebrooke’s h^ujiplcini'ni, ]>. 154). 
Rules of Mahometiui ciiminal law' became latterly matters of mere 
technicality, but so long did the forms prevail that instruction in its 
principles bn-med at one time pait of the course of lectures delivered at 
the East India Collt*ge of Ilaileybiny. 
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tion of the authority of the zemindars, owing to the 
introduction of the farming of the revenues, had thrown 
the country into confusion, and the new courts of justice 
were uneijual to cope with the disordei’s that jire- 
vailed. ‘I am sorry,’ llastings wrote,‘to enumerate 
amongst tlie cans(s of liu* increase of robbers, the r(*gu- 
larity and prc'cisioii Avliicli lia\'e b(‘(‘ii iiiti’odnced in mil* 
coiirn of jiisdcc*.’ Tli(‘dread of tlu' daeoits, lie added, 
deO ! ri'd di(' coinmon pcoph* from coining forward, and 
llu* ride which i'(‘(juir(‘(I (w(> witii(‘ss(‘s in e\(‘ry caintal 
case atVord(‘(l an assiiranc(‘ of ini])unity oi’crime. 

Hence, h(‘ adds, 'among those wlio Jiave been con- 
vict(‘(l ot robbmy I do not recoll(H*t an instance in tlic 
])roc(‘edii)gs on tlnar trial in whicli th('ir guilt lias been 
proven] by (‘vidiMice, but by tliedr o\n ii confession only.’ 
As the cliiefs of tlu'se l)anditti \\v]v wcdl-known juiblic 
characters, th(‘ authorised ])ractic(‘ of tin/ former Go\prn- 
nuait had binai to asc(‘rlain the idcaititv ot‘the men, and 
to con(h*mii them without any fm’th(‘i’ pi*oc(\ss. To this 
sunimar\’ process the (iovei*nor-tuaua'al proposed to 
revert as tla* only mode ol* I’estoring the country to 
security and order, adding, ‘A rigid observation of the 
h‘tt('r of the law is a blessing in a well-regulated state, 
l)iit in a governiiHait loose as that of lhaigal is, and must 
be for yeai's to come, an (‘xtraordinaiw and exemplary 
coercion must be employed to eradicate those evils 
which th(‘ law cannot n'lndi.’’* 

Siadi wu're some of the difheulties that beset the path 
of British administrators in apjilying European prin¬ 
ciples and Euroiieaii agency to the government of the 
first great province that came under British rule. The 
cession of the Diw/uii was originally only a scheme of 
iiscal administration. It became one of civil govern- 


Stfppkmt iif, [). 121 , 122 . 
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nieiit. Tlie changes were gradual and cautious, and left 
beliind, in the forms of tlic administration, traces of tliclr 
origin. 

Their histoiy belongs to tliab of tlie governnuait of 
Warren Hastings and liis successors —Ki).] 
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('II.M'TKI! XI. 

]^(‘iK'\vn] ni till' war Ik'Iwi'C'Ii France and En^daiid Exiiedition sent to 
tin: Eiifsl under tFe (’ointc do Lally Previou.s career of the gtnieral 
It is jiicjeded hy jiart of the force ninhu- M. do Soujiire—ItH inaction 
Ijally’s jnecijiitate niarcli to Fort St. David —The siege and capture 
of that ]>lac.e Dally complains of want of sujijiort from the council of 
l*ondich(‘ri-y—Expedition of plunder against Tanjore Its failure— 
Naval migagcinent -Struggles of Ihissy at Aurungaltad—He is recalled 
hy Lally JAirde'sexpedition to the Northern Ciivars DefeatsConflans 
l‘ri‘](iiration for the siege of Madras Advance of the French and 
occu[)ation of tin; llhick Town - Siege of Fort St. (leorge- Its relief hy 
the tleet and tin* j-elreat of the French —Colonel Forde’s oiierations in 
the north Siege and assault of Masulitiatam - English alliance with 
the Nizam—First mutiny in the Fiamch army—Keturn of the French 
tleet to till' coast and its dejiarture—Second mut iny-- French overtures 
to Saliihat .Ding English rcinfoieeim'iits Siege of Vandewaish ■ Its 
eaptuie hy the English Hattie of Yaiulewash -Lally retreats to 
Pondicherry Fall of the Frencli forts Alliance with Heider Ali 
'Ihe Mysoreans assist in throwing suiiplies into PondieheJTy - 
Major Smith’s invasion of Alysore and attack on (kuoor Defection of 
Heider Ali English reinfon’enients - Siege of Pondiclierry Conti'sts 
at the hound hedge Hloekade of J\indieheiTy Ex]>ul8ion of the 
native inhabitants of the foil Tlie storm and loss of English ships — 
The surrender Violent j>roeeedingH against Lally Demolition of the 
Works Fall of the other Frencli garrisons and close of the war— 
Clnirges against Lally in France His long imprisonment and trial - 
liiiipiitous sentence and execution Ileniarks on the history of the 
French settlements in the East Renewal of the struggle between the 
French and Englisli in tlio Deckan in 1780 Its tinal close. 

While arms were advaiieiiiy’ to dominion in 

IJeiii^al, events took j)lace in tlie Deekau wliicli led the 
way to a corresponding’ exteiision of British authority in 
tlie south, to which it is necessary now to advert before 
this history is brought to a close. 

When the expedition nndcT tlie eommand of Clive 
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was clespatx^ied for the recovery of Calcutta, tlie British 
force in tlie Carnatic was reduced so low that it was 
scarcely equal to the task of inaiutaiuing the authority 
of their ally MohamuuMl Ali. The French, on the other 
hand, weakened their force in that (juarter by siaaliny 
troops to the assistance oi‘ Bussy, and th(‘ operations on 
either side were liniitcM] to inconsiderahh* ent(‘rprises. 
The lull was not of lony duration. War h(‘(W(‘(‘n tlui 
two j)owers Iwoke out in Ihirope in May Nat), and the 
French Gov(‘rnnH‘nt canu* (‘arlv to a d(‘eision to strike^ a. 
dcH'isive blow at the Ihiylish ])ossessions in tJu* Fast. 
(Orders W(‘r(^ (h'spatched to Fon(lieh(‘rry (o riTrain from 
any opi'ration of iinportaiKa* in anlicipation tlie 
arrival of tlie armaiiKait. 

The Count de Fally, wlio was s(‘lecl(‘<l lor th(‘ coni- 
niand of the expedition, was the son of an Irish nTiiyxn, 
Si]‘ Gerard Tally, a iialiv(‘ of (ialway, who s(‘ttled in 
France after the Ke\'olution of lG(SS,and conimand(‘d the 
Irish reyinient ot Tillon. d he youny lailly reei‘iv(‘d 
his commission wIkmi he was only (‘iyht y(‘ars of an'e, 
and did duty in lh(‘ trenelu's at Barcelona while still 
only twelve. Destined from (‘arly years for a- military 
career, Ik^ juirsned his studies with ardoiii’, and i*ose 
rajmlly to distinction as an accomplislied soldier and an 
ardent adherent of the house of St(‘wart. In tiiis doiil)le 
capacity he visited the United Kinmlom in 173!) to 
rei)ort on the facilities which its coasts atfoivhifl for a 
descent. His talents and enterprise hastened liis ad¬ 
vancement, and he was sent hy Cardinal Fliairy on a 
diplomatic mission to St. Fetersl)urg', and prepared two 
rejiorts on the statistics of the Kmpire, and its former 
relations with PTance. In 1742 lie took a part in the 
war in Flanders with his re;>'iment, of wliich he was 
now major. Here lie acipiircd such reputation that an 
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Irish regiment was formefl which bore his name, and of 
which lie took the command. This newly raised corps, 
with its gallant commandcT, bore a conspicuous part in 
the battle of Fontenoy, wlnn-e he rec(‘ived from the King 
on tlie field of battl(‘ the jiromotion to the rank of briga¬ 
dier. In tlu* following month Prince Charles Edward 
landed in Scotland, and the imp(‘tnous Lally was in¬ 
stantly at hand with a plan for a di'scent in support of 
the cnterpris(‘. Tin* proj(‘ct was takcai u]) by the Fnaich 
fioviTnuHTit, and an army was gatluT’ed on the coast of 
Picardy of which Lally was appointed marechal-general 
des logis ((piartiTTnaster-gencral). Lally, remarks 
\b)ltair(‘, was th(‘ soul of the laitia-prise, but wIkti it was 
postponed hi* joined the prince with a small detachment 
of Irish, and was |)res(‘nt at tin* battli* of Falkirk, aftiT 
which he went through some romantic adventures in his 
(‘scape from the rnited Kingdom. Ill*then served with 
the army in Flanders till the ])eace of ITIS, but Avhen 
wai’ with Fnigiand broki* out anew in iTo.") he was sent for 
to Versailli's, and was ri'ady again with plans lor a descent 
on England, and an attai'k on the iJritish possessions in 
India or in America. I )’Argeiison, the MinistiT* of War, 
at first destini'd him for the first of these enterprisi^s, and 
he took the coniniand of a i'orce in Picardy, and opened 
a correspondence with the dacobites, but wlu‘n the plan 
was dropped he was apjiointed to tin* command of the 
1 ‘xpedition to India at tlu* urgent solicitation of the 
si'cret eommittei' of tlu* East India (Vinijiany. With 
brilliant talents Avere joined great failings that were well 
known to his friends. D’Argenson is rep(u*ted to have 
Avarned the deputation that Avaited on him, that Avith his 
iiery activity Avere joined qualities that would render 
him an impracticable colleague and cause dissension 
and e\'en civil Avar in their Avails Avhile war Avas at their 
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i^ates. The depiitation replied that tliey required a 
man of tliat stamp to eope with tlu‘ abuses that pre¬ 
vailed in their settlements, and so Lally was appointed 
to the command, and invested Avitli full powers as 
Lieutenant-General, commissary of the Kine;, syndic of 
the (/ompany, and with a general commission extend¬ 
ing to all tli(‘ French setthanents in the Fast Indies. 
A brilliant staff, comprising sonuiof the most illustrious 
names in France, was appointed to acrompany bini.^ 

A fatality .‘ittaclied to the (expedition Iroin th(‘Ix^gin- 
ning. The flevt, on I(‘aviiig Lrest, (MR‘oun((‘r(‘d such 
bad AV(eatlu‘r that sonu' of iIk' v(‘ss(‘Is were obligvd to 
r(‘tnrii to retit. In th(‘ ineaiitiuK' sinistca* aca’oiints 
ixaelued the Freneli Gov(*rmiuent ol‘ th(‘ stat(‘ of things 
ill (>anada, and some of the ships and two battalions 
AV(Te withdrawn tbi’ the d(‘teiie(‘ of tlie Fiviudi ])osses- 
sions in America. Wh(‘n at l(‘ngth th(‘ Ihad saile<l, it 
e,arri(‘d with it a malignant lev(‘r that carri(‘d off s(‘V(‘ral 
hundivds of the s(‘am(‘n an<l troo])s, and after dc'lays at 
Iviode flaiu'iro and again at the Ish; of France, it ixaeh(‘d 
the coast of (hromandel in April 175S, mearly a tw(elv(‘- 
month from its (h'parture, and niii(‘t(‘(‘n months from flu* 
time when the expi'dition was n‘solv(‘d upon. Ih’caich 
asc’endaiuy in the (hrnatic had b(*en already s(‘cur(‘d by 
the arrival of part of the int(end(‘d armaimait, comprising 
the regiment of Lorraine under M. d(‘ Soupir(‘, and 
some artillery. This accession of force c()nsist(‘d of up- 
Avards of 1,000 men, and tlie occ.asion s(‘em(‘d fa\ourable 
for striking an ininu^diate blow at tlu^ English poss(‘ssions, 
Ave^akemed by the absence of a larg(‘ portion of tb(‘ir t roops 
and of their wliole fhxt in Lengal. Lally, in his ddence 

’ Tlie chief authority for tliCBo details is an article in tlie 

said by Sisinondi {Hidoire rlrn Frmi^ah, xxix,, 304) to bo 
written by Lally Tollendal, the son <jf the general. 
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of l)is roiidnc-t (Inrinir this (*arnp‘ait»ii, bitterly complains 
of the iiuK'tioii of liis coniitiymen at tliis jimcture ; hnt 
the eliaiye does not rest lieavily on De Soiipire. When 
that offnaa* took tin* commaiid oi' tlie troops on the 
coast h(‘ s(‘(ans to hav(‘ h(‘en ini]>r(*ss(‘d witli tlie duty of 
ac’tini!; with \ie'oiir, and sniiinion(*d a mixed council of 
the ci\ il, na\’al, and military anthoriti(‘s, fo which he 
siihmiltiMi a proposal to invest h'ort St. havid.*'^ Ife 
nas (■aiitioiiod in his Instrnelioiis not to in any 

disfant (‘iiOa'prisc. Ihn the hmylisli s(‘ttleiiient, from its 
proximity to I’ondicherry, presiaiti'd its(‘lf as the first of 
th(^ iMiy lisli ])ossessions I'oi- at lack. Tlu‘ commander of 
th(‘ hrench fle(‘t, hoW(‘Vci\ r(‘fus(‘d his co-op(‘ration, and 
th(‘ proJ(‘ct was <lropped. ThronyiHuit tliis canipaiyn tlu^ 
na\'al c<)mmand(‘i*s ol‘the iMaaich W(‘ia‘ eaiitions to excess, 
and on the present occasion the admiral was daunted hy 
lli(‘ information that reach(‘(l him that lh(‘ l']nc’lish fha^t 
was soon to ri^tnrn to tin* coast. It seems that when 
the Fnaicli sijuadron with tlu‘ for(e under He Son])in‘ 
first math' its appi'arance, it wasmistakcai for the Mni;dish 
(le(‘t whos(‘ aia*i\al \vas (‘xp(*ct(‘d, \\ith reinforccamaits, 
and (h(‘ council of kort St. Ifavid sent off a boat with ti 
letti'i* to till' hjiylish adndi'al, uryiny him to cruise' off 
(\‘vlon to intercept the Fiench until he should he joined 
hy (he Hcii<’*al ships, which Ik* was informc'd were 
('xpected in Se|)t('mher, and on their junction it was 
sucyesti'd ;i heavy blow miciit Ik* struck at the French 
possessions. lu'ii the ayent who had charye of the 
messac'(* disco\er(*d his error, he endeavoured to conceal 
the lettt'r between two planks, but in vain. The boat 
was seized and the letter was discovered. Had the act 
(»f the council of Fort St. Havid been a r/oa' d' (jiurre it 
could not have be(‘ii more snccessbd. M. Bouvet, the 


’ Orme, ii. 235. 
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Frencli aflniirn], after laiuliHG; tlio Inn^ps nt Pondielieny, chat, 
annomieed liis intention of retnrninii^ to tlie Isle of Hour- "J_ 

bon, witliont even landinjj^ tlie heavy <>ains and nnrinnni- 
tion intended for tlie seltlenient, and left the eonst 

Deprived of tlie co-operation ot the navy, it remained 
only for M. d(‘ Sonpire to en;^-j\f;’e in some enterprises oi‘ 
smaller imjiortanee. Kiy'ht torts in the heart of the 
(arnatic Avere rednced, and tlnir |)ossessions added to 
the revenues of the French. Only one of tlu'se, (1iit- 
tapet, oflered any protractiMl (h'lence, and the French 
troops, after these successes, retinnl to Pondicheriy to 
aAvait the arrival of tlie armament nndiT I.ally. 

Great alarm Avas noAV felt at Madras, and this Avas 
not removed by th(‘ tidinys oi* the battle of Plassy 
Avhich r(‘ached the Presidcaicy on ttctolxa* It) of the a. u. 1757. 
same year, for tlioiiLdi tiny rec(‘ived some tr(‘asnre, and 
their credit was establislu'd by the acapiisition ol‘ the rich 
jirovince and Avealth otlhaiyal, th(‘r(' Avas no ])romise of 
the return of tlie troo])s to meet the c(aniny’ danocT. 

much Avas th(‘ authority of the Ibitish shaken by 
the events of th(‘ past year and the prosjiect of the 
approacliin^' superiority of tin* French, that even tlie 
most insig’nificant chief who lubl under th(‘ nal)o]) or 
the Conijiany, l)e;f>’an to <|n(‘stion or insnlt tli(*ir pow(*r.'‘ 

The only effort that Avas made to meet the comiiii>' 
danger was ly the lany. Admiral Poco(‘ke returned 
from Bengal at the close of 1757 with a srpiadron, after 
an absence of seventeen months, and Avas joined ly four 
ships of the line from Bomliay. They Avere in mimber 
inferior to the French fleet, but Avere prepared for their 
reception on their arrival in the folloAving April. AVhen a.d. i758. 
the expeditionary force under Jailly reached the coast an 
indecisive engagement followed, in Avhich the French 

* Orme, ii. 290, 
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suffered a severe loss in men, but the Englisli were so 
crippled in tlieir liiills and rigging that they could offer 
no iiupediment to the landing of the troops, which was 
IiuitkmI on with the impetuosity of Lally’s character. 
Hefore the engag(‘inent he had }U’oceeded to Pondiclierry 
to proclaim his commission, and on tlie same day, by 
his ordiT, nuai and as m.any sej)oys wei*e on their 

niarcli for lojrt Si. David, comiijaiided by the Dount 
dd‘h laiic:, who landed wilh him. 

TIk'v ad\aiic(*(l without proN'isioiis, w(‘i*c led astray 
by tli<‘ii* guides, and tli(‘following morning they found 
1 lu‘ms(‘lv(‘s ill th(‘ ncighboiu'liood of the English fort, 
and so |)r(‘s^(‘d with hung(T that they broke into 
adjac(Mil house's to obtain foo<l. Though the garrison 
was a ware' of their |uvs(‘iice no advantagx* was taken of 
the courusioii, jmd ])y tin* following day De Soujhre 
arrived with more troops, some battering guns, and a 
s(‘:isouable supply of jirovisions. 

'file w’orks of hort St. David had lieca) planned with 
great can*. They consisted of a paralh‘logram with four 
bastions, (‘ach mounting tw’i'hi* guns. TIk! outworks 
consist('d of a liorinvork to the* north mounting tliirty- 
foiir guns, and two Iarg(‘ ravi'liiis to the vvest and east. 
Tli(‘ body of the place measured only ohO feet by TlO, 
and within this eonfni(‘d s[)ace was crowaled a garrison 
of lJUH) natives, til!) Iniropeans [of whorn 28G were 
(*tfectiv(*], and lhaO seamen. This fortress laid long been 
a thorn in the side of the settlement at Pondiclierry, from 
which it was only fifteen miles distant, and Lally was in¬ 
structed, when 1 k‘, left Franca*, to make it the first object 
of his attack. 

To the south of Fort St. David, and across the river 
dripopaloro, lay the town of Cuddalore, enclosed by a 
rampart and small bastions, but open to the sea. It 
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had a slender garrison of tliree companies of se[)()ys, 
thirty Europeans, and some lasears. This was tlie first 
object of M. Lally’s attack. The commandant was 
embarrassed by the charge of 150 Frencli ])risoners, and 
agreed to capitulate on terms jf (lie breaching btitti‘ri(‘s 
were ready to open within tliree days. Ijally now 
turned to tlie more important fortress. Tlu^ Frcaieli 
fleet, wliicli Jiad been driven to tlu* north during th(‘ en¬ 
gagement, took six days to work itsAvayto FondielKaay, 
wliere they landed their troojis. Tlu'si' wcaa' linrri(‘(l on 
to Fort St. David, and the heavy guns W(*r(‘ landed at 
tlie moutli of tlie laver Fanar, lo tin* north, only a niih' 
Ifom the fort. The reduction ol‘ l]i(‘ fortress could not be 
eflected without a regular si(g(‘ and many niatiaaals of 
war. To collect the r(‘((uisite nnmb(T ol* coora^s, who 
are alone aeeustoni(*d to carry burdiais, r(‘(juir(M| lime. 
Lally, iinjiatient of any delay, insist(‘d on tin* indis¬ 
criminate ])r(‘ssuiv of th(‘ native inhahilants of Fondi- 
ehorry without distinction of age or easl(‘, a st(‘p ttiat 
caused the utmost alarm, and the* flight of many of the 
inhabitants. This 1(*<1 to strong remonstrane(‘s from 
M. de Leyi’it, th(‘go\’(‘rnor of Fondichei’ry, and hiseoun- 
(dl, who still retained their functions, and this Avas fol¬ 
lowed by an angry retort and ehargxss of want of zeal Ibr 
the public service.^ Such was the comnuaicaamait of this 
great undertaking. The personal altercation among the 
authorities was only the ])relud(5 to more \ iolent charg(‘s 
and recriminations, AvhieJi, more than any other cause, 
contrilHited to the ruin of tlieir aftairs in tlu* Dc'ckaii. 

The siege of Fort St. David lasted Ifom May 14, 
when the engineers began to erect their fii’st battery, till 
June 1, when the garrison ca|)itulated. The defenc(‘ 
was not vigorous. Batteries were crect(.‘d against the 

* Onne, ii. 305. Recueil des Icttres [>ar Messrs, do Leyrit ot do Lally, p. 0, 
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jirincipal bastions without any interruption, unclieehed 
l)y the fire of the plaee, and anothei* battery was raised 
to the west w]n(‘h enfiladed tlie north front. The 
jrarrison were from the first daunted by tlie impetuosity 
of tlu‘ (aiemy’s attack, and when, by dune 1, the works 
Aver(‘ {idva]ie(‘d to the foot of tlie irlaeis opposite the 
nortlo(‘ast bastion, th(‘ batteri(‘s of tlie fort whieh 
dercnd(‘(| this front were (‘itlier dismounted or with¬ 
drawn. Their ammunition was now nearly exliausted, 
and d(‘s))airii)i{ of ndief from the Britisli squadron, 
whieh they lookuv] for very anxiously, the eom- 
niandant, Major I'oliiu’, and the ^'o\'ernor, Mr. Wyneli, 
held a eouueil of war. and yielded up the flirtress, the 
j^'arrison lieeoniinii' prisoners of war. 

Th(‘ surrender was scwen^ly eommented upon, (live, 
who was keenly watchini»- th(‘ pro^Tess of the oTcat 
('xpedilion, liroke out in his litters to the Governor 
of Madras in stroni'’ denun(‘iation anBinst all wlio had 
sio'n(*d the eapitulation of a strony’ firtress till a breaeh 
Avas made and tli<‘ i^arrison had sustained an assault.’' 

’’ S('{! Lifr of (Tire, ii. a.’l, .‘Xl. ‘ I cjiiinot express t(» you luy iruligna- 

tioi) and eoiicei'ii at tlio infanmus surronder of St. David. Had tliero 
Ihm’Ii no j)o\vd(T left but for tlie musketry, there Avas no excuse for giving 
up th(^ place till a breacli Ava.s imub', tlie covered way stormed, and the 
ditcli tilled. ... I wisli for tlie honour and welfare of our nation that 
a court-martial woidd mako the severest examples of the guilty in these 
cases.’ To Onne he wnde in similar terms. Since thi.s was in type I 
have road a notica^ of the siege of Fort St. David in one of the series of 
papers Avliich li.avc lately appeared entitled Some of fhr India Office 
lienird.H, in which it is said that after the surrender ‘a court of inquiry 
A\’as appointed, and it was established that the fortifications were not in 
a state capable of withstanding the French force.’ There is no mention 

these proceedings in Orme’s narrative, which I have followed in the 
text, and it is certain that liis opinion as to the feebleness of the defence 
pt)inted in the opposite direction, fur he supports his views by the opinion 
of the assailants, ‘Tlie Frencli oflicers,’ he says, ‘on contemplating the 
works, were suqirised at the facility of their conquest, not having lost 
twenty men by the tire of the place, though more by sickness and by 
strokes of the sun in the trenches.’ (ii. 1313.) 
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Lally had certainly ji^ood reason to congratulate liiinselt 
on his first success. On the fall of Fort St. David he 
despatched a force to Devi-Cotah, wliich lay some miles 
to the south, at the moutli of the Coleroon, and tlie 
governor evacuated the place on their approach. The 
army then returned to Fondicherry, wliere tluy made a 
triumphal entry, and a grand Tc Dcuui was chanted in 
celebration of the victory. 

Lally now turned to Madras, Much anxiety was 
felt in the English settlement at the ])r()gTess of tiic 
French, and it ivas I'ully expected tliat lA>rt St. Oeorge 
would be besieged as soon as the Ihiglish s(|uadron 
was obliged by the monsoon to leave tlie coast. In 
their alarm they turned to Calcutta, but Clive, whose 
mind was fully occupied with the politics ol‘ Mur- 
shidabad, liesitated to weakeji his fijrce in Jlengal 
by detaching any consideiable force to the coast of 
Coromandel. Troo})s were known to be on the way 
froju England, and it was assumed that the authorities 
at Madras would detain them for their owji relief. 
Clive, however, decided on an expedition which might 
act as a diversion to the great enterprise on which 
the French were bent. Overtures laid been received 
from the Jhija Anunderaz, in the Northern (Jircars, for 
assistance in resisting the French power on the coast, and 
a small force was sent under Colonel Forde, whose ojiera- 
tions acquired importance as tlie camjiaign proceeded.^' 

The field seemed now open for the atUick on Madras. 
The English in their alarm had withdrawn some of 
the garrisons from the outlying forts to protect the 
Presidency, and the defences of tlie place were still im¬ 
perfect. But an insujierable obstacle was placed to any 
considerable movement on tlie part i>f the French by the 

® See ank^ 337 • see also Onne, ii. 303. 
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ainiDinicpni(‘.Ht of M. dc licyrit that Poiididierry was 
iiiialde to furnisli oitlica’ inoiioy or means of transport, 
and the Count d’Ache, who eominanded the French 
s([uadron, d(‘clan‘d it was irn])()ssil)le for liim to support. 
t1i(‘iniii'cli of th(‘ f'lvneh troops. 

It is ec'rtniii th:it th(‘ Fi*eneh were erip[)h‘d through¬ 
out th(‘ eioiipaigii hy th(‘ want ol’ funds. The country 
from which tln'vdrc'w tli(‘ir r('soiire(‘s h;id Ixhmi wasted by 
the (‘oiitie!iou.> striiggF* of the piist seven y(‘ars. Their 
poss(‘ssions in th(i l)(‘<'k;in origimdiy eonsistc'd of a terri- 
torv oi’ a limited nnioimt in tli(‘ neighhoiirhood of Pon¬ 
dicherry, (Virieal, and Miisnlipatnm, ecd(‘d to them by the 
Siibjd)d:ir ; l)Ut the saim* griuit (‘onierr(‘d on M. l)u|)leix 
;i siip(‘riorily ov(‘r the nabol) nnd a virtiiid command 
over nil th(‘ country (xampitMl by th(‘ Freneli for(‘es. 
Tln^ir authority liad l)een rudely sliakcMi ))y the war 
whieli elos(Ml in 17o l,and they would not liave retained 
tlu'ir hold over |1 k‘ country had it not l)(‘(*n for tlie pos¬ 
session ol‘ the Jiunu'i’oiis tbris whicli rise al)rnpt]y from 
tlu^ plain. This part ol* th(‘ Carnatic consists of s«.)me 
ricli districts, mi\(‘d with sandy tra(‘ts of several miles 
in (‘xtent co\-cn‘d with stubboim thiek(‘ts, and occupied 
by poligiirs or chi(‘fs. In such a country no revenue 
could l)e gath(‘r(‘d (except in presimce of an army; the 
most impoilant of lh(NS(‘ foils were in Fnandi hands, 
but the garrisons had been larg(‘ly withdrawn to pre- 
]mre for the struggle on the coast. The nmans of 
supjiorting tliis force W(Te wanting. Lally, how¬ 
ever, Avas strongly prepossesscnl with the belief that 
all his difficultms had tluar origin in the coiTuptwn 
that pre\ail(‘d among tin? autlK)riti(\s of Pondicherry, 
lie was specially (mjoined by the Council of India 
liefore he left France to reform the numberless abuses 
which prevailed in the settlement, and to check the 
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prodigality and disorder wLicli had wasted llu‘ re¬ 
venues. Lally had talents and enterprise for any under¬ 
taking of which the plan and means were })rovided 
by the Government lie served, Imt lie liad mather tlu‘ 
capacity nor tlic patience to unravel tli(‘, accounts of tlie 
local government, nor, indeed,*did the I'rencli (iovc'rn- 
ment offer him any aid in conducting sucli a,n impiiry. 
The armament with its brilliant staff was icxjieited to 
carry all before it, and the country itself to su|>p]y the* 
means of carrying on the war. The teinpei* in which 
he met the difficulties lie encount(‘red on liis arrival is 
illustrated by a letter which he addressed to \)v Leyrit, 
the governor of Pondicherry, from the tRaiclus l)efore 
Fort St. David. Aftea* complaints of th(‘ lethargy and 
indifference he had expeaaenced on his arrival, he 
proceeds: ‘This letter will be a s(‘crct IxtAve'eai you 
and me if you furnish me with the mi'ans of con¬ 
ducting my enterprise. 1 left you 1()0,()()() livn^s of 
my own money to assist in providing the iiinds which 
it requires. 1 did not find on my aiTi\iiI a hundred 
sous in your chest and in that of your council. ATui 
have all refused me the siqiport of your credit. I hold 
you, however, more indebted to tin* Company than 1 
am . . . If you persist in leaving me in want of every¬ 
thing, and obliged to contend with the genei’al discontent, 
not only will I inform the King and the Comjiany of 
the zeal which their ser\ ants display for their service, but 
1 will take effective measures not to diqicnd during 
the short stay I desire to make in the country on the 
party spirit and personal moti\ es with which I see that 
every member appears occupied, to the risk of the total 
ruin of the Company.’ ^ 

^ Mhmire pour leConite de Lally. PUcen d, Tho cor¬ 

respondence which passed betweei: Lally and his contemporaries, and 
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chap. Voltiiire miglit well in quoting tins letter that it 

_was not calculated to l)ring him friends nor money. It 

vvas a declaration of war against those with whom he had 
every motivti to act in harmony, and was very feebly 
followed up, for on his wiuni to I^ondicherry he took 

which is ;i])|fcuacil ti» tlic Mnnoins suhscMjiiciitly jtrcparcd in liis vindi¬ 
cation, Jiro a va]uii)»lc connncntaiy on the narrative of Urine ; but neither 
the letters iht the (hxMiinents juvpared for ])ublicaiioii would of tlieni- 
selves alhnd tlie inatiuials foi-a narrative of tlie war, as the more im¬ 
portant events are obscured by anj^ry commentH on incidents of secondary 
importance*. Tlie letters (*f Du.ssy, flioui^li sometimes hitter in tone, 
arc^ {generally dit^nilied, and show an intimate hiiowiedge of tlie politics 
of Southern India, and of the motives liy wliicli the dili'erent states were 
actuateil. Those of Lally seem to explain ‘the true causes of the loss of 
the Indies,’ and contirin the accounts of tlie man conveyed to us by cou- 
teinporarii's. 'I'liat by DWrgenson, which has been referred to above, is by 
a friendly hand, hut it points to Mio one great ilefect which made him an 
impracticable colleague. ‘ C’est du feu (jue son activite. 11 lie trailsige 
pas sur la discipline, aeii horreur tout ee (|ui no marclie pas droit, aedepite 
coidre tout ee (pii ne va ]>as vite, ne tail rieii de ee (ju’il sent etrexpriuie 
oil tenues c[ui ne s’oublieiit pas.’ The following is the picture which was 
jU'osented to Pussy soon after his arrival in India, and before they were 
estranged. It is said to be liy the ]»en of one of the principal ofticers of 
tlie army. ‘ \h)us allez voir, Monsieur, I’homme le plus extraordinaire 
(jui soit jamais venu aiix Indes. A\)us etes trop boii patriote pour ne pas 
lui passer scs fougue.s, ses ecarts et ses disjiarates; il vous en fera a chaquo 
instant. Vous ejiroiiverez aussi ses einportements, surtout lorsipi’il s’agira 
do redresser ses idees, souveiit de travels. Je vous conjure au iioiu 
de la nation et pour le bien public de ne point vous deeourager. Je vous 
])reviens de son grand foible, e’est ({ue, no syachant rien faire par lui- 
meuie, il veut avoir Fair de tout faire et de ne reoevoir d’avis de personne. 
Vous aurez aiissi beaucoup de jieiiie a le fixer; car en traitant les affaires 
les plus sU’ieuses et les plus pressees, il s’aniuse d’uiie bagatelle, d’une 
liistoriette et rien iic se tinit. J1 faut encore vous preveriir qu’il croit etre 
impUnitrable et qu’il syait tres-inauvais gre a eeux (pii le devineiit. Je 
finis ce tableau par vous dire (pic e’est riiomme le plus avaricieux de 
I’Europe, et (pi’il s’iinagine Mre assez fin pour en imposer ii toute la terre 
sur ce point.’ {Mhnoire pour le Sieur de Bumj, Lettres, p. 21.) 

I subjoin another picture by an English officer after the fall of Pondi¬ 
cherry. ‘Monsieur Lally is arrived amongst us. Notwithstanding his 
fallen condition he is now as proud and haughty as ever. A great share 
of wit, sense, and martial abilities, obscured by a savage ferocity and an 
undistinguished contem])t for every person that moves in a sphere below 
that of a general, characterises this odd compound of a manJ {Memoirs 
of Count Lallyy p. 354.) 
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counsel with the authorities aoiiiiist whom he lauiidied chap, 

^ XI. 

this attack, and at their instance embarked on an .. . 

expedition of plunder ai»;'ainst Taiijore. 

The Maratta prince of that state., when besieged by 
Chanda Saheb, aided by tlie French, in 1751, had given 
a bond of r),()00,000 rupees to that ])rince in comi)o- 
sition lor his arrears oi* tribute, aiul this l)()n(l came 
into the possession of the Go\'ernment of Foiidieherry. 

To (juicken the aj)})rehensi()n of the raja, threats were 
held out of supjjorting the ])ret(*usioiis of another 
member of the family, wlio liad fallen into their Jiands 
when they took Fort St. David. On tlu; invasion of the 
country by the English in 1711) tliey took up the cause 
of a claimant to the throne, and tlu' reigning ifija on sin*- 
rendering Devi-Cotah,stipulated that tiuyshould pi‘e\'eiit 
this pretender from (jifering him furtlua’ molestation. 

The English could not enforc'c this article against the 
claimanx wlio retired from the scene, l>ut tiny detained 
his uncle who was in their camj) and was th(‘. leader of 
the party. Him they confined at f ort St. David, jind 
Avheii the place fell, Gatica, which was the name of this 
prince, was brought forward and treatwl with great 
ccTcmony at Fondicherry, in order to excite the fears of 
tlie raja. 

On the arri\'al of the army within six miles of 
Tanjore, some fruitless negotiations ensued. The nija 
volunteered some payments of limited amount, which A^a^i 758 , 
he afterwards offered to increase, but the tone of menace 
that Tally assumed rendered negotiation useless, and 
decided the former to defend himself to extremity. Tlie 
siege, therefore, was c^ommenced in form. After five 
days’ firing tlie batteries had produced a breach of only 
six feet wide, but the ammunition was almost wholly 
exhausted, and there remained only provisions for two 
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ciup. (lays in the camp. Tlie juixietics of the French were 

..-.- iiK'reiisecl hy tljcj want of inte]li<tence from tJie fleet. 

A(Ivic(‘s we]*e r(‘cei\'e(l tJiat an()fher eii^ii^’emerit between 
tlie squadrons had taken place;, aft(T which Carical, on 
which the Fnaich army dejK^nded for their supplies, 
was tlir(‘atcn(‘d l)y tlie Kni^lish ll(‘(;t. A council of war 
was now held, and two only eif the ten officea’s present 
ad\’ised an assault, lotn'at was now resol\'(‘d on, the 
m*uns W(‘re spiked, and tlie f rench force commenced a 
harassing' ma?-<*h, follow(‘d by the enemy, and returned 
discredited to Pondiedaa’ry. 

Aimusi Th(‘ naval (‘no'aL>’em(‘nt, r(derr(‘d to above took place 
off th(‘ mouth of the (\)leroon. In tliis, as on the 
lornua* occasion, th(‘ Fnaich sufferc^d lieavily in men, 
whil(‘ the lhi<»iish ships were eripp]e(l in their rif(<>*in<t. 
Fher(‘ was no disparity lK‘tween the forces, but the 
Fnaieh admiral was cautious to ex(*ess, and the flag-ship 
expericaiced a sinies of disasters ; the rudder was twice 
disabled, a gun burst a]id th(‘ ])owd(T-room took fire. 
FJiis caus(‘d confusion in tin* liia*, and the whole fleet 
bore away to Pondiclua-ry, while the English ships were 
too disabl(‘d to follow up their success. 

Tlie result of this engageiiKait gave a first bknv to 
th(' fortunes of tli(‘ Fnaicli, for D’Ache, disheartened by 
this second encounter, encumbered by sick and wounded, 
and with damaged ships, decided to quit the coast for the 
Mauritius, against the joint remonstrance of Lally and 
the council of Ikmdicherry. From this time the English 
liad the command of* the sea, with all the a(h\antage it 
gave them in their openitions oflhnsive and defensive. 
D’Ache returned to the coast of Coromandel in the 
following year, with some small supply of money and 
men, but liis stay was short, and after miother feeble 
attempt to cope with his adversaries off the coast, 
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lie again bore away from tlie Tncliaii seas, and never 
appeared again. 

As the attaek on Madras schemed for the time hope¬ 
less, Lally resolved to engage in some smaller enter¬ 
prises with a view to estiddish his anthority in the 
Carnatic and give employment to his troops, and in the 
meantime sent instriietions to Ihissy and Moraein to 
join him without delay, and eoiifta' on th(‘ nuans of 
eondueting his great (‘nt(Tprist‘. Ailer attacking in 
succession three forts, only one of wlii(‘h oflerinl a. stout 
resistance, he threaten(‘d Areot, which surnaidered with¬ 
out a blow. But th(‘S(‘ ae(juisitions yit‘l(l(‘(l no fruit 
beyond some seasonable supplies to Jiis army, and the 
reputation which tin' French gained by the suec(‘ss. New 
(lidiculties pn^ssed on him on all sides. When Bussy 
received intellig(Miee of Lally’s arrival h(‘ had just 
passed victoriously tlirough one ol* thosi! conflicts 
which form the staple of Indian history during the 
Mahometan period. Bc^cent (‘vents, (l(‘scribed in a 
})receding chapter,^ had Hindered French influence })re- 
dominant in Ileiderabad, and Bussy took advantage of 
this by despatching a forc(i to th(i pnndnce on tlui coiist 
ced(id to the French in 1751, and the whole of the year 
1757 was employcid by him in rciducing some refractory 
hill chiefs, and in occupying the l^higlish settlements in 
that (juarter. Vizagapatam was the only English posses¬ 
sion on the coast tluit was defended by troops, but the fort 
was pronounced untenable, and it w\as surreiuh^rcd by the 
garrison on fii\a)unible terms. During his absence in the 
efisteni provinces a revolution occurral in thego^Tirnment 
of Ileiderabad ; Salabat Jang, the titular Nizam, under 
the advice of the Dfwan Shah NawAz, advanced his two 
brothers to liigh commands, against the counsel of Bussy. 

« Chapter VII. 
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Tlie eldest, Nizam Ali, used liis power to such effect 
that he compelle<l his brother to surrender the seal of 
state and reduced hiiti to com|)lete iiisin’jiificaiice. Bussy 
acted with ^reat proin|)titude; a forced marcli of 400 
miles in Iweiity-oue days brought him to Aurungabfid 
wh(*re these (*vents liad occurred. lie l)roup,’ht with him 
a force of oOO Ihiropeaii infantry and 200 cavalry, 
besid(^s o^OOO sepoys, and at liis ap])roaeh all intrigues 
wen suspended. Ih* visit(‘d Saliibat dang with great 
(‘{‘rcaiiony, and th(‘ intriguing Diwan and a Maratta 
chi(‘f who liad taken some part in the preceding events 
acknowh'dged his authority. 

TIk* kiladar oi* the ])owerf\d t'ortress of Dowlutabad, 
in the imme(liate neighbourhood, a dependent of Shah 
Nawaz Khan, admitted Bussy’s troops into tlie citadel, 
and idler a confused struggle, in which one of Bussy’s 
geiuTids Wiis assassinated by Nizam Ali, Sliah Nawaz 
Khan lost his life during a eonHiet in the camp, the 
authority of Salabat fbnig wiis restored, and Bussy 
returned in triuni])h to Ileiderabad. 

On thediiyofhis tirrival lie reeened a letter from 
Liilly, writtiMi on June 25, ordering liim to repair to 
PondieluM’ry without delay, with all the troojis that 
could be spared from the delence of the northern pro¬ 
vinces, and to join M Moracin, who was in command 
in that (juarter, and liad received similar instructions. 
Saliibat Jang was in despair, and remonstrated in vain 
iiguinst the witlidrawal of the force whicli was the 
niiiiii support of his powia*. The instructions Bussy 
received were peremptory, iind left liim no discretion. 
The French garrison was withdrawn from Dowlutiibild, 
the whole French army moved away from Heiderabdd, 
iind after effecting a junction with Moracin on the 
Kishna, he delivered OA cr his command of the ceded 
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province to Conflans, and hastened on to join Lally 
in tlic Carnatic. Tlie junction of tlie forces was effected 
on October 12. 

The accession of force he broiii»ht was more ap])a- 
rent than real, for Thissy, strone^ly inijmessed with tlie 
danger of withdrawing’ any jiortion of his army from 
the territory of Heideriliad, remonstrated against this 
step, and asked to be allowed to return with a reinfoi*ce- 
inent. Lally refused ))cr(an])torily, and received no 
cordial support from his liiMitenant during the sub¬ 
sequent operations. The views of tli(*s(‘ commanders 
were indeed too discordant to admit ofanv comjiromise. 
Hussy, like his great ])redec(‘ssor Lupleix, regard(‘d an 
alliance with a great native state as the basis of tli(‘ 
military power which would (‘stablish tlu* ascvndaiuy of 
his countrymen in the l)(‘ckan, and ultiniat(‘ly oust lh(‘ 
Knglish from India. Lally reganLd these sclnaiK's as 
visionary; the ])ower raiscMl on such foundations was in 
his view unstable, and the only object on which lie was 
lient was to bring the whole military force at his disjmsal 
to bear on the British jiossi'ssions.^ The rashness with 
which he pursued this policy received an early illustra¬ 
tion. 

In recalling Bussy and Moracin from the Deckan 
Lally was completely liorne out liyhis instructions, which 
suggested, though they did not enjoin, their employment 

^ ‘ Lo roi ct la Compagaie niV)nt onvoy<1 dans I’lnde pour on cliasser les 
Anglois; e’est avec eux quo nous avons la guerre, tout autre inteivt m’est 
Stranger: il m’importe pen qu’un cadet dispute le Decan ftvec son aine, 
oil que tels et tels Rajas se disputent telle on telle Nahobie. Quand j’aurai 
oxtcrmin(5 les Anglois de toute cette cote, je serai cn etat do faire, sans 
sortir do mon cabinet, et il peu de frais, des operations beaucoup plus 
siires que celles qui out coute jusqu’ici tant de sujets an roi et taut 
de roupiea il la conipagnie.’ (Menwiir, Ac., No. dO, d M. dc le 

13 f/nm, 1758.) Further on in tlie same letter he explains his policy in 
these terras, * Je me borne seulcment ii vous retracer toute la mienne dans 
ces cinq mots, ils sent sacramentaux: Plus d’Anglois dans la P^ninsule.’ 
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in tlie Carnatic. 1 »(?for(‘ icaviii^^ the jirovince, llnssy made 
over the command of tlie (^eded district to M. de Coiiflaiis, 
leavin<»; a force nnd(‘rlnscommriTid wliicli, under an able 
commander, sliould liav(‘ been ecjuid to its defence. 
Witlfm a \ve(‘lv from tlie day on wliicli Bussy joined 
Lally’s ("ini]), a force fj*oin lUaical land(Ml in tli(‘ province ; 
a- few W(‘(‘ks ]at(‘r (k)nflan.s was d('r(‘ated in tlie field, his 
troops slmt u|» ill Masiili|)atam, wJiere tliey finally suc- 
enmhed to th(‘ attack, and the jirovince was lost to the 
jM'ench. 

The e.\p(*(lilioii from l»(‘n;i'al was the act of (Jlive. 
When iiiU‘Hi^'(‘nce rcaclu'd him of th(‘ (‘ritical state of 
thing's ill the Beckan, it was thoiii^bt dan^'eroiis to 
deta(T a consiiBrahh* portion of iht'foria* to the assist- 
anc(‘ o(‘ Madras, wh(a'(‘ tiny would he luyoiid recall in 
eas(‘ of any troubles arising;’ with the nabob. Confused 
accounts arriv(‘d ol’ Ibissy’s struc'<>’le at Aurun^/ibad, 
and o\crtures w(‘r(‘ made by Aiiiindiafiz, one of tJi(‘ 
rajas of tlu* iiortlH'rii KTritorw for Eiii>Tish lielj). Clive 
was sanguine in tlu‘ luTief that th(‘ British force in the 
l)eckan, sujiportiMl by their ll(‘(‘t, whitth was now su))erior 
to timt of th(‘ (MKMiiy, would hold its ^'round with the 
assistance that Avas cxj)t‘ct(‘d from J^hii’ope. lie decided 
th(‘r(*for(‘ to employ all that could Ik* spared in an attack 
on the f'r(*nch in this provima*, and thus destroy the 
resources on which their army laru’ely relied. 

Till* conduct of the expedition Avas entrusted to Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Forde, and consisted of 500 Europeans, 
including' artillerymen, and 2,000 se|K)ys. Tliey arrived 
otf* th(' coast at the (‘iid of October, and formed a junction 
Avith the Kfija Anundeniz at Cossimcotali, in the neigh- 
bonrliood of Vizagapatam. From this place they ad¬ 
vanced to meet Condans, Avhose force Avas superior to that 
of Forde in native troops and artillery. The engage¬ 
ment which folloAved was fought in an open country, and 
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afforded ho opportiniity of nuuKnivriiig. The small 
armies advaiiced in line. A field of Indian corn inter- 



having a full vie^Y of tluar adversaries. The French 
battalion, which inclined to the riglit, and beyond the 
field, came in conflict witli the .sepoys, whom, from their 
red coats, they mistook for the Fnglisli battalion. Tlie 
French fire at a distance of 200 yards was st('ady and 
effective, and the sepoy battalion, tlireateiKul l)y the 
enemy’s men and hors(' on its flank, broke and fl(‘d. 
The French victory was now ap|)arcntly assum'd, and 
their battalions pressed on in ])nrsnit, wlnai tiny sud¬ 
denly observed a n(‘W lin(‘ of nuai marching fast and 
firm from behind the field of corn to occupy the ground 
wliicli the se]K)ys had abandom^d. The Fnaich line 
was in confusion, and, before tluy could form, such a, 
deadly tire was poured in upon them, that tluy IIimI to 
r<f|oin tluir giins, which they had h'ft hall* a mihhn their 
rear, (k)lonel Foi*de jdlowed them no time to rally; 
they were driven from th(gguns,and after a halt to allow 
the sepoys to rejoin him. Colonel Forde advanced to 
attack tlie enemy’s camj). The victory was comj)lete ; 
the enemy fled in disorder, leaving thii’ty guns aiid 
seven mortars, with their ammunition, besides tents and 
e(iui[)age, as the prizes of the victors. M. de Conflans 
himself fled to Ivajamundri, forty miles distant, 
without drawing bridle, but finding himself insecure 
in liis position, and pressed l)}^ liis adversary, who reached 
llajamimdri on the following day, he fell back Avith 
the Avreck of his force 0 ]i Masuli])atam.^ 

This action Avas the first heavy bloAV struck at the 
ascendancy of tlie French in the Deckan, and although 
Forde wan unable to follow up his success by an imme¬ 
diate attack on Masulipatam, owing to the absence of 
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support of the ni|a and the want of funds, it had the 
effect of limiting; the resources of the fVench, and raising 
the reputation of tlie English among the native powers. 

The l)att]e was fought on Deeemlier 3, by which 
time tlie long jicnding conflict before Madras had begun. 
More than six months had ela])sed from tlie arriv^al of 
thelbrce lliat was to swaap tlie English into the sea ere 
the mejins wer(‘ colh'cted of transporting even half the 
lieavy artilh'ry and stores recjiiired for tlie siege. Some 
assistance was rend{*red by two frigates that were in the 
roads of IVmdicIierry in transporting anotlier store of 
artillery that was de])osit(‘d at Alainjiarva,. The oppor¬ 
tune arrival oi‘ a V(‘ssel from the Mauritius with treasure 
on October ES and a >su]>ply of I00,t)00 rupees which 
M.. Moracin brought with him. enabled him to ])ut 
his troops into motion. With great eflbrt Lally had 
idso scraped together a- small fund to which he con¬ 
tributed from his own means, and hy his example he 
obtained some (‘ash from De Ecyrit and some otlier 
Tneinb(TS of the council. 

Onring the months of Se])t(unber and October the 
head-(jnarters of the Eivneh had been at A'andewash, and 
from this jilaciMletachments had becai S(*nt against Arcot 
and otlier fiats that fell into their hands, and hcTc lie was 
joined by Ihissy. Early in Nov(‘mber they crossed the 
Ealiar and took ]iost at (k)njev(wam. 

The force with which Eally advanced consisted 
of 2,700 European infantry, besides cavalry, artillery, 
and sep(5ys.“ With this small army he athicked a 

' Those are the numbers as given by Lally in his defence. Those of 
the garrison were, according to Ornie, 1,7b8 Europeans, including officers, 
and some topasses, that is, men of mixed descent, and 2,200 sepoys. 
Ijally’a force of se}>oys amounted to r),(K)0, but he says they were all em¬ 
ployed in covering the attack against the attempts at relief. (Orme, ii. 
3B8; Mcmoire povr k Comk de Lally, 107.) 
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fortress wliicli had, in anticipation of his attack, been 
strengthened and rendered impregnable, except against 
a regular siege, well siij)plied with stores, open to the 
sea, and Avitli a garrison not one-third inferior in num¬ 
ber to that of the enemy. So rash a j)roceeding raised 
misgivings in the mind of Glive, wlio was watching 
the coming struggle Avith the utmost eagerness, that he 
Avould not have eml)ai’ked in it with a force less than 
double that of the Ihigiish, unh^ss lie were in ex])t!ctatioii 
of tJie arri\’al of reiniiu’cements.''^ 

Lady’s situation was very cj'itical. lie Iiad a 
superiority in men, hut an almost barren exclu'ijuer and 
no credit, and no nath c ally on whom he could rely, for 
the Isizam was alienated by the Avithdrawal of Ihissy, 
and was now making overtures to the English. The 
news from Ihiropc' was discouraging. In the years 
1757-8 the French had been driviai from tlidr jiosses- 
sions in Africa and the AVest Indies, and they were 
attacked in Canada. Tliey exjKTienced disasters at sea, 

When reports reached Itengal of the arrival at tlie Mauritius of a 
new ariuainent and the expectation of a fourth, Clive instantly wrote t(^ 
Pitt as follows : ‘ 1 pi'osuiue it must have heen in c<»iise((uoiice of this in¬ 
telligence that M. Lally took part heiore Madras, as 1 cauiutt think he 
would have been so imi)rudent as to coiiu; there with a force not double 
that of the garrison, were he not in ex])eotation of a reinforceiiient. 
Should that arrive upon the coast before our s<piadroii frouj Uouibay, or 
should the enemy’s fleet, by the addition of this third division, piove un¬ 
fortunately superior to ours, the event is to be feared. Miich, veiy much 

indeed.-perhaps the fate of India now depends upon our squadron.’ In 

a letter to the Chairman of the Court of Directors of the same date, he 
wrote in sanguine terms of the result. ‘ To give you my opinion, 1 think 
Lally will fail in liis attempt, so great is my coiilidence in tlie strength of 
the garrison and the experience and valour of the odicers. d’lie arrival 
of Captain Cailland with the sepoy and Tanjorine horse will distress our 
enemies greatly, if not oblige them to rjiise the siege ; and if they continue 
till the arrival of our reinforcements from liombay they run the risk of 
a total defeat. I can no otherwise account for this undertaking of the 
French general than from his distressed situation for want of money. 
He ia really risking the whole for the whole.^ (Lgc nf Cliic, ii. 52, 55.) 
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aiul their urinics weni fully in a (‘ontinental 

strui(jLtle. Shuider liopes could be entertained of rein- 
forceni(‘nts or supplies from France. 

(/oloiK'l I..'nvr(‘iH‘(‘, who commanded the army in the 
field, watching* the movements of the French from the 
l(‘ft l)ank of the Faliar, n^tinnl slowly before the enemy, 
maintainini;' a st(‘ady iVont till he entered Fort St. 
fi('orii('. On his arrival the council of the Ibvsidency 
ass(Mnbl(*(l, and by a unanimous vote committed the 
deftaiee to th(‘ fioviaaior, Mr. Fiyott, recommendinf»* 
him to (‘onsult ( olonel Lawrtmce on all occasions, and 
on (“Xtraordinaiy emeruvnci(‘s to asseni1)le a council of 
su[)(‘rior oHic('rs of tin* u’arrison.^ It affords a remark- 
ab!(‘ testimony to (h(‘ harmony whi(*h pi'cv^ailed betAveen 
the s(‘r\ ices, that this sini;’ular arrangement proved (‘ini- 
iKMill)' successful. Th(‘ (iovernor s(‘t an exam])le to all 
of activity and r(*solution. lie \’isit(‘d th(‘works every 
day, eiK'ourayini;’ th(‘ ^anason by his j)resence, and re¬ 
warding' those (‘xp(>sed to s(‘vere s(‘rvic(‘s with money. 

It is nowh(‘i’(‘ hint(‘(l that, he intei*i(‘red uiululy with 
the authority of tin' eommandi'rs. F.very effort was 
niad(‘ by the ci\ il authorities to ])r(‘]>are foi* the cominc* 
siniii’c'le. Provisions of all kinds, and of the best con¬ 
dition, had Ikhmi laid up, and these as well as all the 
military stores w(‘re distributed from the different maga- 
ziiu‘s under the dir(‘ction ol’ th(‘ members of tlie council, 
assisted by the inierior servants of the Company, whose 
Ira bits of business enabled tluan to manage these detiiils 
fn‘e from all confusion. 

Such were the conditions under which a struggle 
commenced whicli the Knglisli iiistorian chamcterises 
as ‘ without doul)t the most strenuous and regular tliat 
had ever been carried on in India ;' adding, ‘ we have 

‘ Onne, ii. 388. 
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detailed it in lj()[»es tljat it may remain an examjde and 
incitement.’ 

Tlie settlement of Madras liad been for about a cen¬ 
tury the ])riiicipal establisliment on the (’oromandel 
coast, and Avas built on a narrow territory, only live 
miles in lengtli, ced(‘d Iw the*Moi;ad. Th.e town con¬ 
sisted of three divisions. That to tlie soutli was in¬ 
habited by Euro])eans only, and was known by tb(‘name 
of the White Town or Fort St. (Ieori»-e. At tlit! time of 
its surrender to Fal)oui‘donnais it was siirrouiKh'd by a 
weak wall Avith bastions, and th(‘ bouses of thc‘ native? 
quarter, or Flack Town, as it was calle<l, almost toucli(‘d 
the Avail to the north. Theses two (juarters were now 
s('parated by a wide (‘splanad(‘. Feyond tliiMu to the 
north lay another suburb inhabited by native's of a 
])oorer class. The Flack ’Fown was also proti'cted by a. 
wall, but it Iiad falh'ii into d(‘(‘ay and the suburb was 
(juite open to the north. 

Fort St. Geoi’;.>(' is protected on the (*ast by the s(‘a, 
and lies Avithi]) twenty yards of tlie suiT, Avith a iVontac(‘ 
of upwards oi‘ 500 yai’ds. On the south and west it is 
^i>'uarded by tlie Nortli river, Avhich jiasses at one point 
alonw the foot of the glacis. ’Fhe p’ornid is more? 
favouralile to tlie besieger on the nortli, and the works on 
this side became the; object of attack ; IIkw had liow- 
ever been much strengtliened in 1750 avIk'U a renewal 
of the war Avas expect(‘d. I'he Frimch adwaneed from 
the soutli-west across the f-houltry jdain, which (‘om- 
mences about 2,000 yards from tlie fort. Thence 
])assing the Tripopalore, whi(‘h joins the Nortli river 
at the sea, they moved to the north towards the Flack 
Town, which lies at a distance of a quarter of a mile 
from tlie fort. At the same time part of the force jiassed 
the St. Thorne river several miles to the south, and a 
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slender guard of sepoys wliich oe(*u[)ied a redoubt with¬ 
drew at their approach. The English who were in the 
Elack Town made a sliow of defence and then withdrew, 
while the Ereneh entered on the north side and pushed 
oil to the sea, wlien; they commenced to })repare their 
batteries, 11 k‘ nigiment of Tiully bciing nearest to the 
btticli, that of Lorraine on some rising ground to the 
W('sf. Tli(‘ oeeiipatioii oi‘ the town was followed by a 
sceiK! of pillage and drunkenness that (hanoralised the 
troops, and lo which the Ereneh liistorians attribute 
the failure of th(‘ enter|)ris(;. Tlie English garrison 
took ad\'antag(‘ of the confusion, and dOO of the 
b(‘st troops were told off to attaek the enemy in the 
town. The attack was at first sii(“cessliil, and they 
ent(*r(‘d the? streets unperciaved, di’ove back the regiment 
of Lorraine, and penetrated to the heart of the town, 
will'll till' Ereneh rallii'd and a scene of streid tii»’]itini»* 
('iisued, with much confusion, and the English force was 
driven liack with some loss of men and jirisoners. The 
affair had no important liearing on the ojierations of the 
sie‘U', althougli tin' English could ill afford the loss of 
200 of thi'ir bi'sl troops.*’ 

*’ When the cdiitrovi'i-sy hot botwoeii Lully ;iud liis adversaries, it 
'was made a ehar<,^e against lUissy that ho had not taken advantage of the 
eonfnsion of the retreat of the English and led the regiment of Lally to 
a bridge that lay between the fort and the town, by whicli the troops en¬ 
gaged in the sally had to retreat. The Chevalier de Crillon is said to have 
urged him to take this step, and it wius eontended that had lie done so tlio 
whole of the forei^ would have been cut off to a man, and, as Lall}^ expresses 
himself, the siege would not liave lasted a fortnight. {Metnoire, &c ., 105.) 
To this liussy replied that he liad no command, that he served on this oc¬ 
casion ai a volunteer, that ho received the thanks of the governor of Pon¬ 
dicherry for his conduct during the sortie, and that Lally himself, on the 
held of battle, gave him the command of tlie brigade of Lorraine, vacant 
by the capture of the Comte d’Estaing on the occasion. (Memoire pour 
le Sirur dr Hfus.vy, 24.) This should disp(»He of the persomil part of the 
(luestion. It is of historical interest to determine whether the failure of 
the campaign was due to the conduct of some particular olUcer on one 
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The siege which was now coHiiiienoed was carried 
on ])y regular approaclies to the crest of tlie glacis, where 
the ])rcaching batteries were erexTed. Thongli thegari’i- 
soH made no new sortie in force, the works of tlu‘ Ixsiegers 
were attacked almost nightly 1)y small parties, and the 
])rogress of the works w^as delayed. 

Tlie possession of Ching1ej)et, a1>oiit forty mih's 
sontJi-west of Madras, tlie garrison of wliieli liad ))een 
reinforced in anticipation of IIk' coming struggle, now 
stood the Englisli in good stead. (;a])tain IVeston, 
who commanded there, witli the aid of some native 
auxiliaries, interruj)ted the communications and com- 
])(‘lled Tally to maintain a consiflerable force at St. 
Tliome, to the soutli of Madras, in order to cover the 
si(!ge, A. desultory Avarfiire was earriisl on in which he 
was generally successful, luit it proved harassing to the 
besiegers ® and encouraged the garrison, who kept up 

occasion, a line of argument to wliicli Lally returns over and over again ; 
and here we liavc the advantage of liaving a witness at hand wlio can 
speak with impartiality. Onne says that the men of Rally’s regiment, 
many of whom were reeling drunk, advanced under tlie cover of the 
houses till they were within 300 yards of the street where the English 
were retreating, and the interval between them was cx])o8ed to the fire of 
the fort, the fear of which and the mistrust of these intoxicated men 
deterred the Frencli oflicer from making the attack. (Orriie, ii. 303.) 
This is confirmed by the maj) of the fortress which is a}>])ended to the 
work, and by the aid of which one traces every incident in the action. 
And it appears tliat the bridge in question, where the English party should 
have been cut off, is on the es})lanade, within 300 yards of the fort, and 
under the fire of its guns. Enemies that advanced to it must have been 
exposed to destruction. 

When Lally first hoard that the English at Cliinglepet Jiad formed 
a junction with the troops under a native commander, lie made a savage 
attack on M. de Latour, wdio commanded in the field, and wrote to the 
governor of Pondicherry in tlie following terms : ‘ L’enfer m’a voini dans 
ce pays d’iniijuites, et j’attends comine Jonas la baleine qui me recevra 
dans son ventre.’ Voltaire quotes this to show that he .at this time de¬ 
spaired of his enterprise. This was his usual style of correspondence. 
On another occasion he expressed himself to the same correspondent with a 
similar illustration from the Bible. ‘ J’irais plutot commander los Cafres 
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CHAP, tlieir communications with tJic Knglisli anny in the field, 
to vvliom tljcy remitted money, of wliicli tliey receivcvl a 
seasomihle supply from IJengal. The French began to 
pr(‘,par(‘tli(‘ir )){itt<‘rl(‘s on i)(H‘ein]KT lo, tlie day after 
th(‘ sliarp coiillict in llx^ P)la(*k Town, but it was not 
until lh(‘ 7lh of lh(‘ following month that they opened 
fin‘, and this was so hotly returne<l that within an 
hour OIK' of tli(‘ l)att(‘ries was silenc(Ml, and the attack 
was not reiK'wed for ilmr days, and then they had no 
such supci-iority in iIkm’i’ fir(* as to gi\'e th(‘m a prospect 
of su(x*ess. llow(‘\(‘r. d,000 shells of all sorts were 
thi'own into the fort, to the' d(‘struction of all the build¬ 
ings in the plae(‘. A bri'aeh was at length effected in a 
A.i). I7r.:». north-east bastion, l>ut not till Ikkruary 7, being fifty- 
1‘our days from (he ('omuKMiec'inent of the batteries, 
[.ally, whose ammunition was running short, was (‘ager 
Ibr an jjssaidl, but h(‘ was dissuail(Ml ])y his own officers, 
who pronouiKM'd tlu' attiMupt t(» 1)(‘ d(‘sp(Tat(‘, as tlie 
troops in tluar (h'seiait into and j)assage of the ditch, 
and on the br(‘aeh itsi'lf, would 1 h‘ (‘Xp()s(‘d to a formid¬ 
able tir(‘ from the adjoining bastion whos(' fire liad 
]U‘V(‘r been sihauH'd. 

From this tiim* th(‘ sieg(‘ may be said to have been 
at an end. T1k‘ (‘iumiiv’s mortar fire was exhausted, but 
they kept up an active lire Irom their liatteries, jind this 
was continued for nim* days more in the ho])e, it ma}^ 
1)(‘ sup])os(‘d, of receiving r(‘inl‘oreements. On the IGth 
intcdligenci' r(‘aehed the fort that a British fleet was ap¬ 
proaching from Ilombay, escorted by two frigates and 
bearing (500 men. The saiiu' afternoon they were dis¬ 
covered standing towards the road, and at ten at night the 

ijiio do roster dans cetto Sodonic, <|iril n’est pas possible que le feu des 
Anglais ne dotruise tut <»u tard au ddfaiit do eoliii do ciel.’ Another time, 
according to Voltoire, lie threatened to put in harness the governor and 
all tho council if certain munitiiuis that he expected did not arrive. 
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ships, guided by the lights lield out intlie fort, aiicliored 
in the road. Wluai day broke the beleaguered garrison 
discovered the whole French force in full retreat crossing 
the Clioultry plain. 

‘ Joy and curiosity,’ adds Oriue, ‘carried out every 
one to view and contemplate the works from which they 
had received so much molestation, lor the (‘uemy’s lire' 
had continued forty-two days. Tliirty-three ])ieces ol’ 
cannon, eighteen- or t wemty-four j)oiind(Ts, w(‘r(‘ found in 
their fortsand works, of which Iwcaily-six wi'rc'(lisahl(‘(l.’ 

They evacuated St. Thome, and all guards between 
that ])lace and the fort w(‘r(‘ withdrawn at tlie saiu(‘ 
time that the emany left the lllack Town. d'he 
garrison on their departure sent out parties who (‘ollected 
nineteen guns more, cliiefly iron thr(H‘-pounders ; ir)(t 
barrels of good ])()wd(*r were j()und at St. Tliome. Pxit 
the strongest ])roof of th(‘ hurry and conliision with 
which tlu'V raised the sieg(‘ was the negh'ct of their 
sick and wounded. Tluy hd’t i‘orty-ii)ur ]htro[)eans 
in their hospital in the lllack Town, with a letter from 
M. I.ally recommending tluan to the care oi’the hinglish 
Governor.’ 

Thus ended this imjiortant siege, and with it closed 
the liope of driving tlie Ihiglisli from th(‘ p(*ni]isula; lor 
tliough the struggle was prolongxal for two years, and 
the French were enabled to coj)(‘ with the English in 
the field, and sustain a general engagxanent before tluiy 
Avere shut in Avithin the Avails of Pondicherry, they 
fouglit at a continually increasing disadvantage, as 
Avill be shown by the brief narrativci of the succecxling 
events. 

The English liistoriaai dwells Avitli great pride on 
the zeal and constancy disjdayed by the Go\ernor of 
Madras. ‘ Scarce a murmur had been uttered,’ says 
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CHAP. Orme ; ‘ all was emulation.’ ^ Lally, on the otlier hand, 

’ Ormo, ii. 451). Mr. V;uiHitt:irt, a inoiiiber of the C(.>uiicil of Madras, 
who 8iiccee(lt‘d Clive in the {^M)veniiJient of Calcutta, wrote to Clive the 
following Hohlierly account of the o|»eratious, ‘1 am very glad,’he ob- 
sei-vcM, ‘ to begin with aojuainting yon tliat the siege of Madras is raised. 
Certainly it was an undertaking too great for M. Lally’s force, and it was 
undoubii'dly a want of num th;d obliged him to contine his apjuoaclies to 
s(» narrow a front. J will send you a jdan r)f them as soon as I can find 
one <if our engiiieerH at leisure. Tlie trenehe.s are tlie weakest that ever 
wei'e seen, and yet tluiy jmshetl lliein uj) close under our no.se. Three or 
four tiuH^s small detachments .s.allied and took possc^ssion of the head of 
tlieii" sap almost without lesisttiiice. Our ))eople retired aftei‘ destroying 
a litth^ of the Work, and then the enemy rtdtinied and worked oti. Their 
grand hattery, the first that they opened, tore our works a good deal, but 
our imm were active, and gtd, them r(*]»airod in the night. This continued 
for n few days, but our tire was not decreased. The enemy then lost all 
patience, and advanced with all our defences in good order. Wlien they 
got to the foot of the gl acis, they erectetl a battery jigainst tlie east 
face of tlie north ravelin, l>ut they could never stand tliere for an hour 
together, as we had a lu^avy tire b(»1]i on their Hank and front. In 
iliree or four days iluy abandoned that, but they still kept pushing on 
their sap, and ju'estmtly got uj) to tlie cri'st of the glacis, where they 
erected another batUuy clo.se to the north-east angle of the covered way. 
Thi.s cost tlicui very dear, and they well deserved to sutler, for all our 
di'fences wen^ yet perfect, nay, wi' had more guns tlian we had at first. 
For six mornings running they opmied tliis battery at daybreak and were 
obliged in an hour or two to shut up their embrasures. Their loss tliere 
must have liemi viUT great, for it was raked from om* end to tlie other 
by the tlank of the royal bastion, had a front tire from the north-east 
bastioji, and was overlooked by the dcini bastion so with musketry, tliat 
it was absolutely im}»ossible for a man to live. At the end of six days 
they gave it up, and at the same time, I btHieve, gave uj) all hopes 
of succe.ss. It is true that they had opened a narrow jiassagc through 
the counterscarp of the ditch by a mine, and liad beat down so much clay 
from the face of the demi-bastion tliat there was a slope which a nimble 
man might run up, and tliat is what M. Lally calls a breach. But his 
people wore wiser tlian he, if he proposed to assavdt it, and they refused. 
That letter of M. Daily's is a most curious piece. I am glad it was inter¬ 
cepted, that lie may not say the arrival of tlie ships obliged liim to raise 
the siege, and that the otticera and men of the garrison may have the 
lionour they deserve. Tlieir duty was n'ully severe, and, wliat was yet 
worse, they liad not a safe ]dace to rest in when off duty, for tliere is not 
a bombproof lodgment in gamson, except the grand magazine and tlie 
casemate under the nabob’s bastion, where the sick and wounded lay. 
Nevertheless there was a universal checrfiilnes.s from the beginning t/O 
the end, and (what M. Lally so much exjiected) a capitulation never en¬ 
tered, I believe, into the head of any one man in the garrison.’ (Li/e of 
ii, 48 ) 
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dealt out invectives against all from whom he looked 
for co-operation, and when the conflict was over the 
true causes of the extinction of the French power were 
! >st sight of in mutual recrimination. It luis been 
pointed out that the naval superiority of tlie Ihiglish, 
and their resources in Ilengal, enabled them to hold the 
l)a]ance for near a twelvemonth against the siipi'rior 
armament of France. From tliis time it inclined in 
their fovour. Lally, in his invectives against De Leyrit, 
Ihissy, and D’Aclie, on whom Ih^ atteinptc'd to fasten 
tlie odium of these disasters, makes onl}^ a ('asual allusion 
to the scantiness of tli(' rdnforcements li(‘ r(HaMved from 
home. Tlie great enterpris(‘ secans to hav(‘ been 
aliandoned by the French (ioviTiiment almost from the 
(‘ommencement, and the iudbrlunat(‘ (‘ommandiT had 
to struggle on for two mor(‘ yi^ars with a force* tliat 
was gradually diminishing in strength, and that force 
impaired and disconteaited by seven* re\Trses. The 
energy with wliidi Ik* fought against these* odds would 
deserve} all hemour, weu’e not his soldieTly (jualitieNS 
marre^l by a suspicious nature and ungovernalile temper. 

The failure before Madras was followed by a new 
disaster in the north, (olonel Forde, after his victory 
on December 3, ad\'ane‘ed on MasuliiKitam in the lieipe 
of attacking the pla(‘e before the l'r(‘iK;h ceiuld recover 
from the blow of thenr late ekleat; but liis actiein was 
pamlysed by the hesitation of his only ally, the Raja 
Anunderaz, who returned to the hills that skirt, the 
province, and seemed to await the issue of events in 
the south. The credit of the Fmglish was shaken by 
the struggle that was going on at Madras, and in the. 
meantime Salabat Jang, after his abandonment by 
Bussy, feeling himself unable to coerce his brothers 
without the assistance of the French, determined to cast 
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to tlie Kri.slma. Here lie was joined by his brother 
Basiilat Jan<i'. The sulialidar now summoned Anun- 
deniz and tlie zemindars wlio had joined the Engli.s]i 
to repair to liis standard ; this excited tlie liveliest 
rdann in the mind of the nija, but at length the prince, 
ieeling hiinself eonipelled lo take a line, decided to join 
the MiiilTisli, ;niil,nft(‘r n (l(‘lay of fifty days, tmiis weiv 
arraiiyrd. hy the iiiUTvcntioii of Mr. Andrews, tlio 
r(*j)rosiaital!V(‘ of tli(‘ (dnn|)aiiy at A izauaj^alani, and 
Colonel Forde was enabled to make Ids long-delayed 
attack on Masiilipatani. 

Tlu* position ol’ Ford(‘ Avas now critical. The pcnver 
under (-onflans exc(‘(Ml(‘d his own, and his movements 
W(‘re threat(‘n(‘d hy a smajl f*orc(‘ of' 200 French and 
2,000 sepoys, d(‘tach(‘d to maintain the communication 
with the south, and hy th(‘ army ot' the suhahdar. 
To retreat was impossihh^, so lu* decidfal to ])ress the 
A. 1 ). lino, attack witli \ ie’our. On March 0, Avhen th(‘ Fnii'lish 
for(‘e app(‘ared iH^fore tin* phua*, it Avas cheered by the 
intellig('nc(‘ that r(‘aclu‘d them that ladly liad raised the 
siege of Madras. 

The fort of Masulij)atam stands on a morass at a 
distance of Jiioia* than a ndh‘ from th(*toAvn, AA'ith which 
it is conn(ct(‘d l>y a causcAvay. The defences Avere 
modernised l)y the French and consisted of irretrular 
bastions with a wet diteb, but no glacis nor outworks. 
Tbe E nglish force took up its ])osition on some sand 
lulls, from Avldch tliey Averc separated from the works 
by the morass, and lierc tliey jdanted their batteries. 
They received supyiort, from the ^Flarwich/ a Company's 
ship, Avhich lent them guns and men, and Avere able, 
owing to the absence of any glacis or outworks, to 
commence a fire at some distance from tlie wall. Tins 
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was tbe only advantage they possessed, for the garrison 
was su|)erior in the number of tlie luiro})eans and 
hh’ong in artillery, and two iirmies were moving to its 
S’iccour. 

So desperate did the nndertaldng a])pear, tliat the 
whole line of Europeans turned out on March 19, and 
thi'eatened to march away unless they nveived the ]>ri/(' 
money already due to them, and wer(‘ assured of the 
whole booty in case of the fall of (he ])lace. Ford(‘ had 
no money, but satisfied tluan with ]n*(>mises to pay them 
their ])ri/e money out of the first h(‘should nnaive, and to 
solicit the Company, in considcTation of tli(‘ir s(‘r\i(*es, to 
give u]) the whole of what might be tal<(‘ii in Masuli- 
])atam. Upon this they returned to tli(‘ir duty. For 
1(‘n days a hot lire was maintained li*om their hatteiies 
against the eastcTii front, and the br(‘a(i)es avctc deiiand 
to be practi(*able, but the ammunition was now in^aiiy 
(‘xhausted and the niieving fbi*(‘es wei*(‘ at hand. Tlie 
rfija again faltered, and thivatcauMl to abandon his ally. 
Ihit Ihmle was a man of resolution, and in tliesc? 
desperate straits he took a residve the apparent rashness 
of which contril)utcd to his success. 

The little force was diviilcMl into four pailies, tJiree 
of which assaulted the breaeh(‘s on the east, while a 
false attack was made on thesoutli-west, where the wall 
was ])r()tected by a quagmin^. which had been tried liy 
two British officers on the jirevious night, and found 
to be jiassable. Another false attack was made by the 
r/ija’s troops along the causeway that conncct(‘d the fort 
with the town. The attack was made at midnight; the 
garrison gathered on the breaches, but made a feeble 
defence, and every bastion was carried in succession. 
Conflans, confused at the suddenness and boldness of 
the attack, surrendered at discretion. The prisoners 
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consisted of 500 Enropeiins and 2,537 coolies, topasses, 
ai\d sepoys. A lnindr(‘<l and twenty pieces of cannon, and 
aOnndance of stores, wen* tlie ])rize of tlie conquerors. 

Tlie assault took place on tlie niglit of April 7. On 
tlie 15tli (wo k'rencli vess(‘ls a])p(‘ared Ix'fore the place 
widi 300 troojis, whom T.ally had (h'spatclied on receipt 
ol the tidings of the siege, Init tinding the fort in 
possession of th(‘ eneiiiy they sailed away. Greater 
<‘V(‘nls lollowi'd tliis douhh^ success. Salabat Jang 
was within fith'cn miles of tin* coast, and made some 
demonstration witli his Maratta auxiliaries up to the 
walls of th(‘ fort, l>ut Forde, embarrassed as lie was 
with lh(‘ niimb(T of prisoma-s, held a bold countenance, 
and till* l\logul prince, finding his old allies crushed, 
ottered to come to terms with tin* power that was now 
in the ascendant. 

Till* iiiteHigen(*e from ITeideriibad (|nickened his 
ri'sfilve. His brother, Nizam Ali, was ap])roaching the 
capital with a largi* force, and as he felt it impossible to 
liold his ground without IhirojH'aii auxiliaries, and the 
lh*(‘ncli ha^ ing disap])(*are<l from tin* I'orthi'rn jirovince, 
what was nio/-e natural tlian tliat lie should ally himself 
with the victor? Colonel Forde was received in his 
camj) with honour, and a treaty was now arranged by 
which he assigned territory amounting to four lacs, 
and bound himself to aid in driving the remaining 
I'rench troops across the Krishna. Such was the com¬ 
mencement of the long alliance of the British with the 
Nizam of tlie Dcckan. 

Wliile these important events took place in the 
north, tlie war dragged on languidly in the Carnatic. 
After a campaign of 100 days which followed the siege 
of Madras, during which 8,000 or 10,000 men were in 
arms, not five were killed. The principal object of 
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both sides, as Orine observes, was to protect tJieir re¬ 
spective territories, and not to risk an engaj^ement 
without a prospect of [)ositive advantagcc To such 
straits were the Fren(‘h driven tliat Lally had n'course 
to private eoiitributioiis to meet some importunate! 
demands of his troops, an ex])edient to wliic'li he liad 
recourse ai>*ain and aii'ain. He claims cre^dit at tliis 

o O 

time for raising no less than 312,OOO livres l)y iiiu's 
on the agents of members ot‘ council, wlio were accused 
of malversation in de^aliiig with th(‘ nuits of tlie Com- 

paiiy.^ 

Now for the lirst time* signs wciv manifest of dis¬ 
affection in the Fi*eiich llnves, which latei* ()ii assumed 
the most malignant form. Overtures reacluMl the* 
English from tlie gai'risoji of Arcot, whiclj coiJsist(!d of 
sixty luiropeans and six companies of* si'poys, olleriiig 
to deliver up the fori for money. This was followed 
by similar otfea’s 1‘roin the Killadars of Oovrepack and 
Tiniery. In each of th(‘S(‘ cases the ])ro[)osa] came from 
the native! portioji ol’the i‘or(‘e ; l)ut in August Lally’s 
own regiment, with the (!Xceptioii of the sergeants, 
cor[)orals, and fifty of the soldiers, jiiutinied and 
marclied out of the fort of Chittapet, declaring that they 
would not rc'turn to their colours until they received 
their ])ay, now’ many months in arrear. Their officers, 
by advancing their ow’u money and ])ledging their 
lionourfor more, brought them back, w ith the exception 
of thirty, who dis{)ersed about tlie country; but this 
defection, which it was impossible to visit with serious 
punishment, shook the discipline of tlie wliole ariu}^, 
and the result w^as soon to be displayed.^ 

The long-ex|)ecled fleet which was to bring rein- 

Tableau Butorique fie VExpedition dc Vlndc^ p. 21. 

^ Orme, ii. 501, 507. 
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forooiiieiits in nieii and f5Ui)i)lics, and to restore the 
broken fortunes of tlied^'reneli, was now at hand. Comte 
D’Aelie, who had left the eoast in September of the 
])revious year, returned w^ith (‘le\'en sail of the line, 
nuinerieally superior to tlie Knglish fleet under Poeoeke. 
It appears IVoni I)’Ache’s narrative, that the Freneh 
fleet, on arriving at the Isle ol‘ France in September 
.175!), found in the |)ort a reinfiu’eeinent of three men- 
oFwaj'und(‘r M. <rKguille, lu-sides s(‘\ end of the French 
(nm[)any’s slii|)s. The force under his command, 
amounting to mon* than 5,000 men, now ])roved an 
(anbarrassiiKait, ami, as they could not he supplied in 
the isle, more than half the force was detax'hed to the 
Isle of l!ourl)on and the (npeoffJood llo]>e to make 
]uirchases. This was effected at a great cost, and in the 
meantime soni(‘ of tlu* Company’s ships were equi[)ped 
and fully armed. At length the fleet, formidable in 
numbers and superior to the Fnglish in artillery, made 
sail for India, and was not long in encountering the 
Fnglish und(‘r Poeoeke. The engagtanent wdiicli fol- 
1ow(m1 was ont‘ of those indeeisiv(‘ affairs whicli charac- 
teris(‘d tlu* naval history of this jjcriod. The English 
fleet had the ad\ antage of the wind and commenced the 
attack, and the (‘iigagement became general along the line, 
but as vessels on eitlua* sid(‘ suflered in their rigging or 
took fire, they dropped out of the line. After tw'o hours 
of cautious wartiire, D'Ache was wounded, his captain 
killeil, and the olKcer in command w'or(‘ his ship to join 
those wdiich had falKai astern. The remaining ships 
a(‘e(‘pted this movtMneiit as a signal of retreat, left the 
line of‘battle, and were soon all out of gunshot. None 
of the Fnglisli ships after the action (‘ould set half their 
sails, and the FreiK*h fleet, two days after the engagement, 
anelionxl in the roads of Pondieherrv. 
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The reinfoiveiiieuts that this o-reat aniiauunit hrouu’ht 
with them amoiiiited to only 180 men, and the treasure 
to something more than 100,000 livres in dollars. Some 
diamonds, wliicdi had been taken from an l^nglish ship, 
valued at 400,000 li\T*es, were add(‘d to this supply.^ 

The disappointment was great in the colony, and it 
l)r()ke into consternation when they found (he fleet pre- 
])aring for immediate de])arture. A pul>lic me(‘ting was 
lield, and attend(‘d by the officials and inhabitants of 
Pondicherry. They remonstrated in the strongi'st terms 
against tlie pro])()sed d(\sertion, involving, as they be¬ 
lieved, the ruin of the French siTthaiuail. In tlu*, ])]‘o- 
test Avhicli was drawn up, D’Ache was held n\s|)onsible 
for its loss, and a threat was lubl out of addr(*ssing 
an immediate complaint to the King and the ministry. 
Alarmed at this resolution, D’Ache cons(‘nted to land 
some of the force, consisting of lOO ( alfr(‘s and oOO 
Ibiro])eans, but adhered to his [‘(‘solution of leaving the 
coast. 

Whether more could havebevn etlected sciems doubt¬ 
ful. The English fl(‘et confi-onted their o|)ponents while 
they lay off Pondicherry, and altliough the latter got 
under Avay, no engagement ensued. Orme says the 
English fleet was driven by tlu* currcait to tin; north ; 
the French admiral says lie was b(3calmcd. Neitbei’ of 
them was eager for an encounter, and in the static of 
their vessels this is not surprising. So straitened were 
the French at Pondich(‘rry that thc^y could neitbcT supply 
provisbns for the fleet nor the means of refit; and their 
cordage and timber had b(*en largely used u[) by the 
artillery ; and so D’Achc bore aAATiy to the distant isles 
in the Indian Ocean.' 
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‘ Lally, MhfKjirey Ac., p. 1138. 

Tliis is D’Ache’s statement (Memoin-^ p. 2a). His defence uf his 
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lUSE OF BIIITISU POWER IN INDIA. 

If Lully ever entertained any hojjes of bringing liis 
enterprise to a successful issue, they were now dashed 
for ever ; and he iH)t unreasonably refers, in his subse¬ 
quent defence, to the act of D’Ache as giving a linal 
blow to his ])olicy. From this time the coast was 
occu])ie(l ))y tli(‘ fle(‘( of tin* Fnglisli, and the pros[)ect 
of ail}’ material nLcf (imiu France was cut off. 

TIi(‘ moral effecl of the (h'partiin* oi‘the fleet now 
manifc'steti itself in a most alarming form, ('(jmjdaints 
were openly mad(‘ liy the Ircxips, whose jiay was mori! 
than a year in arrear, and the offic(‘rs could not venture 
to check them, Ix'cause they were incontestable. At 
leng’lh the attcanpts to |)unish some acts ol‘insubordina¬ 
tion brought matt(‘rs to a crisis. Within an liour the 
drums of tlu' Lorraine regiment beat to arms, and in an 
instant every man was on tlie parade.’^ The commis- 
sioiH'd oHic(‘rs, and (‘\'ery sergeant exc(;i)t two, were 
excluded, and the regiment marched to a neiglibouring 
mountain, lately occupic'd by th(‘ English Hirce. The 
two other regiments, on hearing the drums of tlie 
Lorraine, also lieat to arms as if (‘xjiecting an attack. 
A jiarty from the Lon'aiiu* was s(*nt to confer with 
them, and invited them to join in redressing tlieir 
wrongs, Tlu‘se words ran like tire ; a cry was raised 
to marcli. and in sjhte of the exhortations of their 
officers, who were desired to retire, tliey marched oH’ 
with seventt'cn piexps of i‘annon, tlieir bazar and 
market, to whicli the}' ajqiointed tlie usual guard. On 

conduct during tlie campaign shows him to have been very irresolute; 
but he may be credited in what he says of the want of preparation for a 
naval campaign, and the straits to which he was driven to refit his ships, 
for they had no port or magazines in the Eastern seas, except at the Isle 
of Franco. 

Lally 8 biographer says that this was the tenth mutiny, but that the 
others were partial. 
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reaching tlie mountain of Yandewash, they aj)])ointG(l 
the sergeant-major of the grenadiers of Lorraine their 
commander-in-cliief, and he in turn ai)pointed anotluT 
sergeant liis major-geiuTal, and others of tlie rank and 
file to tlie eonimand of companies, Avith the usual titles 
of commissioned oilieers. The most perfect order was 
maintained. The camp was pitched, and every detail 
of duty and discipline' strictly observeel. Some of tlu'.ir 
oflicers were allowed to enter the camp, lad tlu'y were 
forbidden to attemjd to ('xcTcise any authority, and on 
li'ars being ex|)ressed that they inleaxh'd to go o\'(‘r 
to the enemy, they point'd to tiu'ir guns, which Avero 
ranged in front of the camp in the direction Ifom Avliich 
the English army might Ik; exjiected. 

When the news of the revolt ri'ached Eondicherry, 
a council Avas lic'ld, and Lally advanced 10,000 pagodas 
from his own chest, and his example was follow('d by 
mem))(*rs of th(i (‘ouiual, who sent theii' own plate? to 
the mint. The alarm Avas so gr(*at that many of the 
inhabitants came forwai'd with similar oilers. \'iseount 
Fumel Avas sc'iit Avith full ])ow(‘rs to treat with the 
mutineers, and after considerable negotititiotj, wliie'h was 
at one time broken olf by the viokaiee of some of theiir 
number, they were induced to accept hall tlie pay due 
at once, Avith the promise of the rest in a month, and a 
free pardon fir the [)ast. Tlie army then marched back 
to ^blndeAvash under their old oilieers, where the even¬ 
ing was passed in dances and merriment as alter some 
signal success.^ 

So corniilete a triumph confirmed the mutineers in 
their belief that Lully ha(l purposely Avithheld the money 
he ha(l received by the fleet, and he liad h(*n( (‘forth to 
experience tlie alienation of the army in addition to that 

^ Ormo, ii. 528. 
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of the civil and military authorities of Pondiclierry. 
His differences with the latter now broke out afresh, 
owing to the unfortunate action of the liome govern¬ 
ment. His early successes had made them sanguine 
of future triumplis, and the despatclies which reached 
Pondiclierry from the Company and ministers, compli- 
menled liim on tlie fall of (hiddalore, Fort 8t. David, 
and I)(;\ i-Cottali, which, tliey added, ^ will render for 
(iicinorable your arrival at Pondiclierry.’ They 
addod some instructions to carry on liis inquiries into 
the state ol* the Company’s a flairs, to win cl i they had 
attached so much importance on his appointment to 
the command. 

The confusion which ndgned in the finances of these 
s(*ttl(‘mcnts had aln^ady led to the appointment of a 
special commission charged witli the control over the 
t(M*ri(orial reviMiiies and the dislmrsement of funds 
r(‘quir(‘d for the war. Monsieur (douet, who was 
charged with this duty, after jiassing sc'veral months 
at PondIch(‘rry, gav(‘ u)) the attianpt in despair and 
quitted the settlenuait. Th(‘ Company in their desjiatch 
charged the council with refusing to give the informa¬ 
tion i\f. (douet reipiired, and evading the inquiry. 
They now ()r(ler(‘d him to return, and charged Lally 
with the task of impiiring into the whole administration 
of the Company, and tracing the origin of what the}^ pro¬ 
nounced to be abuses without number. Reference was 
Bpecially made to the collection of the revenues of ceded 
districts and the systian of renting, regarding which 
little information, and that of an unsatisfactory kind, 
liad reached France.*’ 

A more unfoi'tunate appointment could not have 
been made to carry out such an inquiry, even if Lally 

Memoire pour U Comte de Lally^ Piices Jiist\ficative9y pp. 21, 28. 
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had been supported by colleagues fiimiliar witli details 
ol‘ Indian administration. Cliarged as he was with the 
conduct of a war, and broken in healtli and worn 
Avitli anxiety, it remained a dead letter, and only served 
to point the sarcasms he addressed to those with whom 
he was henceforth in constant collision. 

Well might Voltaire say, referring to these instruc¬ 
tions, that had Lally been the mildest of men he must 
have been hated. Tliis unibrtunate step on the part of 
the authorities at home rendered co-operation next to 
im])ossible, and contributed to the downward course of 
subsequent events. 

The same despatches invested Ihissy with the rank 
of second in command, and lor a time brought these two 
generals into some accord. Lally made advances to his 
colleague, but their views were discordant, and in the 
conferences which followed, lUissy reverted to his old 
views of reviving the alliance with the Viceroy of 
lleiderabad. 

After the fall of Masulipatain SaUbat Jang hastened 
l>ack to the ca])ital, and came to terms with his brother 
Nizam Ali, who was reinstated in liis high office. The 
younger brother, Basalut Jang, alarmed at this combi¬ 
nation, made open advances to the French, and marched 
southward accom])anied by the small French force of 200 
Europeans and 2,000 sepoys, that had been dignified with 
the name of the anny of observation. Bussy urged Lally 
to enter into alliance with the Viceroy, and in the 
straitened state of the French fortunes Lally made no 
objection. A meeting took place between Bussy and 
Basfllut Jang in the neighbourhood of Cuddapa, about 
100 miles distant in a direct line nortli of Arcot. 
But so low was the reputation of the French that the 
Mogul prince made it a condition of his alliance that the 
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French should surrender to him Areot and other 
pf)ssessions in tlio Oarnatie, subject to tlio payment 
of one-third of the rcATinies, assist liim in his war 
with his l)rother, and tliat after tlie peace lie sliould be 
placed in jiossession of the whole Carnatic. As a climax, 
Ibissy was to advance four lacs of rupees for tlie payment 
of the troops.*’ Th(s(‘ jn^oposals rendered all n(\ij;otiation 
impossilile, and luissy r(‘turncd to iJie Carnatic to nu^et 
the taunts of liis commandinir ollicer, and tlieir e.straiwc- 
nieiit was <j;reat(!r tlian ever. 

AVhile tliese dilliculties i^atliered round the French 
colonV, the affairs of tlieir rivals continued to im])rove 
rnontlily. In the month of March the resources of the 
En^'lish had been so much straitened that the Presi- 
d(‘ncy, wlieii pressed by Colonel Foi’de to send rein- 
foreenicnts of men and money, inclined to brinfi^ tlieir 
troo|)s into cantonments and send 200 men to the force 
iH'fore Masulipatam. From tliis they were dissuaded 
by Lawrence, who, while satisfied of the imprudence of 
attaekine^ the French in the tlireatcaiiny position they 
occupi(‘d at Conjeveram, was erjually ])ersuaded of the 
danyer of retreating before them. The army was kept 
in the iiidd. llaviny friven this counsel, Lawrence, 
whose health was niuch inipaireiI, resigned the coniinaiul 
of the army and returned to l^ngland.” In the latter 

® Memoire pour U Sicur de Bnssy. Lettres, p. 144. 

’ Since these pages were in ty[>e I lijive found among Mr. Elpliinstonc’s 
papers the following fragment on Uie close of the career of Lawrence :— 

‘ Lawrence now went home, worn out by ill-hcalth and long and severe 
service. In addition to his many honours he w^ent home poor; there 
was then no provision for retired ofheors, and the Court of Directf)rs, wdio 
but for him would have st^en the Company end its career at Trichinopoly, 
voted him a pension of 500/. Clive, in gratitude to his old commander, 
had previously begged his acceptance of an annuity of the same amount 
from his private fortune. The Court of Directors wmuld have been liberal 
in rewarding a captain who had saved one of their merchant ships, but 
they were incapable of appreciating the merits of soldiers or statesmen.^ 
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part of rhino tlirce vessels readied Madras from hmgland 
Avith 200 recruits for the Company’s rc^giinent, and 
liringing the welcome intelligence that the 8lth regh 
ment in the King’s service, consisting of 1,000 men, 
would arrive shortly on the const. Colonel Coote, in 
command of tlie regiment, was appointed to the command 
in Bengal, hut with ])ermission to stop and serve on the 
coast of Coromandel if his services were re(]uired. The 
satisfaction arising from this intelligence was dainjicd 
by the information that accomjianied it, tliat no more 
ti’easure would be s(*nt till the following year. The 
wealth of Bengal, it Avas assumed, Avould .sup])ly the 
wants of the other Presidencies. 

The expected reinforcements did not rt‘a(‘h Madras 
till the i'ollowing October, when 200 men were detached 
to Bengal, and Coote took the command of the force on 
the coast. This distinguished commander, who had 
served under Clive in his camjiaign against Suraj-u- 
-Doula, was an able and wary warrior, and soon earned 
the confidence of the troops who served under him. 
llis first act Avas to call a council of war at Conjeveram, 
Avher(‘ the largest portion of the troops were in canton¬ 
ments. The utmost harmony jirevailed, and it was 
determmed to strike a blow at Vandewash. 

The fort of VandcAvash, on which turned the chief 
interest of the campaign, was about eijuidistant from 
Madras and Pondicherry, and commanded a rich extent 
of country on the Paliar, and was, with the excejition 
of Arcot, the most important place in the occuiiation of 
the French in the Carnatic. 

It had been attacked by the English in 1757, but 
Avhen the French concentrated their force rapidly for its 
relief the siege was abandom^d. A more determined 
attack was made in September of the year 1759. Tlie 
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enterprise had been meditated for some time by the 
aiitliorities of Madras, who collected a force for the pur¬ 
pose. It was sus])cn(led when tliey heard of the arrival 
of the Frencli reinforcements. Major Brereton, however, 
who was in command, on liearing of the ex])ected arrival 
of Coote, would l)rook no delay and insisted on carrying 
out tlie enterprise, irom which lie expected to win 
laurels liefbre he could be superseded; and the Presi¬ 
dency gave way, 

d’Jie assault was made at night Iiy two columns, which 
advanced from the soutli and Avest. Tlic jiettahs Avere 
entered and traversed, and an irregular conflict ensued, 
but as the Frencli rallied raj)idly and were well sup¬ 
ported by artillery, the advance was checked and tlie 
colimin \Adii(;h niadci tlie attack on the Avest parted from 
their commander and liecame confused ; and as the day 
broke that from the soutli bore the lirunt of the fight. 
The Frcn(‘h advan(‘ed their artillery into the streets 
and took tlu.* Ihiglisli in flank, and a retreat was then 
order(‘d. Upon this a grenadiiT company in passing 
through the gateway (juickene<l their ])iice and began 
to run. Major (idliaiid, Avho was at liand, instead of 
calling to tliem, ra[>idly ran past and stoiiped short 
before them, crying lialt. Tlie instinct of discipline 
prevailed, and they formed again and folloAved him into 
the pettah. It Avas too late, lioAvever, to rally the troops 
for a new attack. They were draAvn off in good order, 
and no attempt was made by the enemy to pursue them. 

This gallant attack, and the skill with which the 
force was drawn ofl‘ in tlie face of a powerful artillery, is 
said by Orme to have increased rather than diminished 
the confidence of tlie army, but the victory remained 
with the French, and when tlie news reached Pondi¬ 
cherry Lally was so elated that he ordered a salute to 
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be fired in celebration of tlie victory. It was liis last chap. 
success, and \\ as followed by new disasters. 

Vandewasli was now to be attacked again, and at 
last Avitli success. The urgent wants of the French 
compelled them to scatter their forces with a \'ievv to 
maintenance and for the collection of their revenues. 

An ex])edition was organised to . the neighbourhood of 
Trichinopoly for the protection of some territory from 
which they derived a considerable revenue. This led 
to a strong remonstrance from th(j council of Fondi- 
cherry, and formed one of the most severe charges 
brought against Lally at the close of the WLar. lie jus¬ 
tified himself in his defence on the plea of necessity, and 
added that one of his objects Avas to remove to a distance 
the battalion of India, which he acensed of taking a 
leading part in the recent mutinies.^ Such were the 
difficulties of his positioji. lie relied at the time on 
being joined by the army of Basalut Jang, but we have 
seen that tins resource failed him, and the garrisons 
of several forts wau'c w(‘,akened to maintain a show 
of force in the field, and Vandewasli w’as defended 
oidy by a small force of less than 100 Fiiropeans and 
about the same numlier of sepoys, besides the native 
garrison undiT the killadar. (note moved against 
Arcot wdiile Brereton proceeded with a strong detach- a.d. 1769. 
merit against Vandewasli, and the f Jlowdng day, No¬ 
vember 27, assaulted the pettah,^ whidi fell after a slight 
resistance. On the 29th a liattery wdth twn eighteen- 
pounders opened against the fort, and a lireach wvas 
effected on the same day. Coote arrived wdth the 
remainder of the army, and tlie killadar offered to 

^ Memoire^ &c., p. 472. 

^ Pettah, from the Tamil word Tettdiy the suburb of a fortress. It is 
often separately fortified.—Yule’s Glossary of Indian Terms. 
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surrenderj stipulating for terms apart from tlie French. 
TJiis getting wind, tlie French soldiers a])peared on the 
walls and offered to snrrcnder the fort. Coote, who was 
in tlie battery, ordered a company of sepoys to enter the 
breach, and the place was won. 

This success, in which not a man was killed on the 
side of the l{nglish and only tivx‘ wounded, A\’as followed 
by the capture of the fort ol’Carangoli, which lay thirty- 
five miles to the south-west of \bindewash. The pettah 
was attacked on December 4, the liattery opened fire 
and lireaclied the walls on the (Jth. Colonel O’ivennedy, 
an otlicer of reputation in Ijally’s regiment, refused all 
terms, and a hot fire was continued for two more days, 
when there remained shot for only two more hours in 
tlie besiegers’ battery. A Hag ol‘ truce appeared un¬ 
expectedly on th(‘ walls, and Coote, to wliom time was 
of the Jiighest importance, granted nearly all that was 
asked. The garrison, which consisted of one hundred 
Europeans liesides sepoys, marched out with then* arms, 
colours flying and <lrums beating. 

4'hcse success(‘s raised the rejuitation of the Fmgiisli 
army in the southern ju’oviaees, and the King of Tanjore 
sent horse and foot to the nabob at Triehinopoly. Tally 
became sensible of his error in detacliing so large a force 
to the southward, Avhieh nothing but the sternest neces¬ 
sity cmild have justified. lie therefoi'c sent orders to 
recall tliem all Avith the cxcejUion of 300 Europeans 
Avlio Avere left in the pagoda of Seringham. 

The French force AA^as at this time concentrated in 
the neighbourhood of A root, and the two armies re¬ 
mained fixeing each other for several Aveeks AAithout 
either of the commanders venturing to strike a decisiA^e 
bloAv. Coote’s hesitation Avas justified by the superiority 
of the enemy’s eaxadry. Tally had better reasons for 
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avoiding an action in liis distrust of Ins own troops, and 
lie was moreover in expectation of an early return of 
tlie force under Moracin from tlie northern jirovince. 

l)Oth leaders were during tlie interval in treaty for 
aid from Maratta soldiers of fortune who were I’eady 
to s(‘ll their services to the highest bidder. Lally oflered 
terms v'hicdi brought to bis side a detacliment of more 
than ],0()0 horse, and his sujicriorityin the field was so 
established tliat Bussy, wdio Avas advancing rapidly to 
join him, ventured to oficr him a piece of counsel Avhich 
might have averted the disaster that followed, lie urged 
Ilim to engage in no more enterprises Avhich Avould divide 
liis forces, but keep them concentrated on the Baliar, 
detaching tlie Marattas to lay waste the English districts, 
Avhen they Avould be reduced to the necessity of either 
gi\mig battle under disadvantages, or retiring for sul)- 
sisteiice on Conjeveram, Avlicre they would be hemiiied 
in, and leave the French in command of the neighbour¬ 
ing districts.^ 

The wisdom of this advice is confirmed by Avhat we 
are told by Orme of the shifts to which the Ihiglish 
Avere noAv driven by the clouds of native horsemen that 
surrounded their camp and cut off their supjilies, while 
jilenty ])oured into the enemy’s cam]). It was enough 
for Lally that this pi’oposal came from Bussy, against 
whom his feelings were so embittered, and it was set 
aside. 

Lally decided on the step wliich proved his ruin— 
the attem])t to recover Vandewasli. Here again tlie 
waniing voice of Bussy was raised, urging him to 
return to the policy lie adopted on his first arrival in 
India, and to concentrate his forces and occupy a position 

^ Ldim de Messieurs de Bussyy de Lallyy et autres; Letter of October 6, 
1769 . 
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between the enemy and Madras, which would force them 
to fight at a disadvantage, l)ut tlie advice was proffered 
in vain. The facility with which ('oote had gained 
possession of the ])lace encouraged Lally in the belief 
that he would carry it before (^oote could bring relief. 
The first dash was attended with success. Some hesi¬ 
tation was sljown ))y the French troops Avhen they 
apjiroached the wall of the [)ettah, whereupon Lally rode 
uy), and, calling for volunteers, ran forward to the ditch 
and mounted the wall, followed by the trooyis. The 
English were driven out and batteries erected against 
tlie fort, (yoote, who liad long exyiected this movement, 
now ])rey)are(l tor action. His measures were soon taken. 
A breach had been made on the 20th, and on the follow¬ 
ing (lay (Joote was at hand Avith his cavalry to recon¬ 
noitre tlie yiosition. Kcceiving a message from Shirlock, 
who was in command of the garrison, that a breacli had 
l)ccn (dfected, he ordered the main body of the army to 
advance from Outramalore, a distance of about fourteen 
miles. 

The mountain of A^andewash extends for about a 
league from the nortli-east to tlie south-wcist, the fort 
lying at a distance of about two miles from the western 
extremity. The French attack was made on the south 
front by a portion of tlic army, and was covered by the 
remainder, Avhich lay at three miles from the eastern end 
of the mountain, and at about two from the fort; the 
left of its camp Avas protected by some tanks and en¬ 
closures. The plain was hard and dry, and admitted 
of the advance of the troops in order of battle. After 
reconnoitring the position, Coote rode back to his troops 
and announced his intention of leading the army to a 
general action ; this was received with acclamation, and 
the troops formed in line of battle. As this was followed 
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by no corresponding movement in tlie French camp, 
Coote decided on an operation which seems hazardous in 
the face of so active an ad^^ersary. He drew his army off, 
coasting the mountain along some stony ground at its 
foot where the enemy’s cavalry could not act, with the 
object of forming afresh when he arrived opposite tlie 
fort, whence he could either throiv new troops into 
the Ibrt or engage the enemy, supported on his flank 
by the fire of the fort. 

Tliis skilful manoeuvre determined the action of the 
French general. Tlie camp immediately beat to arms, 
and soon after the troops were seen issuing from the 
lines to take up their position on the field cliosen by the 
British general for the decisive conflict. The accounts 
which are presented to us of the relative strength of 
the two armies differ materially. According to Orme, 
the French force, independent of tliose in the treiK*hes, 
consisted of 2,250 Europeans and 1,300 sepoys. The 
Englisli army consisted of 1,900 Europeans and 2,100 
sepoys, besides native cavalry. Lally says {Menioire, 

p. 476) tluit lie had only 1,100 Eurojieans against 
2,600 English. It is admitted l)y Orme that the Ihiglish 
had a superiority in field artillery. 

While the two lines were approaching, and before 
they were within cannon shot, the French European 
cavalry, taking a large sweep on the plain, came down 
on the left wing of the English army. The British 
native cavalry attempted to wheel to meet this attack, 
fell into confusion, and left the British horse, only 
eighty in number, to bear the brunt of the attack. 
The division of sepoys on the left being ordered to fall 
back in an angle, also got into confusion, but Captain 
Barker brought two guns to bear upon the approaching 
horsemen when they were within point blank range; 
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the quick firing of the guns liroiiglit down ten or fifteen 
men and horses, and thn^w them into such confusion 
that tliey went off in a gallop. 

Tliis is die account of tlic affair as described by 
Orme, from, it may lx; ])rcsumed, eye-witnesses of wliat 
()C(;urred. It a])pears from Lally's ae(‘ount that he 
headed tlie cliarg(‘, and tlirows the blame of the failure 
on th(‘ ixginuaital ofHc(;rs wdio re-fused to follow him, 
one ol'wliom he suspended on the s])ot. The tr(K)pers 
whom he liai'angued then ad\'aneed, but only for 150 
yards, wlien they wctc <lis])ersed by the fii'e of one of 
th(; enemy’s guns, leaving tlieir general alone on the 
li(‘ld."* The r(‘sult of the battle, lie says, would not 
have been doubtful if his European cavalry had not 
r(;fused to follow him in the charge of the enemy’s left 
wing, which began to give way. In the same spirit he 
taunted lUissy with being the only jirisoner made by the 
Ihiglish. 

The English army halted while this attack was 
re])ulsed, but now advanced to clos(; with the enemy. 
Th('ir artillery fire was better directed than that of 
their adversaries, and the Ixirraine reginumt on the 
French right was much galled by it. Tally, who had 
joined them, ordered them, with his usual inqietuosity, 
to close with their enemy. They advanced in column, and 
broke through the op})osing British line ; but the rest 
fell on their flanks, a hand-to-hand encounter ensued, and 
the Lorraine regiment was scattered and ran in disorder 
to regain the camp. This was fiillowed by a scene of 
confusion on the left. The exjdosion of a tumbril in 
the entrenched tank blew up eighty men and drove the 

* Memoire pour It Comte dc Lallyy p. 103. Lally says in a previous 
page that none of the Maratta auxiliary horse left their camp with the 
exception of 40, and this is confirmed by Orme. This may exp’ain the 
hesitation of the French cavalry. 
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survivors from tlie tank, wlio were followexl by 400 
sepoys, who were in its rear. Coote instantly sent an 
aide-rle-cam]) to order Draper’s regiment to take ])os- 
session of tlie entrenched camj) before the enemy could 
ivvover from the confusion. lUissy was in command 
on the left. After attemjiting in vain to rally the 
higitives, he endeavoured to clieck the l>ritish advance 
Avith Lally’s regiment. lioth French and English 
accounts agree that Ihissy was iil-su])])orted, and as 
two ])ieces attached to Draper’s Avere l)roiight to bc'ar 
on the flank oi‘ Lally’s regiment, the men began to waver, 
and Bussy found himself with only twenty men, his horse 
Avas shot under him, and before he could extricate 
himself he was a ])rison(T. 

dliis (hicided the battle. The wings being broken, 
the centre fell l)ack, but not in disorder, f()llowed by 
tlui Ihiglish regiments, Avhich re-formed and entered the 
enemy’s camp Avitliout meeting any opposition. The 
Jh’eiich cavalry, 300 in number, alone prevented the 
victory being com'crted into a rout. When tluy saAV 
the (*onfusion, they formed in the rear of the camp and 
checked the English horse, Avho Avere too fcAv in number 
to venture an attack. The field-jiicces in the rear of 
the cam].) assisted in covering the retreat, and the 
Avhole army moved off, passing the pettali of Vandewash, 
Avhere they Avere joined by the besieging troops from 
the trenches, leaving twenty-four ])iccesof cannon in the 
liands of the English, Ixisides ele\"en tumbrils of am¬ 
munition, tents, stores, and baggage. The loss of tlie 
French, including prisoners, was estimated by Orme at 
000 Europeans. 

In Lally’s oaaui account of the engagement the loss 
of Euro])ean troops is said to ha\"e been equal on both 
sides. Tins is denied by Orme, who gives the English 
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loss in killed and wounded at 190, while the French 
left 200 dead on the field besides 100 prisoners, chiefly 
wounded, who fell into the hands of the victors. The 
nioral effect of the victory was incalculable, and the un¬ 
fortunate French fijeneral, with a demoralised army and at 
war witli all around him,and deserted by his own Govern¬ 
ment, was unable h(uicefortli to attem])t any operations 
in the field, JUid confined himself to takiiij^^ up a defen¬ 
sive* |)osition at Valdore, within a rnilc^ of Pondicherry, 
from wliicli he could kec]) open his communications 
with the southern districts. 

It is contended by l^ally tliat the French resources 
were now so low that if Coot(* laid followed up his 
success l)y movin^^ on Pondicherry he would have 
become master of the ])lace in eiii^ht days, inasmuch as 
it did n(jt contain a. single magazine.^ One receives 
with some distrust statements intended to convey a 
charge that the council of Pondicherry, and not the 
gen(*ral, was answei*able for the fall of the place and the 
extinction of Fr(*nch power in the Deckan ; but there 
s(*ems every reason to l)elieve that no provision had 
beca i mad(* fijr a siege, for the effort s of the French were 
directed during the several months Avliicli followed to 
collect su])plies and prepare for a struggle which was 
inevitable. 

The field was now open to Coote to strike successive 
blows at the French fortresses throughout the Carnatic. 
In the course of three montlis Chittapet, Arcot, Tri- 
nomali, Permacoil, Alamparvah, and Chrical, Valdore, 
and Cuddalore fell into British hands. Of these Cdrical 

^ Tableau historique de Vexp^dition de VInde, p. 32. The general says 
that he had for two years addressed orders and menaces to De Leyrit to 
form magazines. The same charge is retorted on Lally by the council, 
and forms one of the seven capital indictments they framed against him. 
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alone, an important port on the coast, offered any spirited 
resistance. 

The sacrifice of these small garrisons, including 
several hundreds of European troops, increased, if pos¬ 
sible the odium with which Lally wuis regarded, though 
most unjustly, for had not the ])rogress of the English 
nrmy been delayed by these (Operations, i^ondicherry 
would haA'c been at once hemmed in and cut olf from 
all sii])plies. In these desperate circumstances an un¬ 
expected ally ai)i)(^ared in the field, and checked the 
progress of the English lor a time. 

Jlc!d( 3 r Ali bad in the preceding year acrjuircid the 
whole ])()\ver of the goN erimuait of Mysore. Mahomed 
Eeloly, his great-grandfather, was a native of tlie Ihm- 
jaub, and settled in the l)(3ckan as a fakir. He accpnred 
some rc'putation for sanctity, and Avith it some* property. 
His descendants bec‘ame successful soldiers, some of 
tliem laking service with the Raja of Mysore. Heid(3r’s 
rise was rapid. He shoAved such ability and resources 
that he eclipsed or destroyed liis riA-als, acquired posses¬ 
sion of the powerful fortress of Dindigul, and as])ired to 
a lead in the politics of the country. The occasion was 
afforded liy a mutiny of the troops of the Dahvai or 
iTgent, the nija’s uncle. Heider used the authority of 
tlie rajea to reduce that of the regent, and compelled 
him to retire to a Jagir. The nija was now brought 
(brward, but, being young and unequal to the burden 
of tlie government, tlie whole power fell into the hands 
of Heider Ali, who readily entertained the overtures 
made to him by Lally. Negotiations Averc opened 
through a Portuguese monk of the name of Noronha, 
titular Bishop of Halicarnassus, Avho had resided for 
many years in the south, and acquired some knowledge 
of the politics of the country. A treaty AA^as arranged, 
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French, and to have tlie important fortress of Thiao-ir 
made over to him. Terms were also arranged for tJie 
division of future ae(piisitions ])y tlie allies. By this 
ti*(!aty Ileider found employment for a large force, and 
wliat was at the time more imjK)rtant, the possession of 
a I'orl iH'Vond the territory of Mysore, where lie could 
st'U’c Ills treasure and find a refuge in case of any turn 
ol‘ fortune. He tlierefore engaged in the enterprise with 
grc‘at alacrity. 

A force of l,0d0 horse an<l 200 sepoys arrived at 
Tliiagar early in dune, and liegan to press on Kisnarao, 
th(‘ Maratta auxiliary of the Ihiglish. They were joined 
aft(‘r an interval ly a French d(‘taeliment, and as they 
in(‘rease<l in number tiny began to sweep the territory 
of the Nawab, and eolleeted a large herd of cattle. 

Th(‘ir first attempt to throw supplies into the French 
camp was successful. The negotiation had lieen eon- 
du(‘t(‘d with sucli sciavoy that Coote received no intelli¬ 
gence of the alliance* till the army was in motion, and 
lie had no force at hand to chec^k theii’ advance. A 
nii\(Ml Ibrce under Major Moore of less than 3,000 men, 
230 of wh()nnv(‘re ihiglish, encountered the Mysore army 
near Trivadi, which lies south-wesL of l/ondieherry, and 
were re[)ulsed with severe loss, and the convoy reached 
l\)ndichen*y in safety. Another coiiA'oy was collected 
at Jinji, but the English were no^v on the alert, and 
the Freneli force at Pondicherry experienced great diffi¬ 
culty in keci)ing o])en the communication with their 
new allies. The marauding portion of the Mysore 
army was very active, and the revenues of the Nawab 
were lost wherever these parties appeared. I'he French 
took up a position several miles from Pondicherry, to 
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co^^er tlie action of tlieir allies, but avoided an encounter 
Avith tlie enemy. 

These plundering enter])rises were attended Avith 
\ ery moderate success, and the provisions collected were 
largely consumed by tlie Mysore force who had joiiKnl the 
French camp. Several months Avere consumed in tins 
irregular warfare, in the course o'f whicli an iiicidcait oe- 
curred which serves to illustrate the disorder which pre¬ 
vailed at the head-quartei‘s of the French. The ill-feeling 
Avhich had long ])revailed was heiglitimed, if ])()ssil)le, by 
th(‘ successive losses of the detaelied garilsons, and ga\'e 
rise to charges of incompetenc(M)r tn'ason, to which Lally 
1 ‘etaliated, complaining to the (‘oiincil ol‘ th(‘ cabals and 
intrigues against which he found it imiiossible to contend.*'^ 

O o I 

In this state of feeling an English scpiadron suddeidy 
a])peared in the roads. There were only (iOO European 
soldiers, invalids, in the town ; but tlua’i', AV(‘re, in addi¬ 
tion, 500 European residents, a, large numl)er of Avhom 
Avere the covenanted scTvants of the Ihist India Coin- 
j)any. Orders were given to parade the Avhole numb(a* 
on the strand in \ iew of the sipiadron, but a short time 
before the hour, tlu; servants of the Com])any ])rocceded 
in a body to the court of the GovcuTiment House and 
flatly refused to move, unless ordered to do so by the 
(lovernor and council. l)e l.eyrit, lo his credit, ottered 
to place himself at their liead, but the other coun¬ 
cillors declared that none Avere obliged to bear arms 
out of the Avails of the town. Lally confined himself 
to arresting tlie two spokesmen of the council and tAvo 
of the most forAvard of the mutineers, and after dis¬ 
arming and dismissing tlie rest, he Avent on Avith the 
revieAV. Such was the temper in Avliich the Frencli 

^ Letter of February 9, 1700. lleciml das lattras par Messrs, de Leyrit 
et de Lally., p. 423. 
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colony were ])repare(l to cntei’ on their final struggle 
for existence.^ 

The town of Pondicherry—the prize for which the 
l^jiglisli were contending—lies about seventy yards 
from the sen, nnd was defended l)y several low bastions 
which conutiiinded lh(‘ road. On the three sides to the 
land it was fortified by a wall and raniparf, flanbed by 
el(‘\ ('n bastions, and surrounded by aditcli and itii])eriect 
dacis. At a flistance of a mil(‘ from the walls ran a 
Inslgo o(‘lnrg(‘ alo(‘s and other thorny plants, intermixed 
Tvitli palm trees, forming a defence impenetrable to 
(Rivalry, and of very ditficiilt passage to infantry. This 
enclosure Ixg'an at th(‘ north n(‘ar the sea, and ran for 
five mih'S and a half, till it joined the river Ariocojiang 
at a ])oint a mih‘ and a half from the sea. The river, 
wliich has two arms enclosing an island, com])leted the 
barrier to tlu' sontli. Five roads led from the town, and 
at each of the openings in the hedge was built a re¬ 
doubt mounted with cannon. Ileyond the river Avas a 
fort ol’ the same nanu', capable of holding a garrison of 
f>00 men. Tlie area enclosed hy the hedge comprised 
nearly scoam s(|uare miles, and afforded pasture for a 
number of cattle.* 

The strength of the Avorks had been tested by the 
English attack in 1748,'* and Lally Avas confident 
that Avith the aid of the Mysore troops he might keep 
the English at bay and secure the arrival of occasional 
convoys till ladievcd by the French fle(4. Five hundred 
Euro])eans were detacdied to secure, the fortresses of 
Jinji and Thiagar, and keep open their communica¬ 
tions. 

Their plans were frustrated by the defection of the 

* Orme ; Mhnoire pour le Comte de Lally ^ p. 140. 

‘ Orme, i. 104; ii. 655. See ante, p. 113. 
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Mysore fj;cneraL The allianec' was not vcay conlial from 
the heginnirig. On the arrival of his In'otlier Miilvdiini 
Saliib at l^ondicheny lie l)eeanic aware of tlie disunion 
(liat prevailed. Tally says tliat Dc Leyrit disapproved of 
tlie convention, and warned II(‘ider Ali of the dislavour 
witli wliichit was regarded, adding-tliat Tally niiglit soon 
ex])ect his recall ; wheren])f)n the Mysore chief nTiised 
to take any ]>art in the struggle until tlu' signature of 
lh(‘ (ioxernor and council was addl'd to tlu' tri'aty. 

1 )e Teyrit being thus ohligiMl eitlaa* to dismiss tli(‘ auxi¬ 
liaries or sup|)ort the measures ol‘ Tallv, iH'luctanlly 
consented to the latter alteriiativi*, and the nu'asiiiH'S for 
j)rovisioning the town ])roceeded. 

nitficulties, howevi'r, aros(' in Mysore wliicli bi’ouglit 
that alliance to a close. AVhen Major Smith, who 
comniand(‘d at Trichiiio[)oly, lu'ard of the arrival of 
the Mysore force in the Taiaiatic, lu' proposed to the 
(iovernmeiit of Madi’as to (*r(‘at.e a, diversion by iiiNaiding 
Mysore. This met with its a|)proval, and lu' now ])re- 
piired to (‘arry this out with a force*, consisting of 50 
Ihiropeans, with two guns and four cohorns, 700 
sepoys, ()00 horse, and J,000 j)eons armed with match¬ 
locks, di’awn from tlu* territory of the Nabob of Tanjore. 
Tesides these were d,00() coleris from the neighbour¬ 
ing ]\)ligars, who joined in the hope of plunder. 
With this motley force he advanced boldly to attack 
the fort at Canir, within the territory of Mysore, only 
fifty miles from Trichinojioly, and occupied by a strong 
garrison ecpial in number to the attacking force, exclu¬ 
sive of the coleris. Under cover of their field-pieces 
they crossed the river on which the pettah is placed, 
occupied it, and from this approached to within forty 
yards of the fort, and thence proceeded by double sap, 
with earth and gabions on each side, to the edge of the 
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ditch arid blew in tlie counterscarp. The latter opera¬ 
tion, owing to the small number of Europeans, was 
tedious, and seven days were employed in carrying the 
saj) ; but the success wliich attended the advance 
alarmed the garrison, wlio saw their enemy approaching 
under cover to the foot of their walls, and fearing the 
ibrt miglit be entered by tlie same menns, they |)roi)ose(l 
terms. The (iovernor disavowed any })artici])ation of 
tlie King oi‘ Mysore with lleidcr Ali, whom he styled a 
rebel, and ottcr(*d to surrender the bastion attacked, the 
rest of the* English force remaining in the pettah, until 
oi'ders arrived (fom Madras, with whom would rest the 
decision wlnther the fort should be surrendered. As 
one eightcHm-poundir of the Ix'siigei’s Imrst during the 
negotiation, Ca[>tain Smith accepted the terms wliich 
])laced llritish troops in a commanding position in the 
fortress, and ids conduct received the ajiproval of the 
Jh’esidimcy, who were now satislied that lleider Ali 
and the King of Mysore wcav at \airiance, ordered 
Smith to hold possession, <lisavowing at the same time 
any hostility to th(‘ King. 

AVJrile this little (*amj)aign Avas in jirogress events 
occurr(‘d in Mysore^ which determiiKHl the alliance of 
lleider Ali with the French. Ikilaji IJao, tlie general 
and regent of the Marattas, crossed the Kishna early 
in the year to levy cJiout in the Deckan, and in the 
month oi* rlune apjieared on the confines of Mysore. 
At this critical movement rieider Ali, as if liy disgust, 
resigned his post of general and minister, in the full 
expectation that the ap])roach of the Marattas would 
lead to his reinstatement in increased |)ower. The 
artifice nearly jiroved fatal to him. He discovered that 
the Marattas had engaged to seize his jierson, on which 
lie mounted in the dead of night and fled with a hand- 
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fill of horsemen from the neighhourliood of Seriiiga[)atam, 
wliere lie was residing' witli his family in faneied serii- 
rity, and reached Bangalore the next day, and having 
secured the garrison, he sent orders to his bi-other to 
quit the Carnatic without delay and join him at Banga¬ 
lore, Mukdiim Sahib hesitated to sacrifice the [U’ospects 
of [)liinder and of cessions of territory from the French 
alliance, and remained in the Carnatic till he re(‘(‘ived 
more perenqdory orders from liis lirother at thu b(‘gin- 
ning of September, when lie retired from the Carnatic 
with all his troops, restoring to Ids alli(‘s the fort of 
Thiagar. Such were the ups and downs of ])ublic life 
in India in those days. 

Lally now exjierienced a mori‘ serious defection than 
that of the usuiqicr of Mysore. The French sipiadron 
at the Isle of France (‘iicountered at the end of danuary 
a hurricane wliich inflicted serious damagii on the fleut, 
swept the island, and destroyed the magazines of grain. 
Months were employed in repairing the damages to 
ships, and in their crippled (xindition very little could 
be done to siqqily the fleet with the ])rovisions they 
usually procured at the Cape or at Madagascar. On 
flune 8 a \’essel arrived from Franci* \vitli intelligence 
that an expedition was being fitted out in Ihigland to 
attack these possessions, and that a regiment would l>e 
sent from France for their defence. The sipiadron was 
ordered to remain there. 

The news of tlie storm reached Pondicherry in duly, 
with dubious assurances of the return of the squadrijii 
to the coast of Coromandel. Lally put litthi faith in 
these promises, and when he received intelligence 
concerning the supposed attack on the Mauritius, 
he abandoned all hope of relief, though he concealed 
his opinion, and gave out that the ships which had 
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CHAP, left for M.a(la<»'ascar s]K)rtly be expected on 

tlic coast. 

Many nioiitbs had olapsed ere the French had re¬ 
ceived any reintbrcianeiits. They were abandoned by 
lh(‘ir own Government and unable to form any alliance 
with any native^ power. Fnder such disadvantai»’es, 
and at wai* with {hos(‘ around liini, Lally maintained a 
d(‘t(‘i‘mined front to the attack of his besiegers, and eom- 
p(‘lled them to r(‘sort to the slow proc(*ss of a blockade, 
])rolracting his r(‘sistance for nearly a twelvemonth 
h'o/ii the I)Mltl(' of W'indewasli. 

A.D. 17 ( 30 , TIk* last day of August brought to the Eiiglisli 

camp th{‘ wclcom(‘ intelligence of tlu! airival on the coast 
ol'six Gompany’s ships, with (StK) men drafted to re]dace 
th(‘ (lelicic'iicies in Draper’s and Coote’s ivgiments. The 
ISritish general now made jireparations lor an attack on 
Fondieherry. Jn tins he recei^’ed tlu^ hearty eo-o])era- 
tion of Mr. Jhgott, (JovcTiiorof Madras, who represented 
in a memoi’ial to Admiral Stevens the ne(.‘(‘ssity of getting 
possession of the; bound h(‘dge'‘ audits redoubts without 
delay, and with a view to the coni[)letion of the inv(‘st- 
ment of tin' plac(‘, Ik* urged tint attack on the fort of 
Arioeopang whi(‘h lies to the south.' lie therefore 
jiressed the admiral to land all tin* marines of the fleet 
to support the attack, and to i*emain on the coast through 
the a])])roaching stormy season to complete the blockade. 
The admiral was loth to d(‘])rive himscM of the marines in 
case of the approach of tlu* enemy’s sejuadron, but readily 
aequicseed in tlie im])ortance and benefit of the service 

I use the name which is applied to the fence by Orme and other 
English writers. It is ])roperly the hedge of the bounds or limits of the 
French possessions, when they tirst established a factory on the coast. 

‘ Ce n’etait d’abord qii’uii comptoir entour.' d’une forte haie d’acacias, de 
palmiers, de cocotiers, d’aloes; et on appelait cettc place la haio des 
limites.’ (Voltaire, Frutjmeu^ aur VIndc.) ‘ See ante^ p. 113. 
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tliey might render asliore, and landed the whole force at 
Cuddalore, amounting with tlieir officers to 123 men. 

Five days later there arrived at Cuddalore three 
King’s ships with a convoy of several Company’s ships, 
and an addition to the land forces of part of a Highland 
regiment. The fleet before Pondicherry now amounted 
to seventeen sail of the line. 

Some ditference of opinion existed l)ctween the two 
Ihiglisl) commanders as to the ])oint to which the first 
attack should be directed. Coote attached the fii*st im- 
j)oi‘tance to the possession of the fort of Ariocopang 
vhich guarded tlie ap[)roach on tJu^ south, while 
Alonson urged an immediate attack on the bound hedge, 
wliicli with its redoul)ts covered the e‘ast aJid north 
fronts. 

The pertinacity with which the latter [ux^ssed his 
views caused some delay, and Tally hearing ol‘ move¬ 
ments in the besieging camp, and sus])ecting that they 
intended to take the ijiitiati\'e, determined to be 
l)(‘foreliand with them, and marched boldly out to 
attack tlie eneni 3 '’s cam}>. The enterprise was tvell 
planned, and the sur])rise was complete. 

The French wci*e divided into three columns, wliich 
advanced aloim two avenues that led froin the west of 

o 

the town. One of the attacks, delivered against a 
rc'doubt on some elevated ground to the left of tlie 
Knglish })osition, was retiulsed. Another division 
jiassed to the left, and carried a redoulit on a hillock in 
front of the English camp. A sharp encounter occurred 
at a retrenchment in the avenue to the left, but the 
prornjititude with whicli Coote brought down troops to 
defend the position checked the enemy, and the French 
officers, hearing nothing of the main attack on the left 
and rear of the Englidi camp, which had been repulsed, 
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CHAP, drew ofi", and tlie e]iter|)rise collapsed. The failure 
was attrihiitahle to a mistake made by the column on 
th(; right, which did not arrive at its appointed place 
till tlui otluT att(‘mpt had either heen re[)ulsed or ceased 
—not an uncommon (‘vent in midnight enterprises con¬ 
ducted by difr(‘r(‘nt forci's uii<lcr a common design—but 
it rurnish(‘d ladly with th(‘ means of making a sharp 
attack on the* commamh'r of tli(‘ ( nni])any’s troops who 
le(l th(‘ (‘olumn. 

At tills critical period a change took place in the 
(‘ommand of th(‘ Ibiglish troops which is imperfectly 
explained. Tl)(‘ shi[)s which last arrived brought com¬ 
missions from th(* War Otiice promoting Maj’ors Hrcre- 
ton and Monson to the rank of* li(‘ut(aiant-colonels, with 
dates ])rior to that of ( olom*! (Joot(‘ ; but they were 
order(‘d not to assiTt their (‘omniissioj] tvliile he re- 
inaiiKMl on the coast. Th(‘ latter otficer, however, 
I’ightly assiim(‘d that it was intend(‘d to remove him to 
his original command in Ihmgal, and decided on de- 
li\ (‘rini»’ oN'cr the (‘ommand at once to Monson, notifying 
his intention to pro(*ec<l with his whole n^ginuait to 
Ilengal. 'fhe President remonstrahsl against this, and 
Moiisoii declared that if this part of the force were with- 
Irawn, he must abandon thesieg(‘. Pootc, thus appealed 
to, consented to their remaining, and himself left for 
j\[adras. 

Coote’s su])ers(‘ssion did not last long. Monson, on 
tnkiiig the coummnd, seized on the opportunity to de¬ 
liver the attack on the l)ouiid hedge which he liad lately 
])resse(l ineffextually on his superior in command. Tbe 
redoubts which covered the line of defence guarded the 

nvenues wliicli led to the town fi-om the west, and were 
held by the princij)al part of the French force, some of 
which was advanced to the village of Onlgarry which 
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lay between the hedge and the English eain}), hut the chap. 

mnnhers were iine([ual to the defence of such a position, _1_L 

and it was not conducted with vigour. 

The Tinglish forc'e was divided into two brigades ; 
tliat to the left, whicli was counuanded by ^lonson, liad 
to take a large circuit through some rising ground, and 
fall on tlie extreme right of the French ])osition. The 
riglit attack, which was commanded by Major Joseph 
Sniitli, the senior officer of the ('lompany’s trooj)s, ad- 
vaiiccid direct from the Englisli cami) on the village of 
(bilgarry. A sharp eucoimter took place at this post, 
whicli was defiTidial liy an entrenchment. This work 
was stormed liy two companies of the attack, and the 
main body jiassing to th(‘ left through some gardens 
came on th(‘ forc(‘ in the village which now ojiened (ire 
ii’om the field-gmis. The English guns were drawn 
out to reply, but Major Smith, who enjoyed the confi¬ 
dence of his men, ordered an instant attack, and the 
eiKTuy who were dispirited by the loss of the entrench¬ 
ment, offered only a slender resistance and were driven . 
out of the village. 

A scene of confusion now arose similar to that 
which had marred the French attack and nearly pi’oved 
fatal to the enterjirise. Tlie left attack wandcr( 3 <l 
among the sand-hills, and the officer who led to the 
right also lost his way and sent back to Monson for 
instructions. When day broke Monson found his 
troops in disorder, but ])ushing boldly on through 
g^'ornid broken by enclosures, he came suddenly on the 
redoubt and received the fire from a twenty-foui’ pounder 
I^hich killed eleven of the assailants and ivounded 
twenty-six, among whom was Monson himself, whose 
leg was broken in two places. This did not check the 
advance of the grenadiers, who made their way through 
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CHAP, tlie einbrasurcs, and tlie garrison ran out at tlie gorge, 
and tliose wlio defeiifled the hedge, which was attacked 
at tlie same time, abandoned tlieir posts also, and hurried 
in disorder to gain tlie glacis. 

Meanwliile Monson’s rearguard, wliicli liad lost its 
Avay, advanced between the two attacks, and its sudden 
apjiearance e([ually startlinl botli (ricaid and foe. 

Major Sinitli, who commanded tlie left attack, sent 
messenger after messenger to discover who they were, 
but the hrench who were in advance of the hedge 
lost heart and returned to the redoubt, into which they 
were followed liy Major Smith with such vigour that 
the Ihiglish passed the liedge and the garrison of the 
redoubts returned to the town. 

On the (uisuing night the enemy made a vigorous 
attack on tlu^ lorts Avhich they had abandoned, the 
goi'g(‘s of which wer(‘ ojaai to the town, l)ut they were 
defended with resolution, and the attacking jiarty was 
too small to make an impression. 

Sept. The judgment witli which the enterprise was 

])lanned was confirmed by the abandonment of the 
Ai‘ioco])ang foi’t. Two days after the fall of the 
western rc'doubts, the Krench retreated from the south 
side, and as they were leaving it they sprang a mine 
which blew in the liastions to the west, and laid the 
w hole place o]>en. 

When the news of these successes reached Madras, 
Ooote was still on the coast, and as Monson \vas 
disabled by his wound, Coote wuis urged by the Presi¬ 
dent to assume the connmmd. He accordingly returned 
to the camp before Pondicheriy on September 20, and 
followed up the attack which Monson had initiated 
Avith such vigour that in the course of ten days the 
('iiemy ivere driven out of the two redoubts that 
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reinaiiied in tlicir possession, and tlie bound liedg'O Avas 
converted from a line of defence to one of investment, 
Avhich effectually closed the a])proacli on the land side, 
rxcept where a small island in the Ariocopang river 
kept o[)en the communicaition with the south. 

The last redoubt Avas caiTied on September 27. 
Tlie rainy sciason Avas drawing to a close, and the 
b(‘sieuers, distrusting the insults of a blockade, Avhicli 
might at any time be t(‘rminated by the return of the 
fh'ct, decided on taking advantage of the change of 
season to ])ress lli(‘ si(‘ge with vigour. Hattering guns 
and ammunition Avere brought from Madras ; a battery 
Avas formed on the north-east angle of the Avorks, and 
opened tire on November 10. Some more l)atteries 
Avere completed at the beginning of l)(H-(anl)er, but the 
work (»f landing stores Avas slow, and th(‘ lire aaois 
inetfectiA’e. I^Veipuait attempts Avere made by the Finnch 
to keep open the communication AA’ithThiagarand 3inji, 
where tlu) garrisons \a ere active in collecting [)rovisions, 
and frequently skirmishing AAuth the English force in 
the field. 

Their efforts Avere supported liy three Erimch ships, 
Avhidi lay under the command of the guns of Ikmdi- 
cherry. Two of them, hoAvever, were cut out by tlui lioats 
of the Fnglish fleet; a sjurited enterprise in \Ndiich 26 
boats Avitli 400 men avctc engaged, and carried off the 
ships in spite of’a heaAy fire from the Freiuli batteries. 

As the resources of the garrison becaniein()re liinited 
signs (jf the straits to Avhich the garrison were redu(*ed 
became frequent. At the beginning of November an 
attempt AA^as made to force the Fhiglish lines by a 
detachment which Avas sent to reinforce the troops in 
the field, but they Avere intercepted and driA cn back. 
Later in the mouth, about fifty Ikh’sc, the remains of the 
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cavalry, for wlioin no forage could be found, were sup- 
_ plied witli [)icked riders, and tlirown across the river, 
and the men were ordcTcd to make their way to Thiagar. 
They were acc(ani)anied by 200 grenadiers who, passing 
the river on rafis, advanced and delivered their fire, and 
under the confiision which arose, this small band dashed 
off across tlx* plain. 

In OctobcM’, wluMi th(‘ want of provisions began to 
press hard, bally asscmbl(‘d a giax^ral council and pro¬ 
posed tlj(! immediate exj)iilsion of the black inhabitants. 
The ])ro[)osal was resent(Hl by the Eurojx'ans as dc[)riv- 
ing f hem of tluiir donu^stics, and the assembly broke up 
without coming to any decision. I5ut on November 27 
th(‘ garrison was reduced to such straits, that this act 
ofautliority was put in force by Tally without remon¬ 
strance, and a moth^y crowd of 1,400, of both sexes and 
of every age, were ex])olled from the gates. On reach¬ 
ing the English lines they were stoj)ped by the advanced 
se])oys, and compelled to retire ; tliey returned to the 
f()ot of th(‘ glacis, and some of them who attempted to 
pass over to flu‘ covered way were fired u])on and killed. 
Eor six days th(‘se wretcluMl peo])le wandered in bands 
over the plain, till at lengtli Oolonel Coote, finding the 
Fi’cnch geiK'ral infh^xilde, allowed the whole multitude 
to pass. 

The French troops were now })ut on an allowance 
of a pound of bread a day, with occasionally a little 
meat ; but as the })rovisions became scanty, strict 
search was made in every house, and whatever could be 
found was brouglit to tlie common store. At the close 
of December the ])ublic store did not exceed the con¬ 
sumption of three days. 

At this conjuncture an event occurred which pro¬ 
mised for a time a prospect of deliverance. There were 
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at this time eiglit sail of the line l)csi<l(s frigates lying 
in tlie road. (.)n December 150 a large swell (aime in 
irom the south-east, giving warning of an aj)[>roaclnng 
storm. During tlie Ibllowing day the wind l)lew in 
s(|ualls, every one stronger than the last. At ten at 
night Admiral Stevens’ shij) cut her cable, and fired 
a signal for tlie other sliips to .do the same, but tlie 
signal guns were not heard, and the ships rode till 
tluMi* cables parted witli the strain, and with some 
diflicnlty got before tlie wind. Aliout midnight the 
wind veered from the north-w(‘st, where it began to 
blow, to the north-east, and b^ll deadcalne and then flew 
round to the south-wi^st, and blew with such fury tliat 
one line-ol-battle ship was thrown on its beam ends, and 
only riglited after cutting away her mizeii and main¬ 
masts. Three others rode it out, one aftei* (‘iitting away 
all its masts. Tlirc'e otliiT vessels drove towards the sliorcL 
The roaring of the surf* was not to be distinguished in 
the tumult of tlie elements; they wen; driven ashore two 
.miles to the south of IViidicherry. Two otlier line-of- 
battle shi[)s and a store s]ii[) survived the sliock and jin;- 
served their masts ; but this constituted a new danger, 
for in liringing them iij) for the purjiose of anchoring, 
they were overset and went to the bottom, and ],100 
Turo])eans perished with th(;m. 

The ravage on land w as scarcely less severe, though 
not accompanied liy so great loss of life. All the tents 
and temporary casernes in the camp to the north and 
at the outposts were blown to pieces. The ammunition 
served out for service was destroyed; nothing remained 
uninjured that was not under the shelter of masonry. 
The soldiers left their muskets on the ground, and 
sought shcher where it could be found, and many of 
the natives perished in the inclemency of the hour. 
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The following inoniiiiu* the sun rose ])iwlit, and 
sliowed the liavoe s])read around. Wlien the garrison 
]ooke(l out on the scene of d(*structi()n, it was ])ro[)osed 
to niarch out to attack tlie l^higlish arni)^; hut tlie sea 
liad ev(Tywli(u-e lu-ola^n over tlie licach, and overflowed 
th(i country as far as th(‘ hound luMlgc, destroying the 
hattei*i(‘s wliennia* rais(‘d. No artillery could move 
through the inundation, nor could the troo]>s carry their 
annniniition dry, and the attem])( to nio\'e from the 
walls \\n> pronouneed impraeticahh'. ()(herwise, it is 
said, f()r thi'ei* hours afha* daylight scarcely a hundred 
men of the attacking I'orci^ could have heen collected 
togetlua’ in a condition to resist them.^ The opposing 
armies now look(‘(l earnestly to the sea ; the garrison in 
th(M‘xpectation that the Madagasi^ar Ihvt might at last 
make, its app(‘aranc(‘, tin* liesiegers in theii’ anxiely for 
lli(‘ missing ships ol’ th(‘ sipiadron. All that Lally 
(‘ould now do was lo send messag(!s lo Tranquehar and 
Nc'gapatam to simd suppli(‘s at every risk and on any 
vessel that could 1 h‘ found. T.ven this resource failed. 
Within seven days the Ihiglish shijis which had jiut to 
sou returned in a shattei’cd stal(‘, and the fimr dismasted 
vessels wc're rigged in a comlition to kecj) at sea, and 
thus the garrison, whose' minds had heen ekuaied Iw 

^ A recent liistoriaii of these events, who takes the most favourable 
view of Lallyts coiulnct throughout, contends with confidence that the 
sortie ought to have been made, and assumes that it would have been 
made had not Lally been prostrated by illness. Orme, who was a fair 
if not a good judge of military matters, alfirms that any such attempt 
was ‘ imi)racticable ; ’ and this was the o])inion of Lally himself, against 
whom the charge Avas afterwards ])referred that he had not seized on 
the occasion to attack the enemy. In reply he confirms what Orino 
says of tlie extent of the inundation, and says that the garrison was 
too reduced by famine to make the attempt, and refers to the evidence 
of Landivissau, who was in command of the garrison, and said it would 
have resulted in a usidoss sacrifice of troops. (Momai/'e pour le Comte de 
Lally^ pp. 34, 35.) 
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tlie Lope of deliverance, found tlie road again l)lo(*lvadi‘d citap. 
Ly eleven sail of tlie line, tlioiigli three were only of 
fifty gHiis, hut strengthened by the crews of the 
stranded vessels, and their boats swept the coast and 
drove away all the coasting vessels that came with 
proN'isions. During the confusion which followed the 
storm some boats escaped from tjie town, on(‘ of them 
(‘arrying tlie son of the unfortimat(‘ (lianda Saheb, who 
since the defeat of Yaiidewash had resided at Pondi¬ 
cherry. 

It was known to th(‘ Pnglish general tliat tiu' Freiicli 
to the last wen; carrying on negotiations with the 
Marattas. Tailly’s sanguine spirit (‘lung to the hop(' oi' 
aid from this cpiartiT when all other .resourc(‘s faih'd. 

The Marattas made overtur(‘s to both sides, and at one 
time threatened to join the Fnmch. It became then’e- 
fore of importance to [lush on th(‘ works, and not trust, 
to the slow ])roc(‘Ss ol’ the blockade. The breaching 
batt(!ries when repaired w(Te advanced witliin 500 yards 
of the north-west angle, and ojjeiUMi a iiin whi(‘h was 
returned hotly from the town. Still tlie attack wtis 
carried on, and pngiarations were made to ad\aince tlu‘ 
batteru'S lu^arer to the walls when this proti’a.ctc'd contest 
was brought to a close. 

On the eviming of January 15, Ooote, while making 
his way to the batteries, observed a flag appr(^aching 
which preceded a deputation that came on foot, as tlui 
town had neither liorses nor palanrpiius. They con¬ 
sisted of Colonel Durre, the cominajider of the artillery, 

Father laxvour, superior of the Jesuits, Avho played a 
])rominent part in the politics of the community, and 
two members of the council. The message Avhich wars 
delivered by Colonel Durre, and which bore Lally’s 
signature, w^as haughty and un(;ompromising. It, 
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dialled the Kiidisli witli ]iaviii<»: taken Chaiidernaii’dr 
aj^ainst the faith of tlie treaties of iieiitrality wliich Lad 
always prevailed aniono-the Kiiro])ean nations in llcngal, 
thougli the Freneh settlement had rendered the English 
the most signal sia-vice in sn(*eonring the inhabitants of 
Calcutta when surjH'ised by Suraj-u-Dowla. It de¬ 
nounced the llovernment of ^ladras for refusing to 
Inllil the conditions of I he cartel concluded between the 
two crowns. This conduct, the messag('])roceeds, ‘puts 
it o(H of his ])ow(*r to pro])ose a ca|)itulation for the city 
of Eondicherry. The trooj)s of the King and (k)m|)any 
surrender tliemselves, for want of provisions, prisoners 
of war to his liritannie Majesty, confornial)ly to the 
terms of tlie eailel whicli Mr. Lally claims for the in¬ 
habitants, as also for the exercise of the Konian (yatholic 
religion, the religious houses, I've., refeiTing to the two 
coiuls to d(H‘ide a i)roportional re])aration for the viola¬ 
tions of treaties so solemnly estaldished.’ A special 
demand was niad(‘ in favour of the family of Chanda 
!Sahe)), wliich was as follows :— 

‘ From a principle ol‘justice and humanity alone, 1 
demand that the mother and sisters of Kajahsaheb be 
jiermitted to seek an asylum Avhere they please, or that 
they remain prisoiUTS of the English and be not de¬ 
livered into the hands of Mehemetalikan, which are still 
stained with the Idood of the husband and father that 
lie has spilt, to the shame indeed of those who gaveliim 
up to him, but not less to the commander of the Eng¬ 
lish army who should not have allowed such barbarity 
to have been committed in liis cam]).’ A separate mes¬ 
sage was delivered from the Goveiaior and council of 
roiidichcrry, with a series of requisitions claiming pro¬ 
tection for the inhabitants for tlHanselves and projierty, 
and for the exercise of their religion ; no buildings to be 
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deaiolislied until the decision of their respective sove- chap. 
reigns sliould be taken. " 

These impossible demands from the military and 
civil authorities were simply set aside by the English 
general, who, in his reply to Lally’s message passed 
over the reference to Chandernagdr and the dispute i‘c- 
garding the cartel as having no ‘bearing on the surren¬ 
der of Pondicherry, but insisted that tlje garrison should 
surrender as prisoners of war, to be treated at his dis¬ 
cretion, wliich should not be deficient in humanity. 
Assurances, however, were conveyed that })roper care 
should be taken of the family of Raja SjUieb, and that 
they should not be delivered into the hands of Mahomed 

Ali. 

On the following day the citadel was delivered u]), 
and the garrison drew up on the ])aTade facing the 
English troops, and 1,100 men, exclusive of commissioned 
officers and invalids, whose faces showed marks of the 
privation they liad undergone, took a part in this sur¬ 
render. It was found tliat not two days’ provisions, 
at the scanty rate to which they had been reduced, were 
found in the stores. 

The dissolution of authority in the town was fol- a.d. itgl 
lowed by a scene of ^^iolencc and outrage. Whatever 
were the faults and shortcomings of the unfortunate 
general, it could not be denied that he had kept tlie 
English at bay for nearly twelve months from the battle 
of Vandewash, and for four months from the commence¬ 
ment of the blockade, and that the place only surrendered 
under the extremity of famine • but so strong was the 
feeling in the settlement that he was the author of their 
calamities, that he was assailed by the most violent 
menaces. A party of officers, chiefly of the French 
Company’s battalion, endeavoured to force their w^ay to 

M M 
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]iis apartment, and were kept back only by tlie guard, 
and ^^’l]en he prepared to leave the place a still larger 
number assembled with demonstrations of violence. 
After the menace of the morning, he had applied to the 
l‘]nglish general for an c.scort. It consisted of fifteen 
Ihiglish hussars, and they conveyed him in safety be¬ 
yond the walls. An lionr afterwards, M. Dubois, the 
King’s coniniissioner, made his ap])earance, but on foot. 
The .^aine ass(!iul>ly was at hand, and assailed liim with 
slmilai* menaces. DuIhus ])ut his Ijand on his sword, 
and was iiislantly as.sailed by one of the number, who 
on tlie sec.ond ])ass ran him through the l)ody. Such 
was the temper of the community that his body lay for 
four hours on tlie door ste]>, and the cure of the parish 
refused to assist in his interment, which was performed 
in the garden by his servants. The unfortunate inten- 
dant was the depository of all the complaints that had 
been address(vl to [.ally against the officers and em- 
p]oy/‘,s of th(‘ Company, and of all documents connected 
witli the administration of Masulijiatam. Immediately 
after his d(‘a{li a sejd was jdaced (ni his papers by the 
proeureur du roi, but none of the documents were 
afterwards produced. 

On the fourth day after the surrender, the harmony 
which ])rcvailed l>etween the English civil and military 
authorities was broken by a disjiute which, under 
other circumstances, might have been attended with 
serious consequences. Mr. Pigott demanded of Colonel 
(V)ote that Pondicherry should lie delivered over to 
the Presidency of Madras under the King’s patent 
of January 14, 1758, which i-egulates the Company’s 
share and title to caj>tures. Colonel Coote summoned 
a council of war. composed of the chief naval and mili¬ 
tary officers, who disputed the pretension; wliereupon 
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Pif^ott boldly (Ie(‘lared that unless Poiidielierry were de- 
li\'ered up to him he would not furnish the money for 
the subsistence of the King's troops or for the prisoners. 
Neither the admiral nor the commander of the King’s 
troops Avere authorised to draAV bills on the government 
at home, and aecpiieseed in the demand, declaring the 
Presidency ansAverable t()r the citnsequcnces. 

The first use that the council of Madi’as made of this 
authority AA^as to demolish the fortifications of l\)n(li- 
cherry. It was part of Lally’s instructions to d(^sti’oy the 
maritime j)ossessions of the English which might tall into 
his hands. The instructions w(‘re interce])ted, and the 
Directors of the East India (.Vunpany gave instrudions 
to deal out the same measure to the settlements of the 
French shoidd they lall into their power. 

The demolition Avas carried out without d(h*iy, as 
tlie English fleet had to repair to Pombay to relit, and 
a])[)rehension Avas felt that tlie French miglit ari*iv(M)n 
the coast during their al)sence. 

The fall of Pondicherry virtually brought the Avar 
to a close. There remained only on th(j coast of ( o- 
romandel Uyo fortresses in possession of the Fren(;h, 
ddiiagar and Jinji. Tliey occupied the ci’ests of elevated 
mountains, the latter being ol‘great extent, the walls of 
the works measuring more than 12,000 yards, and the 
f )ris being supposed to be unaj)proacliab]e. Tlie garrison 
of Jinji consisted of only 150 Europeans and (>00 sepoys, 
besides irregulars, and that of Thiagar was but little 
vnore. After some shoAv of rcsistan(;e they capitulated 
on terms. The fort of Mahe and its dependencies, on the 
coast of Malabar, Avas also reduced, and on April 5, 
1761, the day of the surrender of Jinji, there remained 
not a fortified post in the possession oi'the French, thus 
terminating a contest wliicli liad lasted Avith scarce an 
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iiitennission of a year for fifteen years, from the date of 
La Hourdonnais’ attack on Madras in 1746. 

For more tlian five years after these events was the 
struggle between Lally and his enemies carried on, till 
it was closed by the sword of the executioner. Two 
months after the fall of Pondicherry, he sailed for Eng¬ 
land, a prisoner of war, and arrived in London in Sep- 
teinlier of tlie same year. JJe tlicrc lieard that a storm 
v as gathering in Paris, and that tlie (‘omjilaints of the 
counriil of Pondicherry liad already readied tlie capital, 
lie instantly asked and obtained permission to return to 
France on liis parole, to meet the charges on the spot. 

lie was soon followed by his enemies, and a scries 
of printed volumes were launched on cither side, and 
circulated freely in the city. 

It would not a|)pear from the statement of Lall}^’s 
biographer that the ministers Avere disposed to make 
him answeralile for the loss of the Indian jiossessions.^ 
Ills reception was not discouraging. The Duke de 
Choiseul souglit to reconcile him withPmssy; D’Achd 
made open advances to liiin in the full court; the 
Minister of Finances stood by him, and pressed Lally 
to submit himself to the decision of the King, a projiosal 
tending to crush the whole dispute. In the temper in 
Avhich Lally returned to France, conciliation wais ingios- 
sible, nor Avcrc his adversaries more inclined to moderate 
counsels. Lally had enemies in the ministry who were 
ready to take advantage of the storm that broke on his 
head, and screen themselves under the cover of those 
attacks. A Avar had now ended, in the course of which 
the armies and navies of France had been worsted, 
and it had been stripped of important possessions in all 
parts of tlie wwld. On November 3, 1762, terms of 

• Biogntphie Unkerselley xxiii., article ‘Lally.’ 
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peace were signed under which tliese cessions were 
acknowledged. On tlie 1st of tlie same month tlie 
Minister of War signed tlie lettre de cachet, by which 
Lally was to be consignal to the Ihistile. Intiinntion 
was conveyed to him by the friends of the Minister, in 
the hope that he would quit the scene. He was too 
])roud and too conscious of his innocence to act on the 
suggestion. On the contrary he hastened to Ibuitain- 
bleau, and wrote to the Duke de Ohoiseul, bringing, as 
lie said, his head and his innocence, and he surrendered 
himself to tlie prison wliicli he was not to quit till he 
was dragged to tlie scaffold. 

In tlie ])etition which the Governor and council of 
l^)ndichcrry presented to the King in r(‘])Iy to the 
attacks of Lally, they urged him to name the tribunal to 
which they should be referred. A diiliculty now ]')re- 
sented itself to the Government as to the court whi(;h 
should take cognisance of thc^se mixed charges of mili- 
tary and civil crimes and misdemeinours. They were 
instituted in the first instance in the (/hatelet or criminal 
court, but the letters jiatent of tlie King removed them 
to the grand chamber of the Parliament, and the charges 
were drawn up in general terms which involvc^d inquiry 
into the conduct of all ])arti(^. They were theie re¬ 
quired to investigate all criminal acts in India both 
before and after the arrival of Lally in the settlement.^ 
Tliis show of impartiality was set at naught in the sub¬ 
sequent proceedings. The Procureur-General directed 
the proceedings against Lally alone, and as tl/e terms 

^ Those are the terms of the reference as (juoted by thi^ author of the 
article in the Bioijraphie, The court was instructed to take cognisance ‘ da 
tous les delits couimis dans I’liide, taut amnt (pie depuin Venvoi (in (Jomte 
(h Lallij.^ The words italicised do not appear in the terms as (luoted by 
Voltaire, but he adds words which make them equally general: ‘Pour 
etre le proces fait et parfait aux auteurs deadits delits, selon la rigueur 
des ordonnances.^ 
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liigli treason and Usc-majcste ]iad been introduced into 
the act of accusation, he was depri\xd of the aid of 
counsel. The accused now became accusers and wit¬ 
nesses in tlicir own cause, and the disgraceful spectacle 
was produced of a general officer being confronted with 
officers of the lowest rank before a civil tril)unal of the 
highest instance, to meet the accusations of a monk and 
a ])arty of merchants regarding the operations of a 
cam])aign. The scandal of tlic ju’occdure did not rest 
th(‘rc J'or nineteen months he remained in prison 
l)efbre he was subjected to the usual interrogations. 
Through the whole of (he ])roceedings he was depi*iv(!d 
of counsel, though on thixK^ sc\'eral occasions he made 
the d(*mand to be allowed tlie assistance afforded to the 
meanest criminal For two more years did this dis¬ 
graceful ])rocess drag on, during which he was con¬ 
fronted with a troop of witnesses, against thirty-four of 
whom he entered charges of incom]>etence. Witli his 
usual indiscretion he had brought charges against Hussy 
and D’Achc—against the latter with some reason, as 
having b)' his abandonment of the coast been the chief 
cause of the fall of ron<licherry ; though the charge 
really bears more against the Government at liomc for 
th(‘ir long neglect of the settlement. 

These officers ]ud)lished volumes in vindication of 
their conduct, and contributed to swell the ])roceedings 
and confuse the case. l)uring the whole ])rocess the 
general maintained the same haughty and intemperate 
l)earing, retorting charges against one and all of his 
accusers, and even attacking his judges. This last con¬ 
duct Avas calculated to ])rovoke an adverse decision, but 
neither the violence of the attack nor of the defence 
serve to clear the conduct of the court in their sentence. 

The Parliament of Paris when in full court consisted 
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of upwards of 100 persons, and by its constitution was 
indei)cndent of the crown. It Imd been on some 
memorable occasions in conflict witli its autliority. It 
liad sympathies with the people and had partaken of 
the passions of the multitude. Tavo French historians, 
Voltaire and Sismondi, referring to these transacts)us, 
attribute their comluct on this occasion to their hostility 
to all officers in military command, and reference is 
made by the latter historian to various instances where 
this spirit was shown. 

The charges against Lally resolve themselves into 
three heads ; abuses of his autliority in liis treatment of 
jmhlie servants in the Fast, pecuniary corrn])tion, and 
military misconduct. The council of Fomlicherry, in 
framing this indictment, did not [iretend to speiafy 
any acts of malversation, but held him accountable for 
the receipt of revenues and contributions, hsiving the 
jiecimiary question to the investigation of the (Jonxtii- 
ment, and nothing but vague suspicions were all(‘ge(l 
against him on that score. It was on the last charge 
that they laid tlie principal siress, and they were cm- 
liodied in nine articles, which in tlu'ir words ])roved 
‘something more than mere want of cajiacity.’^ 

They cowT the whole campaign, A\diich Avas marked 
by many Idunders, but none of them Avarranting the 
malignant accusations against him, and emliraced siadi 
questions as the conduct of the siege of Madras, the 
division of the French army before VandeAvash and its 
dispersion after that event, the inijirudencc of‘ keeping 
the Mysore forces inactive on tlie glacis of Fondicherry, 
to the exhaustion of the stores of the jilace; and 
finally the rejection of every exjicdicnt and counsel that 
was incessantly offered to him for the relief of the place 

^ Lally, Memoire, Pikes JuslificaiiveSj No. 08. 
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Hiese were questions for a military tribunal, wliich 
Lally in vain demanded. Tlie Parliament of Paris, after 
admitting every frivolous accusation, specimens of which 
may be found in Ah)ltaire\s narrative,*'^ gave a deliver¬ 
ance which stands as a monument of judicial folly. No 
s])eci(ic acts of misdemeanour are alleged, the military 
misconduct is entirely passed over, but lie is declared 
attaintiKl and convicted of having ))etrayed the interests 
of the King, the State, and of the East India Company; 
of al)use of autliority, and exactions and vexations against 
the suljjects of King and foreigiKTs, inliabitants of 
Pondicherry; in expiation ofwliicli he was condemned 
to be deprived of liis honours and dignities, and to be 
beheaded by the public executioner. 

Voltaire, in recording tliis s(‘ntence, takes pains to 
inform his readers tliat t]ieex|)ression ‘ betray interests ’ 
signifies in Frencli no more tl]an to neglect or injure 
interests, and not fraud, and tliat it has no analogy to 
the high treason of Jhigland, the corres[)()nding words 
in Erench law being Ihr-iiiajvsft'. The terms in the 
sentence were em])loyed delil)erately to give (*oloiir to 
the malignant cry that was raise<l in France that he 
had sold J^ondiclKaTy to the English, and they Avere so 
understood by Lally himself, avIio, Avhen the sentence 
was read, interrupti‘d the oilicer of the court Avhen he 
came to the Avords betrayed the interests of the King, 
and exclaimed ‘ It is false ; nev(‘r, never ! ’ lie then broke 
out into violent language against his judges and the 
ministers, Avhom he accused of being the authors of his 
liite; then recovering himself he suddenly seized a 
compass that AA^as lying on tlie table and plunged it into 
his bosom. The blow did not penetrate the heart, and 
he submitted with fortitude to the sentence, which w^as 

^ Fragmtns sur VJnde, article xix. 
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attended with circumstances of unusual ignominy. The 
execution was hastened by six liours, in order to antici¬ 
pate, so it was supposed, any a}>peal to the crown ; a 
common cart was pre|)ared, and a large gag was placed 
in his mouth, and in this state he was dragged to the 
place of execution. 

So i^erished, in the sixty-scyenth year of his age, a 
man Avliose faults of temper and want of judgincjit are 
cons])icuous in the narrative of the struggle in which he 
took a ])art. The national historians of these CN’cnts 
take ])ains to ])oint out the extravagance of tlu^ chai*ge 
against him of having sold PondicheiTy. They do not 
deserve a serious reiiitation ; and yet it Avas to the belief 
in his guilt in this respect that he owed his fate, and 
this seiiteiice was pronounced by a tri))unal composed of 
])ublic functionaries of tlie Ijighest dignity, not i]i the 
first burst of passion which followed the announcement 
of tlie national dishojiour, l)ut uj)wards of five years 
after the events to which they reler, and nearly i’our 
years after the signature of the treaty of peace. 

Orme closes his narrative of the career of Lally witli 
a l)rief review of the military (piestions which would 
have been submitted to a l)oard of general officers laid 
his re(juest been complied with, and ])oints out that, of 
the many errors attributed to him, some were venial, 
and others capable of justitication in the difficult circum¬ 
stances in Avhich he AA^as placed, and all Avould have l)ecji 
viewed with discernment and judged Avith impartiality. 
His narrative closes Avith a Avell-merited cncomi]mi on 
the sagacity and enterprise displayed by Coote through¬ 
out the campaign, in Avhich he Avon tlie confidence of 
his troops, and was seconded by the civil authorities. 

It is to be remembered throughout that Lally was 
confronted by ]>ublic servants of the highest abilities 
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(Clive, Coote, and Pigott) who acted together with the 

- utmost liarinoiiy, in marked contrast to the wretched 

bickerings of the Frencli. 

Ten years later this ini(jnitoiLS judgment was 
annulled by an act as formal as that ^Ahicli had pro¬ 
nounced the sentence. 

I.ally l(!f*t a son to whom he gave a parting charge 
to vindicate the memory of Ins fiither. On liis coming 
of Jige li(‘ ])r('sentcd a ])etition to the Council of the King 
to annul the judgment. So complete was the change in 
public opinion that tlie petition received the unanimous 
assent of eighty magistrahis, and after thirty-two sit¬ 
tings of the court the unanimous decree of seventy-two 
magistrates Avas declared, not merely on the injustice 
but the illegality of the former sentence. The Anolati n 
of legal forms Avhich had preceded and accompanied this 
judgment was so glaring that the repoiler, Lambert, in 
dra wing u]) llic decree of cassation pronounced emphati¬ 
cally tliat there Avere no Avitnesses and no crime. 

ddie memory of Lally Avas now vindicated, not 
merely in ])ublic opinion, but in the technical language 
of the court. Tlie young Lally, to make his victory 
complete, resorted to another pnx^css, not unusual in 
French history, by Avhich the attaint Avhich attaches to 
those Avho have sutfered for the crime of Llsc-majede 
has been removed l)y subsequent judicial proceedings, 
lie demanded Ids honourable acquittal of the crime of 
IheymajedL This a]^])cal Avas also accepted, and the 
])roccdure Avas closed by a royal edict in Avhich a higix 
culogium was passed on the conduct and services of the 
unfortunate Governor,'* 

The death of Lally did not restore life to the French 
East India Company. On the termination of the war, 

* Biograpliie Vnivenelle^ article ‘ Lally.’ 
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wlien tlie settlements were restored to France, it, became chap 

:i r|iiesti()ii with the Goveriuneiit whether the ex(‘lusi\'e _^. 

jij’ivile^'e of trade sljould he renewed. A review ot'tlie 
disastrous career of the Company was drawn np by tlic 
Abbe Morellet, who spoke on this occasion, accordini’’ 
to Voltaire, as tlie nioiitlipiece of the ministry, and in 
o])position to tlie renewal of those privih\y'es which it 
Avas contended had been the cause of their ruin, and 
Avhich ought never to have been confirmed. 

It would be harsli to ])ronounce with this writer 
that there AAais something in the genius of the French 
character, if not its Government, Avhich rendered lliem 
incapable of association for such commercial enterjiriscvs. 

The failure of the French, as contrasted Avith the 
success of thcEngiisli, the Dutch, and even the Danes, is 
})ointedly referred to by the Abbe MonEct, Avitli the 
a])])arent ap|)roval of Voltaire ; but this i’ailure is rather 
attributaldc to the acts of tlie Government than to the 
servants of the Comj)any. The Com])any of France had 
been jiampered from the time of liichelieu, and between 
the years 1727 and 17(h) they had been si]])[)lied Avith 
funds from the State amounting to the enormous sum 
of o7G millions of livres,^ while the treatment of men 

•’ Voltaire, Fra/pnens sur rindc. He contends that wore it not for 
the monopoly they })osse8sed of the sale of tobacco, their bankruj»tcy was 
inevitable. The Abbe Raynal {Jfisioira IFlhtsophiipu'^ ii. 47h) concludes 
his history of the French settlements in the East with a review of their 
finances, and concurs with Voltaire in attributing their failure in a great 
degree to their dependence, or, as that author expresses it, to their servi¬ 
tude to the Government, more particularly after the year 172^, when tlie 
directors were appointed by the Court, but overshadowed by tlie King’s 
commissioner. But Raynal attributes far more to the corruption that 
pervaded every brancli of the administration. The local government was 
tainted by the irregular gains which the w^ars of Dupleix and the alliances 
with native princes gave rise to, and the peculation wois unbounded. Men 
of quality with ruined fortunes flocked to the East, and the Directors who 
profited by the patronage w’ore obliged to shut their eyes to the disorders 
that prevailed. Many of the charges detailed by Raynal are a repetition 
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like La Bourdonnais, Dupleix, and Lally, would have 
destroyed any State however prosperous. 

The French settlenients never recovered from the 
ruin of tlieir aflairs in the war Avhich closed in 17r)2. 
Fondiclierry was restored at the peace a heap of 
ruins. The council of Madras, in tlieir dread of the 
re\ i\'al of J'naich influence, had destroyed not merely 
the fortifications l)ut the interior buildings. It was 
again occu])i(‘d ))y Frencli flirces, and when the war 
lirolvc out in 177<S it Avas defended for forty days, 
Avlieii it again succumbed, Avith otJier Frencli settlements, 
to tlie now \v(‘ll-established poAverof the Fnglish. In the 
course of the wiir which jiroved so disastrous to England 
in AiiK'rica, a vigorous effort was made to re-establisli 
French inlliK'nce in the Deckan. AVlien llei'd(‘r Ali 
invaded the (farnatic in 1780, and reduced the British 
]>ower in the Feckan to tlie lowest ebb, overtures were 
made to France! to join in the attack on their common 
enemy. A fh'ct Avas despateEed to the fiasteTii seas in 
Alarcli 1781, conveying a considerable land fbn'C under 
Bussy. In a campaign which lasted about eightiHUi 
months the French fle(‘t under Sulfren, one of the 
most able and enterprising sailors that (!ver served in the 
French na\'y, encountered the English on fliur several 
occasions in 1782, tliough the latter vAcre superior in 
numliers of vessels and guns, and wrested from them 
Trincomalee. 

of those tJiat had been advanced by Laliy in liis and which the 

Directors, in their zeal for reform, had commissioned him to redress. 
Similar charges, we know, were bronglit against tlie early English admin s- 
tmtors of their Indian possessions, who were exposed to and succumbed 
to the same temptations. Tlie contrast between the treatment by England 
and France of tlieir Indian rulers has been often remarked upon. Voltaire 
wjis the tirat to institute tlie comparison. The parallel which he draws 
between the career and lot of Lally and Clive is forcibly drawn, and in no 
respects more marked tlian in his concluding remarks : ‘ The one was a 
conqueror, the other conquered. The one was beloved, the other hated.’ 
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A final encounter took place off Cuddalore, wliich 
'was occupied by the French under Ihissy. Tlie English 
had commenced the siege of the place with an inferior 
land force, hut with the support of their fleet. Suflreu, 
l>y a skilful manoeuvre, interposed between the English 
fleet and the fort, and as harmony now reigned between 
the naval aiid military commanders, he borrowed 1,000 
men from Bussy, and attacked tlie English fleet, now 
seriously reduced in numbers by the scurvy. In the 
encounter which followed both suffered severely. The 
Ivnglisli found themselves so seriously AveakcMied that 
they bore away for Madras, and Suftrei] returned to the 
forces ashore the men he laid borrowed, and added a 
corps of sailors from the fleet, which estalTished tlieir 
superiority over their opponents, whose numbers were so 
wasted by casualties and sickness that their position 
became very critical. 

In these circumstances intelligence reached the 
belligerents of the signature of the terms of peace at 
Versailles, and terminated a war Avhich had assumed 
proportions dangerous to the stability of British power 
in the south of India. 

In this struggle the relative position of the French 
and English was completely reversed. Unseemly 
struggles broke out among the English authorities both 
in Calcutta and at JIadras, which was carried so far 
that Pigott, who had been lionoured with a peerage, 
and was sent out to India to reverse tJie decision of the 
Madras council regarding the Kaja of Tanjore, was, in 
a dispute arising out of the claims of the notorious 
Paul Benfield, arrested and confined in a prison, where 
he languished and died. General Stuart, who was the 
instrument of the civil government, was in his turn 
arrested by the order of Lord Macartney, Governor of 
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i\fa<li’asj and sent lioiiie. When tlie Avar broke out witli 
11 eider, tlie Governor of Madras Avas susjiended, by the 
orders of Warren llastin; 4 ’s, and Coote employed tlie 
extensive jioAA'ers conferred on him Avilli effect and 
(lii^^nity ; but on Ids retirement to ]5enf>’a]. on account 
of Ills liealtli, tlie Avant of harmony l)etwcen the civil 
and military authorities again proveil disastrous to our 
aifairs. 

This was summarily terminated by the arrest of 
GiiiKTal Stuart, Avho had been the instrument of the 
('Oimcil on a f irmer occasion in the arrest of Pigott, 
and Avas sent home. Though no imjmtation rests on 
Sir Edward Hughes, Avho commanded the fleet in the 
l^lastern seas, for any Avant of zeal in co-ojierating Avith 
the land forces, and he fought five actions Avith his 
ad versa i’i(‘s ; yet on one occasion, Avlien he left for tlie 
coast of Malabar to refit Ids shattered vessels, he experi¬ 
enced the same reproaches which assailed J)’Aeh4 in the 
former Avar, Avheii he left the coast in possession of 
the enemy. Tavo duels arose out of these contentions ; 
11a stings cliiillenged .aiKl sliot rrancLs, and Lord 
Macartney 'was cJiallcnged and wounded Ly General 
Stuart wlicn lie returned to England. 

So closed the last effort of Franee to eontend with 
its rivals for empire in India. Dreams of Eastern con- 
fpiest, we know, passed through the mind of Napoleon, 
and excited a tcmjiorary alarm in the councils of Eng¬ 
land, hut they had little influence on the jiolitics of 
India itself; and from 1783 until the British annies 
passed the Indus in 1831), .all the wars of the English 
arose from their relations with the native states only, 
and with no reference to the affairs of Europe. From 
the close of the struggle with France we enter on a 
period distinguished hy a new class of events. England 
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Lcoaine tlie first military power on tluit continent, and 
its government took a firmer tone in its dealings willi 
llie native ]>owers; but its history is not that of wars 
and brilliant coiK|uests oidy, l)iit of the administration 
of a great empire, embracing the conduct of its gover¬ 
nors and the well-being of thq ))eople, and involving 
questions which for more than a hundred years have 
prol()undly interested the ]K‘0])1c and parliament of 
I'lngland. Here, therefore, naturally doses the first 
chapter in the history of the rise of llritish power in 
the East. 
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ALBffQCERQLE, A l.LJIONSO !>’, llis 
attack oil Calicut, 17 ; con- 
qucHt of Coa, 18 ; aticiuptH 
on Aden, 111 ; cxj)cdition t«> 
Oi'iuiiz, death, 20 
All (h)luir, Ih'iuce, arrivi^H on 
the frontier, dlhS ; ovortun^H 
to Clive, doll ; retreat, ,‘>41 ; 
reaiipeai'H on the north-wes¬ 
tern frontier, d io ; a>;HUiut‘s 
the name of Shah Alam, did. 
Sc<‘ Shah Alam 

Ali Verdi Khan succeeds to the 
viceroyalty, 202 ; cedes the 
province of Cattac to Ragoji, 
2()4 ; his pure life, 204 
Allahiihild, cajituro of, 410 
Aluu'yda, Francisco d’, esta- 
hlishes tin; Portuguese autho¬ 
rity on the, west coast of India, 
Id ; his son Lorenzo attack( mI 
by the Turkish fleet at (dioul, 
15 ; barbarous re])risals to 
avenge his loss, 10 ; death, 
17 

Auiyatt, Mr., sent to negotiate 
with tlie Xabob, dill ; dis¬ 
missed, dtl4 ; munlered, ddO 
Antoon, the Armenian, accused 
of infringing the Cunijiany’s 
monopoly of saltpetre, d7d 
Anwar-n-dfn, Governor of the 
Carnatic, 00 ; defeat and 
death, IdO 

AiTot occupied by Clive, 100 ; 

siege of, 161-1 <t 4 
Ariocopan^, Major Lawrence 
taken prisoner at, 113 
Asof Jdh imprisons his son Ndsir 
Jang, 89 ; settles the future 


BKA 

administration of tlie( -arnal ic, 
IM); extimt of his ti'nitories, 
1)2 

A»nang/.ib, Em})i;ror, expids the 
English fi-om his domiuious, 
04 ; Sir .1. ('hild sui‘S for 
jK’acts 05 


11 \ LA .if P \ o, his 1 e :i,g 11 e iv i tl i 
(ihazi-u-dm, 185 

P>alaHor, factories established at, 
dd ; aifacked byCAapt. Heath, 
01 

Pasilut .)aug makes terms with 
Ibissy, 4d!) 

Paxar, b attle of, 414 

Jhmgal, invasion of, 58 ; its 
failure, 00 

Pest, (.5i])f., llis expedition to 
Surat, d4 ; stationary factors 
there, .‘io 

‘ Plack Hole,’ tlie, at Calcutta, 
27d ; suttcrings of tlie priso¬ 
ners, 274, 275 

Pombay ceded by the Portu¬ 
guese; to England, 42 ; given 
nj> to the Company, 41) ; Pre¬ 
sidency transferred to, 40 

Boscawi;ii, Admiral, at Eoi-t St. 
David, 112 ; at l*ondiclierrv, 
114 

Bourdonnais, M. do la, sent to 
India, 07 ; siege and capture 
of Madras, 08 ; treaty of ran¬ 
som, 00 ; dispersion of tlie 
Frencli fleet, 1(K) ; imprisoned 
in the Bastille on Jus return 
to France, 101 ; death, 102 

Brazil, discovery of, 7 
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Busay, M., accompanies Mozjif- 
fer Jang to Heidcnibdd, IHl ; 
])lacos Saliibat Jang (»n the 
tlirone, 183 ; conirnands the 
Viceroy’s army, 187 ; makes 
over (yondavfr to Uu^ French 
nation, ‘212 ; his dilHoidt ])oHi- 
tion, illness, 213; marches 
for Aurangabad, 2D1; reinovciS 
Seia<l La,shkar and appoints 
Sh.ih Niiav;!/ Khan, 217 : re¬ 
commends Dnpleix to make 
peace with tie- Englisli, 218 ; 
jt»ins S;tl:ll‘!it Jang in an ex¬ 
pedition against Mys<'re, 238 ; 
inarches against llio Nal)ol> of 
Savan(»re, 210 ; dictates iln^ 
conditions of ]»eacig 241 ; 
comi>elled to depart, ‘213; 
encamiis at Hi idcn'abad, ‘244 ; 
attacked by Jjilir Ali, 
conllicts and dilhcultics, 247, 
240 ; happy tiaanination, 240 ; 
Oi iental splendour, 253 a<>h' ; 
at Aurang:ibild, 47t» ; ordertal 
1’ondicheiry, 47*i ; takmi 
prisoner at Vandewash, 300 


(‘AnuAC, A!,vaki:/., his expe¬ 
dition to ('alicut, 7 ; bar¬ 
barous act of reprisal, 8 
Caillaud, ('olonel, attacki'J by 
Slulh A lam, 347 ; accusations 
against, 331 itnfr 
Calcutta attacked by Suraj u- 
IJoulii, 200 ; surremleiaMl to 
him, *272 ; retaken by the 
English. 283 

Cidicut discovered by Yhiseo da 
Onma, 1 

Cilnoji, Angria, his piratical de¬ 
predations, 23.5; failure of the 
confederates to take his 
strongholds, 234 
Ca ])0 of (lood Hope, the, dis¬ 
covered l>y hartholomow 
3 

Carnae, Majoi’, attacks Wnli 
Alam and escoHs him Jo 
Patna, OtiT); superseded, 3t>7 ; 
siu?.eeoJ8 Major Ad., ms, 405 ; 
defeats Shujd-u-Doula, 400; 
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reasons for not advancing, 
40t> ; explains his silence re¬ 
garding the negotiation with 
8hnj}i, 410 ; succeeds Munro ; 
410 

Carnal stormed, 184 

C/usiin, Ali, cause of his popu- 
la!‘ity, 330 ; installed and pro¬ 
claimed Nabob, 330 ; reforms 
in the liimnccis, 3(>3 ; throaUms 
t.o alxtlish the inland duties, 
382 ; indignation witli the 
(kiuncil, 38(> ; alxJishes the 
inland duties for two years, 
380 ; complaints of the Coun- 
ciTs rapacity and breach of 
faitli, 300 ; his temper and 
forbearaiiee, 302 ; interview 
with Mr. Amyatt and Mr. 
Hay, 3>03 ; detains the boats 
with anus, 303 ; deiJares war, 
3)04 ; defeat at Cdwa Nalla, 
400 ; ]>uts all his prisoners to 
(h^atli, 401 ; assurances of ]»ro- 
tectioii from Shuja-u-Doula, 
402; tampers with the fo- 
nugners in the British service, 
403 

Castro, Don John do, his 
trimnjJi after the siege of 
(5 u/.ei’jit, ‘22 

Chanda SalnJ), 85 ; besieged at 
TrielriioixJy, 87 ; eimtined at 
Sattiira, 8S , liberated, 1‘24 ; 
unitfs with Mozafier Jang, 
1*27 ; enters Arcot and is made 
(jovenior of the Carnatic, 
J31 ; negotiations with the 
Jhija of Tan joro, 133 ; at¬ 
tacked by tile Maratbis, 134 ; 
avlheros to the Eb’cneh, 138 ; 
receives the government of 
Areot, 150 ; his struggles at 
Voleonda, 134 ; deserted by 
his chiefs and men, 175 ; be¬ 
trayed by Miliiikjf, 177 ; im¬ 
prisoned and beheaded, 178 
Chandernagor, fall of, 205 
Cliild, Sir J4)hii, Govenior-Gene- 
rnl of India, 52 ; charged with 
cruelty to the interlopers, 53 ; 
temjiorises with the Mogul 
governor, 01 ; terms of agreo- 
meut with the Gtivenior of 
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Surat, 62 ; sues for peace, 05 ; 
death, 00 

Child, Sir Josiah, 52 

Ohout, the penpiisite of the 
zeiiiindars, 452 

Chuta Natti, the site of Calcutta, 
59 

Civil servants, regular systtmi 
for, 47 ; inadequate remunera¬ 
tion, 49 and note, 

Clive, Lord, his early career, 159; 
character descri])ed by Law¬ 
rence, 159; occu])ies Arcot, 
100 ; besieged by Ue/za Saliel>, 
101; gallant defence, 102, 104; 
pursues and d(!b'ats liiin, 104; 
occupies the great pagoda of 
Coiijeveraiu, 1<)5 ; victory at 
Coveripak, 10<S ; at Saiiiia- 
veraui, 170 ; night attack, 171; 
wounded, 170 ; returns to 
England, 195; l)ack in Imlia, 
252 ; his share of tlie prize 
money, 250 ; sent to Calcutta, 

279 ; Ids full military p<>W(U’s, 

280 ; recaptures Calcutta, 285; 
proposes peace, 280 ; tin; Na- 
bol>’« treachery to the dejnit it^s, 
287; attacks the Nal)ob\scam]>, 
288 ; tei’ins of peace, 28t> ; rt^* 
iiewed negotiati<uis for a local 
j>eace with the Kreiicli, 292 ; 
enters Mui’shidjibjid, 522 ; re¬ 
fuses hu ge presents, 524, 525 

; set aside by the Court 
of Directors, 554 ; accepts t he 
governiuent, 555 ; expedition 
to the French j)ossessions, 558; 
his jagl'r, 541; returns to Eng¬ 
land, 544 ; reci‘])tion, 421 ; 
contestwitli Mr. Sullivan, 420; 
payment of his jagir wi lilicld, 
427 ; undertakes tlu* oflices of 
GoveriKiF and Coniniander-in- 
Cliief in Bengal, 429 ; is subor¬ 
dinate to Lawrence, 450 ; state 
of the Government on Ids 
arrival, 451 ; invcjstigation re¬ 
garding presents, 454; restores 
8huja-u-Doula to ail his d(^- 
ndnions, 457 ; treaty wdth 
Sh.'ih ’Alam and gnint rd the 
Dtwdid, 458 ; remarks on it, 
444; defends liis aiTangerneuts 
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with Shujd-u-Doula, 447 ; his 
p( diey vindicated by its success, 
450 ; indignation at the sur¬ 
render of Fort St. David, 408 
note 

Cochin attacked by the Zamorin, 

12 

Coleris, the, 250; attack on 
Heron’s army, 251 

Coleroou, naval engagoinont at, 
4< 4 

Compatiy, the East India, 
formed, 50 ; linst three v<»y- 
ages, 51 ; incrtiiisoil imj)ort- 
ance, 50 ; jealousy of tho 
Portuguese, 57 ; tluu'r }>i-olds, 
59 ; g.-t p(».ssc'ssioii of Hom))jiy, 
45 ; mutiny of tli(‘ troops, 51; 
the interlopius, 51; invasion 
<*f Ihmgal, 58 ; loss of tlieir 
factories, 00 ; i i newal of t imir 
charier, 07 ; forn atiou of a 
nt?vv com]>:iny, 70 ; st ruggles 
with tlie old, 72 ; union and 
inc< »rj>oi at ion of the two, 75 ; 
coiu’cssions obtaiucid from the 
Emperor FcioIJisij*, 7-1 

Company, the Fi^mcliEast India, 
rise <»f, 1>2 ; tlu ir s(*ttlement 
at Pondiclun ry, 95 ; reda- 
tioiiH witli the Goveriiimmt of 
Fi‘ane(g ‘05 ; suceess and ex- 
j»emliture, 95 

Cojjda\ ir ceded to the French, 
212 

Conllans, M. do, defeated in 
Ma.sulij)a,lam, 478 

Convicts, re.sj)ited, sent to the 
East Indies, 255 

Cooke, Mr., succeeds Sir A. 
Shipman, 42 ; takiis refuge 
witli tin; .lesuits at Goa, 45 

(’ootig Sir Eyre, at Patna, 5t»7 ; 
investigates Rdm NartLini’s 
claims, 508 

C<q)e, (.’apt., advances to the 
Col croon, 119 

Coromandel, affairs on the coast 

. f 

Correa,, Caspar de, ]iiH Ldtnlojt da 

Jodto^ 1 tode 

(hmnc-il. the, vioh-nt resolufiona 
about the inland duties, 584 - 
5801 ; Mr. Amyatt and Mr, 
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Hay sent to Monghfr, 387 ; 
treatnient of tbe Nabob’s de- 
|»uty at Dacca, 390 
Courien, Sir W., new company 
fonoed by him, 38 ; average 
of profits, 40 

Covclong and Chingliput gani- 
soim defeated by Clive, 193 
Criminal jurisdictiun in native 
hands, 4i»5 


D’Aohk, Count, encountor with 
the English Ika^t under fh»- 
cocke, 494 ; departure of the 
fleet from .Coiidieliorry, 495 

Dacoify, or gang robbery, 450 

Dalton, Ca])t., left in charge 
at 'rric,luno])oly, C92 ; dis¬ 
covers tlie DaUvai's conspira¬ 
cies, 190 ; Ins diminishe<l 
troops, 19K ; scarcity of pro¬ 
visions, g(H) ; arrival of Ijavv- 
rence, 300 ; re turn t<> Europe, 
L’03 

Dalwai, the, allbrds assisiauci* to 
MohamuH'd vMi, ItiO ; claims 
tlie fultilnu'ut of the oondi- 
tbaiH, 190; atteuipts to gain 
possessioii nf Trii'hino|K*lv, 
190; his iiitrgiU’S di‘teeted, 
1t>7 ; n-turus to his own emm- 
try, 239 

l>ee(Om, the, important events 
lit, 31 1 ; tlifliculties in, 337 ; 
attempts to la* establisli French 
}'<»\ver ill, 540 

1>'vi ('ota, eaptun* of, 133 

Di.i/, Eartlioloiiu'w, discovers 
t lie (^qu3 of CJood Hoja^, 3 

Dm attacked l>y the I’ort ugiu‘st‘, 

: I 

Dibvvxni, the grant of the, 4.38; 
remuiks on the transaction, 
442 

I>o.st All’s snccessi<m to the go- 
vt'rnment of the Carnatic, 83 ; 
h's death, 80 

Drake, Afr,, his answer to 
Surij-n-Dmilfi, 300; abandons 
(’alcuttn, 27f 

Duboia, M., killed nt rtmdi- 
eherry, 530 

Dupleix, Al., tVie governor of 
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Pondicherry, 06; disputes 
with La Bourdonnais, 98- 
lOO; violates the treaty of 
ransom with the English, 
104; organises an expeditiem 
against Fort St. David, 100; 
friendship with the Nabob, 
108; attack on Cnddalore, 
1.11 ; ambitious schemes, 123 ; 
gains tlie Alaratta chiefs and 
the l\it(in nabobs, 145 ; made 
governor of the Carnatic, 187; 
exertions to riistore his mili¬ 
tary force, 189 ; negotiates 
witli Mr. Saunders, 218; 
created manjuis, 223 ; super- 
8 (3ded, 220 ; his character, 220 ; 
death, 227 

Dutch, the, their activity and 
energy in the East, 29 

Dutch expi'dition, the, from Ba¬ 
tavia., :M2 


Tvastekn Tsi>.\ni>s, the voyages 
to, 31 

Ellis, Mr., Cliief of Patna, 373 ; 
di.spiites witli tlie Naboli, 374 ; 
takes Patna, 395 ; sent pri¬ 
soner to M onghir, 39(i ; mur¬ 
dered by CVisim Ali, 401 


Fiukiihas.s, Sik Ba.sij., rojtreson- 
tative <*f tin* iuterlojaTs, 08 
Forde, Lieut.-Col., ex]»*ditiun to 
the Northern Ciroars, 478; 
defeats thti French under 
Coiillans, 479 ; siege and as¬ 
sault of A1 usalijiaiam, 490; 
makes terms with >Sal;ibat 
.fang, 492 

Fort St. David built, 07 ; AT, 
I'aradis’ expedition against, 
10 (’> ; attacked by Lally, 400 ; 
surrendered, 408 
Fort St, (ieorge erected at 
AJalras, 3*2: attacked by tlio 
French, 483 

Foiuljaree, the, or Court of Cri¬ 
minal .Jurisdiction, 453, 455 
French, the, ascendancy of, 161 
French and English, the, com- 
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menceraent of struggle be¬ 
tween, 81 

Fryer, Dr,, on the salaries of 
the Company’s servaiitc*, 49 
note, 


Gama, Vasco da, his voyage of 
discovery, 9 ; at Calicut, 4 ; 
jealousy of the Arab traders, 
5 ; detentum and pursiiir, (» ; 
return to Portugal, 7 ; second 
expedition, 9 ; cruel acts, 10, 
11; insists on tlie exjuilsioii 
of tlie Moons, 11 

Ghazi-u-dm claims Ids iidiorit- 
ance, ItM- ; recei\'i'-s his coiii- 
inission, Pto ; a]>)M)ints Mo- 
liammed Ali Nalx'b <*f the 
Carnatic, l9o ; diiatli, 

Goa taken by AnuKjiU'ivpu', 18 

Godeheii, M., smssuds M. I>ii- 
j>U'ix, 2 l^ 4 ; vi'loases the Swiss 
jU'isonei'S, 225 ; coiu’bnh's a 
treaty with tlu' English, 228 ; 
leavtis India, 22!) 

Goinashtas, or i-ommercial a- 
geuis, tin ir aliuses and ra[»a- 
city, 577 

Giizerat, siege of, 22 

Hamilton, (Vijd , liis ehajges 
against Sir John Cliild, 55 
■m/tr 

Harrison, Lient., his gallant <le- 
fence of Triehiiiopoly, 210 

Hastings, Warren, 575 ; sent to 
Patna. 575 ; endea\<»urs to 
adjust the inland duties, .*-7!) ; 
niemoraiiduin on dacoity, 457, 
458 

Hawkins, Capt., at Snrat, 52 

Hay, Mr., his mission to the 
Nabob at Monghfr, 595; 
murdered, 401 

Heath, Caj)t., sent to Hengal, 
03; burns P>alas('»r ami 
destroys forty Mogul \ essel8, 
04 

Hefder Ali's alliance with tlie 
Frencli, oil ; defection, 529 

Heron, Lieut.-Cob, sent against 
Madura an I 'J'inivclly, 250 ; 
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attacked by the Colerie, 251; 

dismissed the service, 232 

Hijeli, its climate, 00 

Hindostan, itscom\)arative tran¬ 
quillity duo to Clive’s policy, 
451 

Hoi well, Mr , coinnifinds the 
garrison at Calcut ta, 271; capi¬ 
tulates, 272 ; sutferings in tho 
Mback Hole,' 274; loaded 
widi fettcr.s and sent to Mur- 
shid tbdd, 27t) ; released, 277 ; 
aet’ng goviunor of Pmigal, 
552 ; }>ro]){)seH to d<‘])ose tlio 
N’al*oh, .“>.55 ; att(nnj>ts to re¬ 
vive the M >gtd Government, 
554 

Hiigli, capture of, 5!> 

Ixrwn IM’TILs and their ahnses, 
57*> ; agremmuit on thettu'ois, 
580, 581 ; abolislied hy the 
N ill oh, 582 

Interlopi'i’S, <u‘ ilbdut tividers. 40; 
reappearamx* of, 50; their 
treatment by Sir Jolin Cliild, 
5.“» ; criminally prosecuted, 
51 


Jafiu Ai,i Kh\n lu'ad of a 
party against tlu; Ejeiicli, 242 
.lin ji in I In- possession of the 
I'rench, 144 

K Kiow IN, (!.ipt ., ju oclaimed 
govtu nor of Homhay, 51 
Klioja li (li ae(>used of a plot 
to murdei’ tht‘ Nal>ol), ,'i5(> ; 
as'^assinattal, .5.57 
Kidd, (Japt.,hi8 system of pira<’y, 
(»!) 

Kilpatrick, Capt , left in 
coiumand at 5’richi nopoly ^ 


Lallv. Count df, his early ca¬ 
reer, 4hJ ; sent to India, 405 ; 
siege and cajiture of Fort St. 
Da\ i>l, 405 408 ; complains of 
the want of su[*port from the 
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council of I’ondicherry, 471 ; 
his peculiar character, 472 
lutic ; expedition to plunder 
Tanjoru, 4711; failure ami re¬ 
turn to Pondicliert}^ 474 ; 
reeallH lluHKy and Moracin 
from tlu^ Dechan, 477 ; l»e- 
hie^ms Madras, 481 ; failure 
and ndreat, 487 ; aliiuiates 
the army, 4'J7 ; apj'ointed to 
(Jiujuire into the iinaneeH of 
the Oonifnoiy, 41)8 ; defeated 
at A'andi wa.sh, hOH ; violent 
treatment(Ui tlie fall of Pondi- 
(dierry, oi^l* ; <*haroeK nL^ainst 
him in Paris, h.'I'J ; imprisoned 
in the PastilK;, hdll; ('xeention, 
hd7 ; his memory vindicatial, 
5:18 

Lajicaster. Sir .lames. Ids treaty 
with the Kino of Aclii'n, in 
Sumatra, Ill 

J>aw, M., eapitulatc'H to IMo- 
hainmed Ali. 17‘d ; taken ]»vi- 
Hojier hy Major C'ainac, lltio 

I-awreiiee, Major, sent from 
Kn^^land, lot) ; his strataoein 
to save Onddalore., Ill ; taken 
prisoner at Aiiocoj^ano, UP); 
Rtorms Di'vi (k»ta, 121 ; joins 
Dalton at 'I'lhdnnopttly, 200 ; 
jHallant attack on the. French, 
204 ; saves tlie town, 20.0 ; 
second attack and Tetrcat of 
tln^ Freiicli, 207 ; goes into 
winter (inartiu-s at Foil.hli, 
208 ; o[)erations before 4’i ichi- 
nopoly, 220; returns to Eng¬ 
land, r>00 uofc 

Legal condition of Euroi)eans in 
India, 7<> 80 


Maduas, siege and capture by 
the French, 08 ; IMahfuz 
sent to disposse.-s tliem, 102 ; 
prepairttions bn* the siege, 
481 ; the Plaek Town oceu- 
]Mt'd by the h>eiich, 484 ; 
arrival of the Pritish fleet, 
48t); retreat of tlie French, 
487 

Mabfiiz Khan invests Madras, 
102 ; attacked by the French, 
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108 ; retreats to Arcot, 104 ; 
sent with Heron to reduce 
Madura and Tinivelly, 280 ; 
remains in jxmsession, 282 
Mangoc*s cultivated by the Por¬ 
tuguese in India, 28 
Manik C^liaml appointed gover¬ 
nor of Calcutta, 282 
Marattas, the, war with, 87 ; 
assist Njisir .fang, 184 ; peace 
concluded, 211 

Marlborough, Lord, sent to 
Jiombay, 42 

Middleton, Sir H., detained 
]n isoner at Moc lia, .‘>8 
Alilitia orgaiii>ed at Pombay and 
Madras, 47 

Mir .fi'dir, liis fiverot overtures 
to Mr. Watts, 200 ; goes to 
Plassy, 802 ; rrmoveil from 
liis command, 811 ; terms of 
tlie treaty, 812; pretended 
reconciliation with the Nahrd), 
.817 ; joins Hie English, 822 ; 
jiroclaimed Viceroy of Jhmg.'il, 
822 ; his waaikness and irre- 
.solution, 88)1 ; accuses Ilai 
Diilab, ,882 ; insui reetions and 
plots, 888; deposi'd, 801 ; pro¬ 
claimed Nabob in Casim All’s 
])lace, .807 ; joins the army, 
800 ; emh'avours to pioi>itiate 
Shiijii, 400 ; severe terim;! im¬ 
posed on him, 418 ; death, 
410 

Mi'ran orders the death of Suraj- 
u-Doula, 820, and that of the 
Nabob’s infant no])hew% 882; 
killed ]»y ligditning, 880 
Mogul Empire, the, aiiarthy 
and confusion in, 210 
Moliainmed Ali, 188 ; escapes to 
Trichino])oly, 147 ; gets assist¬ 
ance from the English, 188 ; 
alliance w ith Mysore, 1()7 ; his 
engagements w ith, 100 ; suc¬ 
cess at Trinonialf, 208 
Mohammed Kiili put to death by 
Shujfl-u-Doula, 340 
Mohammed Said, 80; assassi¬ 
nated, 01 

Moor, origin of the name, 7 note 
Mortezza Ali poisons SafderAli, 
88 ; acknowledged as Nabob 
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of Arcot, 80 ; accused of the 
murder of ATohanimed Said, 
01; succeeds Rezzti Sdlicb and 
takes Arcot, 202 
Moziiffer Jang unites with 
Chanda Sj'dieh, 127 ; his cojii- 
niaiidof tlicariny, 120 ; tniters 
Arcot, 11)1 ; deserted by Iiis 
friends and followers, 1J7 ; 
imprisoned, 1118 ; released, 
147; rejoieingsatl’ondiclierry, 
148 ; marches towards Heidcr- 
ilbjld, 181 ; death, 188 
Miinro, Major, at Calcutta, 418; 
(jiiells a nniti]jy, 414 ; ])att.lo 
of liaxar, 414 ; of Allali.iljad, 
410 

Mutiny of the troojisat Bombay, 
51 

Mutiny of the Fr('iicl) otlicers, 
187 ; and of the army, 408 
Mysore attacked by the Krencli, 
288 ; amount of arrears 
claimed, 280; invaded by 
Major Smith, 515 


Na.7Itm-u-Doula sijcceeds Mir 
Jilflr, 420; objects to the 
treaty, 421 

Nandcomar, susjiicions of his 
fidelity, 400 ; sent prisoner to 
Calcutta, 421 

Niisir Jang’s rebellion and im¬ 
prisonment, 8!); succeeds Asof 
Jah, 12t> ; advance on Bondi- 
cherry, 185 ; joined by Major 
Lawrence and 000 Euro})ean8, 
180 ; Dupleix’s negotiations, 
180; character, 141; inactiv ity, 
143 ; assassinated, 14(i ; divi¬ 
sion of his treasures, 140 
Nazim, the, authority of, 458 
Norris, Sir H., ambassador ft>r 
the new Conipany, 71 
Nueva, John de, sent to rein¬ 
force Cabral, 9 


Omi Chand, 26G ; suspected by 
the Government of Calcutta, 
268; gains the confidence of 
Suraj-u-Doula, 285; consulted 
about the treaty with the 
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Nabob, 808; his exorbifimt 
di^nands 804; the Bed Treaty, 
806 ; goes to Calcutta, 800 ; 
death, 824 

Ormuz, capture of, 87 


pAUAnis, M., sent to INladras, 
108 ; annuls the treaty, 104 ; 
(expedition to Fort Si. David, 
106 ; at Sadias, ll)t> : scinml 
expedition to Fort St. David, 
100 ; death, 115 
Batan nabobs, tbe, lluplcix in 
irigms with tlu'm, 185 ; their 
(b'feetion, 140; murder of 
JSasii' .laiig, 14(i ; shait' of his 
treasures, 140 
Bataiis, the, of Carm'd, 184 
I'atna, massacre of the Englisli 
at, 401 

Borsia, t radi' with, 87 
Ihraies, inereastid number of, 
6>8 ; HU])])ression of, 75 
Bisehard, Ensign, his gallant 
defeiUHi of (..'aleutta., 260 
Bitehanda, surremh'V of, 175 
lOantain, the last pirate of nolo, 
75 

Blassy, battle of, 810 822 
Bondiclicri’y, French sidtlcnniiit 
at, 08 ; sieges of, 115, 116, 
514 520 

lN>rtnguese, the, amicable rela¬ 
tions will), 80 

IVirtuguese d<»minion, cliaraettjr 
and extent of, 24 ; policy, 25 ; 
forts Jintl factories, 25 tujic ; 
internal governimmt, 26 ; de¬ 
cline (;f power, 26, 27 


T14(;onat Das assassinated, 187 
Ihii Diilab accused of cons})iracy 
against Mir Jdfir, 882 
Kdin Ndnlin suspected of dis- 
all’cction, 880 ; submits to 
Clive’s pro]K)sals, 888; be¬ 
sieged at lleh/ir, 840; defeated 
by Shah Alum at Batna, 846 ; 
his claims investigated, 868 
‘llegencicB,’ the Comiiany’s 
scheme uf, 55 

Kezza Haheb before Arcot, 100 ; 
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rt'treftt.M and inkos refuge in 
.linji, Ir4 ; Hurpriso ami de¬ 
feat near Covi ripak, HiH 

Rue, SirT., aiMi>:»KHador to tlie 
(ireat Mngnl, 

SAFDKJt A 1,1, Hr> ; invcstH'rriclii- 
nnpoly, 87 ; jM)is(tm d, 88 

SaliUoit tiang diosen \ it emy, 
18.'*; .stnrniK ('annil, 184; 
enteffl Hi i<h‘rab.id, l.'-i'* ; 
fnic( H a p.iti'iit fn<m the (in ;it 
M • (gill i*-J‘p' iiitiiig lijiii \ n*<*- 
r« y <>f tln‘ Oeck.in, 18«» ; a< - 
kni'VvledgeH .M. Dnpl* i\ .mh Iiis 
prot,('et<»i-, 187 ; alli;in<-i- w it li 
tin* ; i-eiust.itcs 

IliH lu'«ttlni’, Ni/aiu A!i, 

SamnlcrH, Mr., (H.\eiii<>r of 
h'oi’l St. l)a\i(l, ITjw : negotia¬ 
tions with M. 1 )iip!v.:,, 21 ; 

eon>|)lc(ns tin* tmiis of prart^ 
\N itli ]\1. (Jodrlieii, 227 : leavi's 
India, 22:> 

Si‘raft<tn, Mr., his mission to 
Mir .l.ilir, .'110 

Si'iad lia.slikar l\li;in made mi¬ 
nister to Sal.ihat dang, 18!> 

Seiaj i applies t o t lie Ihiglish for 
as.sistaiKi’, lilt ; failmeof his 
tauso, 120 

Sejx'V foi'ee, rise of the, 251 ; 
their tiresH, 2r)2 

Seringhain, tin* great pago<la of, 

lh7 

Severndriig taken hy (knnmo- 
don* dames, 22*4 2dti 

8hali A lam, .‘I Ki ; defeats Ram 
Ishirain near Ratna, .'47 ; 
routed ]»y Col. Caillaiid and 
Miran, dIS ; )»esi<‘g«\s Ratim, 
lUO ; witlnlraws, .‘kdO ; takt n 
prisoner hy MajorC’ai-nae, ; 
removes to Oudo, 270; joins 
the Rritiah cam]), 415 ; grant 
(»f tlio Dfwani to the Englisli, 
438 

Slnth Nflwaz Khan, liia flight on 
the death of Nasir dang, 147 ; 
appointoil minister to Salahat 
»Iang iiy Bussy, 217 ; lo-ope- 
ratea with dafir Ali Khan 
against the French, 242 
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Shipman, Sir A., sent as go¬ 
vernor to Boirihay, his death, 
42 

Shnja-U'Doula slielters Ciisim 
Ali, 402 ; marehes t(> Patna, 
405 ; d<‘(\‘ated, 400 ; negotia¬ 
tions, 411 ; ]):ittle of liaxar, 
414; Hin^s foi- peace, 415; 
joins tin* Mar.'ittas under 
Iloleir, 417 ; surrenders to 
Ma jor t hrnae, 417 

Siia-ais, tin; Noitlu-rn, ceded to 
t In; I'h'ein h, 21 7 

Somhrc, oi- Soinroo. in the 
Nahoi)'s servici', 308 Hofr. 

Soupire, .M. dc, arrives in India, 
4<13 ; retii e.s to l^ mdiclierry, 
4<;5 

Sidlivan, ^Mr., his rupture with 
Cli\(;, I2tl 

SiiraJ u-1 )onla, Ills weak and 
licentious cliaiinher, 204 ; 
tak(;s the factory of Ciisini- 
h;i/.iir, 2(i7 ; jtroectids to Cal¬ 
cutta, 2i>7 ; commences the 
attack, 20)0 ; cnli'rs the fort, 

273 ; maielty to the ]»risonL*rs, 

274 277 ; treacln;7'y to the 
dt‘pntii;s, 2S7 ; attaeked hy 
('live, 288; ]>ea(H; coiieknled, 
280 ; eonsents to the attat'k 
on Chandernagor, 203 ; his 
prohdhi ion, 204 ; apjdications 
to Bussy, 205 ; insolenct; and 
cruelty, 208 ; disaffeetioii of 
the eliiefs, 200 ; orders and 
<;ountei <MiIers, .‘»00 ; at Rlassy, 
310 ; tliuht to Miirshjd;U);hl, 
321 ; taken (;aptive and killed, 
32<i 

Suiat, stationary factors at, 35 


T.an.iork, hlnglish expedition to, 
I Rd ; siege of, 473 
Teri’itorial iMtssessions, expedi¬ 
ency of, in India, 43, 44 
Thoint;, St., seized by the Eng¬ 
lish, 131 

Titles (»f Native princes, note 
on, 25t) 27>0 
Topasses, the, 253 
Touche, M. do la, takes Jinji, 
145 
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Trading Cumpaiiy, the English, 
established, 21), 30 ; foniiation 
of a new Coin]»nny, 38 
Treaty, terms of, Ix-tween the 
French and Fiiiudish, 228 ; 
with Mir Jiilir, 312 
Tricliim ►poly, ] hn >j v,ci od at taeh, 
J32 ; opei'at.ioiis before, 157 ; 
French attack nn, 1(>5 ; se¬ 
cond attack and defeat, 201) 
'j’rivada taken by the French, 
202 


Vant.ewash, French mutineers 
at, 407 ; siege of, 502 ; s(‘- 
cond assault, 503 ; battle of, 

507 

Yansittart, Mr., Governor of 
Bengal, 351; at Calcutta, 3»55 ; 
interview^s tht^ Nabob, 357 ; 
depos(‘s liiin and a]i}»ointH 
Casiin Ali his snceeswor, 351) ; 
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at Batna to adjust the inland 
duties, 381 ; letUir to Cli\e 
<ui tile siege of Aladras, 488 
note 

ViUTiice. its trade with India, 2 

Addeonda, struggles liefore, 155 

AVatson, Admiral, reaclu's Ma 
di’as, 223 ; sails up the (Janges, 
281 ; death, 327 

AVatfs, Mr., taken prisoniT, 2ti7 ; 
seeret ovc'rtuii's from tlu' 
chiefs, 208 ; consults with 
Oiiii (’hand, 303.; terns of 
ngreeniiMit with Mfr diitir, 
3(M», 3.12; h;a\ es M nrsliidab;id, 
3.11; 

AVinter, Sir K.. imju'isoiis Mr. 
Fiexeroft, 4(i 

/i:m!m>\ks, their ]»(>r4nisites, 
452 
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